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PARLIAMENT will meet for the des- 
patch of business on the 22d inst. The 
Opposition is expected to be a warm one, 
at least as much so as the very limited 
talents of its leaders will allow. 

Sir Edward Codrington has transmitted 


the following return of the number of 


killed and wounded, on board the Russian 
squadron, in the action with the Turkish 
fleet in Navarino Harbour, Oct. 20, 1827: 
Azof—24 men killed; 6 officers 61 meu wounded 
severely, 
Gangoute—14 men killed; 8 officers °9 men 
wounded severely. 
Ezekiel—t officer 12 men killed ; 2 officers 16 men 
wounded severely, including the captain. 
Alexander Newsky—5 meu k.lled ; 7 men wound- 
ed severely, 
Constantine—L man wounded severcly. 
Provornoy—1 ofticer 2 men killed; 4 men wound: 
ed severely. 
Elena—2 officers 3 men wounded severely. 
Castor—Noune killed or wounded, 
Total—2 oflicers 57 men killed; 18 officers 121 men 
wounded. 


(Signed) COUNT L. DE HEIDEN. 


Thus making the total loss of the Al- 
lied Squadrons, 


Dritish, 75 killed, 107 wounded. 
lrench, 43 do, 144 do, 
Russian, 59 do. 139 do. 


177 do. 480 do. 

The latest accounts from Constantinople 
still leave the question of peace or war un- 
decided. The delay which has already 
taken place augurs rather for a pacific 
conclusion to the negotiations. In the 
mean while, the Pacha of Egypt has borne 
the loss of his fleet with great magnani- 
mity, and performed his best to preserve 
internal tranquillity, and to protect the 
persons and property of the Franks. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne has deter- 
mined to inquire into the conduct of the 
police. Kobberies are committed with un- 
paralleled boldness; and from the defi- 
ciency and inactivity of those concerned in 
detecting offenders, compromises have been 
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effected for the restoration of the stolen 
property, by which the robbers enriched 
themselves witheut hazard. Like the law 
administration generally, the police seems 
rather to exist for the benefit of its em- 
ployées than for that of his Majesty's sub- 
jects. Such a state of things is fearful 
and disgraceful. To reform or alter either 
will be charged as an innovation by the 
interested advocates of things as they are. 
The crime of poaching is also increasing 
to a most alarming extent, and large bo- 
dies now issue at night, armed, and in con- 
cert, to plunder plantations of game. Are 
these things to continue, because a bigoted 
Tory aristocracy oppose efficient remedies, 
because they deem them derogatory to the 
privileges of their caste! If some steps 
ere not speedily taken to repress these 
disorders, they will remedy themselves in 
the end with a vengeance. 

The Yeomanry Cavalry have been very 
wisely disbanded, to relieve the country 
from the expense necessarily incurred in 
keeping them up. The ultra-Tories have 
shown opposition to the measure, because 
perhaps it interferes with their influence 
and patronage. 

A report has been in circulation, that 
Lord Goderich has tendered his resigna- 
tion to his Majesty—the cause is stated 
to be, that the fatigues of office were too 
great for his health. It was farther ru- 
moured, that the noble Viscount sent off 
a despatch to Lord Harrowby, at Sandon, 
Staffordshire ; and that his Lordship came 
to town in consequence, and had an inter- 
view with his Majesty at Windsor Lodge, 
when the Premiership was offered to him, 
which, however, his Lordship declined. It 
was added, that Lord Goderich has con- 
sented to retain office till a successor could 
be appointed. The real facts are, how- 
ever, not yet known to the public. 

The following is the General Order of 
Admiral Codrington, issued after the bat- 
tle of Navarino. 

n 











“ His Majesty's ship Asta, tn the porto! 
Navarivo, October 04, 1887. 

* Betore the United Squadrons remove from the 
theat «© ov which they have gained so complete a 
the Vicee-Admiral, Commander-ia Chiet, * 
making known to the whole of the 
seamen, and marines employed in them, 
their gallant and 


Victor v. 
desirous of 
otheers, 
the high sense which he has of 
steady co lle is persuaded 
that t! fleet of any one 
country showing more complete union of spirit and 
of ection than was exlibited by the squedrons of 
the three Allied Powers together, in this bloody 
and destructive battle. lle to the bright 
example set by colleagues the Rear- 
Admirals, the able and cordial support which the 
ships of the several squadrqus gave to each other 
dusing the heat and coatusion of the battle. Such 
union of spirit and of purpose, such coolness and 
bravery uoder fire, and such consequent precision 
in the use of their guns, ensured a victory over the 
well prepared arrangement of greatly superior num- 
bers: and the whole Turkish aod Egyptian fleets 
have paid the penalty of their treacherous breach of 
faith, The boasted Ibrahim Pacha promised not to 
quit Navarino,or oppose the Allied fleet, and basely 
broke his word, The Allied Commanders pro- 
mised to destroy the Turkish and Egyptian fleets if 
a single gun were fixed at either of their flags; and, 
with the assistance of the brave men whom they 
have had the satisfaction of commanding, they have 
performed their promise to the very letter. Out of 
a fleet composed of eighty-one men-of-war, there 
remein only one frigate and fifteen smaller vessels, 
in a Stute ever to be again pu. to sea, Such a 
victory cannot be gained without a great sacrifice 
of life, and the Commander-n-Chiet has to deplore 
the low of many of the best and bravest men whom 
the fleet contaned. The consolation is, that they 
died in the of their country, and in the 
cause of suffering humanity. 

* The Commandcer-in-Cinef returas his most cor · 
dia! thar noble colleagues, the two Rear- 
Admuats, for the able manner in which they di- 
rected the movements of their squadrons; and to 
the Capteias, Commanders, Officers, Seamen, and 
Royal Marines, who so taithtully obeyed their 
orders, aud so bravely completed the destruction 
of there opponents, 

(Signed) *“ EDWARD CODRINGTON.” 

A strong sensation has been excited in 
Dublin by the trial of the Rev. Mr. Ma- 
guire, for the seduction of the daughter of 
a low innkeeper, at Dramkeeran.  Reli- 
gion enters into every thing in Treland ; 
and to religious animosity we are indebted 
for this trial, which, according to ** The 
Dublin Morning Register,”’ is the fruit of 
a subscription among the Orange saints. 
Maguire had been a powerful polemical 
disputant, and the chagre seems to have 
been a conspiracy to put him down. We 
remember reading of a proposal to put 
down the politician Wilkes, made by a 
lawyer to a man in office; namely, to ac- 
cuse him of an unnatural crime; the ad. 
vice was rejected with horror. This pre- 
secution seems something akin to it, and 
exhibits in true colours the character of 
its concoctors. Some have observed, that 
the mere fact of the knowledge of Maguire 
of such a woman proves what the Catholic 


duct on th @uth inst. 


ere ws ne instance of tie 


altrivutles 
bis gallant 


service 


rks to his 
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clergy are. Now, though no friends to 
the tenets of the Catholics, though friends 
of religious freedom, we ask such persons 
if they would judye the English clergy by 
their reverend brethren Frank and Free, 
granting them (which we do not) that a 
parish priest should be a stranger to those 
among whom he may reside, nor hold 
communication with sinners. The zeal of 
the subscribers on this occasion has consi- 
derably outrun their discretion ; for a worse 
character for the purpose of running down 
a distinguished opponent could not well 
have been hunted out. It was altogether 
a bad case. Even if it had been establish- 
ed that Father Maguire had forgot his vow 
of chastity, and participated in the favours 
of this Connaught vestal, who was com- 
mon enough, the triumph would at best 
have been a paltry one. A jury, more 
than half of whom were Protestants, ac- 
quitted Mr. Maguire. The acquittal was 
followed by rejoicings ; and up to a late 
hour the streets were crowded with people 
enjoying the result. Many windows were 
broken. 

Among the reductions of expenditure 
contemplated by Ministers, it has been 
stated that a material saving is to be ef- 
fected at our great dock- yards and naval 
arsenals. We wish we could see similar 
reductions in our enormous and useless 
military establishments. 

At a General Quarterly Court of East 
India Proprietors lately held, a resolution 
proposing a dividend of 5} per cent. for 
the half year ending Sth of January, 1828, 
Was agreed to.—A resolution of the Court 
of Directors, granting a pension of 8004. 
per annum to Capt. Buchanan, late Super- 
intendent of Marines at Bombay, was con- 
firmed.—The subject of the Stamp Duties 
in India whs brought forward by Capt. 
Maxtield, but withdrawn, in consequence 
of the declaration of the Chair, that the 
Directors were not in possession of the in- 
formation sufficiently accurate and detail- 
ed to guide them to a satisfactory judg- 
ment on the subject. 

The country bankers lately sent a de- 
putation to the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when Lord Goderich stated, that they were 
fully sensible of the great importance of 
the subjects which were brought before 
them by the deputation ; and that, al- 
though it was obviously impossible that 
they could undertake, on the part of the 
Government, to express upon that oecasion 
any opinion upon the matters under con. 
sideration, they could assure the deputa- 
tion, that all that had been communicated 
should receive the most deliberate and 
serious attention. 
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THE COLONIES. 


Accounts have been recelved from New 
Brunswick, which state the arrival of the 
despatch of the English Prime Minister, 
Lord Goderich, suspending the Alien Bill 
(in Upper Canada), which had lately ex- 
cited so much attention and produced such 
discontent. The document is of great 
length, and enters into details on the 
subject of the aliens, It states that Lord 
Bathurst brought forward the Act under 
mistaken ideas, and that the local autho- 
rities were free from all blame, they being’ 
under the necessity of carrying the Bill 
into effect. ‘The new Act proposed is so 
liberal, that it must necessarily give uni- 
versal satisfaction, The persons entitled 
to the privileges of British subjects are— 
** all persons who have received grants of 
land from the Provincial Government ; 
who have held any public office in the pro- 
vince; who have at any time been ad- 
mitted by the Provincial Government or 
its officers to take the oath of allegiance ; 
or who have had their settled place of 
abode in the province previous to the year 
IB20.“ — The document then enters into 
details respecting the foreigners newly 
arrived, and breathes throughout a spirit 
of liberality and conciliation. In Lower 
Canada, differences still continue between 
the representatives and the governor, 
Phe latter have had the hardihood to reject 
the speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, who had frequently: filled the office 
before. He was again re-elected, by 2 
majority of forty to four members. This 
interference, and the disputes in other 
colonies,—in some, as at the Cape, nearly 
carrying utter ruin with them,—makes a 
reformn necessary. Soldiers, who know 
nothing beyond dressing the lines of a 
battalion, are the least fit of any men for 


FOREIGN 


The result of the French elections, so 
favourable to the cause of reason and 
liberty, has thrown the Jesuitical party 
into confusion, and it is not known what 
will be the result. The bigoted King 
thinks his eternal salvation connected 
with his patronage of the sons of Loyola ; 
but he has his fears of pushing matters to 
extremes, operating as a balance to his 
devotional inclinations. Some important 
changes, however, must cccur; and it is 
generally thought, that M. de Villele will 
go with the current, and, like a true 
clerical of Bray, keep in office whoever 
may be out. The Liberal party have 
chosen Monsieur Royer Collard for no 
less than seven different places. Upon 
this it has been well observed—* The 


character of this gentleman, and the poli- 


civil governors, and the family patronage 
that places them in such situations, must 
be set aside. 

In India, another of the freaks of des- 
potism, not unusual in that country, has 
been played off upon a judge, Courtenay 
Smith, Esq. who ventured to give a judg- 
ment not pleasing to their high mighti- 
nesses, or their underlings. ** The Oriental 
Herald”’ gives a letter from India on the 
subject, of which the following is an ex- 
tract : — 

** Courtenay South's suspeasion or dismissal from 
his Puisne Justiceship of the Sudder (the Supreme 
Native Court) ts referred to the Governor-Geueral, 
and Holt Mickenzie, his chief adviser, who are both 
sull in the Upper Proviness. His crime is detailed 
in the enclosed scrap of to-day’s ‘ Bengal Chroni. 
cle, and the editor's ironical horror at the * breach 
of the press regulations’ will not escape your no- 
tice. Mr. Smith has replied, Unat he is sorry to 
offend the Government; but, acting under lis oath, 
in the highest tribunal, and having certain legal 
doubts, he could oot do otherwise than eapress 
tuem, leaving to his brother Judges to add or take 
away from their official weight, by pronouncing 
their own opinion, and thus ascertaining the views 
of the majority. The Governinent is in a phrenzy 
about this, althoug! it went out of its way to obtain 
the official knowledge of this Judges simple opi- 
nion. Right or wroug, however, Mr. Smith's opi 
nioa had ao practical result; and even had it been 
otherwise, it is surely better to endure one erro- 
neous, or foolish, or even wicked judge, than the 
risk of intimidating or forcing consciences, or in- 
curring the imputation of tampeiing with the ia. 
tegrity of the adininistrators of justice,’ 

* Ay, truly! if the Goverument ef India were 
interested in the good of its subjects, and wished 
to see liberty, prosperity, and justice advance under 
its sway. But they have no such wishes; and hence 
their utter disregard of all but the gratification of 
their own love of power, and its accompanying 
passions.” 

Sir Thomas Munro, late Governor of 
Madras, died on the Gth of July, of cho- 
lera morbus, at Patercoodah, 

STATES. 

tical preference which he has acquired, are 
circumstances which, in their combination, 
seem to throw an extraordinary colouring 
on the progressive and important change 
of public feeling in France. Royer Col- 
lard has none of the every-day elements 
of popularity about him. Foy was a sol- 
dier — Manuel was a demagogue — La 
Fayette a hero, and a chosen friend of 
Washington; but Royer Collard has 
none of those attractive splendors. A 
cool metaphysician, and if eloquent, yet 
severe, dogmatical, and dry—the lover of 
truth in her chastest and simplest attiré— 
how has he gained the applause of a peo- 
ple ‘ frivolous and superticial’ as we call 
them? There is not, we will venture to 
say, a more powerful evidence of the 
growth of nervous and masculine medita- 
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tion among Frenchmen, than the grave 
selection of such a man to defend their 
rights, and to express their feelings.” 

The French Government appears to be 
in earnest in the war with the Dey of 
Algiers. Accounts from Toulon state 
some particulars of the expedition to be 
sent against the Dey. Twelve vessels of 
war are to be fitted out in different ports. 
Bomb vessels were getting ready at Tou- 
lon with great activity. A camp of 25 to 
30,000 men was to be formed in the envi- 
rons of Toulon; the Duke of Ragusa to 
command the land foree, and Rear-Ad- 
miral Missiessy the naval part. 

News from Spain, contained in letters 
from Tarragona and Barcelona, state that 
arrests have been simultaneously made 
throughout Catalonia, Executions were 
daily taking place, and the scaffolds kept 
on permanent duty. These were done so 
secretly that it was only by the discharge 
of a gun the public knew of the sacrifice 
of another victim. Count D' Espagne 
(whose orders are to carry into execution 
the most rigorous measures) lately hoist- 
ed the black flag, and shot Colonel Don 
Juan Raf Vadal, and Colonel Don Alberto 
Olives, and hung them upon the gallows 
all day. Three of the members of the 
Junta of Manresa shared the same fate. 
These individuals had all given themselves 
up on the faith of the amnesty ! Among the 
persons under arrest, and who were ex- 
pected shortly to suffer, were several friars 
and priests, charged with instigating the 
late revolt. The King, at the date of 
these accounts, was at Valencia, where he 
intended to reside until these scenes of 
blood were concluded to his absoluteship’s 
sutistaction | 

Peace is said to be concluded between 
Russia and Persia. On the 13th of Oc- 
tober the Russians took possession of 
Tauris, the residence of the Presumptive 
Heir to the throne of Persia, and nego- 
tiations had been opened for peace. 
Prince Abbas Mirza having hardly three 
thousand men left, and finding that the 
inhabitants of Tauris had received the 
Russians with demonstrations of joy, pro- 
bably grew apprehensive of a general insur- 
rection in their favour, and sent a letter 
to General Paskewitsch, begging of him 
to come and treat for peace, and declaring 
that he was entrusted with full powers by 
the Schah. 

The Emperor of Russia has written the 
following letter to Sir E. Codrington. 


“St, Petersburgh, Nov. 8. 
* Vice. Admiral Codrington,—You have achieved 
a victory for which civilized Europe oug!t to be 
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doubly gratefulto you, The memorable battle of 
Navarin, and the bold mapa@uvres which preceded 
it, evinee to the world not only the extent of the 
zeal of Ubree great powers in favour of a cause, the 
noble character of which is still more heightened by 
their own disinterestedness; but also prove what 
can be effected by firmness, though opposed to 
numbers; and what a well-directed valour can 
accomplish agamst blind courege, with whatever 
force that courage may be supported. Your name, 
trom this time forward, belongs to posterity. By 
praise T should but weaken the glory which sur- 
rounds it. But 1 must offer to you a brilliant 
mark of the gratitude and esteem which you have 
iusprredio Russia. With this view I send to you 
herewith the military order of St. George. The 
Russian navy is proud of having obtaimed your 
commendation at Navarin; and, on my own part, 
I feel the most lively pleasure in thus assuring you 
of the sentiments of consideration which | entertain 
towards you. 


(Signed) * NICHOLAS.” 


Austria having played a cold part in the 
negotiations at Constantinople, which still 
continue open, has been wonderfully 
quickened in the cause ef humanity and 
reason by the battle of Navarino. The 
wily Metternich lately sent a singular des- 
patch to the Austrian envoy at Constanti- 
nople. This diplomatist must surely gauge 
the political knowledge of the other na- 
tions of Europe by that of the Austrian 
people, if he thinks they cannot see 
through his shallow trickery. He has 
sent a documeut, in which his Excellency 
is roundly rated for having disobeyed his 
instructions, and refused his co-operation 
with the Allied Ambassadors. This docu- 
ment, if it truly communicates the senti- 
ments of the Austrian court, must remove 
all suspicion of its zeal in the common 
cause of Christendom, and ought, for the 
honour of the Emperor and his minister, 
to have been sooner published. But what 
envoy would so disobey his instructions ! 
The despatch, dated 22d September, could 
not have reached the Turkish capital 
many days before the arrival of the news 
from Navarino, . 

The bank at Lisbon has stopped pay- 
ment, its plea being that it has not silver 
sufficient, and that it does not choose to 
payin gold. Its object is supposed to be, 
to obtain from the Government that its 
paper shall be a legal tender. The old 
Queen has married one of her daughters, 
Donna Maria, toa noble, privately. Con- 
fusion seems to reign throughout the na- 
tion. Don Miguel has arrived at Paris. 
on his way to Lisbon by England.. What 


the efforts of so weak-headed a prince 
may do for a divided and distracted coun. 
try, it is not easy to tell ; if he be inclined 
to support his brother's policy, his power 
to do so may be justly doubted, outwitted 
us he may easily be bw those nearest him. 
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The Clubs of London ; with Anecdotes 


of their Members, Sketches of Character, 
and Conversations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


The title-page of this work is sufficiently indi- 
cative of its contents, and though the name of 
the author is not given, it is pretty well known, 
These voluines are very extensively attributed to 
a Whig M. P. long the intimate friend of the 
Erskines, Currans, Mackintoshes, and the more 
festive Norfolks, Kembles, &c. who graced the 
Beef Steak Club, a delightful memoir of which, 
with ample anecdotes of its members, is giveu in 
the second volume of this amusing and clever 
performance. | Brookes’s, Boodle’s, White's, the 
King of Clubs, Literary Clubs, &c. figure in the 
author’s pages ; and we could fill two of our close 
columns by giving merely the tlustrious names 
that embellish them—lords, lawyers, painters, 
poets, statesmen, and orators, We prefer, how. 
ever, occupying the small space we can spare by 
extracting ** some passages in the life” of Dick 
Wilson, most secial and absent of men and law. 
yers! 

* Dick stood the fire of the Beef-Steaks with 
exemplary coolness and good. humour, But he 
was sometimes unmercifully roasted, | remem- 
ber bis dining there after his return from a short 
trip to Paris, to which city he had gone imme- 
diately after the peace, to stare and gape, and 
make blunders in French with nearly all the rest 
of his countrymen, Arnold contrived, with great 
dexterity, to draw him into some Perisian de- 
tails; for Dick’s entire innocence of the French 
language, and his stubborn indocility to all fo- 
reign usages and customs, rendered his descrip- 
tions quite original, On this occasion, he was 
singularly happy in enumerating the dishes ata 
French table, and in describing those which most 
pleased him, his memory was sure to betray its 
usual intelicity. He told cus, for instance, that 
he thought the boulevards that were served up to 
him at a certain table dhéte delicious. We 
could never satisfactorily trace through the laby- 
rinth of poor Dick’s misapprebensions, what was 
the specific dish which he meant to describe when 
he stumbled on this absurd misnemer,; but we 
concluded that it was either a simple boulli, or 
a bouil/i vert, that he wished to spe cify. Cobb 
called out, * Dick, it was well they did not serve 
you up the Palais Royale for sauce to your boule. 
vards.’ As forthe ris de veau, which Dick thought 
the perfection of the French cookery, be was 
eternally extolling it; but he took care to give it 
abame more familiar to his English ear, though 
in reality a French one—for he called ita rin. 
dezruus, Being asked if he liked the French 
mode of cooking their partridges, (these ques- 
tions were insidiously put for the sake of elicit- 
ing some amusing blunder) he said, he could not 
bear them served up in shoes, Here we were all 
at fault for some minutes, till, at length, en 
Oedipus solved the enigma; for it was perdriz aur 
chour that Dick intended by that strange phrase. 
it was upon this occasion, that a gentleman who 
had dined with Dick at Very’s, assured us that in 
the course of the dinner they served up a roasted 
partridge, when Dick asked the waiter, or rather 
intended to ask him for 2 pheasant, alleging 
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that he was tired of poertridge; but, as usual, 
Dick mistook the word (faisan), and desired him 
to bring him a paysanne / 

** Dick one day called at the Secretary's office 
in the India House upen Cobb, who happened 
for a few minutes to be absent; but, on return. 
ing, Whom should he see but Dick, earnestly ex- 
ploring a map of Asia that was suspended on the 
wall, measuring the scale of it with a pair of 
compasses that he found on the table, and then 
applying them to a large tiger, which the artist 
had introduced to embellish it, as one of the ani. 
mals of that country. “ By heavens, Cobb,” ex. 
claimed Dick, “* ] should never have believed it! 
Surely, it must be a mistake. 


” 
here, 


Observe now— 
pointing to the tiger, “ here ts a tiger that 
measures two-and.twenty By G--, it 
is scarcely credible !” 


leagues, 


Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts. 
2 vols. 6vo. 


We were too much amused by the Authoress’s 
former work, ‘*Memoirs of the Princesse de 
Lamballe,” to pass the present work over without 
notice, It would seem, unfortunately, that it is 
impossible to write ‘ Private Anecdotes of Fo. 
reign Courts,” without falling into a manner of 
relating them correspondent with the character 
of the anecdotes told. Madame de S— how- 
ever, who is the writer of the greater part of 
the frst volume, though many of the stories she 
has narrated are sufficiently disgusting, and in 
one instance, to which we will not refer, abso- 
lutely revolting, has in general preserved some 
decorum in her language and ideas—a_ virtue 
which has not hitherto been common among 
those writers who have favoured us with a view 
of the interior of palaces. The memorable 
* Correspondence of the Duchess Dowager of Or- 
leans with the Princess of Wales,” (afterwards 
Queen Caroline,) has given us a picture of court. 
morals and manners, which it is absolutely 
frightful to contemplate: while her bad spelling 
and the vulgarity of her style, together with the 
plainness and familiarity with which she uses 
expressions, and alludes to vices, happily un- 
known, even by name, to English women, proves 
what a degraded state of female manners and 
education existed in the very centre of the most 
polished and literary court in Christendom. 
Even the * Memoirs of the Duc de Saint Simon” 
are full of details to infamous as to shock the 
feelings of every Englishman: yet the Duke, 
who was a moral man, narrates the vices of the 
age ina manner which proves that their ordinary 
occurrence had enabled even him to look without 
horror on their monatrous features. The * Me- 
moirs of the Sister of Frederick the Great,” 
which were published about fifteen years ago, 
and which gave the world the details of the pri- 
vate lives of most of the German princes, and 
anecdotes of theg court intrigues and debauche- 
ries, are quite as edifying, as an exhibition of the 
tendencies of absolute princes to the same low 
vices in which the meanest of their subjects in- 
dnige; but it must be allowed that in disclosing 
the drunkenness, the family feuds, the degrading 
acts of violence, the filth, the poverty, and the 
immorality, which were the prevailing features 
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of these respectable courts, the Margravine is 
rather mote reserved in her language than the 
possessor of seventy-two quarters. The Duc de 
Lauaun, whose disgraceful memoirs, to the cre- 
dit of our booksellers, never found a translator, 
brings up the rear of these “ honest chroniclers ;” 
and his book, with all ite infamics, gives ample 
proof that a revolution in France was inevitable ; 
and though his language is comparatively de. 
corous, the facte he records are indecent in the 
catreme. 

We have gone on the supposition that these 
Looks are all authentic; and we think this may 
fairly be granted, since those who have most in- 
terest in proving them spurious have never de- 
nied their authenticity. We are glad to see 
added to the list im the shape of the 
volumes before us: for we think that while little 
barm can result from them, mach good may be 
effected by such publications. It isto be wished, 
however, that the Fditor had expunged some of 
the groaser anecdotes which disfigure the work 
without adding any thing to its usefulness or 
curiosity. 

We think that such books aa “ Private Anec. 
dotes of Foreign Courts” are likely to produce 
good results in several ways. Men are al. 
Ways apt enough to look with envy and hatred 
upon their rulers, and tu fancy that nothing but 
heppiness and luxury exist within the precincts 
of a palace. Works like the present teach us that 
often neither elegance of maaners, nor rehnement 
of feeling, nor even the comforts of the middling 
found within their 
the turbulent and = cruel 
passions of our nature, the coldness of intrigue, 


another 


classes are to be walls— 


which conceal only 


the fever of jealousy, distrust, scandal, and bee 
trayment: they teach ue to be contented with 
our own situation, and show us bow ludicrous 
and how wretched royalty often is, divested of its 
robes of state. 

The display of royal weakness and vice brings 
with it another moral effect: it reminds us that 
while kings are made of the same clay as Come 
mon men, their situation and circumstances, and 
the possession of too much power, betray them 
into faults and crimes, of which, in another sta- 
tion, they would never have been guilty y and 
this again should lead us to-look upon their fol- 
hes and even defects with an eye of even more 
indulgence than on those committed by indivi- 
duals moving in a lower sphere. 

While this degradation of kings is thus useful 
in producing a kindly feeling in their subjects to- 
wards them, it also does good by s'ripping loyaity 
of the romantic air which makes it so dangerous. 
ly seductive, and shows us the motives of other 
flatterers in all their genuine baseness and naked 
falsehood; while kings will be placed more 
within the wholesome control of general opinion 
by the publicity given to thcir actions of his life, 

Secret Anecdotes of Courts are so difficult to be 
obtained, {rom various causes, that we should be 
gied to get them in any form which wears the 
probability of being authentic. Madame de 
S-——— has unquestionably had ample opportuni. 
tes of collecting them, if we may credit her 
assertions; and the living names she cites as 
having beeu her imtreducers at the various 
Courts, seem corroborate ber pretensions, 
The Aneedutes are written in « sambling, desul- 


to 
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tory manner, Dut generally in @ style vivacious 
enough. They relate to most of the European 
Courte—Russia, Sweden, Prussia, Naples, &c. 
and contain a good deal of amusing gussip. 

The second volume is transiated from M. de 
Bauseet’s ** Cour de Napoleon ;* whore name, 
however, is not given. The anecdotes of the 
Imperial Court are very garrulous and amusing. 


Sir Michael Scott; a Romance. By 
Allan Cunningham. 3 vols. 12mo, 

The name of the hero of Mr. Cunningham’s 
romance has been mede suthciently familiar to 
general readers by the illustrious author of the 
** Lay of the Last Minstrel,” who has, hke the 
author before us, exhibited that worthy baron 
under the popular guise of an enchanter. Se 
strong, indeed, are the chances that the rhyme 
of the one poet, and the prose of the other, will 
cause Sir Michael to be very extensively believed 
to be a conjuror, (which many other baronets, 
besides Sir Thomas Lethbridge, are not,) that we 
think we shall be serving the cause of truth, and 
the family of Scott, who might not like to have 
so portentous a descent, by stating who Mr, Cun- 
ningham’s hero really was. Sir Michael Scott 
was the second Baron of Balweiry, and lived in 
the I3th century. He was an extracrdinary 
person in point of talents; and was remarkable 
for his knowledge of languages, an! a profound 
acquaintance with mathematics; and he had, 
moreover, made some ingenious discoveries in 
chemistry. His familiarity with foreign tongues 
led people to suspect bim of using unhallowed 
and diabolical words; his mathematical figures 
were taken for magical signs; and his chemical 
experiments were regarded as the tites of hell. 
Sir Michael Scott travetled through France into 
Germany, and resided some years at the court of 
the Emperor Frederick the Second. In 1290 Sir 
Michae! was one of the envoys seat tu Norway to 
bring home Queen Margaret, who died on the 
road, 

Such is the true account of Sir Michael Scots ; 
but Mr. Cunningham has very properly adepted 
the more popular and portival belief, and has 
produced a work of very uncommon talent and 
fancy. Sor Michael is represented m the ro- 
mance as resuscitating the body of King James, 
who fell in the fatal fight of Flodden, and as 
leading him through various and = glittering 
scenes; through heaven, earth, and even hell— 
through pageants of witchcraft, among real be- 
ings of flesh and blood, among false pageants, 
and the unsubstantial forms of allegory. All this 
Mr. Cunningham has accomplished with great 
dexterity, and he has displeyed a most prodigal 
invention in the creation of his innumerable cha- 
racters and incidents. Among the happiest of 
his descriptive passages, we think, are the un- 
discovered islands—the Vale of Bliss—the Icy 
Zone—Paradise, and the Abudes of Ocean. In. 
stead of quoting these, however, we shall take 
one of the witch-narratives, from the Author's 
accuunt of the Sabbath of the Sorcerers:— 

“ Sir Thomas was a strict and a holy knight, 
and one whe feared no foe, either of our world 
or this. And there came oue evening a pilgrim 
to his gate, who said, ‘ Rise, Sir Knight, and nde, 
lor in yun glen there isa fatse knight and a fair 
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lady, and ehe is weeping, and he is vowing, and 
she is shrieking, and be is pursuing her from tree 
to Stream, and from benk to brae. Her cries 
would put spirit in aman of marble. A holy 
vow, which it would be my perdition to break, 
withheld my hand from helping her—and a fee. 
ble hand it is, Sir Knight ;° and he held up a 
hand withered and weak to the postern light. 
Sir Thomas spurred his horse into the wild glen, 
and ali the glen echoed with the wailings and the 
shriekings of awoman. And there he saw a lady 
as lovely as a summer morn, her garments rent, 
her locks dishevelied, and her white limbs bleed- 
ing from briars and thorns, flying like a frighted 
hart along the banks of a little stream; while 
close behind her followed a knight, a drawn sword 
in his hand, the light of desire in his eyes, and 
imprecations upon bis lips. 

**Sir Thomas teaped from his horse, held bis 
sword between the pursued and the pursuer, and 
said, * Go, lady, to my tower—yonder gleam its 
windows ; whilst thou, proud Sir, must answer 
with thy sword why thou behavest thus rudely.’ 
The lady threw herself at his feet and clasped his 
knees, and every sob she gave, it seemed as if her 
heart would break, The stranger knight uttered 
not a word, but struck «a blow on the helmet of 
Sir Thomas, which no common mail could have 
withstood ; but his helmet was secured by a holy 
charm, and the fire which sprang from the blow 
eparkied like falling sters. And Sir Thomas 
etruck a blow, and the shield which the false 
knight held up to guard himself was shorn asun- 
der like rushes, and the weapon bit deep in his 
shoulder. Fire, and not blood, spouted from the 
wound—he yelled, and fled, and vanished, 

“Then Sir Thomas raised the lady in his arms, 
and held her pale face to the moon, for she had 
fainted, and dropped water on her brow, and her 
breathing and beauty returned. When she opened 
her eyes and beheld the noble face of her deliverer, 
she was sore abashed, and blushes overspread brow 
and bosom, and she wist not what to say. And 
he bore her to his tower, and set her on a couch, 
and ordered maidens to attend her; he served her 
himself with the white bread and the wine;and her 
neck was so exquisitely white and pure, that it 
showed the red wine as she drank to her deliver- 
er. Ah! Cummers, this is a sweet and pleasant 
picture to draw; and think ye 1 was not aven- 
ged? When he took his arm from under her 
neck as the day dawned, and the sun-light threw 
its fays in at the window, and looked in the la. 
dy's face, think ve she blushed and hid her eyes, 
and dropped a tear? No, no. Ill tell ye, bel- 
dames, what she did: she held up the very 
stump which I hold up now, and smiled a smile 
of scorn in his face, and said, ‘ You took the 
hand, and you coveted the body.’ But why need 
I prolong a tale of mirth—he is crazed, and I am 
avenged. Cummers, can any of ye tell a tale like 
that?” 

To all those who love the marvellous and thie 
mysterious in popular superstitions, we are sure 
that Mr. Cunningham’s new romance will be 
most exciting and delightful. 


Friendship’s Offering, a Literary Al- 
bum, and Christmas and New Year’s 
Present for 1828. 18mo. 

This is anothes of the beautiful rivals for pub- 
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lic favour of which so many hare this year ap- 
peared. ‘* The Cacadure,” a story of the penin- 
sular war; * Auguste de Valcour,” a story of 
deep and touching interest, most eloquently 
told by the author of Gilbert Earle; * The Or. 
phans,” a pathetic little sketch by the Editor; 
and ** Totian’s last Picture,” a narrative of great 
force and talent, written by the author of ** Chro. 
nicles of London Bridge,” ate the best of the 
serious tales; among the comic contributions, 
we may point out as peculiarly good, * The 
Married Actress ;" an * Essay on Housekeepers 5” 
a sketch by Miss Mitford, and an Irish story by 
Mr. Croker—not quite worthy, however, of the 
Author of “ Fairy Legends.” There is some very 
sweet und graceful poetry by the Rev. Mr. 
Moultrie, and a very clever tale in verse, 
by Mr. Praed; and among the other poetical 
contributors we may mention the names of 
Southey, Pringle, Allan Canmingham,] Mrs. Opie, 
L. E. L., John Clare, Bernard Barton, Neele, 
&e. ke. —a highly attractive list. The embel. 
lishments are in general well selected and en 
graved; the gem of the book, however, is * The 
Captive Slave,” an exquisite print by Finden, 
from a painting by Simpson; it is only to be 
regretted that the subject is a disagreeable one. 
The frontispiece is a charming engraving by Hum- 
phry’s, from Wood's very pretty picture, “ The 
Syiph ;* and * Titian’s last Picture,” from Bone, 
is very honvurable to the talents of Mr. Ensom, 
** The Italian Wanderer,” and * The Cottage 
Diorama,” are two pleasing domestic subjects. 
** The Rustic Wreath” is equally well treated by 
the painter and engraver; the three landscapes 
that embellish the volume are very prettily exe- 
cuted; the golden dedication plate is very gay 
and gorgeous; and this annual is distinguished 
from its compeers by being bound in a style 
combining both solidity and beauty. 


A General and Heraldric Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the British 
Empire. By Jobn Burke, Esq. 6vo. 1628, 


For a long time Pecrages and Baronetages seem 
to have been published rather for the purpose of 
ridicule than reference; and the idiotic blunders 
that occur in every page of the works published 
under the name of Debrett, (who, by the way, 
has been some years dead,) have rendered his 
corpulent little volumes elmost amusing, and fur- 
nished ample food for mocking and mischievous 
wit. The work*before us puts forth claims to be 
considered as an authority on the subject of no- 
ble genealogies; and theugh it ie not absolutely 
correct, (who could expect immaculateness ina 
volume comprising more than 100,000 dates and 
names?) it is as nearly so as can reasonably be 
expected; and the few errors that occur are so 
obviously mistakes of the press, that they can 
mislead nv one. We find no instances, as in De- 
brett, of peers enjoying a title for a thousand 
years; younger sons being born before the found. 
ef of the family; a viscount marrying a duke, 
or a title (even an Irish one) regularly descending 
from son to father! The pretensions of Mr. Burke's 
work are grounded, first, on the care with which 
accurate information has been sought; secondly, 
on its comprising in one volume, and under « 
strict alphabetical order, not only the Peers and 
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Baronets of England, but of Scotland and Ireland; 
thirdly, on tts value as a« reference to the Aistory 
of each family, and anecdotes of their most emi- 
nent members, the work is 
quite new, it relieves the dryness of a book of 
thie kind, and we are bound to say, that Mr. 
heads 


The last feature of 


Burke has accumulated under some of his 
a great variety of very amusing and curious mat- 
ter; and in some instances (in the case of the 
Berkely peerage, for example) his 
is particularly new, and to many persons will 
be deeply interesting. Besides the introductory 
information which might be expected, the 
the House of Guelph is minutely 
traced , and among other biographies and his- 
torn 


information 


descent of 


anecdotes that enliven Mr, Burke's volume, 
we may mention of John Russell, 
under Bedford. the death of Sic T. Boughton : the 


the account 
orjwin of Milton’s Comus, under Bridgewater; a 
under Denbigh; 
Elizabeth, 


notice of Fielding the novelist, 


some curlous particulars of Oucen 


Denny; of Evelyn, under his name; of 
Canning under Garvagh » of Sir W. Wallace, the 
Scottish Wallace, kc. Ac. A⸗ the 
chief value of such a perlormance lies in its cor. 
allowed to be the most 
Burke's Dic- 


tionary of the Peerage and Baronetage. 


Blue Stocking Hall. 


Both poets and prose-writers agree that ** trath 
} 


under 


hero, uodet 


rectness, this will be 


laudatory thing we can say of Mr. 


3 vols. 


severe in fairy fiction drest” is infinitely more 
attractive than in her own simple vesture; and 
being sods, beyond all doubt, more likely to win 
votaries, It is this which has induced moralisis 
of the elder time to clothe her in the garb of 
fable, allegory, and apelogye: and modern au- 
thors have for the same reason assumed the more 
seductive form of a novel, to teach those who 
would never bave submitted to be taught ina 
graver shape, the great doctrines of religion, and 
those 
when delicately insinuated, 
cellent persoas have done much service, both to 


moral truths which are most convincing, 


moet Many ex. 
the cause of piety and the improvement of man. 
ners, by adopting the disguise of romance to re- 
commend what is of the most important reality. 
Of the plot or story, and the characters, or 
the incidents that afford room for the arguments 
of the writer on the multifarious and interesting 
topics discussed in these volumes, we shall say 
nothing. We leave the more amusing parts of 
the work to be found out by the reader; but we 
cannot help giving a specimen at once of the au. 
thor’s sense and experience of the world :— 

** Dear aunt, then,’ said I, ‘ the great object 
to which a girl's prospects should tend from in. 
fancy to maturity is marriage: and every prudent 
mother, TE need not say to you, is perpetually 
intent upon this termination of all ber cares and 
anxiety. To marry a daughter well is no casy 
matier now-a-days, and often requires a vast deal 
of address to bring about the event. Beauty, 
though very captivating, will not do without 
money, and young men have learned to be philo- 
sophers ; they can see aud admire, but, like the 
Barun of Moubray, they must know how ‘ to 
lore and to ride away,’ unless they would entail 
ruin on their posterity. Almost every man’s cir- 


cumstances are dipped more or less, either by his 
own folly of that of his predecessors ; and most 
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men look to a fortunate marriage some time or 
other in their lives, for the purpose of paying off 
charges on their property, and clearing a load of 
debt. Now, girls of large fortune may certainly 
take some liberties; for even were they old, ugly, 
or Llue, thousands will tell, and they may gene- 
rally command a choice amongst the other sex; 
but young women, even of such personal attrac- 
tion as my cousins, ought * to be with caution 
bold.” I do assure you, that were you at this 
moment suddenly removed to Londun, 1 would 
not, for any consideration that I can name, that 
Emily and Charlotte were discovered to know u 
syllable of Greck, Latin, botany, chemistry, or 
any of the arts and sciences: it is unheard of 
in town, except to be laughed at, or avoided; 
and as your girls have pretensions that might 
secure their being courted in the best society, it 
would mortity any one who loves them to witness 
a complete failure in their debut, through a want 
of that circumspection which mothers, so inufe- 
know Dear little 
Fan is young and volatile; there is more dan- 
ger of ler betraying herself than of her sisters’ 
Much might be done still with your 
elder guls, who are so reasonable and so docile, 
that they would probably take a hint immedi- 
ately; but it is quite a sin not to snatch Fanny 
trom perdition, by allowing what azure she has 
already contracted, to fade away as quickly as 
possible. Elegant and accomplished, pretty and 
pleasing, my cousins are formed for the world, 
and would shine in it; but Greek, Latin, che- 
Mistry, et cetera, are like furgery, never to be for- 
given.’ 

** Here L paused, and my Auntcalmly replied, ‘I 
fear, my dear boy, that I shall make matters worse 
rather than better by my answer to your advice 
but, notwithstanding, I must run the risk, and 
boldly hazard the loss of your esteem, by de- 
tailing sume opinions of mine, which do not har. 
monise at all with your's, First, then, you will 
stare at me peihaps when | tell you, that | am 
very far from thinking marriage necessary to the 
happiness of my children, though should | live to 
see them find such partners as I think worthy of 
them, I should rejoice, inasmuch as, under cer- 
tain circumstances, | look upon marriage as the 
happiest lot of life in this chequered scene; but, 
Arthur, rank and fortune are only accidents, and 
make no part of the essence in my creed of such 
requisites as Constitute felicity in domestic union, 
My dear girls will not be rich, but they will have 
evough to make them independent, If they 
marry, I think I may venture to say, that it will 
not be through worldly motives of aggrandize- 
ment; and should they remain single, they will, 
I trust in the Almighty, be both useful and con- 
tented,’” 


rior to you, how to exercise. 


being giddy. 


Sketches of the War in Greece. By 
Philip James Green, Esq. late British 
Consul for the Morea, 6vo. 


Mr. Green is fortunate in his time of publica. 
tion. He has hit upon the precise period when 
the public attention is earnestly turned towards 
the affairs of Greece, and when all information 
connected with its present struggle is read with 
eagerness and interest. In the title-page of his 
volume, the author avails himself of such import- 
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ance as may be derived from bts having been 
British Consul for the Morea; and, therefore, he 
must not be disappointed if more is expected 
from his pen than would be from that of a pass. 
ing traveller, or from one destitute of the means 
of acquiring official information, We learn from 
the Preface that Mr. Green is vo Phil-Hellene; 
and that de Pouqueville’s work, entitled, “ De la 
Regeneration de ta Grece,” is one of his chief 
provocations to publication. But the author 
svall speak for himself :— 

* If, in the course of these Extracts, instead of 
adopting the terms Infidels and Christians, | 
have made use of those of Turks and Greeks, it 
must not be thence inferred that I am prejudiced 
against the Greek Cause. On the contrary, it is 
impossible to be indifferent in such a Ceuse—it 
1s impossible not to wish the liberation of any 
people from a state of thialdom su degrading as 
that of the Rajahs under the Ottoman dominion, 
But enthusiastic admiration of their chajacter, 
considered as the descendants and representatives 
of the ancient Greeks, must not be exprcied 
from a candid observer of the manners of the 
modern race who boast their name, That they 
may again exhibit the virtues and talents that 
have shed a charm over their land, is ardently to 
be desired ; but, in the meantime, it cannot be 
disguised that the Greeks of the present day are 
little advanced in intellect or moral feeling be- 
yond their barbarian oppressors, 

**There is one among the numerous publica- 
tions on Greek affairs, which I cannot pass un- 
noticed, viz. the work of Dr. Pouqueville, enti- 
tled, *“*La Regeneration de la Grece,” in four 
volumes octavo, published at Paris in 1824, My 
personal acquaintance with the writer, and with 
his brother, the Consul at Patrass, and the fact 
of Dr, Pouqueville’s works being received as au. 
thority in France, must plead my apology for in- 
treducing my remarks in this place. Without 
professing to have read the whole of this volumi. 
nous production of 2235 closely printed pages, a 
task for which, | am inclined to believe, none but 
the writer of it has had sufficient patience, a co- 
pious Index, in itself a work, has enabled me to 
refer to such parts of it as relate to the particu. 
lar transactions which have come under my im- 
mediate observation. 

* My knowledge of the Doctor’s peculiar ad- 
vantages in procuring information, from his bro- 
ther having been on the spot as French Consul 
at the moment when the Insurrection began, led 
me to examine his account of these transactions 
with curiosity and attention; but my astonish- 
ment was geat indeed, when I found that such 
advantages had been employed to ive credit to 
falsehoods the most daring, to a distortion of 
facts the most ingenious, and in every falsehood, 
in every misstatement, tu pursue the grand ob- 
ject of blackening the English name. That my- 
self and my brothers are the individuals in whose 
persons he has most frequently sought to pan- 
der to the vitiated taste for such abuse that 
unhappily exists among our Gallic neighbours, 
might justify severer language than any that 
shall be used here. As far as we are con. 


cerned, I shall content myself at present with 
observing, that the persons who are thus tra- 
duced, are those on whom Mousieur Hugues 
Pooqueville threw himself for protection.” 
JI%—VOL, XXIV. NO. LXXXV, 
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This passage presents the general character of 
the volume, which consists of a series of extracts 
from the private correspondence of the author, 
written, and some illustrative notes furnished by 
his brother, who appears to be still in the Morea, 
or its neighbourhood. Of the quality of the 
correspondence, no very fevourable mention can 
be justly made. Without stopping to inquire 
whether its style and sentiments do not savour a 
little of partizanship, it must be confessed that it 
exhibits a barrenness in information and reflec- 
tion which unfits it for affording, as the author 
seems to have expected it would, “a correct, 
general, and connected view of the principal 
events of the interesting struggle that yet con. 
tinues to agitate Eastern Europe.” This is the 
more to be regretted, as the public have hitherto 
been supplied with scarcely any detailed mforma- 
tion of facts which has not passed through the 
hands of speculators who have basely trafficked 
in pretended liberality, or of wild enthusiasts who 
would us readily assail the Constitution of Eng- 
land aa the despotism of the Ottomans. This 
state of ignorance ought not to continue, The 
people of Great Britain have now an interest in 
the question. Both by treaty and by arms their 
country has taken a part «n the affaire of Greece ; 
and if the serious consequences should ensue, 
which possibly may result from late events, it is 
on them that the burthen must fall, 

It is but justice, however, to say of Mr. 
Green's work, that although it falls short of its 
professed purpose, much of it will still be read 
with interest and advantage. He witnessed the 
breaking out of the contest, and, from his official 
situation, had frequent communication both with 
the Turks and the Greeks. He does vot pretend 
to enter into tLe subject as a politician, but con. 
tents himself with giving a brief description of 
what he considers to have been the principal 
occurrences up to a late period, 


The Ant: A Periodical Paper published 
in Glasgow during the years 1626 and 
1427 ; in Two Series, Original and Select. 
The Originals from the Pen, and the Se- 
lections from the Repositories of Solomon 
Saveall, Gent. Original Department, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The Ant: A Selection of Pieces, chiefly 
Narrative, in Prose and Verse, hitherto 
unappropriated by Compilers; with an 
elegant Vignette Title. 1 vol. 12mo. 


We hail with satisfaction the appearance of 
the spirited little work now under consideration, 
called ** The Ant,” which came out in Glasgow, the 
great Nineveh of the North, in fortnightly num- 
bers, and having been brought to a close, is now 
published entire, It consists of two departmentr, 
original and select; and these, having been sepe- 
rately paged in the progress of the work, are now 
divided, and each form a neat volume, The se- 
lections which fill the first volame are made with 
truth and judgment; and the editor has been 
peculiarly successful in bringing together specl- 
mens of literary talent of the most diversified 
kind, while he has avoided the insertion of any 
thing common-place. He has thus formed an 
attractive volume fur the lovers of light aud ele- 
gant reading—a species of literature which, amidst 

c 
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all the present highly laudable exertions to diffuse 
scientific information, ought not to be neglected, 
for it is scarcely a less important branch of intel. 
lectual discipline, to adorn and elevate the taste 
than to instruct the understanding. 

We perceive, by the concluding page of the 
volume occupied by original matter, that it bas 
been wholly the production of one individual, 
who must have brought « considerable degree of 
invention and elasticity of mind to bear upon his 
task; for we reckon it no easy one to support 
for a twelvemonth a work of the kind with so 
much of spirit and vivacity as animate * The 
Aunt.” Our limits will hardly permit us to give a 
conspectus of its contents. They are of the most 
diversified kind, Essays, Tales, Sketches, and 
Criticisms, interspersed with poetical pieces, 
grave and gay, pathetic, humorous, and witty. 
The general merits of this melange are, the origi- 
nality and facility of invention which it exhibits, 
and the racy and unabated spirit which sparkles 
through its pages. It is, however, far from equal, 
asthe composition betrays not a few traces of 
haste and inaccuracy, and contains occasional 
Scotticisms of expression, Of the Prosaic part, 
the Tales and Sketches are the most favourable 
specimen of the author's powers; and there is 
one story, called ** The Spate,” which, notwith- 
standing the entirely local nature of its allusions, 
we have read with much interest. “ The Emi- 
grants of Avondale” is written in a different but 
aleo felicitous style. “ The First Sigh”—a sus. 
piration which turns out to be the beginning of 
happiness—is, we think, rather awkwardly intro- 
duced, “The Ghost Story,” which of course 
ends with there being no ghost in the case, is told 
in an engaging and easy manner. The Sketches 
of the one legged Bookbinder and Blind Angus 
possess much eraisemb/ance, and though executed 
in a gay and riant style, interest our sympathy 
and benevolence in behalf of the subjects of them. 
The papers on the wetering places of the West of 
Scotland contain some masterly sketches of the 
romantic scenery of that coast, and afford lively 
pictures of the society which frequents them. 
The Correspondence and Dialogues, which reflect 
the incident and literary intelligence of the day, 
are happily manoged to give glimpses of the cha. 
racters of the ideal personages who are made to 
carry them on, and to interest us in the agreeable 
denovement of a wedding, which the author 
beneficently makes the plot, of what would be a 
story of itself, thicken into by the conclusion of 
the volume. 

There are also several series of specimens of 
new readings in Bailey and Johnson, somewhat 
similar to those which appeared on a more ex. 
tended ecale in a former volume of this journal, 
in which the definitions are very cleverly and 
tersely expressed, For example, ‘* Allegory—a 
round.about road to wisdom—now shut up by 
the Trustess of Taste.” “ Yes—one of the syl- 
lables of fate—a peg on which destiny hangs the 
hopes of lovers.” ** Advice—a commodity which 
every possessor of it thinks invaluable—yet has. 
tens to get rid of.” 

The verses which are scattered through the 
volume are, like the prose, very diversified in 
their style, and perhaps even more than it of 
very unequal merit—meny of them exhibiting 
very considerable power, while others have no 
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Letter title to a place along with them than their 
local attractions, and the partiality of a parent 
confers—we suppose a youthful one, On the 
whole, however, we are much pleased with the 
warmth and boldness of conception which per. 
vades the poetry of this volume, and esteem the 
inequality of its character, which we have no- 
ticed, a much lese unfavourable symptom of ge- 
nuine talent than a biameless and insipid me- 
diocrity. 


A Practical Treatise on the Use of the 
Blowpipe in Chemical and Mineral Ana- 
lysis: including a systematic arrange- 
ment of Simple Minerals, &c. &c. By 
John Griffin, Author of ** Chemical Re- 
creations.” l2mo. 


This work is intended as a manual of instruc. 
tion for the use of operators with the blowpipe; 
and as an introduction to the science and written 
systems of mineralogy. With regard to the 
latter point, the main object of the author has 
been to remove the cifficalty the student now 
has to encounter, in his endeavours to discover 
the name of any specimen he may meet with. 
For this purpose he has formed a_ systematic 
arrangement of classes and subdivisions of classes, 
founded upon a consolidation of the plans of Aikin 
and Bakewell, The care and attention with 
which he has performed his task merit commen. 
dation. 


The Establishment of the Turks in En- 
rope. An Historical Discourse. 


** The facts,” says the preface, “ contained in 
the following discourse have not any novelty to 
recommend them: they are taken from D'Ohs. 
son, Thornton, Busbek, Volney, and the nume. 
rous travellers in the East.” The writer begins 
with the fall of Constantinople, as an important 
epoch in history, and thus divides his subject. 
1. The extent of the conquest. 2. The character 
and genius of the conquerors. 3, The causes of 
their success, 4. The kind of government they 
established. 5. The causes which have arrested 
their progress and ied to their decline. The 
greater part of what is given under the first head 
is merely amusing. All that is stated worth at- 
tending to is contained in a few lines, which state 
that in 1519 the Turkish empire comprehended 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Caramania, Greece, Alba- 
nia, Busnia, Servia, and Macedonia, The cha. 
racier and religion of the Turks, the effect of 
them upon the success of their arms, and the na- 
ture of the Turkish Government, are treated of 
with judgment, clearness, and ability. The de- 
cline of the power of the Turks is attributed 
principally to their belief in predestination, and 
contempt for other nations, and their consequent 
neglect of the exertions necessary for improve- 
ment, which is farther encouraged by the enjoy- 
ments of their climate; to the absolute despo- 
tism of the Government, and slavery of its sub- 
jects, without any of the distinctions of rank to 
be found in other countries; and to the manner 
in which the Turks have been kept perfectly dis- 
tinct from the people they have conquered. They 
have thus remained stationary amidst the general 
progress of other nations, This Discourse is in- 
teresting and valuabdie, as far as it goes. It does 
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not profess to contain any thing in the way of 
practical suggestion for the present, nor of spe. 
culation as to the future. 


London in the Olden Time ; or Tales 
intended to illustrate the Manners and 
Superstitions of its Inlabitants from the 
Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century. Second 
Series. 8vo. 

The grand object of these Tales is “ to exhibit 
the various romantic and superstitious observ. 
ances and the picturesque institutions of the mid- 
die ages, in connection with and in illustration 


- of some of the most interesting localities of an- 


cient London.” This being the main purpose, 
the author, us he himself says, “‘ has been more 
anxious to preserve the keeping, and to present a 
correct picture of manners aud customs, than to 
astonish by intricacy of plot or singularity, of in- 
cidents ; and more willing to seize any peculiar 
trait of character that would illustrate the now 
forgotten customs or modes of thought of our 
forefathers, than to keep steadily in view the 
unity of the story.” He has executed his task 
with remarkable felicity. His stories are more 
than adequate to their purpose; though slight, 
they are interesting and well managed; the 
images and associations which they call up are 
pleasing and appropriate; and the style of the 
narrative is easy and greceful. In the volume 
befure us there are four tales, illustrative 
of the manners of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. An extract 
will convey a notion of the manner in which the 
work is executed, more agreeably and effectually 
than any remarks or description. The following 
is from “The Word of a Knight,” a tale of the 
fourteenth century. It is the account of an in- 
terview between Sir Herbert de Roos, a young 
knight, who has made a vow to return to France 
by a certain-time, and has taken refuge with the 
Austin Friars, and Cecily, the daughter of Maude 
Twyeden a widow, a taverner in Cornhill, at 
whose house the knight had lodged while suffer- 
ing from wounds and fatigue. 

* While this conversation was passing, young 
Cecily was taking her way to the church of the 
Austin Friars, then rearing a beautiful spire, and 
looking proudly down on the spacious and nobly 
built halls and offices of the convent, and sur- 
rounded by a large and well-cultivated garden, 
that extended nerthward almost to the London 
wall ;—that interesting remnant of old London, 
and which might have stood, with its splendid 
monuments and rich brasses, telling a witching 
tale of other days; but whose fair chancel was 
destroyed, and noble tombs ruthlessly cast down, 
and its brasses, almost valucless save for their de- 
licate workmanship, rapaciously torn from the 
pavement to be sold as old metal—not by Puri. 
tans and levellers (these admirable scape-goats 
of all the mischief that has been done for the 
last three centuries), but by that orthodox sup- 
porter of Henry VIII. Sir William Powlett, lord 
treasurer, Yes, old Austin-Friars’ church ! thou 
wast despuiled, and thy beauty defaced, not by 
exaggerated, and perhaps mistaken, but yet stern 
and high principle, but by sordid love of gain, and 
avarice that knew no bounds ; and I can never 
tread thy mouldering pavement, and mark, at 
long intervals, those age-worn stones, on which 


we may dimly trace the faint outline of Knight, 
ecclesiastic, or lady, once wrought in the deli. 
cately engraved brass, but l execrate the rapacity 
of Henry’s lord high treasurer, 

* Not with these feelings did young Cecily, 
curtsying reverently to the porter, and gazing 
with admiration at the fair winduws, each cast. 
ing a blaze of party.coloured light on the pave. 
ment, and chequering the lofty clustered pillars 
with tints of every hue, enter the Austin Friars’ 
church. The service had concluded, but between 
the two rows of lofty clustered pillars, that bound 
the middle aisle, Cecily bent her footsteps to- 
ward that spot where the chancel commenced, 
and on which the rich tomb of Humphrey Bo- 
hun, Earl of Hereford and Essex, the munificent 
founder of the lately erected church, was placed, 
with spurs, helmet, and ‘coat of worship,’ shin- 
ing in the rainbow-tinted lights while the long 
pennon, with the proud badge of the Swan and 
Antelope ; and the azure banner, with its rich 
blazonry of the bend Argent cottised Or, with 
six lions rampant Or,’ suspended above, flowed 
like a gorgeous funeral-pall over the recumbent 
eftigy. 

** With step, light as the breeze that swept 
along, just waving the long pennon, but too faint 
to move the heavily broidered banner, Cecily 
glided onward, and soon reached the tomb; 
where, alone, and sorrowfully contemplating 
these last honours paid to bigh birth and chi. 
valry, @ young men stood, wrapt in a large plain 
cloak, whose countenance, though handsome, 
bore evident traces of sickness and deep anxiety. 
A beautiful falcon on his wrist was the only sign 
of his bigh station; but a peculiar dignity in his 
bearing, and the fire that slumbered in his dark 
eye, seemed to mark him as one who could both 
poise a resistless lance, and urge with gilt spurs 
his fleet destrere at the tournament, or on the 
battle-field, 

** Unwilling to disturb his deep meditation, 
Cecily retreated a few paces, and endeavoured to 
beguile the time by counting the golden lions on 
the banner, and comparing the delicate painting 
of the Swan and Antelope on the pennon, with 
the rude imitation that swung above her mother’s 
door; casting from time to time a glance of re- 
spectful but affectionate concern toward the 
young man, who, still absorbed in sorrowful 
thoughts, stood motionless as the effigy on which 
he gazed. He at length aroused himself; and 
Cecily, drawing from her kercher the carefully 
concealed flask of Vernage, came forward with a 
respectful curtsy, just uttering In a low voice, 
* My mother’s humble service— ye said ye 
liked it.’ 

*** You are vety kind, my fair girl,’ said the 
young man, with a sorrowful smile, 

* ¢ Oh, your worship! we are but borel folk, 
not worthy to dv aught for noble knight who 
hath done deeds of arms in France,’ said Cecily ; 
* and talk not of kindness; for when the minstrel, 
last Christmas, sang of Sir Lanval, how evilly 
he was entreated by the mayor, methought, had 
that brave knight come to me, I would have 
lodged him in my best room, and brought him 
wastel-bread, and wine in a silver cup; for who 
may not reverence the gilt spur?’ 

VYe are very kind,’ replied the young man. 
* Alas ! I have little save thanks to offer ye.’ 
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“ * And thanks sre more than payment from 
so huenourable @ gentieman,’ returned Cecily, 
looking affectionately up iv his face; * our Lady 
and St. George grant I may soon see ye at the 
tournament setting lance in rest in honour of 
some fair lady !’ 

** Alas, that may never bel’ replied the 
young man; and, turning abruptly away, he 
buried his face in his hands, as he rested against 
the pillar, and seemed revolving sad and con- 
flicting thoughts in his mind, At length, as 
though with violent effurt, he turned toward the 
affectionate girl: ‘ My fair maiden, I have wea- 
ried ye with service; and yet there is one last 
service 1 would pray ye to do me,’ 

** Command me as ye list,’ answered Cecily, 
curteying; * but speak not of last.’ 

“* 1 must quit England ere three days,’ said 
be; ‘1 must raise thirty marks for the charges 
of my voyage, and fur these holy fathers; now I 
would pray ye to take my falcon and inquire a 
buyer: I have none to do that service, or 1 would 
not so trouble ye.’ 

* ¢ The faicon |’ exclaimed the astonished girl, 
involuntarily lifting her hands and gazing in the 
young man’s face, unable to believe she had heard 
aright. 

“* Yes, my falcon,’ replied he, glancing one 
look at the beautiful bird, end swiftly averting 
his head—not before Cecily had perceived, in the 
agitated and deeply sorrowful expression of his 
countenance, what told, in language more forcible 
than words, his distress at parting with what, 
excepting his horse, was the last thing a knight 
ever relinquished. 

* With instinctive delicacy she withdrew her 
eyes, while her unsophisticated good sense, and 
overflowing kind-heartedness, were busied in 
forming plans to prevent this sacrifice. ‘ Your 
worship, "tis a perilous time for a sea voyage,’ 
she at length timidly said; * remember your long 
sickness; and in spring-tide a gallant company 
will set off.’ 

“*] know it, I know all, my fair girl,’ inter- 
rupted the young man, ‘ but it must be; I have 
promised; and what is sacred, if not the word of 
a knight?’ 

** Methinks we could raise some part,’ re- 
plied Cecily, ‘ if I went to Vincioli in Lombard. 
street, with that jewel ye left my mother.’ 

* * Never, my fair girl, never |’ said the young 
man, peremptorily: ‘ the vow of a knight binds 
him to succour all widows and orphans, and shall 
he despoil them? 1 have e’en now received 
from ye more than I may ever repay. So, take 
the falcon ; methinks, without his bells and col- 
lar, he is worth thirty marks; he hath been well 
trained, and never missed his prey.’ 

* * Nay, any service but that, noble sir,’ cried 
Cecily; ‘the falcon so loveth ye, he will pine 
away 3 and ye will sorely miss him. Oh, had ye 
bat seen how he looked at ye, when your young 
page brought him, and ye lay with yuur eyes 
closed like this noble earl—so white and so death- 
like! And then, when ye sat up, and used to cry 
* Sir Kaye,’ how he would come and flutter his 
wings, and sit on your wrist, and look up in your 
face like a Christian |’ 

“* Alas, my poor Sir Kaye |’ sighed the young 
man, stroking the silken plumage of the noble 
bird, which looked up in his face as though he 
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were conscious he had been the subject of con- 
versation. ‘ My brave Sir Kaye !? would | might 
keep ye!—Bilauncharde, I fear me, is dead in 
France ¢ and sad is the lot of the knight bereft 
both of steed and falcon.’ 

* * Noble sir,’ cried Cecily, * ye said once, in 
your sickness, ye knew Sir Walter Manny, that 
brave and gentle and courteous and open-handed 
knight: he would joyfully lend ye the money; 
for they say "tis his wont to declare that wealth 
is of no use save to dispart among his compa- 
nions in arme; and he gave Sir Antony Tracey an 
hundred marks to buy a horse and armour, but 
last spring; and forty marks to master Lynd- 
wode’s son, though but an esquire, towards a 
new helmet and sword, against the tournament 
at Cheap; he will come from Windsor next 
week.’ 

* **Twill be too late, my fair girl,’ sorrow- 
fully replied the young man; ‘1 have sworn by 
St. George and St. Michael to be at Angouleswme 
by the eve of St. Bridget; so I must take my 
voyage to Rochelle forthwith, whether in a litter 
or on a bier.’ 

** * Alas, I would that fairy folk did kind deeds 
now, as in old time,’ cried Cecily ; * for then ere 
morning ye might have a purse never empty, 
and a fair steed standing before the door, with 
gold and scarlet hougings. Our Lady assist us, for 
1 may never sell the falcon. But stay till to- 
morrow, noble sir—only till to-morrow.’ Again 
the affectionate girl respectfully curtsied, and 
bounding along the aisle, disappeared ere the 
young man could return her farewell.” 


Classical Manual; or, a Mythological, 
Historical, and Geographical Commen- 
tary on Pope’s Homer, and Dryden's 
Eneid of Virgil: with a copious Index. 
8vo. 


In this work information necessary for the 
illustration of the two great epic poets of Greece 
and Rome has been collected with much dili- 
gence. It may be useful, not only to the reader 
of Pope and Dryden, but to the youthful student 
of the original languages, to whom the interpre- 
tation of the Latin notes is commonly too trov- 
blesome a task to be voluntarily added to the 
construing of the text. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether, for ordinary purposes, any thing 
more is wanted than the Classical Dictionary of 
Lempriere. 


Ideas and Realities; or Thoughts on 
Various Subjects. By William Danby, 
Esq. of Swinton Park, Yorkshire. 8vo. 


The author thus states his own motives and 
objects :— 

“ After much thinking and much doubting, 
A. Z. found that the surest ground to form an 
opinion upon, expecially in deep subjects, is by 
the proper estimation of our own knowledge and 
our powers of reasoning, not expecting more sa- 
tisfaction than we are capable of receiving, and 
being sensible that the best knowledge we can 
attain to, is that of ourselves. In the course of 
his meditations, he began to write down his own 
thoughts, for his own use, Impressed with the 


above convictions, he wrote in newspapers and 
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magazines. Encouraged by this, he fancied that 
he could write for the public, and accordingly he 
wrote a book, which was commended by ‘ The 
Monthly Review,’ and * The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,’ but having been too much familiarised by 
gratuitous distributions among his friends, and 
also containing some injudicious insertions, was 
read by few only, most people caring little for 
much thought, and preferring easy decisions, and 
above all, amusement. 

“ Half dismayed and half encouraged by this, 
he wrote another, more varied, and rather more 
select, which ———” 

Here he stops without finishing the sentence, 
but we wil! venture to do it for him—* which” 
will probably be no more read than that which 
preceded it. The book contains 1077 heads, and 
under each, one or more observations, These 
are no less creditable to the ability and good 
sense, than to the moral and religious character 
of the writer. They are obviously what they pro- 
fess to be, thoughts written down as they oc- 
curred; and we quite agree with Mr. Danby, that 
the thoughts of intelligent and thinking men are 
always, more or less, worth recording. For po- 
pular effect, however, more than correctness is 
necessary. There must be something striking 
and exciting—epigrammatic neatness, force of 
contrast, variety of illustration, the appearance, 
at least, of noveity, originality, and boldness. 


A New General Atlas, of Fifty-one 
Maps; constructed entirely from uew 
drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. 
Oblong Folio. No. I. 


Mr. Hall is well known as an able and accu- 
rate map engraver, and the present specimen of 
his burin ranks him among the first artists of his 
class. The present number Consists of three 
maps,—France, Russia, and Hindoostan. The 
various divisions are laid down from the latest 
authorities ; in preparing the drawings, the best 
works and the most recent travellers have been 
consulted; and both the chorographical and or- 
thographical departments, as far as we have 
been able to judge, have been attended to with 
the utmost accuracy, The names of places are 
very distinctly engraved ; the map is not over- 
loaded with masses of sea and mountain, render- 
ing the names of places undiscoverable; and the 
boundaries of the various provinces, &c. are co- 
loured with considerable care. In the map of 
Hiadoostan, the various colours are employed to 
mark the possessions of the different powers, 
foreign and native. Upon the whole, we think 
that the excellence and correctness of these 
maps, combined with their moderate price, cane 
not fail to ensure their success; and the con- 
structor of them has no reason te regret the la- 
bour which has produced so complete a compen- 
dium of the latest discoveries and changes on the 
face of the globe. 


Ornithologia; or, the Birds. A Poem, 
in Two Parts: with an Introduction to 
their natural history, and copious notes, 
by James Jennings, author of ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Dialects of the West of 
England.” 


Mr. Jennings begins his preface oddly enough, 
by confuting the saying that “ Miranda canunt 
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sed non credenda poeta,” as M this were a rule 
of conduct, and not a statement of what is, ra. 
ther than an opinion of what ought to be. He 
disclaims all attempts at “ higher order of poetry,” 
and especially the “ elegant labour and pomp of 
diction” of Darwin. Mr. Jennings has perfect. 
ly succeeded in keeping clear of all suspicion of 
sublimity, elegance, and splendour, He pre- 
serves throughout an equably dull and common- 
place style. He never rises above the level of the 
thousand and one volunteer contributions, whose 
productions occasionally grace the pages of * The 
Morning Post,’ and are rejected from those of 
the Magazines. To many of them, indeed, he is 
decidedly inferior, We should not be so much 
disposed to complain of this, but that Mr, Jen- 
nings himeelf talks about “ Poetry ;” and except 
for the display of something poetic, his rhymes 
can be of little use, for a mure inconvenient 
mode of imparting scientific instruction could 
hardly be contrived than annexing long notes to 
a metrical text. If the text is connected toge- 
ther, and is read without interruption, the notes 
must be neglected. If the mass of information 
is in the notes, it should engage undivided atten- 
tion. What, for instance, can be more annoying 
toa student, who is endeavouring tv acquire a 
clear recollection of the divisions and subdivisions 
of science, than such rhymes and references as 
the following :— : 
Text, 
* While from the stubble sudden spring 

The partridges on sounding wing, 

No, social Rasors! ne’er will 1 

Send death ataung you as you fly.” 

Note. 

“For some account of the misery produced 
by firing amongst flocks of birds, see the notes 
to the House-Sparrow’s Speech, For an expla- 
tion of the word Kasor, see the prose portion of 
this introduction.” 

This is certainly a strange mode of simplifying 
instruction, The notes, too, are burdened with 
observations of the most every-day character. 
Who, for instance, in a work of science, of which 
birds are the subject, would think of inserting a 
note for the express purpose of communicating 
information about the tenth wave apoken of 
by the poets, and of ** taking occasion to ob- 
serve that the sea is a subject of intense 
interest, solemnity, and sublimity, at all 
times.” And why cram into such a work dull 
remarks, and duller verses, about slavery? Mr. 
Jennings shows industry ; and by giving up his 
rhymes and digressions, and adopting a new ar- 
rangement, he may make a valuable and popular 
book out of his “ Ornithologia.” As it is, there 
is reason to fear that the merit it really possesses, 
as a collection of scientific knowledge, may be 
rendered unavailing. 


Essays on the Human Intellect, as con- 
structed by God; and on our Saviour, 
considered in bis character of Man; By 
Paul Ferrol. 12mo. 


In a small compass, this work contains the 
result of much reasoning and reflection, That 
portion of it, especially, which relates to the pre. 
paration of the human intellect for a future state, 
is full of ingenious and forcible argument. The 
observations of Mr. Ferrol, indeed, are through- 
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out, characterised by a good sense and soundness 
of thinking, which render them worthy of atten- 
tron, 


True Charity; or, a Tale of the Year 
1800. By the Author of ** Moral Tales.” 


This ie a short and not uninteresting tale, by a 
female writer; the main design of which is to 
exemplify the permanent and beneficial influence 
of an early religious and moral education. The 
author addresses herself principally to the youth. 
ful of her own sex, and dues so advisedly, for she 
appears familiar with their various dispositions, 
habits, and feelings, and her work is exceedingly 
well fitted for their perusal. The scene is laid in 
polished life, and the characters, without exhi- 
biting the energy to be found in a less cultivated 
state, accord well with their various situations, 
Of the style, little more can be said than that it 
is appropriate. An outline of the stury may be 
given in very few words. The only ambition of 
Lord de Clifford was the aggrandisement of his 
family. In opposition to his will, his daughter 
married a young clergyman, Mr. Fitz Osborne, 
and was, in consequence, excluded from his pre. 
sence and affections, On the death of her hus- 
band she was left with two children, Charlies and 
Laura. Charles had entered the army, and the 
tale commences with his return to his native vil. 
lage. He arrives in time to receive his mother’s 
blessing and see her die in poverty. Assisted by 
the villagers, who had often been benefited by the 
bounty of his father, be repaira with his sister to 
London, and is received into the house of Mrs, 
Courtney, who had been the friend of his muther, 
Mrs, Courtney has two daughters and a son, and 
it is in the conduct of this youthful group that 
the effects of education are displayed. The Fitz 
Osbornes have both received a religious and vir- 
tuous education, and so have Algernon Courtney 
and his elder sister Charlotte; but the younger one, 
Eliza, prone to pleasure, and indulged by her mo. 
ther to excess, has been the prey of caprice, envy, 
and self-admiration, She soon becomes the ene- 
my of Laura Fits Osborne, and her enmity is in- 
creased by an intimacy which she forms with 
the Countess of Beaumont, Lord de Clifford's 
daughter-in-law, While affairs are in this state, 
Charles joins his regiment, and is accompanied 
by Algeraon, who takes the appointment of 
chaplain, Laura becomes an object of jealousy 
and hatred to Eliza; and these feelings are 
heightened by. the circumstance, that when in- 
volved in difficulties by imprudence, she borrows 
a small sum of money from her poorer but more 
prudent companion. Laura bears many slights, 
imputations, and ill-treatment, to which she is 
exposed, without allowing the feeling of anger or 
revenge to overcome the true charity which reli- 
gion prescribes; and is ultimately rewarded by its 
being satisfactorily shown that she was unjustly 
accused, and by being received as the grand- 
danghter of Lord de Clifford. 


l2mo. 


Poems. By John Cordingley. 


The saying of Horace should be repeated in all 
possible ways, and on all possible opportunities, 
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as a warning to those who, because they feel an 
inclivation towrite rhymes, think it necessary 
also to publish them, If Mr, Cordingley had been 
fully convinced that middling poets 


* Nor Gods, nor men, nor booksellers can bear,” 


he would scarcely have considered that his en- 
gagements in ** business” were a suflicient apo- 
logy for want of poetry, nor his “ limited com- 
mercial education,” for want of schularship. 
Where books are necessary for practical purposes, 
such defects may be overiooked, but to poetical 
works no such indulgence is extended, Mr, 
Cordingley professes his willingness to submit to 
* public opinion;” but there is much reason to 
doubt whether *' public epinion” will give bim an 
opportunity of showing his respect for it. Num. 
berless works, of much higher merit than his, have 
gone duwn to the silent grave of oblivion, with- 
out calling forth even that transient expression of 
public opinion which is to be found in the talk of 
the day, and dies away before the morrow. To 
make such a variety of rhymes has probably cost 
the author a good deal of trouhle, which we hope 
has been repaid by the pleasure he experienced 
in the occupation. He has little chance of any 
other reward. We will not select, but take the 
very first page. Some lines, entitled “On the 
Banks of the Yezen, September 26, 1826,” begin 
thus— 
* Up glory | ’tis a battle sky, 
Thy game is restive for the wing, 
Where incense burns and trophies lie, 
And equal rights responsiwe ring.” 

This would be puzzling enough, even without the 
last line; for it is not easy to understand what 
sort of a wing it must be “ where incense burns 
and trophies lie;” but when “ equal rights re- 
sponsive ring,” there too the thing becomes in- 
comprehensible, beyond all hope of explanation, 
The concluding lincs of the same stanza are also 
sufficiently obscure— 

**On Yezen’s p'ain thy trappings gleam, 

And silver crest the crystal stream,” 

But, perhaps, it is only in this instance that our 
poet towers so much above common understand- 


ings. Let us look ona little farther. There are 
some lines on “ Portugal.” We'll take the first 
stanza— 


** What breath on the winds so suddenly fans, 
Those spirits condensed, neglecied, and chill, 
Which erst fired the myriad with prominent plans, 
And carried mankind a plaything at will ?” 
Who shall answer this question?) None but the 
mighty prophet who propounded it. 
* 'Tis the murmur of warfare; a nation in arms! 
A nation in arms echoes wildly around ; 
Till furies, and graces, in terrors, and charms, 
Their somnolent fetsers have burst at the sound.” 
These are touches of the sublime. We give one 
specimen of novel versification, and take our leave 
of Mr. Cordingley, filled with admiration of his 
intrepidity. He has the merit of peculiarity in a 
high degree; and as he has followed no model, so 
will he, provably, find no imitator, 
* We pant sore to discover the things 
That are shut from the searchings of man, 
For the spirit within us on eternal wings 
Still mounts over this measured span.” 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

THERE has been no lack of activity in 
the management of this theatre since the 
period to which our last article referred— 
a new comedy, a new opera, a new inter- 
lude, and a newly imported tragedian, 
having been all exhibited within this little 
month; and two at least, the opera and 
the interlude, having met with decided 
success. The comedy, entitled ‘* Forget 
and Forgive,” was a very miscellaneous 
production, full of characters or carica- 
tures, life, bustle, sentiment, and whim ; 
but certainly not constructed with Mr, 
Kenney's accustomed skill. For the per- 
sons, there is Sir Gregory Ogle, one of 
the obstinate stage guardians, * fore- 
doomed his nephew's love to cross,”” and 
most indulgent to his own gentle frailties ; 
my Lady Ogle, his wife, formerly relict of 
a cheesemonger in Aldermanbury, and 
vivaciously exhibiting her new title and 
her old dialect ; Charles and Louisa Syd- 
ney, wards of Sir Gregory, who, being 
severally liable to the loss of half a for- 
tune on marrying without his consent, are, 
as in dramatic duty bound, both in love 
contrary to his wishes ; Lady Radcliffe, a 
widow of fashion, whom Charles is com- 
pelled to accept rather than ruin his 
sister, who has already married a spend- 
thrift; Cameron, a poor, but noble- 
minded artist, whose daughter Charles has 
courted, tries to forsake, and ultimately 
marries ; the two Misses Ogle, one an out- 
rageous hoyden, and the other a more 
outrageous blue; a French Baron, a 
sharper by immemorial usage; a lively 
and affectionate French soubrette; the 
amiable and lachrymose daughter of Ca- 
meron ; and the ruling spirit of the whole, 
Robert Raumbold, Esq. formerly a groom, 
now a benevolent humourist, worth half a 
plum, who, being introdaced to the Ogles 
as Lord George Martindale, plays on the 
follies of the dramatis persone in turn, 
exposes all, reforms all, and ultimately 
marries all who are not already paired. 
This somewhat extraordinary, but not 
very elegant hero, was of course repre- 
sented by Liston, who played such fantas- 
tic tricks as kept the galleries in a roar, 
and finally triumphed over the politest 
muscles by playing a Jay figure, in a Ro- 
man toga, at the Painter's room, as if he 
had forgot himself to plaster. The dialogue 
contained some well-wrought pathetic 
speeches, of which the best were those 
given to the Painter and his daughter, ex- 
cellently embodied by Cooper and Miss 
Ellen Tree; some broad humour, well 
acted by Mrs. Jones, of the flaunting Lady 
Ogle; some aims at prevalent follies, 


which hit as often as they missed; and 
more vulgarity than befits the comic 
muse, The play, although much appland- 
ed on its first representation, was soon 
laid aside, in consequence, as has been 
asserted, of a discovery that it was 
grounded on an old forgotten play of Hol- 
croft, which Mr.. Price resented as a 
breach of an implied warranty. How this 
may be we know not, and care little; it 
may be hard on a critic to be beguiled of 
his praise by a piece which has been once 
fairly damned ; but it was harder on the 
numerous parties who calculated on see- 
ing Liston in the lay figure, to lose their 
laugh on the point of etiquette, which 
‘*barmed not them.” If nothing but 
what is absolutely new may be produced, 
Memus must have mercy on the ma- 
nagers ! 

‘The opera, called ** lsidore de Merida,” 
not pretending to absolute novelty, was 
more fortunate, It is (for here we may 
use the present tense) founded on ** The 
Pirates” of Storace, and retains some of 
the best airs of that delightful composer ; 
but is at present rather a miscellaneous 
affair. Braham has himself composed 
several new songs for the piece, which he 
sings with taste and expression far beyond 
all rivalry ; but which, after all, are not 
in bis finest, becanse not in his simplest 
style. In this opera Madame Feron,—as 
it is her pleasure to be called,—who, when 
plain Miss Feron, was produced as a sort 
of prose Catalani, reappeared after a long 
absence, during which she bas sung at the 
chief Continental theatres with coasider- 
able success. She possesses a voice of 
great power in the higher tones, aod 
great mastery over it; executes difficult 
passages with singular brilliancy ; and is, 
moreover, a lively comic actress ;—but 
(Heaven pardon us!) we would rather 
hear one song of our own Miss Stephens 
than be astonished by a whole orchestra 
of Ferons. She is to us, and we believe 
to most English ears and hearts, worth all 
the other singers, male and female, (Bra- 
ham always excepted,) on the London 
stage; and yet sbe is no longer heard ; 
but we ‘* a leavy interval do sustain ia 
her dear absence.” In the mention of 
her we had almost forgot Miss Grant, who 
makes a pleasing Savoyard; Miss J. Paton, 
a tolerable miniature of her lady sister ; 
Mrs. Bedford, who sings modestly and in 
tune ; and Mr. Bedford, the Pirate, whom 
we cannot believe worthy of that honour- 
able name, after reading that glorious sea 
tale ** The Red Rover!” But we must not 
forget that there is a magic lantern, which 
gives a new version of the story of Hero 
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and Leander—a very pretty series of pic- 
tures — only that, as the lover is not 
drowned, it ends in nothing—or that Ma- 
dame Feron sings a Neapolitan melody, 
which makes the galleries stare, and 
laugh, and wonder in turns, and which 
proves her the very Sacchi of song! There 
is some good scenery by Stanfield; but 
this time be has allowed Roberts, at Co- 
vent-Garden, to beat him hollow; and 
must try all the magic of his “ so potent 
art” to regain his supremacy in the pan- 
tomime. 

The new tragedian of the month, Mr. 
Cooper, from the New York Theatre, fail- 
ed in answering the expectations of bis 
friends, and, we presume, will not repeat 
Macbeth, or attempt Othello. In this be- 
lief, we shall abstain from remarks which 
might wound the feelings of a respectable 
individual, and could not produce the 
slightest good. Mr. Cooper has been po- 
pular in America; and while it is evident 
that his style is not adapted to a London 
audience, we are willing to allow that the 
fault may be in our tastes. At all events, 
we are glad to believe that his want of 
success in England will aot diminish his 
attraction on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where his failure will be attributed to 
British fastidiousness and prejudice ; and 
that he will be greeted, on his return, 
with the welcome due to his talents and 
his virtues, 

From this unlucky attempt we turn 
with pleasure to that which, of all the 
performances of the month, most pro- 
vokes and deserves criticism—the Hamlet 
of Mr. Macready—a performance so full 
of questionable points and unquestionable 
beauties, that we heartily wish we had 
nothing else to notice. As a piece of mere 
tragic acting—as the representation of a 
Prince, affected by the death of a beloved 
father, the heartlessness of a mother, and 
the loss of a crown, who is haunted by 
the ghost of that father, disclosing that 
the usurper is his murderer, and goading 
the son to revenge, it leaves nothing to 
be wished for. The first scene with the 
Ghost; the passionate soliloquy with 
which the second act closes; the play 
scene, and the closet scene, are individu- 
ally as passionate, as picturesque, and as 
true as any thing we have seen on the 
stage for many a year, and are certainly 
deepened in colouring since he played 
them before he quitted England. But he 
seems to us less happy in the level pas- 
sages—in the poetry and philosophy of 
the part—which yet by his acquirements 
and tastes he should be peculiarly fitted 
to give. We miss the princely gentleness, 
the beantiful relapse from individual grief 
into general and abstract musing, the 
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gleaming sense of pleasure and social re- 
gard with which the rigour of the desti- 
nies is occasionally becuiled, as on the 
first meeting with Horatio, and in the 
prospect of renewing the old theatrical 
enjoyments ; and the tones which should 
give fit expression to those stray gifts of 
wisdom which are strewed plenteously 
through the lighterscenes. That this for- 
bearance to allow due prominence to the 
plaintive beauty of the part proceeds 
from no indifference to that beauty, we 
are assured ; we attribute it partly to long 
familiarity, and partly to a despair of 
entirely embodying the intellectual part 
of the poet's creation ;—but the effect is 
extremely prejudicial to our gratification, 
and peculiarly unfortunate for the artist's 
fame—because no ofe can feel poetry 
more truly, or speak it more delightfully. 
In general, then, we think, with the 
splendid exceptions to which we have re- 
ferred, and the exception also of the 
scene with Ophelia, which is played best 
when made least of, that he acted the 
part with too great rapidity and too fre- 
quent abruptness. His Hamlet would be 
greatly improved to our feelings by the 
addition of at least half an hour to the 
time which it now occupies. We offer 
these suggestions with diffidence, because 
Mr. Macready acts from thought as well 
as impulse ; but it seems to us that, in 
sacrificing so much to passion, he is at 
present doing the finest half of his capa- 
bilities injustice. 

The slight piece called ‘* The Lancers,” 
which turns on the pecuniary perplexitics 
of two officers, has very agreeably diver- 
sified the entertainments of the evening ; 
and by the aid of the lively acting of 
Cooper and Jones, promises to become a 
lasting favourite. Still better, however, 
is the farce of ** High Life below Stairs,” 
in which Cooper, Harley, Mrs. Davison, 
and Mrs, Orger play, and which keeps 
the audience in a hearty roar from the 
beginning to the end. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The new opera at this house, entitled 
“The Seraglio,” has been eminently 
successful ; and has deserved its success 
by a rare combination of exquisite music, 
unequalled scenery, and admirable act- 
ing. Of its music it is sufficient to say 
that it is Mozart’s, although previously 
unknown in this country; and though 
far inferior in joyousness of spirit to that 
of ** Figaro’”’ and * Giovanni,” it is full 
of delicacy, grace, and fancy. The 


scenery is, without exception, the most 
beautiful we have ever seen exhibited in a 
theatre, comprising a succession of the 
richest classical pictures which could be 
imagined as belonging to a Greek island, 
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adorned with the noblest remains of an- 
cient art, and shown in the most delicious 
lights ‘** that ever were by sea or land.” 
It is entirely painted by Roberts, whom 
Drury-lane in some evil hour has lost, 
and who on this occasion has certainly 
left even Stansfield behind him. The 
plot, as developed in the two first acts, is 
merely the old hacknied story of two 
Christian lovers in the power of a Ma- 
hometan autocrat, who woos the lady 
where he might ask obedience with all the 
politeness and self-command characteris- 
tic of his order; but the third Act con- 
tains a situation of great interest, which 
affords excellent scope for Mr. Ward’s 
powers, Constanza, the heroine, has 
been detected in an attempt to escape, aud 
is accused, in aggravation of this offence, 
having plundered her gencrous master 
of a bracelet, containing his mother’s 
picture—be orders her to /é brought be- 
fore him, and reproaches her, but more 
in sorrow than in anger; she asserts that 
tle bracelet is one she has always worn ; 
and it is discovered not to be that which 
he prizes, but its duplicate, and that she 
is his long lost sister. This scene is 
wrought with true feeling and skill; and 
Mr. Ward’s performance is one of the 
purest and most affecting pieces of acting 
we ever saw. The defect of the opera, 
so strong in allelse, is in singers. Sapio 
is a gentleman of taste and science, but 
he is tameness itself, as a stage singer, 
to those who are accustomed to Braham's 
energy; Miss Hughes is a promising 
young lady, but not yet equal to the post 
which Miss Stephens has filled ; and the 
Causes produce no striking effects, Ma- 
dame Vestris is more attractive than all 
the rest put tegether, but she is not a 
whole company. 

To supply this want of first-rate vocal 
talent, in which alone Covent Garden is 
deficient, a lady named Sala, with the 
musical addition of Madame, has been 
brought forward as the Countess Alma- 
viva. She is an exceedingly lady-like per- 
son, inappearance matronly rather than 
youthful, and with a voice fine in quality, 
but not of considerable compass. She 
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sang in a pure style, which she has 
learved of that excellent teacher Velluti, 
and may be found useful in characters of 
** a certain age,”’"—but she cannot supply 
the aching void which Miss Stepbens has 
left. Iu the ** Marriage of Figaro,“ Ma- 
dame Vestris played Susanna with charm- 
ing vivacity and archness—but received 
a check, on introducing the trampery 
song of ‘*I've been roaming,”’ in the 
midst of Mozart's music, which, we hope, 
will operate as a warning to more hard- 
ened offenders. The practice of intro- 
ducing adventitious songs bas arrived at 
such a pitch, that some of our best 
operas, as **The Lord of the Manor,” 
and ** Love in a Village,” are often little 
other than miscellaneous concerts, It is 
rather bard that Madame Vestris, who 
bears her faculties more meekly and 
agreeably than almost any actress on the 
stage, should be singled out for this se- 
vere lesson; but we hope those who 
hissed, in spite of her good-nature and 
fascinations, will not spare others who 
have less claim to their indulgence. Faw- 
cett played the drunken Gardener in this 
piece perfectly ; and set an excellent ex- 
ample to those performers who think 
themselves ill-used if requested to lend 
their talents to any parts not of a certain 
importance ; as if it were not enough for 
any one to do something better than all 
the rest of the world! 

Mr. Kean has nobly given the lie to the 
invidious and disgusting paragraphs in 
the newspapers, by coming out, after his 
short retirement, in more strength than 
he has exhibited for years, and by playing 
with more care than he has ever bestowed 
since his firstor second season. Although 
the week before Christmas is, for obvious 
reasons, one of the worst in the whole 
year, he has drawn in it three excellent 
bouses—the last, when he played Othello, 
supported by Young in Iago, and Kemble 
in Cassio, prodigious. It is said he in- 
tends to play Virginius: he will no doubt 
do much excellentiy; but we doubt whe- 
ther he will equal the fulness and rich- 
ness of Macready’s representation of this 
uoble part, now more complete than ever. 
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Mr. Haydon's Picture-— Mr. Haydon 
has just completed a picture in a line of 
art which, until the present moment, he 
has never attempted, and of his powers 
for executing which, it is most probable, 
he was wholly unconscious, His recent 
misfortunes carried him among ‘‘ strange 
bedfellows ,” and the impression of a sin- 
gular scene of misery, the result of the 
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operation of laws which may be ‘the 
perfection of the wisdom ” of our grand- 
mothers, but are the very reverse of the 
result of the wise man’s reasoning, has 
been the production of a performance that 
cannot but rank high in the view of all 
judges of painting. Our readers will re- 
collect a mention of a ‘* Mock Election,” 
for a member for the Borough of Tenter- 
D 
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den, among the unhappy inmates of the 
King’s Bench prison, when the poor de- 
vils were dispersed by military power, 
most unnecessarily called in, we believe. 
What the head and front of their offend- 
ing in the eyes of Mr. Jones, the tipstaff 
of the prison, might be—whether he deem- 
ed it a contempt of Parliament, or like 
his brother official, Mr. Saurin, in Dub- 
lin, thought it was calculated to bring 
gv in high situations into contempt 
y profaning the name of Lord Tenter- 
den, his awful superior, we know not. 
It suffices that in such a way the pri- 
son inmates diverted some hours of their 
captivity to the horror of the aforesaid 
Jones ; and that the artist seized the mo- 
ment when the merriment was at its 
height, to catch the character of the scene, 
which was one after Hogarth’s own heart. 
The picture represents the mock hus- 
tings, before which are assembled the 
profligate and the unfortunate debtors, to 
hear the name of Tenterden taken in vain; 
and an election after a mode as respect- 
able as that at old Sarum, or Beeralston, 
for all we know, is carried through its 
forms. The gay dresses and tawdry de- 
corations worn, add strength to the co- 
louring, aud freshness to the picture. 
Mr. Haydon observed the proceedings 
from his window, aud thus sketched the 
general idea; but the prominent figures 
all sat to bim afterwards, some of them 
men who were respectable by birth, and 
had been stars of fashion; some idle; 
others unfortunate. Here the gambler and 
roué; there, squalid misery, and unme- 
rited suffering, condemned * by the per- 


fection of human wisdom”’ to the same 
privation. In one part of the picture is 
a tall Irishman, light-hearted as men of 
his nation are in all situations ; near him 
a baronet, ** cheek by jowl“ with a Fleet- 
market huckster; here an author, and 
there an artist, all delineated with true 
comic power. We have the high-sheriff, 
with the dignity, gravity, and mighty no- 
thingness of a lord mayor. A poll-clerk 
busy at his vocation. A fine figure of an 
imprisoned soldier and bis girl. Flags, 
ribbons, decorations, and banners with 
inscriptions, on one of which is written, 
in allusion to what is called a debt and 
costs—** Debt, 26/.10s. paid—costs, 157. 
l4s. unpaid. Sarauel Squeeze and Co. 
Thieves Inn.”” The whole is an admirable 
resemblance of a scene which actually 
occurred, It is strictly natural, and with- 
in the comprehension of Jobn Bull, who 
has no feeling for the higher walks of art. 
It is strikingly correct, and admirably 
executed, and will command universal 
attention. Mr. Haydon is a man of genius 
of a high order, and he bas proved himself 
so by this work which tells how much he 
iscapable of achieving in distinct branches 
of his art, and how well. 

We trust this is but the commencement 
of a series of pictures of modern life and 
society. There is a vast field open ; indeed 
one which is inexhaustible ; and there are 
no other means by which the verisimilitude 
of objects in present time can be pre- 
served for the future. We trust we shall 
have more to say on this subject, than a 
hasty notice at a late period of the month 
will allow. 
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Royal Society. — The elections took 
place last month, at the ociety’s Cham- 
bers in Somerset House. The following 
was the result :—President, Davies Gil- 
bert, Esq.; Treasurer, Capt. Kater; Se- 
cretaries, Dr. Roget, Capt. Sabine, R. N. 
Of the old Council were retained :—Da- 
vies Gilbert, Esq. President; Capt. Fran- 
cis Beaufort, R.N.; John George Chil- 
dren, Esq. Secretary ; Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart.; John F. W. Herschel, Esq. M.A. 
Secretary; Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.; 
Captain Henry Kater, V.P.; Joha Pond, 
Esq. A. R.; William Prout, M.D.; Wil- 
liam Hyde Wollaston, M.D. V.P.; Tho- 
mas Young, M.D. Sec. Foreign Corresp. 
Of the old Council went out :—Joln Aber- 
nethy, Esq. Charles Babbage, Esq. M.A. 
John Barrow, Esq. Robert Brown, Esq. 
Charles Hatchett, Esq. Aylmer Bourke 
Lambert, . William Viscount Low- 
ther, George Pearson, M.D. James South, 
Esq. In the room of these were elected : 


—Francis Baily, Esq. Rev. W. Buckland, 
D.D. Lord Colchester, J. Wilson Croker, 
Esq. W. H. Fitton, M.D. Rev. Edmund 
Goodenough, D.D. John Guillemard, Esq. 
Jobn Ayrton Paris, M. D. P. M. Roget, 
M.D. Captain Edward Sabine, R.N. 

The new President has, it is said, ac- 
qniesced in the wish so decidedly expressed 
by the Society, and he intends to di- 
rect a breakfast to be prepared at the 
apartments of the Society on every Thurs- 
day morning during the season, which 
will affor! opportunities for the meeting 
of scientific men. Tea and coffee will also 
be provided in the library after the weekly 
sittings; and we learn that it is the far- 
ther intention of Mr. Gilbert to establish 
meetings on the Sunday evenings. 

Hernerian Society. — At the first 
meeting of this society for the present 
season, a communication from Mark 
Watt, Esq. was read, describing a very 
curions magnetical instrument, called the 
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solar compass. Twenty-five needles, of 
the size known in the shops as No. 10, are 
rendered magnetic, and stuck, at equal 
distances, into a thin circular slice of cork 
of three inches diameter. This circle is 
affixed by a copper wire to a light bar of 
wood, five inches long, having at its op- 
posite extremity a small weight equal to 
the weight of the needles. Io the centre 
of the bar is an agate cap, which receives 
a fine steel point on which the instrument 
traverses. Being secured from the action 
of the external air by a bell-glass, and 
exposed to the influence of the sun’s ray, 
the circle of magnetised needles points to 
the sun, and in that position, in opposi- 
tion to the diurnal motion of the earth, 
as long as the sun is above the horizon. 
Mr. Watt made some very ingenious re- 
marks on the subject of magnetism, and 
it seems likely that his instrument will 
prove highly interesting to the scientific 
world. : 

The Mammoth.—All natural philoso- 
phers know that the bones of the mam- 
moth, which are common in some parts 
of the temperate climates, are still more 
so in the coldest parts of Europe and 
Asia; but they also know that hitherto 
the fossil bones of elephants, so common 
in latitudes in which those animals cannot 
live in the present day, have never been 
discovered in the countries which they 
now inhabit. The recent discovery, there- 
fore, of the fossil bones of mammoths in 
the Birman empire, one of the hottest re- 
gions of Asia, will be a subject of great 
meditation to the geologist and the natu- 
ral philosopher. It will be a matter of 
much curiosity, to ascertain whether the 
species to which they have belonged, be 
ideuticaily the same as the species the re- 
mains of which have been discovered in 
cold countries. 

The Antiquarian Society—This Society 
resumed its meetings for the season on 
the evening of the 15th of November, 
when a bronze antique, found on the 
coast of Murrayshire in Scotland, was 
presented by the President, the Earl of 
Aberdeen : other gifts were received, and 
new members admitted. 

Royal Academy.—At the recent anni- 
versary of the foundation of this institu- 
tion, the annual premiums were distri- 
buted by the President to the successful 
students, as follows:—In Architecture. 
The gold medal, and the Discourses of 
the Presidents, Reynolds and West, to Mr. 
Samuel Loat, for an original design for a 
national gallery for painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The silver medal, and 
the Lectures of the Professors Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. Heary Palmer, 
for figured drawings of the west front of 
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St. Pancras’ Church.—In Painting. The 
gold medal was not awarded. The silver 
medal, ana the Lectures of the Professors, 
to Mr. James Heath Millington, for a copy 
from Rubens.—Drawing from the Life. 
The silver medal was adjudged to Mr. 
Frederick Richerd Safe; but as this can- 
didate bas previously obtained a medal in 
the same class, he could not receive one 
on this occasion.—Drawing from the An- 
tique. The silver medal to Mr. William 
Smith, and two inferior ones to Mr, Sa- 
muel Bull, and Mr. William Booths, for 
the next best drawings.—In Sculpture. 
The gold medal was not awarded. The 
silver medal), and the Lectures of Opie and 
Fuseli, to Mr. Robert Ward, for a model 
from the antique, and to Mr. Timothy 
Butler, an inferior medal for the next 
best model. 

Glasgow University. — In noticing in 
our last number the re-election of Mr. 
Campbell to the office of Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, we ought to have 
mentioned that the students paid him a 
mark of regard that was never before 
shown to any rector. Immediately after 
the re-election, in which there was not 
one dissentient voice, the whole scholars 
of the University proceeded in a body, 
marching in regular procession according 
to their classes, and drew up in the same 
tactical order before the house of Mr. 
Gray, in Claremont Place, where Mr. 
Campbell resided. A deputation waited 
on Mr, Campbell, to congratulate him on 
the unanimity of sentiment which had 
prevailed among his constituents.. Mr. 
Campbell then threw up the sash of the 
window, and made the students an ani- 
mated address. It was received with the 
strongest enthusiasm. At its conclusion, 
after reiterated cheering, the majority 
withdrew, but a committee of the leading 
students remained to consult their rector 
on the steps to be taken respecting their 
menaced elective franchise. Mr. Camp- 
bell recommended their drawing up a pe- 
tition to the Commissioners, and pro- 
mised to secure them the use of the great 
hall of the college to hold a meeting for 
that purpose. 

Linnean Society.—This learned body of 
naturalists first assembled for the present 
session on the 6th of November, A. b. 
Lambert, Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 
A paper was read, entitled ** An Account 
of a new species of Hinus, native of Cali- 
fornia; by Mr. D. Douglas, A.L.S. com- 
municated by Mr. Sabine.” Some re- 
marks on the Antelope Chickard, by Ro- 
bert Hills, Esq. F.L.S. were also read.— 
Nov, 20. Mr. Lambert in the chair. The 
following papers were read; ** The gene- 
ric character of Formicales of Dr. Leach, 
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with the description of two new species ; 
by the Rev. Lansdown Guildiogs, B. A. 
F.L.S."  “ Oliwservations connected with 
M. de Gimbernot’s communication; by 
J. Murray, P.S.A. P.L.S. &c.“ A letter 
was also read from Sir J. E. Smith, Presi- 
dent of this Society, appointing R. Brown, 
Esq. F.L.S. to the office of Vice-President, 
in the place of the late venerable Pr. 
Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Cartisle. 

Medical Students. — The directors of 
affairs at Apothecaries’ Hall have recently 
issued some new regulations for the course 
of study and examination of medical stu- 
dents. These require that candidates for 
a licence to practise shall have served an 
apprenticeship of five years, and have 
attained the age of twenty-one. That they 
shall have attended, during their studies, 
courses of lectures on Chemistry, Materia 
Medica, Botany, Anatomy and Physiolo- 
BY» the Theory and Practice of Physic, 

idwifery, and the Diseases of Women 
and Children; and, subsequently, the Me- 
dical Practice of an Hospital or Dispen- 
sary. They enjoin, that these several 
matters should be studied in a certain 
series, with the obvious intention that the 
elementary portions of professional know- 
ledge shall be obtained ere the student 
advances to the consideration of the more 
weighty subjects of study. The candidate 
for licence is to be examined in Chemistry, 
Materia Medica, Botany, Anatomy and 
Physiology, and the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine ; and touching also his know- 
ledge of Latin. 

Royal Society of Literature —The second 
meeting of this Society took place lately, 
the Rev. Dr. Richards in the chair. 
Sir J. Swinburne and several other new 
members were balloted for and elected. 
A very important present of books was 
received from Mr. Todd, one of the Royal 
Associates. It consisted of the philologi- 
cal and lexicographical works which that 
Jearned individual had consulted in com- 
piling his edition of Johnson's Dictionary. 
These authorities were not only nume- 
rous, but some of them very rare and va- 
Iuable ;—they might, indeed, be said to 
form a rich library of the useful science 
to which they were devoted. It seemed 
to be felt by the members present that 
they acquired an increased interest from 
the circumstance of their having been 
employed in the construction of a work 
so eminently national as Todd's John- 
son; and that they could not but be pe- 
culiarly acceptable to a society, one of 
whose avowed objects is the improvement 
of the English language. Upon these 
grounds, a vote of especial thanks was 
passed to their donor, and it was resolved 
that the President should be requested to 


sign this testimony of their acknowledg- 
ment. The paper read was by Mr. Land- 
seer, on the Pyramids of Egypt. The 
writer takes a very ingenious view of his 
subject ; and considering the non-mention 
of these prodigious monuments in the 
Scripture—the first notices of them in 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, &c.—and 
the absence of hieroglyphic inscription 
from them alone of all the ancient re- 
mains of Egypt, ke infers that they were 
erected by Cheops, bis brother Cephrenes, 
and a Princess , (daughter to one of 
them,) whose memories were abhorred, 
as having shut the temples, aod probably 
overturned the religious system of the 
country. 

The London University —A rumour is 
very prevalent among the clergy, that it 
is intended to make application to the 
legislature for the endowment of a college 
in the metropolis, which, like the other 
great universities, shall be under the con- 
trol, and dedicated only to the purposes 
of, the established church. Several pri- 
vate individuals, it is rumoured, have sig- 
nified their intention, should the legisla- 
ture adopt this idea, to found professor- 
ships and scholarships, and to devote 
sums for annual prizes. This establish- 
ment, the heads of the proposed arrange- 
ment for which have been already sub- 
mitted to the hierarchy of the church, is 
thought necessary, in consequence of the 
determination of the planners and pro- 
moters of the ‘* Dissenters’ University” to 
persevere in the prosecution of this un- 
dertaking. The London University, it is 





falsely said, was not only conceived’ in 


Dissenterism, but all its appointments of 
professors and assistants are, with one or 
two exceptions, Dissenters. It is hence 
inferred, that the interests of the State 
religion require some security against 
the influence of the new university. 
The fact, however, is not so. Had it 
originated in Dissenterism, it would not 
be matter of wonder when Dissenters are 
excluded from Oxford and Cambridge; it 
happens, however, that not one of the pro- 
fessors elected is a Dissenter/ Nine in 
ten are Church of England men; and one 
or two are of the Established Church of 
Scotland. But granting the assertion to 
be true, if the professors were bound to 
inculcate the tenets of the Dissenters, or 
any doctrines averse to, or dissonant from 
those of the State Church, the argu- 
ment would hold good; but the fact is, it 
professes to inculcate no religious tetiets 
whatever, religion being entirely excluded 
from its course. Now, how a student’s 
religious principles can be affected by 
listening to a lecture upon medicine, sur- 
gery, or any other science, delivered by a 
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Dissenter, it is difficult to conceive. This 
point, however, should be established b 
those who maintain that the State Chure 
requires protection against the London 
University. 

Canterbury Philosophical and Literary 
Institution.—- This Institution is rapidly 
rising in merit and importance; the lec- 
turers are increasing ia number and ta- 
lents; and the Museum is constantly 
receiving valuable additions.—A_ highly 
gratifying lecture, on the ‘ Geology of 
the County,” was given on the 13th of 
November, by Mr. W. Masters, replete 
with valuable information, as well for the 
scientific studegt as to those to whom the 
structure of the earths is a subject of in- 
terest. Mr. M. adverted at some length 
to the fossil remains of the county; 
among much new matter, he described 
and produced on the table, the remains of 
an enormous animal, which he supposed 
had belonged to a tribe of antediluvian 
animals, between the crocodile and lizard 
families, the icthyosaurus; the portions 
produced were parts of the jaw-bones and 
the pelvis. From the portion remaining of 
the former bones, they must, it is judged, 
have been at least six feet long when in 
the perfect state, and are extremely va- 
luable, from being the only remains of 
the kind ever found in Kent. The lec- 
turer also gave an interesting account of 
a visit paid by himself and another gen- 
tleman connected with the Institution, to 
the stone quarries at Broughton Mount, 
near Maidstone, where many fossil re- 
mains of the hyena, &c. have lately been 
discovered ; and illustrated this part of 
his subject by some sketches of the caves, 
&c. taken on the spot, which had before 
been visited by Professor Buckland, be- 
tween whose opinions and those of Mr. 
M. there appears to be some variation ; 
the former supposing the bones to have 
been driven to their present situation by 
some violent convulsion of nature, and 
the latter, that the animals lived and died 
on the spot :—in support of which opinion 
he adduced the fact of their feces, and 
also the gnawed bones of other animals 
being found with them. 

Bath Licerary and Scientific Institution. 
—Mr. Woods, the late Honorary Secreta- 
ry of the [nstitution, lately read a paper 
on the ‘* Geographical Distribution of 
Animals.” ** Dr. Davis,” said Mr.Woods, 
** having, in the last session of this associ- 
ation, reed an interesting paper on the 
Geographical Distribution of Plants, in 
which he pointed out their exact agree- 
ment in species with the situations in 
which they are found in due proportion to 
moisture, heat, light, and the nature of 
the soil ; it may not be unacceptable if I 
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attempt to extend the subject to the ani- 
ma! kingdom.” After illustrating bis po- 
sition, Mr. Woods proceeded to consider 
the grand cause for the local situation of 
animals, and stated that it consisted in 
food. ‘* Nature, it is well known, exists 
by a system of universal destruction and 
reproduction, Mollusca, insects, and 
small birds, subsist chiefly upon plants : 
other birds, and inferior quadrupeds, up- 
on insects; and the larger ferocious ani- 
mals upon these ; so that determining the 
localities of one of these divisions, at ei- 
ther end of the scale, immediately gives 
us those of the rest. The confinement of 
animals to particular districts is easily 
understood in the abstract. -Food is the 
grand cause. Scatcely any thing need be 
said upon climate, soil, or any other ex- 
ternal influence, for food includes the 
whole.” Mr. Woods then divided the 
mammalia and other large animals into 
two classes. 1. Those which are met with 
in the same latitudes and climates nearly 
over the whole earth. 2. Those which are 
confined to particular situations. In il- 
lustrating the first division, Mr. Woods 
traced, from the poles to the tropics, the 
different animals which were to be found 
respectively in the various situations, and 
applied thé facts to confirm his hypothe- 
sis. In treating of the second division, 
the Lecturer mentioned that South Ame- 
rica, the Cape of Good Hope, and Austra- 
lia, were the chief spots in which indivi- 
dual species were to be found whose ge- 
nera do not exist elsewhere. Mr. Woods 
then proceeded to consider by what means, 
and at what period, the different tribes of 
animals were placed in their present situ- 
ation. He mentioned the chief hypothe- 
ses which have been advanced on this 
difficult subject, and considered it to be 
one of the numerous questions * which 
must be left undetermined by human wis- 
dom, and referred to the especial agency 
of Him who created the animals to adorn 
and animate the earth, and the earth to 
sustain and nourish them in return.“ Mr. 
Woods then concluded by describing the 
formation of the Coralline Rocks. ‘* The 
animals which form the beautiful sub- 
stances named generally Corallines,” said 
the Lecturer, ‘‘ are well known to congre- 
gate in incalculable numbers, and then to 
work in concert. Their multiplication is 
enormous ; and as each makes a firm and 
solid calcareous cell, which does not de- 
cay when the animal which formed it dics, 
the growth of coral reefs and islands from 
the bottom of the sea is sometimes very 
rapid. Upon these minute architects is 
bestowed the wonderful instinct of first 
constructing their aggregated habitations 
in the shape of a crescent, and when the 
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outworks are perfected, they make addi- 
tions on the inner side which forms a cali 
bay, protected from the waves by the ex- 
ternal old cells as by a breakwater. As 
soon as the fabric is raised as high as low- 
water mark, they cease to work upwards, 
but continue their labours laterally, and 
Nature then adopts another plan to ele- 
vaie the mass above the highest tides. 
Sea-weeds, entangled sand, broken shells, 
and drifted wood, are retained by its pro- 
jecting points. These marine exuvie in- 
crease with every storm which tears them 
from the neighbouring coasts, and are 
soon inhabited by crustacea and other 
animals, which dying and leaving their 
spoils, tend gradually to augment the heap 
till it is fairly raised a sea-born island. 
These substances decaying, form a stratum 
of black vegetable mould; then springs 
the first blade of grass, the seed of which, 
mingled with those of mosses, lichens, 
and varieties of wild plants, is wafted by 
the wind from the nearest continent. The 
winged insects soon take possession of 
this new domain; then floats a single co- 
coa-nut, or the seed of some other tree, 
takes root, ‘ multiplies after its kind,’ and 
gradually forms a grove which invites 
*the birds of heaven’ to rest in its 
branches. Accidentally, perhaps, a few 
small quadrupeds and reptiles find their 
way thither upon floating timber; and, 
lastly, comes man, who erects his flag in 
the centre, and claims for his distant mo- 
narch the sovereignty of this new and in- 
sect-formed dominion.” 

The College of Physicians. —The follow- 
ing have been published as facts regard- 
ing the College of Physicians in London 
and their assumed privileges :— 

‘©The College was ‘* instituted by 
“Henry VILL. for the suppression of 
** quackery.”"—The College has not pro- 
secuted any one for quackery during the 
last century, although our streets abound 
with peripatetic advertising quacks, and 
our walls are covered with quack hand- 
bills,—and we may thence infer that there 
is no lack of quacks to prosecute ! 

** The corporation was called ‘ Presi- 
** dent and College, or Commonalty of 
** the Faculty of Physiciavs in London ;’ 
** and by this name they are to ‘ sue and 
** be sued.’""—They cal! themselves the 
** Royal College ef Physicians,” and in- 
stead of being a “ President and Com- 
monalty,” they consist of President, Fel- 
lows, Candidates, Licentiates, inceptor 
Candidates, and extra-Licentiates ! 

** ‘The charter was granted to six phy- 
«« sicians (all of whom were graduates of 
‘« foreign universities !) and all other per- 
** sons of the same faculty (omnes ho- 
** mines ejusdem facultatis) to form a per- 
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** petual College or Commonalty."" The 
few graduates of Oxford and Cambridge 
alone claim the right of regulating the 
College ; while all others of the faculty 
are degraded under the title of Licenti- 
ates, without having a voice in its affairs, 
The title of ‘* Fellows” was unknown till 
the reign of Charles Il. ; and graduates 
of all universities were eligible to the fel- 
lowship at that time ; and it was not un- 
tilthe reign of George II. (1752) thata 
by-law was made which excluded all 
fe from the fellowship who were 
not graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 

** ‘The qualities necessary to admission 
“* were, that, the ‘candidate should be 
** profound, sad, discreet, groundly learn- 
**ed, and deeply studied in physic,’ ’’"— 
The qualities necessary to admission are, 
that the physician be examined, and pay 
seventy pounds! for the rank he is to oc- 
cupy ; and he is compelled, on his bended 
knees, to swear obedience to by-laws 
which he is not permitted to see ! 

Independent, however, of having arro- 
gated to themselves the right of examin- 
ing members of the faculty, doctors of 
universities recognised—of restricting the 
rights of the corporation exclusively to 
the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and of degrading graduates of all other 
universities by an inferior rank, under 
the name of Licentiate, they have con- 
founded under the common denomination 
of empirics all physicians who have not 
paid them for a piece of paper called a 
licence. They have asserted that they 
possess the power (whiel Dr. Harrison 
questions) of prosecuting physicians, 
whose diploma authorises them to prac- 
tise ubique genttum. ‘They have monopo- 
lised the office of physician to all the 
great hospitals of the metropolis, with 
the solitary exception of the London, and 
even there they have procured the ap- 
pointment of the only ‘* fellow” who re- 
sides within two miles of it. They have 
monopolised the inspectorship of lunatic 
asylums, and declare that they have no 
regard for ‘* pauper lunatics” who are un- 
able to pay them their fee: notwithstand- 
ing they opposed Dr. Jenner’s glorious 
discovery of vaccination, they have taken 
to themselves the direction of the Vaccine 
Institution ; and they have even attempted 
to control the appointment of physician 
in ordinary to his most gracious Majesty. 
There is another stubborn fact which I 
should like to see explained—the College 
of Physicians retained (and | believe con- 
sulted) the attorney-general on the 9th of 
July, and afterwards invited Dr. Har- 
rison to attend at their ‘* licensing board” 
three several times, viz. on the 13th and 
26th of July, and on the Ist uf October. 
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Is it possible they would have so acted, 
had they possessed the power to crush 
him ?—Lit. Gazette Correspondent. 
Glasgow University —On the 24th of 
November, a general meeting of the stu- 
dents was convoked, in the Common Hall 
of the University, for the purpose of 
adopting measures to preserve unimpaired 
their elective franchise. Mr. John Ral- 
ston Wood, student of medicine, was 
called to the chair. Mr. J. Tenaent (stu- 
dent of natural philosophy), on being 
called upon by the chairman, at the con- 
clusion of his remarks, rose and addressed 
the meeting, as nearly as we could take 
down, as folfows:—Mr. Chairman and 
fellow-students,—fro.n the unprecedented 
circumstance which occurred at the last 
election, of which you are all well aware, 
that in not one of the four nations was 
there one dissentieut voice to damp the 
general feeling of enthusiastic attachment 
to Mr. Campbell, I have no doubt that I 
carry with me the assent of you all, when 
1 affirm that there never was a Rector 
who has given more satisfaction to his 
constituents, and of whom they could be 
more justly proud, than the subject of our 
recent choice. ‘The populanty of Mr. 
Campbell, however, well earned as it is, 
only gives us greater cause of regret when 
we recollect that, in accordance at least 
with a report which has been for some time 
very widely prevalent, there is little pro- 
bability of our having it in our power, on 
any future occasion, either by the un- 
wonted circumstance of a third election, 
to testify our gratitude for the unparal- 
leled attention of the Bard of Hope, or to 
exercise our discrimination by selecting 
any other individual to succeed him in his 
honours and labours. In some of those 
quarters to which his Majesty's Commis- 
sioners applied themselves, in the dis- 
charge of their important functions, for 
information with regard to the affairs of 
our College, it has of late been whispered 
among us, that these gentlemen have re- 
ceived opinions disapproving of the elect- 
ive franchise being vested in the students, 
on the ground of its exciting in their minds 
political feelings of a violent and injurious 
nature. These opinions it would have af- 
forded me much pleasure to have combat- 
ed,—to have met the assertion in question 
by the counter assertion that, so far back at 
least as our experience as students ex- 
tends, political principle was not the 
standard by which the merits of the com- 
peting candidates were measured,—and to 
have stated, that in no case within my 
recollection, or that ever came to my 
knowledge, was there manifested, upon 
the occasion of choosing a Rector, any 
feeling opposed to the soundest loyalty, 
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and the most steady attachment to the 
principles of the constitution of our coun- 
try. ‘To enter into this subject, however, 
is forsign from my present intention. It 
is enough that it be admitted, as every one 
of you, fellow-students, is conscious that 
it must be admitted, that a rumour is at 
present current, that his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners have,—by what means it mat- 
ters not,—been led to entertain senti- 
ments inimical to our privilege of voting. 
It is sufficient, then, for the purpose for 
whicli we are this day assembled, that all 
and every one of us are able to testify 
that a rumour does exist to the effect 
which I have mentioned. A few indivi- 
duals from among you who happened to 
inter¢hange corresponding sentiments up- 
on this topic, resolved to take the advice 
of our respected Rector, with regard to 
what line of conduct it would be most 
prudent in the circumstances for his con- 
stituents to follow. Always ardent in the 
cause of that body which places him in 
the situation that he holds, Mr. Campbell 
immediately lent his warm and undivided 
atterition to our representations ; he ap- 
proved, as you all heard him avow in this 
very hall, of the intention which we ex- 
pressed, of addressing a petition to the 
right honourable commissioners, respect- 
fully stating the grounds upon which we 
would deem ourselves unjustly dealt with, 
if deprived of our franchise. The resolu- 
tion which I have the honour of laying 
before you for consideration, is merely 
preliminary to the steps most advisable 
for carrying it into effect. Jtis, ‘ that this 
mecting having heard with surprise and 
regret, that it is under consideration to 
abridge the elective franchise, deems it 
necessary to take measures to preserve 
unimpaired the ancient constitution of 
our University.” In entering upon the 
present topic it is a remarkable fact, that 
highly valued asthe franchise in question 
is by all of us, there are none of us in 
possession of authentic and definite know- 
ledge of the real extent of the advantages 
which it confers upon us. The source of 
this fact is easily referred to the circum- 
staoce that none of us have access to the 
charter which defines the ‘prerogative of 
the officer whom we elect; and conse- 
quently, that we are all held in ignorance 
of the amount of power which our officer 
is capable of exerting in behalf of his con- 
stituents. That the Rector possesses at 
least the power of procuring us the means 
of attaining such information, is evident 
from the fact, that, when Mr. Hume was 
lately Lord Rector of Aberdeen, he or- 
dered, at the request of bis constituents, 
that copies of the charter and statutes of 


the University should be printed for the use 
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of his electors. And, as there never can 
be any disgrace attached to the following 
a good example, I would venture to sug- 
gest, that when the object for which we 
are called together this day bas been ac- 
complished, a requisition be addressed to 
Mr. Campbell, requesting a similar indul- 
gence with that granted to the students of 
Aberdeen. To adhere, however, to the 
matter at present under discussion, the 
importance of the advantages resulting 
from the possession of the franchise—l 
would beg to state to you, fellow-students, 
that even were we to suppose that the pos- 
session of this franchise brought with it 
no advantage of material consequence to 
the preservation of our rights and in- 
terests, that it would, notwithstanding, 
be proper on our partto buckle on our 
armour in its defence, merely because it 
isaright of which (because it has been 
ours for many years bygone, and because 
we have been guilty of no indiscretion, so 
far as we can see, in the exercise of it,) 
no one is justified in depriving us. For 
what reason is it that a man, so long as 
he acts in obedience to the laws, is al- 
lowed to claim the peaceable possession 
of the extent of land which he considers, 
and uses as his, exclusively? For no 
other reason, than that he has a right to 
that land, confirmed by long-continued 
possession, whether it may have origi- 
nated in toleration, a grant, or even ab- 
solute injustice. And why is it that, when 
it is attempted to deprive the man who 
stands in the situation supposed, of the 
property he thus possesses, he is allowed 
to plead in support of his occupation, the 
right which is his in virtue of the reason 
assigned ? Merely because the laws of the 
land, and the principles of freedom, de- 
clare that a right thus constituted is legal 
and unalterable. For a similar reason, 
then, ought we, so long as we exercise 
with discretion and propriety a right of 
exactly a similar nature, to be allowed to 
retain that right. Deficient, however, as 
may be our information with respect to 
the exact extent of the Rectorial power, 
we are very far from being so ignorant as 
to make the admission that it is of no 
positive utility to our rights and privileges, 
It is certainly not my intention, nor can | 
suppose it to be the intention of any of 
us, to make any reflections which may be 
viewed as derogatory to the dignity aud 
honour of the learned and able preceptors 


under whom, to use the words of Mr. 
Brougham, we have the singular felicity 
of being placed. To give vent to such 
reflections, even if they had occurred, 
would be an ungrateful return for the 
courteous manner in which they allowed 


But, in talking 


us the use of the Hall. 
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on this subject, it is impossible for me 
to avoid the allusion; and I cannot see 
any thing disrespectful or objectionable in 
alluding to the fact, that the interests of 
professors and students, of teachers and 
taught, must sometimes clash,—and con- 
sequently that there is an absolute neces- 
sity that there should be some officer 
whose more especial duty it should be to 
watch over the interests, and preserve 
from encroachment the privileges of the 
students. This officer is the Rector. It 
was for this purpose, as you have heard 
it stated from the chair, that the office 
was originally instituted by the last 
Royal Commission, to prevent the repe- 
tition of such gross injustice as was in- 
flicted by the professors of that day on an 
unoffending student. And, an occurrence 
that happened at no very distant period in 
the Metropolitan College, shows us that 
even yet there is a necessity for the cqn- 
tinuation of the office. The occurrence to 
which I allude relates to the altercation 
between the faculty of Edinburgh and the 
members of Dr. Ritchie's last class. The 
members of that class, finding that, from 
the advanced age of their preceptor, he 
was no longer able to deliver his lectures 
with his former ability, but, on the con- 
trary, was entirely incapable of perform- 
ing his duty, as his voice was totally in- 
audible, presented a petition to the facul- 
ty, requesting an assistant to the reverend 
professor. This petition came directly 
from the students to the faculty, for the 
obvious reason that they possessed no 
Rector to act as a mediator; and, in such 
high dudgeon was the petition taken, that 
legal proceedings were actually set on 
foot against the young men for contempt 
of authority ; and had it not been that Mr. 
Bell generously came forward and _ prof- 
fered his professional assistance gratui- 
tously, they might either have been visited 
with severe pupishment from want of 
counsel, or been subjected to heavy ex- 
penses by the maintenance of a tedious 
process. This recent instance, fellow stu- 
dents, shows us clearly and impressively 
the dangers to which, even yet, we may 
be exposed, should we tamely surrender 
up the right which averts these dangers. 
Our present struggle, therefore, is not for 
a nominal right—for an imaginary privi- 
lege—but a struggle pro aris et focis—a 
contest for the preservation of our inde- 
pendence. It becomes us all, therefore, 
to enter into it with heart and soul. Let 
unanimity be the word. Let it be always 
fresh in the recollection of us all how 
much depends upon the issue of the pre- 
sent attempt to retain our franchise ; and 
the energy which such a_ recollection 
must inspire, wi!l lend such an impetus 
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to whatever proceedings may be found 
requisite for the furtherance of that de- 
sign, that 1, as an individual, can enter- 
tain no doubt of its ultimate success. 

Mr. R. Monteith, student of moral 
philosophy, seconded tbe motion, which 
was put from the chair, and carried una- 
nimously. 

Mr. J. C. Bruce, A. M.—I cannot look 
around upon the present assembly, with- 
out calling tc mind the joyous occasion 
which last brought us together in this 
place. We were then assembled in the 
full enjoyment of our ancient rights and 
privileges, and we then reaped some of 
the splendid fruits of theirexercise. Now, 
however, we are called to contemplate a 
design to tear them from our grasp, a 
design to overthrow the constitution of 
our revered University. The Royal Com- 
missioners are about to suggest to his 
Majesty the propriety of confining to the 
graduates the elective franchise ‘of this 
University. The professors bave been 
consulted on the subject, and I believe I 
am right in stating, that the opinion of 
the great majority accords with the pro- 
posed change. As we are a party con- 
cerned, it remains with us to state our 
opinion,—to lodge a remonstrance with 
the commission, which may be laid at the 
fect of royalty, along with documents of 
another description. This is our first 
resource : it is one which is open to us, 
and it is one to which, relying on the 
goodness of our cause, we may with con- 
fidence betake ourselves, It is in order 
that this measure may be put into speedy 
and effectual operation, that [ make the 
following motion :—‘*‘ That a committee 
be appointed to draw up a memorial to be 
laid before the Royal Commission, with 
power to adopt whatever measures they 
may deem most expedient for carrying 
the previous resolution into effect.” 

Mr. W. S. Cameron, student of natural 
philosophy, seconded the motion, in a 
short and spirited speech. 

Mr. Francis Garden, student of natural 
philosophy, moved ‘that from each nation 
four students be chosen, to form the com- 
mittee contemplated in the last resolution; 
to continue their sittings until the busi- 
ness be finally settled, with power to add 
to their uumber should it be found ad- 
visable.” 

Mr. H. S. Page, student of moral phi- 
losophy, seconded the motion, and ex- 
pressed the satisfaction which he felt at 
perceiving the unanimity which pervaded 
the minds of the assembly, in their deter- 
mination to resist, by every constitutional 
means, the least aggression upon their 
rights and privileges.” 

This motion being unanimously adopt- 
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ed, the four nations proceeded to elect 
their representatives by ballot, and the 
votes being collected and scrutinized, the 
following gentlemen were declared duly 
elected :— 

From the Natio Glottiana, John’ Ten- 
nant, Francis Garden, Robert Monteith, 
and William Cameron. 

From the Natio Londoniana, Henry 
Renton, A.M., Joha Collingwood Bruce, 
A.M., John Ralston Wood, and Henry S. 
Page. 

From the Natio Rothsiana, James Banks, 
George Steen, Samuel Greer, and Hugh 
Wishart. 

From the Natio Transforthana, George . 
Paterson, Duncan Blair, James Drum- 
mond, and William Reid. 

Mr. H. Renton, A.M.—While sitting on 
these benches, amid the din and anima- 
tion of the election scene—thrilled by many 
associations which it recalled of former 
years and esteemed companions—and con- 
templating with delight in your conduct 
that triumphant career of independent 
principles, which began so successfully 
sever: years ago, and during that period 
has ennobled the Rectorial roll of the 
University with the names of Jeffrey, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and Campbell ; 
it was only then | Jearned, for the first 
time, from my friend who now occupies 
the chair, that a measure was in agi- 
tation to strip you of the elective fran- 
chise, and confine it exclusively to the 
graduates. L received the intelligence with 
equal surprise and indignation. 1 imme- 
diately resolved on qualifying myself to 
take part in any proceedings which should 
be instituted to resist so scandalous a 
measure, or to agitate such without 
delay if none were concerted. To make 
sure, however, of the truth, I first made 
inquiry at those quarters where the best 
opportunities existed of knowing it; and 
the result corroborated the previous re- 
port. I therefore qualified myself as a 
student, and now appear to support the 
manly resolutions which you have this 
day passed. I am urged to do so by a 
sense of duty; for, gentlemen, it seems to 
me that the individual is unworthy of the 
title of an alumnus of Glasgow College, 
who should, either by direct approval, or 
by passiveness, be accessary to the slight- 
est infringement of your liberties. I need 
only to revert to the sentiments and feel- 
ings which animated me while in the ranks 
of the togati, to sympathise with your in- 
genuous minds, and to make your wrongs 
my own. I would ask then, what is the 
object of this measure, or rather the mo- 
tive for it, and the reason for investing 
the graduates alone with the elective 
franchise? Is it, think you, because 
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the graduates are so public-spirited a 
body that the interests of the Univer- 
sity will be safer in their bands than 
in those of the students? No, that can- 
not be, for they are never to be seen or 
heard of at elections; and, in proof of 
it, this very season not a single one of 
them was attested to vote. Will it then 
be on account of the number and respect- 
ability of the body, as constituting some 
fancied happy middle order between pro- 
fessors and students, to avoid the dangers 
of a popular assembly on the one hand, 
and of a close corporation on the other? 
As little certainly can that be, for it is 
rare that any season there are to be found 
attending the University as many indivi- 
duals of them as there are hundreds of the 
students. What, then, | repeat, can be 
the motive for selecting these gentlemen 
as the sole objects of privilege and ho- 
nour? Will it be the hopes of thereby 
inducing an increase of their order, and 
so adding a few paltry pounds annually 
to the coffers of the faculty? Or can it 
be that they are set forward merely asa 
cat’s-paw to shield the professors from 
the odium of contining the elective fran- 
chise to themselves, while virtually and in 
reality they do retain it? for it is impro- 
bable that the number of voting graduates 
will at any time equal that of the pro- 
fessors; and though it should even be 
greater, among so few, the influence of 
the latter would always be adequate, by 
intimidation and corruption, so to neu- 
tralize any opposition, as to prevent a 
contest from ever becoming doubtful. I 
believe, gentlemen, thi#is the secret, how- 
ever it may be disguised. It springs from 
dissatisfaction with your conduct—that 
very conduct which, siace you freely ex- 
ercised your rights, has illuminated this 
University with a galaxy of talent, to 
rival which, our haughty neighbours of 
the South will ia vain search the annals of 
their University representatives—a con- 
duct most honourable as it has been to 
you, and most beneficial as it has proved 
to the fame of our a/ma mater, in which, 
nevertheless, the professors, with two ex- 
ceptions, had no sbare: for in every in- 
stance they exerted all their influence 
against you, and had they been successful, 
not one of the illustrious names | have 
related had to this hour dignified the list 
of your Rectors. A pretext is offered, 
indeed, that they fear insubordination on 
your parts, —a plea, be it remarked, 
which was never beard of until your re- 
cent splendid conduct cast that of the 
professors into the shade—a plea, more- 
over, which there is nought in your pro- 
ceedings to justify; but, on the contrary, 
is disproved o0 less by your temperate 
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and manly conduct at the late election, 
than by the experience of a whole cen- 
tury. If it be objected that some stu- 
dents are admitted too young to College, 
or that some classes are not so well disci- 
plined as they ought to be, I ask, whose 
fault is it? In both cases, undoubtedly, 
the simple and obvious remedy lies with 
the professors, in the execution of that 
authority and discretion which properly 
belong to them, but not in a violent in- 
fringement of our academic rights. Let 
proper respect be always merited, and I 
shall answer for it, that in this College at 
least it will be always rendered. In this 
age, when men of every rank are be- 
coming more enlightened, and conse- 
quently more just and liberal, I should 
not have deemed it extravagant to hope 
that these possessions would be fully re- 
stored to you, which had been snatched 
by piecemeal from successive genera- 
tions of your predecessors. But that in- 
stead of this, a violent, and I will call it, 
a clandestine attempt should be made to 
rob you of the only relic of liberty which 
remains to you as students, is not less 
strange than it is intolerable. Gentle- 
men, if there is to be a Rector in the Uni- 
versity at all, he must be your representa- 
tive; if your representative, he must be 
elected by your own free votes, otherwise 
there need be no Rector, there ought to 
be none, there can be none. A Rector 
chosen by twelve professors, instead of 
twelve hundred students, whose esteem, 
whose affection, whose reciprocal inte- 
rests their injustice had estranged, would 
be an office with aught but honour—it 
were a name without a reality—an annual 
farce which might recall the indignation of 
the old, but would excite the derision of all. 
Your strength depends on your union, 
your success on perseverance. Itis your 
right, as itis your bounden duty, not only 
to deliberate on al] measures affecting your 
interests, but to express freely your sen- 
timents, aud even your wishes, to those 
whom your country has invested with 
power to afford you protection and re- 
dress. Let these principles be engraven 
on your bearts, and their influence on 
your conduct wiil be not less honourable 
to you as students now, than beneficial to 
your country when you become its full- 
grown citizens. Your present manly and 
unanimous conduct will, in all probability, 
defeat the measure in agitation, before it 
goes beyond the Royal Commission; if it 
should not, you have only to persevere to 
insure your trinmpbhant success before a 
supreme tribunal. While on my legs, al- 
low me, as it has not been embraced in 
any of the motions already submitted to 
the mecting,’to propose ‘* That the cor- 
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dial thanks of this meeting be rendered to 
the Principal and Professors for the use of 
the Common Hall, which they have so 
handsomely granted on the present occa- 
sion.” 

Mr. J. Lewis, student of divinity, in a 
brief and humcrous specch, seconded the 
motion. 
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Mr. G. Steen, student of moral philo- 
sophy, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
active defenders of the elective fran- 
chise. 

Mr. Robert Mather, student of logic, 
seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried; and the meeting dis- 
solved. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


FRANCE. 

Institute—Academy of Sciences.—P aris. 
—August 20, 1427.—M. Arago gave an 
account of the experiments which he bad 
made on steam-engines, in conjunction 
with M. Dulong. He also read a letter 
from M. Pons, announcing the discovery 
of anew comet.—M. M. de Mirbel and 
Cassini made a report on the paper of M. 
Turpin, containing observations on the 
organization and re-production of the 
truffle, and remarks on the theory of the 
organization of vegetables in general.— 
27. Colonel Bory-de-Saint-Vincent pre- 
sented a monographic essay on certain 
animalcula, to the academy.—M. Chev- 
reul read the report of a committee upon 
the process of dyeing in blue, communi- 
cated by M. Ratienville, jun.—September 
3. M. F. Cuvier made a verbal report on 
a work of M. Degerando, on the educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb.—M., Joumal, 
jun. a physician at Narbonne, announced 
the discovery of several caverns, contain- 
ing fossil bones, in the neighbourhood of 
Bise.—M. M. Dumeril and Majendie re- 
ported on a paper of M. Velpeau, on the 
human ovum.—M. M. Chevreul, Gay- 
Lussac, and Dulong, made their report on 
the memuirs of M. Serullas, relative to 
the combination of chlorine and cyano- 
gen, or cyanuret of chlorine and bromate 
of selenium.—M. Cauchy read a memoir 
on the determination of the series of La- 
grange by a definite integral; in another 
memoir, he determines the law of con- 
vergence of the series of Lagrange, and 
others of the same nature, and proves that 
the convergence depends in all cases on 
the resolution of a transcendental equa- 
tion.—M. de Blainville made a verbal 
communication respecting the organiza- 
tion of a species of terebratula.—M. M. 
Biot, Gay-Lussac, Poisson, and Navier, 
made their report on a memoir of M. 
Clement-Desormes, relating to an effect 
observed in the escape of elastic fluids, 
and of the accidents to which safety-valves 
are liable.—17. M. Raspail announced, 
that he had discovered in the subterra- 
neous logs of typha, a fecula, possessing 
very pecniiar characters, which he de- 
tails —M. Poinsot read a memoir on the 


composition of mechanical forces.—M. 
Girard made a verbal report on a geo- 
graphical and hydrographical essay on 
Egypt, dedicated to the King of France, 
by M. M. Segato and Masi, of Leghorn. . 
—M. Moreau de Jonnes made a commu- 
nication on the phenomena which recently 
occurred at the Antilles, at the time of 
the earthquake, which was felt at Mar- 
tinique on the 3d of dune last. 

Baron de Stael_—The son of the cele- 
brated Madame de Stael died at Copet on 
the 17th ult. at the early age of thirty- 
seven years. He edited the complete 
works of his mother; and was the author 
of several political compositions. 

False Noses.—A Vrench surgeon, of the 
name of Delpech, lately read to the Aca- 
démie des Sciences a paper on what he 
calls ‘animal grafting.” In the course 
of ten years’ practice he has successfully 
produced thirteen new noses, which, al- 
though destitute of cartilages, are per- 
fectly firm and solid. M. Delpech prefers 
the Indian process, in which the necessary 
skin is taken from the forehead, to the 
Italian, in which it is taken from the 
arm; and he conducts the operation s0 
skilfully, that only a few slight traces re- 
main on the forehead, instead of the 
wrinkled and disagreeable scar which was 
formerly produced. 

French Commerce.—From official docu- 
ments relating to the navigation and 
commerce of France, it appears that in 
1825 the number of vessels which entered 
the ports of France was 7237, of which 
3019 were French, and 4218 under foreign 
flags. In 1826, there entered 7907, of 
which 2997 were French, and 4910 fo- 
reign. In 1825 there cleared out from 
the ports of France 9463 vessels, of which 
3469 were French, and 5994 foreign. 
In 1626, the number that cleared out was 
8335, of which 3027 were French, and 
5308 of other nations. The increased 


importation of 1825 over 1826 was princi- 
pally from Russia, Sweden, Prussia, Por- 
tugal, Hayti, and the United States. The 
countries to which a marked increase of 
exportation from the ports of France took 
place were, Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, 
Austria, Egypt, Chili, Peru, the Mauri- 
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tius, and the British possessions in 
India. 

M. F. Cuvier lately read to the Academy 
of Sciences, a paper on the growth of fea- 
thers, hair, and the quills of the porcu- 
pine, which are a species of hair. Among 
wany very curious observations, the fol- 
lowing is perhaps the most singular :— 
The hair of certain animals, though not, 
as has hitherto been supposed, a part of 
the skin, has nevertheless a most acute 
sense of touch, as in the cat; for if the 
smallest particle of dust fall upon the fur 
of this animal, itis immediately sensible 
of it, and contracts and agitates its skin 
to shake it off. 

Artificial Pupils—A_ very favourable 
report has been made at Paris by a com- 
mittee of the Académie des Sciences, on a 
paper by a Dr. Faure, with respect to the 
best mode of producing artificial pupils in 
the eye. Dr. Faure prefers removing a 
portion of the iris, to the simple incision 
of that membrane, and the separation 
(décollement) of a part of its great cir- 
cumference. The size of the portion re- 
moved must of course depend upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Longevity. —There is now in Paris a fe- 
male, named Elizabeth Thomas Cordieux, 
a native of Savoy, who was born on the 
6th December, 1714, and who is, in all 
probability, the French say, the doyenne 
(the senior) of the human race. Her 
face is not more wrinkled than that of a 
female half her age—ber sight is good, 
her appetite excellent, and she can walk 
ten miles a-day without exhibiting fa- 
tigue; she does not make use of a stick 
to support herself, and it is really true 
that she has trudged all the way, on foot, 
from her native mountains to the metro- 
polis of France. She passed through 
Lyons and Dijon, where she attended the 
theatres at the desire of the managers, 
who made her a liberal compensation for 
the benefit they obtained from her pre- 
sence, people coming from all parts to be- 
hold the senior of the human race. 

South America.—Fourteen surveys of 
various parts of the coast of South Ame- 
rica, made during the last three years by 
Captain Skiddy, have been offered to the 
Geographical Society at Paris, for the 
purpose of being engraved and published. 

Civilization of Africa—M. Drovetti, 
the French Consul. General in Egypt, has 
proposed, to the Society of Geography, 
with a view to promote civilization in the 
interior of Africa, that a certain number 
of young negroes (such as arrive every 
year at Cairo from the central provinces,) 
should be sent from Egypt to Paris for 
their education. The Society of Geo- 
graphy has, in consequence, directed the 
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project to be communicated to the So- 
ciety of Education of Paris, which has 
already contributed to the instruction of 
several Africans, of both sexes, from 
Sinegal to Madagascar. M. Jomard 
states, that three schools are now estab- 
lished for the natives, under the protec- 
tion of the French Government at Sene- 
gambia, 

Inflammalle Fluids.—At St. Dolens, 
near Amiens, in France, a discovery has 
been made of a fluid which inflames on 
being brought in contact with water. 
This substance was found deposited in an 
old reservoir, having a gas pipe passing 
through it. Some of the liquid having 
fallen into a passing stream of water, in- 
flamed, and, flowing on to the neigh- 
bouring brook, overspread the surface of 
it with fire also. A bottle of this singu- 
lar substance is to be sent to M. Gay 
Lussac for analysis. 

Borax.—A new borat of crystallised so- 
da is at present manufacturing in France, 
the crystals of which contain a much 
larger proportion of borax than ordinary. 
It promises to be very serviceable in the 
useful arts. 

Political Journals.—Exclusive of the 
political journals that appear at Paris, 
the publications devoted to the sciences, 
commerce, jurisprudence, fine arts, and 
literature, have increased rapidly within 
the last five years. In 1822 there were 86 
journals published in the capital; in the 
beginning of 1827, the number was 162. 
To judge of the point to which study is 
more particularly directed, we must bave 
before us the augmentation that has taken 
place in each particular kind. The fol- 
lowing are the most considerable ;—The 
journals which treat of the arts and sci- 
ences have increased, within five years, 
from 16 to 28; those of commerce and 
industry from 2 to 10; of jurisprudence 
from 12 to 20; those on medicine from 
13 to 22; on literature and miscellaneous 
subjects from 9 to 19. 

Hernia.—A treatise has recently been 
published at Paris, which professes to 
teach the method of effecting a radical 
cure of hernia by the use of astringents. 
The employment of astringents in hernia 
has long been practised ; but experience 
has proved that they are merely a palli- 
ative, and not a remedy. 

Arabic Poetry.—The ‘ Broken Lyre,’’ 
a dithyrambic, by M. Agoub, has been 
translated into Arabic verse by Rehafa, 
one of the young Egyptians now educating 
at Paris. They have been scarcely a year 
there, and yet the talents of several of 
them are already unfolding (as we learn 
from foreign journals) in an extraordinary 
manner. Encouraged by the success of 
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his first attempt, Rehafa is about to un- 
dertake a more difficult task,—that of 
translating into Arabic the ** Elements of 
Legendre’s Gometry.” Another pupil 
of the Egyptian school has translated 
*¢ The Lives of the most illustrious Philo- 
sophers of Antiquity.” 

Hot Mineral Springs.—Recent experi- 
ments which have been made on the 
springs at Plombiéres, in France, have 
shown the fallacy of many of the vulgar 
Opinions respecting them; especially the 
suppositions that water taken from those 
springs required a longer time to cool 
than other water of the same tempera- 
ture; and, on the other hand, that it re- 
quired a greater degree of heat to give a 
certain temperature to water taken from 
those springs than to other water. 

The Biscayan Language.—Astarloa, in 
his defence of the Biscayan language, ob- 


‘serves, that one of the greatest proofs of 


its antiquity is, that instead of counting by 
tens, it counts by twenties. That the 
fingers were the basis of numeration is 
testified by Ovid, when he says, in speak- 
iog of the number ten, 
‘Sed quia tot digiti, per quos nume- 
rare solemus, 
Hic numerus magno tunc in honore 
fuit.” 


The Greeks and Romans, who used the 
figures I, Il, III, &c. and the Chinese, 
who use—, =, =, &c. to signify one, 
two, and three, &c. seem to sanction this 
opinion. Among the AZtolians, reumdZew 
(to count by five) means absolutely to 
count. Several of the American nations 
farther confirm our system. Among the 
Guanarians, five is called popetei, a word 
composed of po, hand, and potei, one ; or 
one hand. 70 express ten, they say po- 
mocoi, ortwo hands. Among the Lulians, 
twenty is cailed iselujauon, a word com- 
posed of is, hand, elu, foot, and jauon, 
all; or, all the fingers and toes, The 
Jarurians express the number twenty by 
canipume, a word composed of cani, one, 
and pume, man, or one man; and the 
number forty, by noenipume, ortwo men. 
But without crossing the Atlantic, we may 
find in Europe languages in which nume- 
ration takes place by twenties. Such are 
the Icelandic and Celtic. In the latter, 
for example, twenty is called uguent ; 
and forty, sixty, are called daou-ugent, 
tri-uguent ; that is to say, two twenties, 
three twenties. 

Laplace.-—A bust of this great mathe- 
matician and astronomer, executed at the 
expense of the French government, is 
about to be placed in the library of the 
Institute. 
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GERMANY. 

Popubation of the Earth, according to 
the different Religious Sects. 
Monorigists. . 362,045,000 

bn Aeitleee.«<cncacens os .. 234,495,000 

Viz.: 1. Catholics 169,150,000——2, 
Protestants 57,694,000—viz.: a. Kvan- 
gelic, united 8,200,000 — b. Lutheran 
16,220,000 — c. Reformed 12,240,000 
(Proper reformed 7,440,000; Presbyte- 
rians 4,800,000)—d. Anglican 15,050,000 
—e. Professors of various sects 5,984,000 
(Independents 3,800,000; Methodists 
1,500,000 ; Quakers 200,000 ; Menonites 
200,000 ; Herrenhuters 100,000; Bap- 
tists 76,000 ; Unitarians 60,000 ; Sweden- 
borgians 36,000; Filippines 12,000) 
3. Greek Christians 41,375,000 — viz. : 
a. Russo Greek 35,375,000—0. Eastern 
Greek 6,000,000 —4. Monophysites 
5,876,000—viz.: a. Jacobites 3,526,000 
(Prop.Jacobites 220,000 ; Copts 3,200,000 ; 
Thomas Christians 60,000 ; John ditto 
26,000)—. Maronites 150,000—c. Arme- 
nians 2,200,000——5. Nestorians 400 ,000. 
Bh, Semtee cvcceses op 04. 06-000n 2,650,000 
wees e+ 115,120,000 

Viz. :—]. Sunnites 72,000,000—viz. a. 
Sunnites, 65,000,000 — b. Wechabites 
7 ,000,000-——2. Schiites 43,000,000 
3. Ismaelites 120,009. 








LV. Zoroastrians ....6+ 0000 0+0+780,000 
V. Confucians seer tn eeeeee .- 5,000,000 
VI, Nanknists ....-. evepepes 4,000,000 


PoLyYTHEISTs 466,000,000. 

I, Lamaites .... 6600004 4++-08,000,000 
Il. Brahmins ....6.......++115,000,000 
Eh. Buddisles ccc cviccccssie - 169,000,000 
LV. Fetiche-Worshippers .... 124,000,000 

The aggregate population of the globe, 
according to the foregoing statement, 
amounts to 628 millions of souls. It 
may be observed, however, that the num- 
ber of the Jews must be far greater, and 
may be taken at more than eight millivns. 
We have given it at 2,650,000, because 
that is derived from authentic sources ; 
but these are very uncertain, in Asia and 
Africa especially. In the same,way, the 
number of the Sunnite Muhammedans 
may be rated as exceeding the amount 
above stated by nearly twenty millions.— 
Algemeine Kirchenxeitung. 

Entomology.—Of one of the most im- 
portant paris of entomology, the meta- 
morphosis of insects, comparatively little 
is known. The /epidoptera are almost the 
only insects, the anterior shape of which 
has been accurately ascertained. With 
respect to the other orders, especially the 
diptera, great uncertainty exists. ve- 
ral of the larva of the last still pass for 
worms. ‘The Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin has offered a prize of fifty ducats 
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for the best paper on the following sub- 
ject :—** To trace the natural orders and 
families of the larvae of insects, as clearly 
distinguished as possible by the characters 
of the larva, so as to point out, if not the 
genus, at least the family of the perfect 
insects. It is requested that this nomen- 
clature of larvæ may be especially detailed 
with regard to the diptera Lin. (antliata 
Fabr.), and applied to the genera the least 
known in this respect."’ The descriptions 
of the larve which have not yet been en- 
graved, must be accompanied with an ex- 
act drawing, and a specimen in spirits of 
wine. The 3lst of March, 1829, is the 
limited time for sending in the papers. 

M. Schill, privy-counsellor of govern- 
ment, &c. to the King of Prussia, has 
protested against a work in French and 
German, announced under the title ** Mé- 
moires d'un Homme d'Etat Prussien,” 
which pretends to contain the memoirs of 
Prince Hardenberg, the late Prussian 
chancellor of state ; and has publicly de- 
clared that this work is not genuine, and 
that the chancellor had commissioned him 
(M. Schill) to write the political part of 
his memoirs in French, from the papers 
delivered to him; and that he has nearly 
completed this work for the years 1794— 
1800, and 1807—1811, which, in all, would 
probably amount to ten or twelve volumes, 
—Hamlurg Correspondent, No. 64, and 
Vos’s Berlin Zeitung, No. 124. 

Mosaic Printing. — Senefelder, the in- 
ventor of lithography, has discovered a 
new mode of printing from paintings, 
which has all the qualities of those exe- 
cuted in oil. He has termed it Mosaic 
Printing, and it is remarkable for its 
beauty, lightness, and durability. 

Atlas.—M. Vander Melen, of Brussels, 
is publishing in numbers a Universal Atlas 
of the physical, political, statistical, and 
mineralogical geography of all parts of 
the world. It is on a very large scale. 

German Literature. —Two treatises have 
recently been published; the one by M. 
Humboldt, on the travels of Messrs. 
Ehrenberg and Hemprich, in Egypt, Don- 
gola, Syria, Arabia, and the eastern parts 
of Abyssinia, during the years from 1820 
to 1625; the other by M. Kupffer, on 
crystallisation. 

RUSSIA. 

Scientific Institutions in Russia. —The 
University Library of St. Petersburgh con- 
sists of 60,000 volumes ; and that of Mos- 
cow, since the burning, contains already 
34,000 volumes. The rich anatomical ca- 
binet, which the deceased Emperor Alex- 
ander purchased of the privy counsellor 
Professor Loder for 10,000 rubles, be- 
longs now to the University of Moscow. 
Through the exertions of Prince Galitzen, 
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an Economical Society, and a School for 
the education of future agriculturists, 
have been recently established at Moscow. 
The branches of instruction are the fol- 
lowing :—The Russian language, arithme- 
tic, geography, statistics, rural architec- 
ture, surveying, book-keeping, agricultu- 
ral chemistry, botany, the physiology of 
plants, the management of woods and fo- 
rests, technology, farming, and the vete- 
rinary art. The course lasts five years. 
The Society publishes a journal in the 
Russian language, which has already ac- 
complished much good. The Museum in 
Moscow, which has been newly rebuilt, 
now consists of four saloons. It is much 
indebted to the Imperial Society of Na- 
turalists, instituted in 1405, which main- 
tains a traveller in Brazil for the objects 
of the Society. The chemical laboratory 
is, perhaps, the ricbest of all the collec- 
tions. Among others are seen 360 mo- 
dels of various crystals formed in wax, 
presented by the apothecary Schulz. The 
physical cabinet reckons upwards of 300 
instruments, and different apparatus, al- 
though after the destruction of the city 
hardly a hundred remained. The cabinet 
of coins has also been reformed. In 1617 
it contained about 5000, of various de- 
scriptions, and since that time it has been 
much increased. The Pharmaceutical 
School of St. Petersburgh, which has ex- 
isted since 1822, has recently,—thanks to 
the generous patronage of the Minister of 
the Interior,—been endowed with a bota- 
nical garden, which will soon rival the 
finest and most complete of the kind in 
Europe. It was planned by F. Fischer, 
one of the greatest botanists in Russia, 
who is now director, and is the same who 
arranged the fine garden at Varioka, in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow. The garden 
at St. Petersburgh already reckons up- 
wards of 11,000 species, and 80,000 sin- 
gle plants. 

Dr. Fischer, President of the Medical 
Academy at Moscow, has, in his work 
upon the pearl fisheries of Russia, de- 
scribed a pearl, now at Moscow, the pro- 
perty of a Greek merchant named Zosima, 
which perhaps has not its equal in the 
world, Itwas not, however, the produce 
of that country, but said to have been 
brought from the East Indies. This ines- 
timable pearl, which is preserved in a 
triple box, inlaid with precious stones, 
faced with a convex lens, intended to in- 
crease still farther its apparent magnitude, 
weighs no less than 27 carats and 7-8ths, 
or nearly a quarter.of an ounce; it is per- 
fectly spherical; its colour exceeds the 
metallic splendour of highly-polished sil- 
ver, but at the same time possesses the 
most transparent brightness. When se- 
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parated from its coverings, and placed on 
a sheet of white ‘paper, it rolls upon the 
surface like a ball of quicksilver. Dr. 
Fischer bears testimony of the admiration 
—nay, astonishment, with which it is 
viewed by all strangers. 

On the 26th September (8th Oct.) last, 
a shower of aerolites fell near Belostok, 
between nine and ten in the moruing. 
The inhabitants were alarmed by an ex- 
traordinary noise which proceeded from a 
large black cloud tbat hung over their 
heads, and which continued for three 
(some say six) minutes, resembling a 
running fire of musketry. The noise, which 
was heard by several persons at the dis- 
tance of more than 14 wersts, was suc- 
ceeded immediately by a shower of stones, 
of which only four were picked up; the 
largest weighed four pounds, the smallest 
three quarters. —-St. Petersburgh Gazette. 

In the College of Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow are preserved a variety of letters 
and treaties between Elizabeth of England 
and the Czar Ivan Vasilovitch, relative 
to the commercial relations of the two 
countries, as well as on other subjects; 
and, among the more interesting, is one 
in which Elizabeth, in reply to a request 
to that effect, promises the Russian mo- 
narch an asylum in her kingdom, with 
every due honour, in the event of a revo- 
lution in his empire; and another, in 
which he begs of her to send him a doc- 
tor, the result of which was that Dr. Ro- 
bert Jacobs was appointed to that office. 

TURKEY. 

The Ottoman Empire. — European Tur- 
key contains 160,074 square miles ; Asia- 
tic Turkey, 447,679; and her African 
dominions, 276,480; making a total of 
904,233 square miles, The population of 
European Turkey amounts to 9,700,000 ; 
Egypt, 2,490,000; and Asiatic Turkey, 
12,500,000 ; making a total of 24,690,000. 

UNITED SIATES. 

American Railroads. — It appears that 
the inhabitants of Baltimore are now con- 
templating the formation of a railroad 
which will completely throw into the shade 
all existing ones. They propose to form 
a railroad from Baltimore, across the Al- 
leghany mountains, to the river Ohio, a 
distance of about 300 miles. It is well 
known that the all but boundless and fer- 
tile territories to the westward of the Alle- 
ghany mountains have at present scarcely 
any commucication with the sea coast, 
except that by means of the river Missis- 
sipi to New Orleans; and though this 
communication serves tolerably well for 
the purpose of sending the produce of the 
western country to the sea, it affords but 
avery difficult and circuitous means of 
conveying back the manufactured goods 
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and other commodities, which the popula- 
tion of those immense districts require. 

Abolition of Slavery. — The twentieth 
Biennial Session of the American Conven- 
tion for the Abolition of Slavery, &c. 
lately commenced at Philadelphia on a 
Monday, and ended on the Saturday fol- 
lowing. It was adjourned, to meet again 
at Baltimore on the first Monday in No- 
vember 1828. Delegates from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, and Ohio, at- 
tended, and a number of valuable commu- 
nications were received from these and 
other states. A memorial was ordered to 
be presented to Congress, on the subject 
of the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia. A committee was appoint- 
ed to irquire and report to the next Con- 
vention what experiments have been made, 
and are now making, on the American 
continent and islands, relative to the pro- 
duction of sugar, cotton, rice, and tobac- 
co, by free labour. A committee was also 
directed to correspond with the London 
African Institution, in order to obtain far- 
ther information relative to the state of 
the African slave trade, and the system 
of slavery in the British American colo- 
nies. During the sitting of the Conven- 
tion, a very interesting communication 
was received from a gentleman who lately 
visited France, and had a consultation 
with General Lafayette, relative to the 
settlement of bis lands in Florida, by free 
persons, to the exclusion of slaves. It 
appears that that great philanthropist has 
had this subject seriously in contempla- 
tion, Atthe above Convention informa- 
tion was communicated, by which it ap- 
pears that the number of Anti-Slavery 
Societies in the different states amounts 
to 130, embracing 6625 members. These 
are exclusive of ten or a dozen societies 
in the Illinois. No communication having 
been received from thence, of late, they 
are not taken into the estimate. It may 
be well also to observe, that, of the above 
societies, one hundred and six are located 
in Slave-holding states. 

Reman Medal.—A bronze coin has been 
found in the Valley of Bones, situated to 
the south-west of the Missouri, in the in- 
tericr of the country, where the inbabi- 
tants say no European bas ever been. On 
exaiuination, it preves to be a Roman 
medal, struck in the reign of Nerva, In 
digging a wel) at Teanessee, a great num- 
ber of pieces of gold were found buried in 
a pitcher ; but what they were, the editors 
of the Gazette of that state did not know. 
—American Papers, 

INDIA. 

Meteors seen in India~—Colonel Blacker 

has given the Asiatic Society an account 
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of a singular meteor, having the appear- 
ance of an elongated ball of fire, which he 
observed at Calcutta, a little after sunset, 
when on the road between the court-house 
and the town-hall. Its colour was pale, 
for the daylight was still strong, and its 
larger diameter appeared greater, and its 
smaller less, than the semi-diameter of 
the moon. Its direction was from east to 
west, its tract nearly horizontal, and the 
altitude about 30 degrees. Col. Blacker 
regrets not having heard of any other 
observation of this phenomenon at a 
greater distance, whereby he might have 
estimated its absolute height. As, how- 
ever, it did not apparently move with the 
velocity of ordinary meteors, it was pro- 
bably at a greater distance, and conse- 
quently of great size. So long as Colonel 
Blacker beheld it, which was for five or 
six seconds, its motion was steady, its 
light equable, and its size and figure per- 
manent. It latterly, however, left a train 
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of sparks, soon after which it disappeared 
suddenly, without the attendant circum- 
stance of any report audible in Colonel 
Blacker’s situation. Colonel Blacker con- 
cludes his paper with some interesting ob- 
servations on luminous meteors ; and con- 
siders them of perpetual recurrence, al- 
though daylight, clouds, and misty wea- 
ther, so often exclude them from our 
view. Of their number no conception can 
be formed by the unassisted eye; but 
some conjecture may be formed of their 
extent from the fact mentioned by the au- 
thor, that in using his astronomical ,tele- 
scope he has often seen what are called 
falling stars, shooting through the field of 


view, when they were not visible to the. 


naked eye; and when it is considered that 
the glass only embraced one twenty-five 
thousandth part of the celestial hemi- 
sphere, it will be apparent that these phe- 
nomena must be infinitely numerous, to 
occur so frequently in so small a space. 
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Observations on the Potato, by Sir John 
Sinclarr.—It is well known, that in 100 1bs. 
of potatoes, only 25 parts are solid or nu- 
tritive, while the remaining 75 parts con- 
sist of liquid matter. It contains, dis- 
persed through the whole root, but more 
especially near the skin, a dark and acid 
substance, which is of so deleterious a 
nature, that raw potatoes, when given to 
horses, often prove injurious to them. It 
is highly important to get rid of this sub- 
stance, which may be accomplished by 
repeated washings, after the root is grated. 
The nutritive parts of the potato cousist 
—1, of flour and starch; and, 2, of fibre. 
These, when the potatoes are grated, can 
be separated by a common strainer. The 
flour, which will be accumulated at the 
bottom of the tub, must be repeatedly 
washed, to clear it of the acid substance 
with which it is impregnated. It can then 
be converted into a jelly, in the same 
manner as arrow root. For that purpose, 
it must be first moistened with cold water, 
then put into a bowl, and boiling water 
gradually poured on it, constantly stirring 
it with a spoon, for a few minutes, till 
the jelly is formed, which is almost im- 
mediately the case. It will be improved 
by having either a little salt or a little 
sugar mixed with the moistened flour, 
before the boiling water is poured on it. 
A wholesome and nourishing food is thus 
produced, which, with the addition of a 
little milk, is extremely palatable. By 
some, previous to the application of the 
boiling water, a teaspoonful of brandy, or 
other spirit, is put into the potato flour, 


which, in the operation of making the 
jelly, is mingled with the whole mass, 
and makes the food lighter. The quantity 
of flour or starch in a potato differs con- 
siderably, according to the sort and the 
season. It varies from a fourth to a se- 
venth part of the total weight of the root 
in its raw state. In regard to the fibrous 
part, it is a most valuable article of food, 
whether dried for horses, or boiled for 
cows and pigs. But Mr. Jefcoat, of Gates- 
head (Newcastle-upon-Tyne), who has 
paid much successful attention to this 
subject, bas proved that 21 lbs. of wheaten 
flour, kneaded with 12lbs. of the fibre of 
potatoes, will produce, when well baked, 
38 lbs. 8oz. of excellent bread ; which, al- 
lowing that a stone of flour produces at 
the rate of 14lbs. of bread, is an increase 
of ll4dibs. of bread, from 12 lbs. of fibre. 
His mode of preparing the fibre is as fol- 
lows ;—After washing it in two waters, he 
places it for about an hour upon a sieve 
to drain; then he adds, without its being 
boiled, the usual quantity of yeast, and 
after it has stood for about an hour, he 
works in the 21 lbs. of wheaten flour. It 
requires very little addition of water, but 
rather longer time in heaving, preparatory 
to its being placed in the oven. A mo- 
derate quantity of this bread should be 
taken with a proportion of the potato- 
jelly and milk, at each meal. The la- 
bourer would thus obtain food, a part of 
which would remain for some time in the 
stomach, and by which he would be en- 
abled to perform a good deal of work, 
without injury to his health. The bread 
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thus prepared continues equally good for 
several days, so that there is no necessity 
for constantly renewing it. The potato 
flour will keep for years. If the price of 
wheat is high, a wholesome bread may be 
made with the potato fibre, and either 
barley flour or oatmeal.—The addition of 
some potato flour to the bread, instead of 
consuming it as a jelly, would make it 
much more nourishing. The potato’ tibre 
is an excellent ingredient in a pudding. 
It may be made either plain, for common 
use ; or with a variety of ingredients, for 
the more opulent. To make it plain, take 
two spoonsful of the fibre of the potato, 
after it has been strained through a hair 
sieve, boil it for half an hour, or even less, 
with two English pints of milk, adding 
two ounces of butter. Keep stirring it 
while on the fire; and if it becomes too 
thick, add more milk. Put it in a dish 
before the fire, or in an oven. Those who 
can afford it, make the following mix- 
ture :—Weat five or six eggs, and some 
sugar and spice, and a glass of brandy or 
whisky. Some add, to give it a flavour, 
two or three teaspoonsful of marmalade. 
Let the pudding be put in a dish, and 
when rather cold, pour the above ingre- 
dients into it; mix them well, and then 
set the dish in an oven, or before the fire, 
till it has got a fine brown colour. 

The Mulberry-tree—The quickest and 
most certain mode of raising, is from cut- 
tings of the old branches. Tukea branch in 
the month of March, eight or nine feet in 
length, plant it half its length in any good 
soil, and it will succeed to admiration, 
producing fruit the following spring. 

Timber Trees.—Select the longest-lived 
and most ornamental trees, such as oak, 
Spanish chesnut, Scotch elm, English elm, 
ash, maple, beech, spruce, silver fir, pi- 
naster. Plant them alternately, at thirty- 
six feet distance ; inclose them singly with 
small stakes of larch, and warp them 
two feet up with small branches of the 
same, Which will last for ten years. Fifty 
trees will be Sufficient for an acre as a 
lawn of ornamental timber trees. An 
hundred acres will require 5000 plants, 
which, at an average of 25s. a thousand, 
will cost 6/. 5s. ‘Lhe expense of planting 
and inclosing singly, for workmanship 
alone, though the wood for the stakes 
come from the estate, as the present rail- 
ing, including nails and workmanship to 


the full, 661. 5s. Add 6/. 5s. for the 


plants, and the expense of planting an 
acre with ornamental trees is in all 
721. 16s. Oak, Spanish chesnuts, and 
Scotch elin, are the surts of timber in ge- 
neral use for the naval yards. Plant them 
eight feet distant. At fifteen years thin out 
to sixteen feet, and the timber and bark 
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from the cuttings at this time will pay from 
7i.to 10/. an acre. At thirty years of age, 
thin to thirty-two feet, and the bark and 
timber will then pay at least 25/, an acre. 
Many of the growths from the trees cut 
over at fifteen years of age, will, at the age 
of forty, have made more progress than 
those from the original plant. By this me- 
thod, a crop of grown trees may always be 
kept upon the ground; and granting the 
plantations were only one hundred acres, 
a number of them may be cut down for the 
naval yards, and part of them reared with- 
out any expense of perpetually replanting. 
The value of an acre of the above trees at 
sixty years old, may be reckoned at 100/. ; 
besides, the cuttings from the natural un- 
derwood will have paid a rent of not less 
than 3/. an acre annually. 

A bold Experiment.—Some years ago, a 
gentleman in Lanarkshire built a new 
mansion in a field of about one hundred 
and thirty acres, in which there was not 
a single tree. In two seasons be trans- 
planted five hundred trees, many with 
their tops whole, and not less than fifty 
feet high. As there were not twenty of 
them that misgave, a complete lawn of 
large timber trees was formed in two 
years. Many noblemen who visited the 
place, were highly delighted with seeing 
a beautiful grove flourishing on a spot 
which had 80 lately been a barren waste. 
—Chester Courant. 

Steam Agriculture.—The application of 
steam to agriculture has hitherto been 
confined to putting in motion some 
thrashing-machines; bat as steam will 
probably in a shurt time be applied to the 
propulsion of heavy waggons on public 
roads, the succeeding step will not un- 
likely be its adaption to the implements 
of aration. The advantages of ploughing 
and harrowing by steam promise to be 
considerable in every country, but espe- 
cially in an uncertain climate; as the 
soil can only be stirred with advantage 
when in a moderately dry state, * 
dry weather. 

Extraordinary | i a piece of 
ground in Kinmel-Park gardens, Den- 
bighshire, the seat of Colonel Hughes, 
M.P. measuring fifteen perches and a half, 
has been drawn by Mr. Forrest, the gar- 
dener, the extraordivary crop of five tons 
of carrots, which is in the proportion of fif- 
ty tons or upwards per statute acre. One 
carrot weighed seven pounds. Mr. Henry 
Poole, of Barr’s Court, Tarrington, Here- 
fordshire, parchased in April last two 
bushels of potatoes (the sort termed pink- 
eyed) from a neighbour at Stoke-Edith, 
and iiad them set in a piece of ground 
cleared from rubbish and the stumps of 
old trees. They were dug up lately, nad 
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the produce was fifty bushels of remark- 
ably fine potatoes, weighing on an average 
from half a pound to a pound each. 
Planting Oak.—The Rev. Dr. Lisle, of 
St. Fagan’s, Glamorganshire, practises a 
method of planting oaks in pots, speci- 
mens of which may be seen at the Agri- 
cultural Society's Rooms, Hetling House, 
in Bath. ‘* The acorns,” says the Rev. 
Gentleman, ‘‘ which produced these oaks 
were sown in the pots last November ; the 
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pots were kept during the winter in an old 
melon bed under glass, and, before they 
started, they were taken out and plunged 
in the earth. I have now 300 pots, sown 
at the same time, fit to be turned out, and 
sufficient to furnish three acres of land 
with plants, allowing six yards between 
each plant. I have some sown in spring 
from acorns kept during the winter, but 
these sown in November immediately 
from the tree are the best plants.”’ 
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Patient to Mr. R. Dickinson, of South- 
wark, for the formation, coating, and co- 
vering of vessels or packages, for containing, 
preserving, conveying, and transporting 
goods and products, whether in liquid or 
solid forms, and for other useful purposes. 
—The vessels are made of sheet iron 
in the usual method, and then receive 
a coating of tin in the first instance, by 
first cleansing them from rust by scour- 
ing, and the application of solution of sal 
ammoniac in the usual manner, and after- 
wards plunging them into a bath of 
melted tin. They next receive another 
coating of an alloy formed by a mixture 
of seventy-five parts of tin, twenty parts 
of zinc, and five of powdered glass, melt- 
ed together; to which some borax is 
added as soon as it is in a state of fusion ; 
after which the vessels are plunged into 
this fluid alloy as before into the tin. 
And thirdly, a coat of linseed oil and 
pounded glass is laid over them, in which, 
the patentee states, the pounded glass 
acts as white lead would do in forming 
the composition: he also mentions that 
the proportions of the metals mentioned 
may be likewise used for the second me- 
tallic bath, and that lead and bismuth 
may also be added to them; but he pre- 
fers the proportions above recited. The 
vessels may be in the form of barrels, 
tanks, or cases, which require no particu- 
lar description ; but, for preserving pro- 
visions, and some other purposes, the pa- 
tentee prefers that vessels shall be pre- 
pared, with the heads, or upper parts, 
made in the following manner. The 
shape which is used for these vessels is 
the cylindrical, though other forms may 
also be employed, and their bottoms and 
sides are to be made water-tight by the 
usual method of fabrication. The upper 
part of the edge of the top of each vessel 
is then to be turned inwards at right an- 
gies to the sides, for the breadth of about 
an inch and a quarter all round, by ham- 
mering, and other means employed by 
workmen, so as to form a fiat projection 
of that breadth all round internally; a 
broad hoop, two inches and a half deep, 

then to be fastened on round the top of 


the vessel thus prepared, 80 as to rise 
above it about half its depth, and another 
stronger hoop, but not so deep, is to be 
fastened on over the upper part of this. 
The head or cover is then to be formed, 
so as to fit close within the first hoop 
down on the projecting rim; and round 
the edge of the cover a flat ring is to be 
fastened to give it strength and stiffness ; 
six or more sliding bolts are after this to 
be placed at equal distances round the 
top of the cover, pointing outwards in the 
direction of the radii of the circular top, 
and are to be secured by clasps or staples 
put round them, and riveted to it; they 
are to be formed with a small rise at 
their ends, to allow of their being passed 
freely over the flat ring on the edge of the 
cover; and perforations are to be made 
for them through the two hoops above- 
mentioned that surround the top of the 
vessel. To make the juncture between 
the cover and top of the vessel impervious 
to air and water, a flat ring of cloth, or 
other fit substance, is to be put on the top 
of the projecting rim, over which the 
cover is to be placed, and a screw with a 
square head is to be passed vertically, 
through a hole prepared for it in each of 
the bolts, a small distance from its outer 
end; by turning which, after the bolts 
are shot out into the hoops, the cover will 
be pressed down from them against the 
projecting rim, so as to compress the 
elastic ring, or stuffing, tightly between 
them. These elastic rings, prepared 
simply as mentioned, might answer the 
purpose intended in general, but the pa- 
tentee prefers to them flat rings of sheet 
iron wrapped round with cotton, linen, or 
other soft substance, and covered with oiled 
silk, or oil-cloth, so as to be impervious 
to moisture; which latter covering, be 
thinks, will prevent the capillary attrac- 
tion of fluids which the other soft sub- 
stances used might occasion. 

The mode above directed of making the 
alloy fur the second coating of the vessels, 
exhibits a very mistaken conception of 
the nature of the substances thus pro- 
posed for combination. The glass ordered 
as one of the ingredients, will not, in the 
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first place, unite at all with the metals, 
while in their metallic state ; and, in the 
second place, would require so great a 
heat for its fusion, even when assisted by 
the borax, as must sublime the zinc in 
vapour, and reduce the tin to an oxide, or 
calx, which we cannot suppose to be the 
intention of the patentee: neither would 
the pounded glass unite even mechanically 
with the fused metals, as, from being so 
much lighter than them, it would only 
float on their surface. The metallic alloy 
by itself, without the glass, may, how- 
ever, perhaps be useful for the purpose 
intended, and deserves a fair trial, espe- 
cially for vessels for holding water in 
ships ; which, when made of iron, are in- 
jurious to the health of those who use 
water, by the constipating effect that this 
metal occasions. We would recommend 
the trial of some of these vessels of an 
hexagonal form, when intended for sea 
service, if not already done; as when 
made of this shape, they will take up 
much less room in stowage than if they 
were cylindrical.—Repertory of Arts. 

New and effective Plan for preventing 
the sinking of Ships at Sea.---In this age 
of invention, few deserve greater notice 
for utility, simplicity, and benefit to the 
human race, than thatof Mr. Ralph Wat- 
son, for effectually securing ships against 
the calamity of foundering at sea; and we 
rejoice to hear that its application to the 
model of an eighty-gun ship (which Mr. 
Watson had prepared for the purpose of 
demonstrating its safety and efficacy) 
proved completely successful. We regret 
that our limits do not permit us to give a 
minute description of this valuable dis- 
covery, but must content ourselves with 
stating shortly, that it is by the intro- 
duction of copper tubes of a cylindrical 
form, between the beams which support 
the deck, which tubes being filled with 
atmospheric air only, (though still lighter 
air could, if necessary, be employed,) 
this most desirable object is to be at- 
tained; these tubes are terminated at 
each extremity by convex orsemi-globular 
ends, every part of the cylinder or tube 
being hermetically sealed. The recollec- 
tion, that according to the most accurate 
reports collected for a series of years, 


nearly two British ships are lost by wreck, 
fire, and foundering, every day in the 
year, and that this appalling calamity 
can be made almost entirely to disappear 
from the catalogue of human ills, must 
cause the value of Mr. Watson's discovery 
to be duly appreciated by the philanthro- 
pist and man of science, who are equally 
interested in its success. 

Artificial Stone-—Mr. W. Ranger, of 
Brighton, has succeeded in perfecting an 
invention, which is intended to be substi- 
tuted for bricks or stone. It is an artifi- 
cial stone, much harder than bricks or 
stone, being equal in durability to granite, 
and it has also the advantage of being 
considerably cheaper. Mr. Ranger has 
been occupied « considerable time in 
bringing this discovery to perfection, which 
he has now so far accomplished, that it 
is his intention to employ it altogether in 
the first building which he may erect. 
It is capable of being modelled to any 
shape, and in any way that may be de- 
sired, and has, when put up, the appear- 
ance of Portland stone ; of course, no ce- 
ment is required in the construction of 
buildings, in which it is employed. 

Self-regulating Calendar.—The self-re- 
gulating calendar is a new and pretty in- 
vention of a Mr. Woolgar of Lewes ; it 
needs adjustment but once a year, and 
that is done without reference to any 
other table or almanack, simply by placing 
the moveable circle so that the year shall 
appear through the lower aperture, Those 
which appear singly, are leap years. 
There are twenty-eight years inscribed on 
the moveable circle, from 1816 to 1843 
inclusive ; but the instrument may be ap- 
plied to dates preceding and following the 
above period, by means of the small table 
at the foot. The days of the month are 
repeated on each side, as well for conve- 
nience as for symmetry. The common 
perpetual calendars lave two great faults, 
from which thisis free. Ist. They require 
to be adjusted much more frequently 
than is convenient. 2nd. They are always 
liable to be deranged, and do not of thew- 
selves indicate whether the setting be cor- 
rect.—The present instrument is free 
from both these defects, which, in fact, 
render the common one nearly useless. 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED 


_- J. Smethurst, of New Boad-street, London, for 
improvements upon lamps. November 6, 1827. 

F. F. Weiss, of the Strand, Westminster, for im- 
provements in the construction of spurs. Novem- 
ber 6, 1827. ' 

J. White, of Paradise-street, Lambeth, for a ma- 
chine or apparatus tor filtering, which he denomi- 
nates a0 aruncial spring. November 6, 1827. 
_ J. Platt, of Salford, Leucashire, for improvements 
in machinery for combing wool, and other fibrous 
materials. Communicated by a foreigner. Nov, 10, 

W. Collier, of Salford, Lancashire, for improve- 


menis in the power loom for weaving. Communi- 
cated by a foreigner. November 10, 1827, 

J. Walker, of Veymuuth-street, Marylebone, Esq. 
for au improved castor for furniture, November 
17, 1827. 

H. Pinkus, of Philadelphia, America, for an im- 
proved method of purifying carburetted hydrogen 
gas, for the purpose of illumination, November 
17, 1827. 

S. Sevill, of Brownshill, Gloucestershire, for im- 
provements applicable to raising the pile, and 
dressing woollen aud other cluthes. Nov. 20, 1827 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Lord Byron and some of his Coutemporaries 
by Leigh Huat, 4to. . 
Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of 


the late Dr, Samuel Parr. By the Rev. Wm. 
Field, Ovo. 14s, 


BOTANY. 


: Maund's Botanic Garden; or, Magazine of Hardy 
Flowering Plaots. Vol. 11. Part 1. 4to. 13s. and 19s. 


FINE ARTS. 


Picturesque Views of English Cities, from 
Drawings by Robson. 1 vol. 4to. 42. 4s. Imperial 
paper, 8d, 

‘ Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London. 
Vol. 11. with seventy two engravings, and Descrip- 
tive and Historital accounts of each edifice. Edited 
by J. Britton, F. S. A. 8vo. ls. Imp. Bvo. 42. 42, 

Engraved Specimens of the Architectural An. 


tiquidies of Normandy. By Pugin and Le Keux, - 


consisting of eighty eugravings, 4to. 6. 6s. i 
pre aera hay ighty eugravings, 4to. 62. 6s. Imperial 


Select Views in Greece. 


By H. W. Williams. 
No. XI. 8vo, 19s. and 1/. 1s. 


GEOLOGY. 


On the Geology of East Norfolk, the Natural Em- 
bankments egaiust the German Ocean, on the Nor- 
folk aad Suffolk Coasts, &c. &e. By R.C. Taylor, 
author of “ Index Monasticus” 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A History of France, wiih conversations at the 
und of each chapter. For the use of Young Per- 
sous. By Mrs. Markham, @ vols. 12wo. 16s, 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


Conversations on the Animal Economy. By a 
Physician. 2 vols. Imo. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Clubs of London, with Auecdotes of their 
Members, Sketches of Character, and Conversa- 
tions, 2 vols. 18s. 

Letter of ao Italian Refugee in his Exile, ad. 
lressed to the Couotess Dowager of Belmore. 
bvo. 7s. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, No. II. 7s. 

A Vindication of the Literary Character of the 
late Professor Porson, from the animadversions of 
the Right Reverend J. Burgess, D. D. Lord Bishop 
ot Salisbury. By Crito Cantabrigiensis. 8vo. 11s. 

fhe London Medical Gazette, No. I. 6d. 

ihe Edinburgh Review, No. XCII. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Steam Engine. 
Ferey. 1 vol. sto. 

‘Tume’s Telescope, 1828. —- 

The Annals of Jamaica. By the Rev. G. W. 
Hrydges, A.M. 8vo, 15s. 

the Christmas Box, 1898. 6s. 

Austria as it is; or Sketches of Continental 
Couits. By an Eye witness. 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

The Literary Pocket Book for 18%. 5s. 6d. 

The Present State of Hayti, with Remarks on its 
Agriculture, &c. By James Franklin, Esq. 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 

The Winter's Wreath ; or a Collection of Original 
Pieces in Prose and Verse. &c. 12s, 

Sketches of the War in Greece, &c. From letters 


By Joho 


of P. J. Green, Esq. late Consul for the Morea. 
By R. L. Green, Esq. Vice Consul. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

The Present State of the Island of Sarduna, By 
Captain W. H. Smyth, R.N. Bvo, 

Report addressed to the Marquis Wellesley. 
By F. Fry and J. J. Gurney, respecting their late 
Visit to Ireland. 8vo. @s. 

Boucharlat’s Elemeatary Treatise on the Differ- 
ential and Integral Calculus. Translated by R. 
Blacklock, B.A. 8vo. 15s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


Herbert Lacy. By the Author of “Granby.” $3 
vols. post Bvo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Yes and No. By the Author of “ Matilda.” @ 
vols. 8vo U. Is. 

Belmour, a Novel. By the Hon, Anne Seymour 
Damer, Second Edition, 2 vols, post Bvo. 18s. 

Contessious of an Old Maid, 3 vols. 

Tales of au Antiquary, tlustrative of the Tradi- 
tions and Localities of Aucieat London. 3 vols. 

A Fireside Book ; or the Account of 4 Christmas 
spent at Old Court. By the author of “ May you 
like it.” B8vo. 6s. 

The Ambassador's Secretary. 
il, 2s. 

Tales of « Grandfather ; being Stories taken from 
the History of Scotland, 3% vols. 18mo. 10s. 6d. 

De Lisle ; or the Seusitive Man, 3 vols. Svo. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

Hope Leslie; or Early Times of the Massachu- 
setts. 3 vols. ifmo. 11, 1s. 

Owain Goch ; a Tale of the Revolution. 3 vols. 
12mo., U. 46. 

Lite in the West; or the Curtain drawn, a Novel. 
By a Flat enlightened, @ vols. 8vo, Ll. 1s. 


4 vols. 1°%mo, 


POETRY. 


The Corpus Poetarum ; edited by Walker, 8ro. 
i. 2s. 

Cupid’s Album. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

The Seven Ages of Woman; and other Poems. 
By Miss A. Strickland, 8vo. 5s. 

Camullus; an Historical Play in Five Acts. 8vo. 
3s. 


THEOLOGY. 


Bible Gems. By the Rev. J. Stewart. 12mo. 8s, 

Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Saci#, being a 
critical digest and sonoptical arrangement of the 
most important annotations on the New Testament, 
exegetical, philological, and doctrinal, &c, &e- 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M. A. 5 vols, 8vo. 
41. 4s. 

Sermons. By the Rev, S. H, Cassan, A. M. 
Bvo. 12s. 

Prayers for the use of Families through the week, 
&ec. By the Rev. W. Bishop, 12mo. 1s. 

The Process of Historical Proof explained and 
exemplified, &e. By Isaac Taylor, Jun. 8vo. 6s. 

Selections from the works of John Howe, M. A. 
By the Rev, W. Willson, D.D. Vol. II. 5s. 

Hug's Iutroduction to the Writings of the New 
Testament. Translated trom the German, with 
Notes. By the Kev. Dr. Wait. 2 vols. 8vo. 1d. 1¢s, 


TRAVELS 


Chateaubriand’s Travels in America and Italy. 
2 vols. 8vo. ll. 4. 
The same in French, @ vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s- 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


We understand that Mr. Buckingham, proprietog 
and editor of the weekly newspaper called “ The 
Sphynx,” in conjunction with some of the first 
literary men of the day, who have entered into an 
Association for this parpose, has made arrange- 
ments for the publication of a new weekly Literary 
Journal, to be called “The Athenzum.” Ina order 
to ensure a much greater portion of original writ 
ing than is now presented by the best of the exist- 
ing literary journals, “‘The Atheneum” will be 
printed on ap unusually ample sheet, the columns 
ot which will be supplied by a great variety of 
style and materials ensured by the number and 
the talents of the permanent associates of the work. 
It will be published on the Wednesday, and will 
therefore fiequently anticipate the Saturday's papers 
in literary intelligence. 

Mr. Ward, Jaun., son of the author of “Tre- 
maine” and “* De Vere,” and late Charge @ Affaires 
of His Britannic Majesty in Mexico, is preparing 
for press a work to be called “ Mexico in 1827,” 
including « narrative of his residence in that coun- 
try, of the present state of society there, and of 
the proceedings and prospects of the Mining Com- 
panies, relative to which Mr. Ward’s high official 
situation enabled him to obtain the most autheatic 
particulars. 

Mr. Best, author of the popular work entitled 
‘Four Years in France,” will shortly publish 
* Three Years in Italy, or Narrative of an English 
Family’s residence there during that period.” The 
details in this work will be interesting to English 
families, either living in Italy or mercly passing 
through it; and the anecdotes, religious, political, 
and personal, scattered through the work, are said 
to be perfectly original, and of the most amusing 
kiad, 

A novel, the scene of which isin Khorassan, is in 
the press. It is to be called “ Adventures of a 
Kuzzilbash,” and, like its precursor “ Anastasius,” 
is in that amusing class of fiction, of which Gil 
Blas stands at the head, and which has lately been 
too much neglected. 

The author cf the “ Military Sketch-Book” is ea- 
gaged on a new work, under the attractive tile of 
* Tales of Military Life, 

The fourth aud concluding volume of Mr. God- 
win's Llistory of the Commonwealth will soon ap, 
pear. 

Captain Glascock, author of “ The Naval Sketch- 
Book,” has a new tale of the sea nearly ready for 
publication, 

In the press, Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science. 1 vol. 8vo. By George Payne, A.M. 

Viewsin the Island of Jamaica, coloured after 
Nature, trom drawings taken on the spot by James 
liakewill, will soon appear. 

Dr. Cianuy has in the press a Lecture lately de. 
livered at the Suudesland Infirmary, on the proxi- 
mate cause snd certain method of cure of Typhus 
Fever, 

Dunwich, a Tale of the Splendid City. A Poem. 
In jour Cantos. By Mr, James Bird, author of the 


“ Vale of Sloughden,” and various other poetical 
compositions, is in the press. 

The Rev. Edward Mangin, of Bath, hus in the 
press a small volume, under the title of the Life of 
Jean Bart, a celebrated Naval Chieftain in the 
time of Louis XIV, 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, D.D. 
illustrated principally from his unpublished manu- 
scripts, with a preliminary view of the Papal Syo- 
tem, and of the State of the Protestant Doctrine 
in Europe, to the Commeucement of the lath Cen- 
tury. By Robert Vaughan. 

Prepering for publication, Eccelino da Romano, 
surnamed the Tyrant of Padua. A Poem. la 1g 
books. By Viscount Dillon. 

The Blasphemy against the Holy Spirit and the 
Doctrine of Spiritual Influence considered, in se- 
veral Discourses,with Notes and Illustrations. By 
W. Orme, author of “ Memoirs of Urquhart.” 
i2mo, 

The Editor of “The Mirror” has in the press a 
closely-printed pocket volume, entitled “ Arcana 
of Science and Art for 182% ;” being the Popular 
Discoveries and Improvements of the past year, 
abridged from the Transactions of Public Societies, 
and other Scientific Journals, British and Foreign. 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr, Cradock’'s 
Literery and Miscellaneous Memoirs, consisting of 
a Life of the Author, accompanied by two Portraits, 
copious additional Anecdotes of his eminent Con- 
temporaries,and Reprints ot Mr, Cradock's former 
Publications: edited by J. B. Nichols, Esq. F.S.A, 
F.L.S, &c.—will soou appear. 

A Youth of Fifteen has in the press, Letters and 
Memoranda during a Six Weeks’ Residence in 
France. 

The Rev. Richard Warner, author of ‘ Sermons on 
the Epistles and Gospels, &c.’ will soon publish, 
Suuday Evening Discourses; or, a Compendious 
System of Scriptural Divinity; for the use of 
Households: in 2 vols. 12mo, 

A Short Series of Popular Lectures on the Steam- 
Engine, by Dr. Lardner, the Professor of Mechani. 
cal Philosophy in the New University, is anavunced 
for publication. 

A new Medical Periodicel, published weekly, 
under the ttle of the * London Medical Gazette,’ 
was commenced on the 8th of last month, 

A new work, to be entitied The Masque; or, 
Prose and Verse from New and Original Sources, is 
announced «as forthcoming at Edinburgli, in J vol. 
Bvo. 

In the press, The Process of Historical Proof ex- 
plained and exemplified ; to which are subjoined, 
Observations on the peculiar Points of the Christian 
Evidence. By Isaac Taylor, Jun. author of “ Ele- 
ments of Thought,” &c. 

The author of the “ Tale of a Modern Genius,” 
(Mr. J. F. Pennie,) ‘as nearly ready a Tragedy 
entitled Ethelwolf; or, The Danish Pirates. 

Mr. Biaquiere is about to publish a Third Volume 
on the Affairs of Greece. 








— — 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THE EARL OF GUILFORD. 
Ar the house of his sister, the Countess 
dowager of Sheffield, Oct. 14th, in Port- 
land-place, aged 61, the Right Hon. Fre- 
derick North, fifth Earl of Guilford, se- 
venth Baron Guilford in Surrey, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the lonian Islands, Hereditary 
High Steward of Banbury, Joint Cham- 
berlain of the Exchequer Tally-court, 
D.C.L. and F.R.S. This amiable Peer 
was the third and youngest son of Frede- 
rick the second Earl, K.G. and celebrated 
Minister, by Anne, daughter and sole 
heiress of George Speke, Esq. He was a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
was created D.C.L. July 5, 1793. He 
became a Fellow of the Royal Socicty in 
1794; and he was a member of the Eu- 
mélean Club at the Blenheim Tavern, of 
which John Ash, M.D. was President, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds and several 
distinguished individuals were members. 
Through his father’s interest he obtained 
the patent place of one of the Chamber- 
lains of the Tally Court, which office, by 
Act of Parliament, expires with him; and 
also that of Comptroller of the Customs 
of the Port of London. On his appoint- 
ment to the latter office in 1794, he re- 
signed the representation of the family 
borough of Banbury, to which he had ac- 
ceded on bis eldest brother's coming to 
the Earldom two years before. That 
short period was the only time he sat in 
the House of Commons, being soon after 
appointed Governor of Ceylon. There he 
acquired an easy fortune, and during his 
stay made a tour of the island, accompa- 
nied by the Rev. James Cordiner, who, in 
1807, published a ‘* Description of Cey- 
lon,” in two volumes quarto. Having 
subsequently been sent by Government on 
a mission to the Ionian Islands, his liberal 
efforts introduced there a system of edu- 
cation, which has been productive of the 
following results :— 


Islands. Inhabitants. Schools. * Pupils. 
Corfu ...... 46,737.... 3....239 
POMS. oc c.c0 00 Gores Lecce OF 
BeMAO 6000 cc Wee eeees 0005.02 BES 
Cephalonica .49,8657.... 2....157 
Ithaca ...... 8,200.... Ll... 87 
Santa Maura 17,425.... 1.... 75 


Cerigo ...... 8,146.... 8....772 








Total, 176,398 29 1,733 
While to the inferior classes the bless- 
ings of education are thus dispensed, col- 
leges have been established for the young 


nobility, who were absolutely destitute of 
al] knowledge. The Greek Patois, which 
has hitherto been spoken in the lonian 
Islands, is gradually changing into the 
more elegant and copious language of 
continental Greece. A library has also 
been established by Lord Guilford; and, 
although it has existed but two years, it 
contains above 30,000 volumes of select 
authors, most of them contributed by the 
noble Lord. Whether the infant institu- 
tion will fall with its founder, or obtain 
other patrons, remains to be proved. Ap- 
plications will probably be made to the 
liberality of the British Government. His 
Lordship succeeded to the family titles on 
the decease of his brother Francis, in Jan. 
1817; and, having died unmarried, has 
teft them to devolve on his first cousin 
the Rev. Francis North, Prebendary of 
Winchester, avd Master of the Hospital 
of St. Cross, the eldest son of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. The new Peer, 
who succeeds to a property of 18,0001. a 
year, resigns the Prebend, but retains the 
Mastership. 
MR. GEORGE DODD. 

Lately, in Giltspur-street Compter, aged 
about 44, Mr. George Dodd, civil engi- 
neer, and the original designer of Water- 
loo Bridge. This talented, but unfortu- 
nate individual was the son of Mr. Ralph 
Dodd, the projector of Vauxhall Bridge, 
the South London Water- works, the Tun- 
nel at Gravesend, the Surrey Canal, and 
various other works. The works of his 
son were of a similar complexion, alike 
beneficial to the public, but little produc- 
tive to his own fortunes. Having revived 
the idea of the Strand Bridge, which was 
first proposed in 1766, in Gwynn’s ** Lon- 
don and Westminster Improved,” he was, 
on its being seriously undertaken, appoint- 
ed the resident engineer, with a salary of 
10001. a-year, though Mr. Rennie, from 
his superior experience and rank in the 
profession, became the principal engineer 
at the same salary. This situation Mr. 
Dodd was so imprndent as to resign, but 
it is known that the sums he received 
from the Company amounted altogether 
to upwards of 5000/. To Mr. G. Dodd 
the public were first indebted for the idea 
of steam passage-boats from London to 
Margate and Richmond ; he prevailed on 
a party of tradesmen to purchase an old 
steam-boat called the Margery, which 
was brought from Scotland, altered and 
adapted for the purpose, and the name 
changed to the Thames. This was fol- 
lowed by the building of the Victory, 
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Sons of Commerce, and other Margate 
steam-boats; but bis continuance with 
this connexion was of short duration, and 
he had the mortification of seeing his 
plans put into execution on most of the 
navigable rivers ir Great Britain, with 
fame and credit to others; but without 
these, or, what was infinitely of more 
consequence, emolument to himself. The 
want of encouragement to his last inven- 
tion of extinguishing accidental fire on 
board vessels at sea, which, by men of 
nautical experience, had been much ap- 
proved, contributed greatly to depress his 
spirits ; and to those who formerly knew, 
and lately met him, there was an evident 
aberration of intellect. On the 17th of 
September he was brought before the 
Lord Mayor from the Giltspur-street 
Compter, and took his place. amongst 
other paupers, looking as wretched and 
destitute as any of them. He had been 
found in a state of intoxication on the 
preceding night, and appeared to suffer 
most dreadfully in his nerves from con- 
stant habits of drinking. The Lord Mayor 
asked him some kind questions, but he 
was reluctant to state particulars, and 
spoke wiJdly of hope deferred and of pro- 
mises forgotten. His only request was to 
be sent back to the Compter for one 
week’s support, after which he should, he 
hoped, have the power of rallying and 
projecting new systems of life. His re- 
quest was cheerfully granted, and the 
Lord Mayor directed that he should be 
placed under the care of Mr. Box, the 
surgeon of the prison. Upon his return 
to the Compter, he was conducted to the 
infirmary, and some medicines ordered to 
be given to him. This order poor Dodd 
would not obey. He said, ‘* What, give 
me poison? No, if I am to die, I will 
not be instrumental to my own death—I 
won't take poison.”” The interference of 
Mr. Teague, the keeper, was of no avail 
—he would drink any thing except the 
poison they called medicine. He lingered 
for a week, when, completely exhausted, 
he sunk into death. Mr. George Dodd 
was diminutive in stature, obliging in his 
manners, and, till latterly, of very lively 
address. His faults were improvidence, 
and too slight a regard for the future; 
thus his life, according to his circum- 
stances, was chequered ; his talents were 
considerable, and, when his projects met 
encouragement, his industry was unre- 
mitting. 
WILLIAM BELSHAM, ESQ. 

Last month, near Hammersmith, at the 
advanced age of seventy-five, William 
Belsham, Esq. He commenced his career 
as an author in 1789, by publishing two 
volumes of Historical, Political, and Li- 


terary Essays, which went through several 
editions ; and for nearly twenty years 
from that period, hardly a year elapsed 
without one or more volumes or pam- 
phiets from his pen issuing from the 
press. The Test Law, the French Revo- 
lution, Parliamentary Reform, new and 
old Whig principles, the, case of Warren 
Hastings, the Poor's laws, the Peace of 
Amiens, and other political subjects, 
called forth his remarks, at times when 
they were agitated: but his principal 
work is his History of Great Britain, from 
the Revolution to the Treaty of Amiens. 
This design originally began in 1793, by 
Memoirs of the Kings of Great Britain of 
the House of Brunswick, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
which was followed, in 1795, by four vo- 
lumes of the Memoirs of George III. The 
History, &c. from the Revolution, first 
appeared in 1798, in 2 vols.; and in 1806 
the preceding Histories and Memoirs, 
with two additional volumes (twelve in 
all), completed the work to the period al- 
ready designated. In principles, the his- 
torian was a staunch Whig. Mr. William 
Belsham was brother to Mr. Thomas Bel- 
sham, the Unitarian minister. 
MR. BROWNE SMITH. 

In the battle of Navarino, Mr. Browne 
Smith, Midshipman of H. M. S. Dart- 
mouth. The career of few young men has 
been attended with so many brilliant and 
honourable circumstances, and marked 
by such manly virtues. This young offi- 
cer was the second son of Thomas Smith, 
Esq. of Bideford, and entered the naval 
service at the age of sixteen. Ere he had 
been two years in the service, he had 
twice saved the lives of British seamen 
who had fallen overboard, by throwing 
himself into the sea, once at Portsmouth, 
and again at Lisbon. The first of these 
heroic actions was represented to the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and Sir George 
Cockburn, in a letter written at the time, 
expressed his sense of Mr. Smith’s gallant 
conduct in the most honourable and flat- 
tering terms. The energy and enthusiasm 
of this young man’s character, and his 
generous ambition to distinguish himself 
in his country’s service, were displayed on 
every occasion ; and to that ardour his pre- 
mature but glorious fate at Navarino, at 
the early age of nineteen, may in some 
measure be attributed. Ever foremost 
where dangerous enterprise offered, he 
was among the first who set foot on a 
Turkish deck, and the first man that fell 
in the desperate opposition made by the 
enemy. A private letter from a friend of 
Mr. Smith, an officer in the fleet, says, 
“that though many were killed and 
wounded on that eventful day, yet did 
none shine more conspicuous than this 
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young officer, and that no one can be 
more generally lamented.” Captain Fel- 
lowes, in a letter speaking of Mr. Browne 
Smith, says, ‘* Tell Captain Browne his 
nephew died most nobly—died like a 
Prince—and is deeply and universally re- 
gretted. The first shot which was fired, 
and which brought on the destruction of 
the Turkish fleet, killed this young offi- 
cer. His death was terribly avenged.” But 
this young man’s character and conduct rest 
not alone on private and friendly testi- 
mony ; Sit George Cockburn, in a letter 
to Captain Browne, R. N. Mr. Smith's un- 
cle, states ‘‘that His Royal Highness 
the Lord High Admiral has been graci- 
ously pleased to promote your nephew, 
Mr. Edward Grey, to the rank of Lieute- 
nant, as a mark of H. R. Highness's ap- 
probation of the distinguished conduct of 
your gallant and meritorious nephew. Mr. 
trowne Smith, in the recent sea victory 
in Navarino Bay,” and which, Sir George 
Cockburn hopes, ‘* may prove some conso- 
lation to his family for the loss of that 
excellent young officer.” Of his amiable 
disposition, aod the virtues that endeared 
him in private life, none but friends can 
speak, and of these qualities the general 
grief occasioned by bis loss afford sincere 
and undeniable testimony. 
JOHN WAVELL, ESQ. 

The valuable life of this excellent man 
was lately sacrificed when in the humane 
exercise of those professional duties for 
which he had been eminently distinguish- 
ed in the Isle of Wight, for a period of 
above thirty years. His death occurred 
on the night of Wednesday, the 10th of 
October. Hearing, at a distance of six- 
teen miles, that a poor woman, a passen- 

r oa board the ‘‘ Happy keturn,“ of 
required medical assistance, 
having been seized with the pains of pre- 
mature labour, from a fright during the 
storm of the preceding night, Mr. Wa- 
vell proceeded with his usual despatch to 
Yarmouth, where, notwithstanding the 
unsettled state of the weather, he em- 
barked in an open boat, at eight o'clock 
in the evening, and reached the vessel, 
in a bay near the Needles, without 
much difficulty. Mr. Wavell had reliev- 
ed the poor woman, and, atthe moment 
he was about to quit the cabin on his 
return to Yarmouth, a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, accompanied with 
heavy gusts of wind, suddenly came on, 
which drove the vessel from her aachor- 
age, upon a reef of rocks called Warden 
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Ledge, by which she was so much in- 
jured, that she became a complete wreck, 
and almost immediately sunk. Mr. Wavell 
was seen to reach the deck, when a heavy 
sea struck him overboard, and every ex- 
ertion to render him assistance, or even 
to get sight of him again, proved ineffec- 
tual. Four women and three children, 
passengers to London, who were in the 
cabin, perished also. The news of Mr. 
Wavell’s unhappy fate was received by 
all classes in the Isle of Wight, where his 
most valuable services and bigh character 
were deservedly appreciated, as a great, 
public calamity; and it must have been'a 
consolation to Lis afflicted friends, to know 
that they had the sympathy of all: and 
some alleviation to the terrors of sudden 
death, to reflect that it was in the con- 
scientious discharge of bis duty that he 
lost his life. The body of Mr. Wavell was 
picked up the following Wednesday morn. 
ing, by the ** Rose,’’ Revenue Cutter, in 
the north current of the Solent channel, 
and taken to Yarmouth, where, on its ar- 
rival, the vessels in the port immediately 
displayed their colours at mourning 
height; and on the following day, when 
the body was removed for interment in 
the family vault at Newport, the windows 
of both shops and private houses were 
closed, and nearly the whole of the in- 
habitants expressed the high respect they 
entertained for the deceased by conducting 
the hearse through the town. The fune- 
ral procession was met at the eutrance of 
the town of Newport by the carriages of 
the resident gentry, with the most respect- 
able inhabitants, and an immense con- 
course of persons of all classes. Mr. 
Warell went out of office, as Mayor of 
Yarmouth, a fortnight only before bis un- 
expected and melancholy death. He was 
also an Alderman of the Corporation of 
Newport. Of the upright independence of 
his character; of his bigh sense of honour 
in every relation and occurrence of life ; 
of his distinguished professional skill; 
his invariable kindness to his patients ; 
his zealous, active, disinterested huma- 
nity (of which the circumstance which led 
to his death is an unhappy proof); of 
the strength and steadiness of his friend- 
ships; his uncommon warmth of affection 
for an excellent wife aud children, and of 
the amiableness of his manners and intel- 
ligence of his conversation, mach might 
be said. Mr. Wavell was in the six- 
tieth year of his age. 
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INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT. 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Common Council of London.—A Court 
was lately held, at which a vote of thanks 
passed to the late Lord Mayor. A petition 
was presented from Mrs. S. Collingridge, 
widow of the late Secondary, praying to 
be allowed to purchase the vacant office 
for one of her sons. A petition was also 
presented from Mr. Charles Pearson, stat- 
ing that numerous abuses were committed 
by the Secondaries and their subordinate 
officers, both in the exaction of illegal 
fees, and in acts of oppression when exe- 
cuting their process; and after detailing 
various evils attendant upon the system 
pursued by these officers, and therefore 
deprecating the sale of-the office, as alike 
discreditable to the corporation and inju- 
rious to the citizens, the petition con- 
cluded by praying that the Court would 
institute an inquiry into the duties and 
emoluments of the Secondary and Under- 
sheriff, and make the office one of annual 
election, in order that it might be bestow- 
ed gratuitously on men of talent and re- 
spectability. Mr. Pearson afterwards ad- 
dressed the Court, and supported his 
petition in a very powerful speech. He 
detailed the abuses in the Secondary’s 
office, and instanced the refusal of that 
officer to render an account of his fees 
and emoluments as a strong proof of the 
necessity of inquiry and reform. On for- 
mer occasions, whenever complaint was 
made in the Common Council of any abuse 
in the Secondary’s office, the complainants 
were always stopped by the remark that 
Mr. Collingridge had paid 10,000. for 
the place, and ad a right to make the 
most of it. Now, therefore, that the 
office was vacant, it would be not only 
most disgraceful to the City to sell it, but 
absolutely illegal ; for an Act of the 29th 
George III. made it penal to sell a judicial 
office, which the Secondary’s was, as well 
as an executive one. After some obser- 
vations from Alderman Waithman, in sup- 
port of the petition, it was referred to the 
Committee of City Lands. 

Spanish Refugees.—The Mercers’ Com- 
pany have voted a second donation of 
100. for the relief of the Spanish refu- 
gees; and at a concert, under the pa- 
tronage of the Lord Mayor, held at the 
Albion Hall, Moorfields, for the same 
benevolent purpose, a considerable sum 
was raised to alleviate the distresses of 
those unfortunate emigrants. 

Thames Tunnel Company.—A meeting 
of the shareholders was held at the City 
of London Tevern last month, W. Smith, 
Esq. M.P. in the chair. The Chairman 
stated that the tunnel was going on with 
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the most favourable appearances, that the 
works had been extended twenty-five feet 
from the poiut where the Thames broke 
in in May, and there existed every pro- 
spect of its ultimate completion. A report 
from the engineer was read, detailing the 
steps adopted to stop the leak, &c. The 
balance sheet showed that a sum of about 
27,0001. only remained available to the 
purposes of the Company; and from an 
estimate that had been made, it would 
require 135,000. in addition to complete 
the tunnel. The late accident had cost 
the Company 12,000. A series of reso- 
lutions, after a long discussion, were 
adopted, for applying to Parliament to 
extend the provisions of the Act enabling 
the Directors to raise more money. 

Inclosure Meeting. —A numerous meet- 
ing of the most influentiai resident inha- 
bitants of Battersea, Wandsworth, and 
Clapham Commons, was held lately at 
the Swan Tavern, Stockwell, for the pur- 
pose of opposing a Bill intended to be 
brought into Parliament by Earl Spencer 
for inclosing the commons and waste 
lands in those districts. The plan met 
with the most determined opposition—as 
calculated to injure local property ; to 
increase the parish rates to an enormous 
extent, by erecting small tenements ; and 
to destroy the right of pasturage so long 
enjoyed by the poor inhabitants. As in- 
stances of the baleful effects of such in- 
closures, Bromley, Bexley, Chelsea, Horn- 
sey, and Norwood were named, 

Country Bankers.—The first meeting of 
country bankers on the great question at 
issue between them and the Bank of Eng- 
land, took place last moath, at the London 
Tavern. It was strictly private, being, in 
fact, entirely of a preliminary nature, for 
the purpose merely of coming to some de- 
termination with respect to the proper 
mode of proceeding. From eighty to one 
hundred country bankers attended this 
preparatory meeting, and much discussion 
took place respecting the ulterior mea- 
sures to be adopted. The actual business 
of the meeting, however, was confined to 
the appointment of a Committee, consist- 
ing of sixteen country bankers, of which 
Sir John Wrottesley was elected Chair- 
man, and John Easthope, Esq. M.P. Ho- 
norary Secretary. 

Merchant Naval Service—A bill has 
been printed, and is intended to be brought 
into Parliament next Session, for the re- 
gulation of masters and seamen in the 
merchant service. The following are the 
heads of a few of the many clauses it con- 
tains :—Commissioners to be appointed 
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by the Privy Council, for the examination 
of master mariners. No person to act as 
master of a vessel until examined by the 
Commissioners, and his certificate ob- 
tained that he is duly qualified to perform 
the duties. The Commissioners to be 
paid two guineas for each certificate, and 
copy to be registered at the Trinity-house 
and Custom-house of the port where such 
certificate shall be given. Any person 
acting as master without a certificate, to 
be subject to a fine not exceeding 500. 
nor less than 100/. Persons in command 
of vessels previously to the passing of the 
act, and commanders in the East-India 
service, not subject to such examination, 
nor certificate required, Seamen, within 
twenty-four bours after entering upon the 
discharge of their duties, to enter into 
contract, in writing, that they will serve ; 
the contract to state the rate of wages to 
be paid, and the commencement and ter- 
mination of the voyage. Seamen refusing, 
or, without sufficient cause, neglecting to 
proceed on the voyage after signing the 
contract, or being absent from the ship for 
twenty-four hours, to be deemed deser- 
ters; and if they desert abroad, to forfeit 
their wages. Seamen to be paid wages 
within seven days after arrival. Gover- 
nors of Greenwich Hospital to appoint 
persons at different ports to act as agents 
for merchant seamen, for the recovery of 
their wages, at an annual salary of 50/, 
each, and not to receive any fee from 
seamen. 

Customs.—Considerable alterations have 
recently been ordered by the lords of the 
treasury to be made in the department of 
the customs throughout the country. All 
the out-ports in the kingdom are divided 
into five classes, and the officers of every 
rank are to be first appointed in the lowest 
class, from whence they are to be pro- 
moted according to their merit. The 
salaries of the officers are fixed for each 
class, those of the collectors being re- 
spectively 1000/. 700/. 500/. 400/. and 300/. 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, are consi- 
dered ports of the first class : Newcastle 
is regarded as standing at the head of the 
second class. In cases where these regu- 
lations would increase the present salary, 
such increase to be prospective; and 
where there is a decrease, it is not to 
affect such officers as obtained their ap- 
pointment before April 1825. The office 
of inspector-general of the out-door de- 
partment, which was created about four 
years » is to be abolished as far as 
regards Leith and Hull, but an officer 
of this description is still to remain at 
Liverpool and Bristol. The peculiarity 
of the new regulations is deserving of 
notice. They strike entirely at the root 
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of the system of patronage which has 
long existed in the customs. Every man 
in the establishment is to owe his office 
to his competency to the discharge of its 
duties. It would be well if the same ex- 
cellent principle pervaded every depart- 
ment of the public service in the state. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Right Kev. Dr. C. R. Sumner, late Bishop 
of Llandaff, to be Bi ot Winchester. 

The Very Rev. Dr. Copleston to the Bishopric 
of Liandaff, and Deanery of St. Paul's. 

The Rev, J. Griffith, B.D. to the Prebendal Stal! 
in Rochester Cathedral, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Willis. 

The Rev. C. Dering to a Prebendal Stall in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. 

The Rev. S. Smith, to the Rectory of St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, vacaut by the death of Dr. Willis. 

The Rev, C. Richerds, of Usde Abbey School, 
to the Prebeudal Stall in Winchester Cathedral, 
vacant by the resignation of the Earl of Guildford. 

_The Rev. E. Harbin, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Kingsweston, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. B. M. Hall, of Gainsborough, to the 
Vicarage of Corringham, vacant by the death of 
the late Rev. J. Hartle . 

The Right Hon. a Rev. Lord H. F.C, Kerr, 
M.A. to the Rectory of Dittisham, Dorset, void by 
the death of the Rev, R.S. Hutchings. 

The Rev, E. Crosse, to the Rectory of Kingston. 

The Ree, E. Griffith, Prebeodary in St. David's 
Cathedral. 

_ Rev. J. Best, Kirby-on-Baine R. co, Lin- 
coln. 

The Rev. G. Bourke, Ardmire R. Ireland. 

a Rev. W. Bowen, Ewyas Harold V. co. He- 
re . 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. Codrington, to be G. C, B. 

Capt. J. A. Ommanney, Capt. the Hon. J. A. 
Maude, Capt. the Hon. Fred. Spencer, Capt. Edw. 
Curzon, Commanders J. N. Camwpbel!, Rich, Dick- 
insen, Geo. Bohun Martio. L. Davies, the Hoa. 
Wm. Anson, Vise. Ingestrie, and R. Baynes, to be 
K. C, B. for their services in the victory of Nava- 
rino. 

Capt. Moore, of Marines, to be Brevet Major; 
the two senior Lieutenants to be Captains; an 
the two senior @d Lieutenants to be 1st Lieutenants, 

W. H. Feeemantle, Esq. knighted. 

RK. D. H. Elphinston, Sir R. H, Vivian, C. W. 
Taylor, U. Price, R. B. P. Phillips, the Hon, E. 
M. Vavasour, R. T. Ricketts. F. H. Doyle, J. H. 
Cooper, H. Wakeman, G Phillips, U. Chamberlain, 
J. wy iieumanend. to be Baronets. 

Marriages.}—At Marylebone, G. Best, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to M. A. Hollings, of Botleys 


Cottage. 

At Chelmsford, R. Porter, Esq. of Guildford- 
street, to Anna Maria Georgiana Gepp, eldest 
daughter of T. F. Gepp, Esq. 

At Hemel Hempstead, J. D. H. Hill, Esq. of 
Gressenhall Hall, Norfolk, to Margaret, second 
daughter of BE. J. Collett, _ 

At East Ham, Essex, Mr. J. A. Chalk, to Ann 
third daughter of Robert Womersiey, Esq. 

At Darley, Derby, the Rev. E. J. Simcox, M.A. 
to Millicent Charlotte, third daughter of John 
Gisborne, Esq. 

The Rev. C. Porter, to Penelope, eldest daughter 
of the late R. Fleetwood, Esq. 

Died.}—1n Charles-street, Berkeley-square, Sir 
F. Willes, formerly one of the Under-Secretaries of 
State. 

At Clapham, John Williams, Esq. 

At Ham Common, io his godh year, Semuel 
Nicholson, " 

Mr. Prior, of Wanstead Place, Essex. 

At Wattord, Mrs. T, Deacon. 

At waste Ledge, near Brentwood, the Hon. 
George M. A. W. A. Winn, M.P, for Maldon. 

At Stanwell, Middlesex, Elisubeth, wife of Je- 
seph Cantwell, Esq. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


a —— — 


BUCKING HAMSHIRE. 


A most respectable meeting was lately held at 
Buckingham, Sir T. C. Sheppard, Bart. in the chair, 
to agree upon an address to be presented to the 
Duke of Wellington, on his expected visit to that 
town on the 15th of December, which was carried 
nem.con. A committee was appointed to super. 
intend the providing of 3 cold collation at the 
Cobham Arms, for his Grace's entertainment. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The gold and silver coins found some time ago, 
when taking down one of the old houses, the pro- 
perty, and now part of the site of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, are to be sold ia lots, by 
auction, during the next week. Tiley were found 
in two earthen pots, the one full of silver, the other 
full of gold coins, and had evideutly been in cur- 
rency; the first pot contained shillings, sixpences, 
and minor coius, even %o silver halfpennies; the 
other contained gold, whole, half, and quarter so- 
vereigns, and the sceptre pieces of King James; 
the whole consists of more than five hundred 
pieces, It is supposed to have been concealed 
about the time of Oliver Cromwell. Many claim. 
ants arose, upon the discovery of this treasure, 
among them the Corporation of Cambridge, the 
Lord of the Manor, the College, and the Crown ; 
upon investigation, the right proved to be in the 
Crown, who gave it up to the College; but for Unis 
favour 12@/. were paid for fees! ! 

Cambridge, Nov. 9.--The Rev, Thomas Turton, 
B. D. late Professor of Mathematics, and Fellow 
and Tutor of Catherine Hall, was on Friday last 
elected Regius Professor of Divinity, on the resig- 
nation of the Lord Bishop of Lincoln.—The Rev. 
Martin Davy, D.D. Master of Caius College, was 
on Sunday last elected Vice-Chancellor of this 
University for the year ensuing.—The subject of 
the Norrisian prize essay for the ensuing year is, 
“The nature and use of Parables as employed by 
Christ.” 

Nov. 30.—The Rev. J. Griffith, B.D. has been 
presented to the prebendal stall in Rochester ca- 
thedral, vacated by the death of Dr. Willis. The 
late R. Hurd, Esq. of the city of Worcester, has 
bequeathed the sum of 20002. four per cents, to 
Emmanuel College, for the increase of the stipends 
of the Master and Seuior Fellows of that Society. 
—Mr. B. W. Beatson, B.A. was elected a founda- 
tion Fellow of Pembroke College —On Monday 
evening, a meeting was held of the Philosophical 
Society, the Rev. Professor Cumming, Vice-Pre- 
sident, iu the chair. Professor Henslow gave an 
account to the Society of the application which has 
been made of the chloride of lime to the purpose of 
disinfection. 


CORNWALL. 


A subscription for the relief of the distressed 
Spanish and [talian Refugees in Cornwall, has 
been commenced in the neighbourhood of Truro. 
Amongst the subscribers are the Earl of Falmouth, 
E. W.W. Pendarves, Esq. M.P. William Peter, Esq. 
Humphrey Williams, Esq. and several other gen- 
Uemen. ihe different banks at Truro have offered 
to receive subscriptions. 

The amount of private subscriptions in aid of the 
sum to be raised by the Trustees of the Turnpike 
tor improving the roads East and West of Truro, is 


nearly completed, and the new lines will be com. 
menced early in the spring. 

In the parish o: St. Austie there is a singular 
phenomenon ; it is the appearance of a light near 
the turnpike road at Hill Head, about three quar- 
ters of a mile west of the town. In the summer 
season it is rarely seen; but in the winter, particu- 
larly in the months of November and December, 
scarcely a dark night passes in which it is not 
visible. It appears of a yellow hue, and seems to 
resemble a small embodied flame. It is generally 
stationary; and when it moves, it wanders but very 
little from its primitive spot, sometimes mounting 
upward, avd then descending to the earth. As it 
has frequented this spot from time immemorial, it 
is now rendered so familiar that it almost ceases to 
excite attention. It is somewhat remarkable, that 
although many attempts have been made to dis 
cover it in the place of its appearance, every effort 
has hitherto failed of success. On approaching the 
spot, it becomes invisible to the pursuers, even 
while it remains luminous to those who watched it 
at adistance. To trace its exact abode, a level has 
been taken during its appearance, by which the 
curious have been guided in their researches the 
ensuing day; but nothing has hitherto beea disco 
vered. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The annua! meeting of the South Devon District 
of the West of England Institution tor the Tostruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, was lately held at the 
Royal Hotel, Plymouth, when Edmund Lockyer, 
Esq. having taken the chair, the Report of the 
District Committee was read by T. Woollcombe, 
Esq. the Secretary. After taking a retrospective 
view of the proceedings of the Central Committee 
during the year, the Report expressed a hope 
“ that a deaf ear will not be turned to the voice 
which pleacis for those who, by the heaviest affie · 
tion of Providence, are cut off from society, unable 
to make known their wishes and their wants, and 
perhaps a prey to the bitterest of feelings;” and 
concluded by announcing a donation of 25. from 
Joseph Pridham, Esq. as executor of the will of the 
late Captain Thomas S. Groves, R.N, The Report 
having been read, was unanimously adopted, and a 
committee and officers for the ensuing year were 
nominated, 

The Haytor iron mine, near Moreton, Devon, has 
been so productive of curious minerals, as to ems 
cite the most lively attention of mineralogists. 
Such an exuberance of splendid aad superb speck 
mens has rarely been excavated so promptly trom 
the bowels of the earth, op so small a spot, nor 
have any ever been discovered fraught with such 
brilliancy, colour, and richaess, or of such peculiar 
character, formation, and quality. Since the Duke 
of Somerset purchased the estate, those minerals 
have been more generally known and sought after; 
but « few weeks ago, restrictions were laid on the 
workmen, several of them having gained more by 
the minerals than the amount of their wages; in 
consequence of which they were prohibited from 
selling any more, on penalty of being discharged, 
Those interesting productions of the Haytor mine 
are neld in such high estimation, that a mineral - 
dealer has lately realized 1000/. from the sale of 
one species. Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of Exeter, has 
collected a choice specimen of every mineral that . 
has been found at Haytor, comprehending upwards 
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of one hundred, some of them at present wnique ; 
they consist of exquisitely beautiful quarts crystals, 
of red, pink, and orange colour—topas quarts crys- 
tals, magnificent chalcedonies, singular crystals of 
high lustre, and fine ruby hues—stalactite, with 
small flowers of the appearance of the purest carved 
ivory—beryl, aqua marine, with hexagonal prisms 
of various shades, some remarkable and uncommon 
erystallizations of differeut forms, Haytorite, asso- 
ciated with chalcedony, and numerous others, 
equally veluabie. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The Commissioners of the Yeovil Turnpike are 
using every endeavour to facilitate travelling in 
their line of road; and in order to avoid Babylon 
Hill, a new road has been commenced, upon which 
the workmen are now actively employed. At a 
recent meeting of the Trustees of the Chard Turn- 
pike, it was resolved that farther improvements 
should be forthwith effected. A saving of more 
than four hundred feet of hill, between Chard and 
VYarcombe, will be made, and the exposed country 
over Bewley Down be avoided : the greatest ascent 
over the whole extent of the new line will not ex- 
eced two inches in the yard, and that for only five 
furlongs. The Royal Mail, on this line, travels re- 
gularly to its time; and when the great isiprove- 
ments now in progress are completed, should it be 
necessary, farther time may be saved. 


DURHAM, 

A Lecture on Astronomy was lately delivered at 
the Sunderland Mechanics’ Institution, by Mr. Ren- 
ney. It is however hoped that his labours will 
not cease here, but that he will be induced, in the 
ensuing year, to call the attention of the members 


of this Institution to some other branches of 
science. 


ESSEX. 


At the tenth anniversary meeting of the Trustees 
aod Managers of the Romford Bank for Savings, 
the Treasurer reported the number of depositors to 
have been 2230. The sum total invested at the 
Bank of England is 40.0182. 7s. 4d. During the 
last quarter there have been thirty-nine accounts 
opened, and the sum of 1487/. 11s. 11§d. received 
from depositors. 

A highly respectable meeting of agriculturists 
within the district of Colchester, was lately held 
there, for the purpose of nting Mr. Smyth 
Lungley, of Kelvedon, with a handsome Silver 
Cup and Salver, as a memorial of their esteem for 
his public services on behalf of British agriculture, 
and for his skill as a practical farmer. The Cup 
and Salver was finely executed, under the direction 
of Messrs. Bannister and Cooper, Colchester; with 
the emblems of agriculture at the top, and under 
them the following inscription :-— 

As a mark of Gratitude for 
his conttant exertions in defence of their interests, 
and their sense of his skill as a farmer, 
This Cap [and Salver) 
is presented to Mr. Smyth Lungley, 
by a numerous body 
of his Agricultural Friends and Neighbours. 
1827. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


At a Common Council House of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Gloucester, several resolutions, 
strongly in opposition to the proposed alteration of 
the route of the Mail from the metropolis to this 
city, were unanimously agreed to. A numerous 
and highly respectable meeting of the inhabit- 
ants was also held, at the Tolsey, for the purpose 
of opposing the proposed alteration in the route 
of the mail. The Mayor, J. P. Wilton, Esq. was 


called to the chair, and a string of resolutions 
moved by Sir B. W. Guise, Bart.’ and seconded by 
W. Goodrich, Esq. were unanimously adopted, 
copies of which were immediately forwarded to his 
grace the Lord Lieutenant, and to the Members 
for the county and city. 


KENT. 

At Penn's Rocks, near Tunbridge Wells, on 
Tuesday, December 4, died Mr. Joho Bishopp, aged 
forty-two years. He was a man of the most singu- 
lar habits ; penurious to the last degree, although 
living in the possession of property estimated at least 
worth 60,0002. His garb was that of the commonest 
labourer, and generally that which had been throwo 
off by others. His mansion, a spacious and rather 
handsome building, (which is remarkable for having 
been built by the celebrated William Penn, whose 
residence it was, and from whom the estate how 
takes its name,) he has suffered to go into a most 
ruinous state of dilapidation; even in the apart- 
ment in which he died, old rags supplied, in some 
parts of the window, the place of glass; and every 
thing else was in the same style of wretchedness. 
He was in the habit of attending auction sales, and 
particularly those of inferior goods, where he gene- 
rally purchased the refuse lots. Such was his no- 
toriety in this, that when any very inferior lot was 
offered, it was often remarked, “Oh, that’s a lot 
for Bishopp.” Such an accumulation of the veriest 
rubbish had he obtained, that the once five and 
spacious rooms of his house are filled with it; the 
very poor were the only customers he had to pur- 
chase, so that his stock greatly increased. His 
manners were mild, his wit ready, and his temper 
remarkably good, which was cften put to the test 
by rude jests and remarks ou his peculiarities, 
which he always turned on his assailants with tem- 
per and adroitness, A meddler in other men’s 
matters once said to him, as he was passing with a 
waggon load of (what he called) goods,—“ Why, 
Bishopp, you will buy up all the rubbish in the 
country.” Without stopping, he humorously re- 
plied, “ Not ali! my friend,I shall never bid for 
you.” He died intestate, which will produce a 
distribution of property, from which the gentlemen 
ot the law, probably, will not be excluded. He was 
never married, but had an illegitimate son, for 
whom he made no provision. 


LANCASHIRE. 

A new Market House has just been opened by 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Lord of the Manor, in Brown- 
street, Manchester. The building, in ventilation 
particularly, and in the comforts attending a co- 
vered market, it is presumed, will be exceeded by 
none. To the front of Brown-street, and directly 
over the entrance to the market, Sir Oswald Mos. 
ley has erected a very noble room, intended for the 
Manorial Court-room, This room, distinguished 
for its elegance and simplicity, is seventy-one feet 
in length by twenty-four feet in breadth, and of 
proportionate height. It is accompanied by tour 
other convenient anterooms. The area below, 
which is appropriated to the butchers’ stalls, con- 
tains a superficial extent of about 8700 square feet. 
It affords ample room for upwards of sixty stalls, 
appropriated to butchers, and about eight shops 
for green-grocers and others. The whole will be 
lighted with gas. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The total depth attained by some borers in 
searching for water at Boston, has been 491 feet 
nine inches, The stratum, as shown by the auger, 
changed from a light-coloured clay to a rich brown 
earth ; and it continues so at present, seventeen 
feet below the point at which the change began. 
As the depth now attained is greater than on any 
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former attempt by bering at Boston, the interest 
excited is considerable. 


NORFOLK. 


According to authentic accounts of the popala- 
tion of Norfolk, $1,454 families are employed in 
agricultare ; 23,082 families in trade; total charge 
of rates, 282,158/. ; 224,977. ia agriculture ; 42Q5¢. 
in trade, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, with- 
out any fabric funds, have commenced a renovation 
of their fine Norman Cathedral, and also a com- 
plete repair of the splendid and unique west front. 
They have also begun a subscription, by liberal 
advances themselves, collectively and individually, 
towards forming a new organ-screen, alter-screen, 
and stalls; all of which, in their present state, are 
not ouly mean, but contemptible. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A meeting was lately belt at Stella, to take into 
consideration the expediency of erecting a bridge 
across the Tyne, to communicate with the turnpike- 
road from Gateshead to Hexham, The Hon. H. T, 
Liddell, on being invited to take the chair, stated, 
that he attended the meeting in a public capacity, 
for the sake of promoting # measure that was 
contemplated for the public advantage, but that he 
was in no degree individually interested, Resolu- 
tions Were then proposed, and unanimously ap- 
proved of. The meeting was numerously and re- 
spectably attended. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford University, Nov. 17.—Ip a Convocation, 
holden on the Qt! inst. ic was unanimously agreed 
to accept the following bequest, made to the Uni- 
versity by the late Lieutenant-Colonel Boden, of 
the Hon, the East India Company's service :—* I 
do hereby give and bequeath all and singular my 
said Residuary Estate and Effects, with the accu- 
mulations thereof, if any, and the stocks, funds, 
and securities whereon the same shall have been 
laid out and invested, upon the University of Ox- 
tord, to be by that Body appropriated in and to- 
wards the erection and endowment of a Professor- 
ship in the Shanskreet Language, at or in any or 
either of the Colleges of the said University, being 
ofopinion that a more general and critical know- 
ledge of that language will be a means of enabling 
my countrymen to proceed in the conversion of the 
natives of India to the Christian Religion, by dis- 
seminating a knowledge of the Sacred Scriptures 


amongst them, more effectually than all other 
means whatsoever.” 


SHROPSHIRE. 

About fifty inhabitants of Ludlow lately pro- 
ceeded to Ludford House, the seat of Mr. Lech- 
mere Charlton, to present a piece of plate to that 
gentleman. The plate is a massive silver tureen. 
‘The inscription is as follows :—“ To Edmund Lech- 
mere Charlton, Esq. of Ludford, this tureen was 
presented by the inhabitants and others connected 
with the borough and libérties of Ludlow, the 29th 
day of September, 1827, as a small but sincere token 
of their esteem, and as an everlasting memorial of 
their gratitude for the dauntless manner with which 
he resisted the encroachments of an arbitrary fac- 
tion, and the persevering assiduity with which he, 


siogle-handed, bas supported the long-lost rights 
of the town.” 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


An iron and copprr mine has been discovered on 
the N. W. coast of this county, about three hun- 
dred yards from the church at Luckham, near Por- 
lock, on the summit of a knoll, which seems to bid 
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fair to be of great importance. Many persons are 
already employed, and a cargo of ore has been 
shipped to the forges at Swansea, for the purpose 
of being melted. 


SUFFOLK. 

Pauper Lunatic Asylum.—Ihe magistrates of 
this extensive and important county, after delibe- 
rating some yeurs on the subject, cam to a deter- 
mination, in 185, to erect a Pauper Lunatic Asy- 
lum. In consequence, however, of petitions nume- 
rously and respectably signed, showing the heavy 
pressure of the times on the county, exclusively 
agricultural, the magistrates deemed it advisable, 
at that time, not to increase the public burthen, 
and postponed the projected establistiment. Last 
year, a large house of industry, at Melton, near 
Woodbridge, erected and incorporated under an 
Act of Parliament “for the better management of 
the poor of the hundreds of Loe and Wilford,” 
was on sale—the “ owners and occupiers” of those 
hundreds having obtained an Act disincorporating 
their house and establishment. The house bad 
been calculated for the accommodation of about 
three hundred and fifty paupers. On examination 
and survey, it was found to be most salubriously 
and eligibly situated, and very substantially erected, 
and of easy adaptation to the required purpose. 
And the house, with about thirty acres of land 
surrounding it, was purchased by the magistrates, 
about this time twelvemonth, from the trustees 
under the Disincorporating Act, for 8000/. Al- 
though the continued pressure on the agricultural 
interests might scarcely seem to warrant any 
avoidable call on the county purse, yet so favour- 
able an opportunity of commencing the important 
and necessary object in question, was not to be let 
pass. Very exteusive inquiries have been made 
by the Suffolk magistrates as to the best plan for 
such a building, and their inquiries have been 
most freely and promptly met by communications 
and advice from numerous gentlemen and others 
most conversant with such matters; and the ma 
gistrates are flattered by the expectation that, 
uoder such commupications and advice, and fre- 
quent amendments of their plans, they have been 
able to adopt almost every improvement, and to 
avoid almost every defect, in existing buildings of 
a like description, It is hoped that the Asylum 
may open for the reception of patients about Lady- 
day next, and that it may be completed for less 
than 20,0002, It is calculated for the accommo- 
dation of a hundred and fifty patients. 


SUSSEX. 


Mr. Hone, of Siddlesham, lately delivered a Lee- 
ture on Self Education, before the members and 
friends of the Chichester Mechanics’ Institution. 
The company was a good deal amused by the hu- 
morous manner in which the lecturer treated 
some parts of his subject. The branches of study 
which he recommended were decimals, logarithms, 
mensuration, grammar, geograp!y, astronomy, with 
the use of maps and globes. The study he more 
particularly dwelt upon was English grammar, in 
doing which he pointed out some of the most 
glaring errors in Murray’s work on this subject, 
and recommended Cobbett’s grainmar as being far 
superior toit. Time would not allow him to go 
through the whole of his subject; he would, he 
said, take another opportunity of treating oa the 
other branches which he had touched upon. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

A meeting of the bankers of the county of War. 
wick was held in Birmingham, last month, when 
resolutions were entered into declaratory of the 
expediency of adopting mexsures “for wore effect- 
ually protecting the Country Bankers of England 
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and Wales, from the injurious consequences of the 
extraordinary and totally unjustifiable attacks to 
which they have beea subjected ;” and of the opin- 
ion of the meeting that“ the contineation of special 
privileges to the Bank of England renders the 
establishment of Branch Banks unfair to the coun. 
try bankers, and inconsistent with the principles of 
free trade and liberal competition.” Three gentie- 
men were afterwariis deputed on behalf of the 
meeting to attend the Committee in London, ap- 
pointed to watch over and defend the interests of 
country bankers, The banks of Birmingham have 
closed their accounts with the Branch Bank. The 
arrangements tor the opening of Bank of England 
Branch Banks at Exeter and at Newcastle, ase 
nearly completed, and both establishmeuts will 
open on the Ist of January. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev. W. L. Bowles, one of the justices of the 
peace hur Wilts, lately presented a petition to the 
King, in tavour of Catharine Cook (between forty 
aud fifty years of age), convicted at the late Marl- 
borough sessions of robbing her master, E. Wari- 
ner, Esq. of china ware,” valued at a few shillings.” 
The ground on which the reverend gentleman 
petitions his Majesty is, that on her conviction 
before “a full attendance of magistrates,” she was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, with a fine 
of forty pounds to the King; and that on the fol- 
lowing day,“ after the petitioner and several ma- 
gistrates had leit the bench, the magistrates there 
remaining, and thea assembled, finding that the 
Court had no legal power to award a pecuniary 
fue, placed the said Catharine Cook at the bar, and 
commuted the first seatence to that of two years’ 
waprisonment ; six months in the first period to be 
in solitary confinement, and six months,—after 
eighteen months of the said imprisonment had 
expired,—in solitary confinement again!” This the 
reverend gentieman very truly considers “ a most 
severe alter-sentence ;" adding, that he * would 
vever have consented to such an iatliction, deem. 
ing solitary confinement to be the most dreadtul of 
all human punishments, except death alone, and 
therefore, in his judgme:.t, according to that belief, 
it ought to be reserved for cases of the most harden- 
ed and atrocious criminals, iasensible to all teelings 
of contrition and remorse.” 


YORKSHIRE. 

A handsome and gratifying compliment has just 
been paid to Mr. Montgomery the poet, by his 
townaswomen. The ladies of Shetheld subscribed a 
sum of money to preset him with a small! piece of 
plate, and the excess of the subscription beyond 
what sufficed for that purpose was to be given 
to the Moravian Mission at Tobago, established 
by the poet's father, and where the remains 
of his mother are. The modest and bevevolent 
character of Mr. Montgomery was well consulted 
by presenting him with a splendid and finely. 
wrought silver inkstand, and devoting the rest of 
the subscription, amounting to two hundred pounds, 
to the pur poses of the nussionary settlement. 

Hy the original prospectus for the establishment 
of the Scarborough Museum, one thousand pounds 
were to be subscribed before any plan was decided 
upon; this has been already raised and eaceeded, 
as subscriptions are continuing to pour in. The 
sum of 2X. gives a permanent right of property 
(which is at all times disposable), besides admis- 
sion to the owner and his family. The sum of 52. 
also allows the admission of strangers aud their 
families for life. The valuable museum of the late 
Mr. Hinderwell has been liberally presented by 
Mr. Duesbery ; and considerable coutributions have 
been promised from the collections of Mr. Bean 
and Mr. Williamson. lt is expected that the aa- 
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nual subscriptions will supply the society with 
books, and that the admission fees will support the 
curator, who will be requued to be able to stuff 
and prepare animals, &c. Sir J. V. B. Johastone, 
Bart. has agreed regularly to preside at the socie- 
ty's meetings. 

The Rev. C, Musgrave, recently inducted to the 
Vicarage of Halifax, is endeavouring to bring under 
uthe a number of things which have hitherto been 
free: among others, he claims a clear tenth of the 
profits of corn mills! 


WALES. 

That beautiful appearance denominated the Au- 
rora Borealis, or Northern Light, was lately visible 
at Carnarvon and Bangor, about two o'clock in the 
morning, when some persons arose and prepared to 
dress themselves, conceiving it to be dawn of day, 
from the brilliancy of the heavens in a north-west 
direction ; but were speedily thrown into conster- 
uation, for the appearance of the hemisphere 
inclined them then to believe that an extensive 
conflagration was raging in the centre of the 
Island of Anglesey. At half-past three the co- 
ruscations flashed upwards, passed one side of the 
Pole, and, forming veautiful streaks or arches of 
lambent light, became so bright that the persons 
employed about the inns where the coaches usually 
stop, could see to read in the street the way-bills 
and directions of packages without the aid of lamps 
or candles, The phenomenon continued till the 
dawn of morning. 

‘The approaching congress of Welsh Bards at Den. 
bigh, is to te held on a very grand scale, The 
Literary Olympics are to be in the castle, after the 
manner of the ancient Bards, who always met in 
the open air, whilst the sun was above the horizon, 
within a circle of stones, called by them “ Cylch 
Cyngrair,”’ the Circle of Concord. In later times 
the circle consisted of small stones or pebbles, but 
that would not have been deemed sufficient by 
those who formed the stupendous Bardic Circle of 
Stone-Henge. The objects of these meetings are 
to perpetuate the customs and manners of the 
ancient Britons; to encourage modern merit, by 
awarding medals and premiums tor Compositions 
in prose and verse, on given subjects, tending to 
throw light on the early history of the Cymry ; also 
to encourage those who perform on the Triple or 
Welsh Harp, and the Dadgeiniaid, reciters, or vo- 
calists, who sing with it. Besides these interesting 
meetings, there will be concerts of vocal and in- 
strumental music, at which performers of eminence 
from London will assist, under the direction of Mr. 
Parry. But, one of the greatest objects of the 
Fisteddfodau is, to uphold the dignity of the Welsh 
language, of which there is a prophecy of Taliessin 
still extant, to the following effect ;—Speaking of 
the Britons, he says—* Their God they shall wor. 
ship, their language they shall retaim, their land 
they shall lose, except wild Wales.”- 


SCOTLAND. 

Professor Cheape has delivered his first and in- 
troductory lecture, om the Civil Law, in Edinburgh 
University. He was attended by Principal Baird, 
aud Proféssors Bell, Pillans, and Wilson. Among 
the audience were Sir William Rae, the Solicitor. 
General, and « great number of gentlemen con- 
nected with the law, There were above four 
hundred gentlemen preseat ou this occasion, and 
the lecture was listened to throughout with an 
attention which was riveted for nearly an hour 
and a half, by the very able aod impressive dis- 
course. 

The seventh session of the Edinburgh School 
of Arts was opened lately, by George Lees, M.A. 
This opening was attended by a more numerous 
auditory than on any similar previous oceasion, 
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except the first. Every corner of the room where 
it was possible to hear, or obtain a glimpse of the 
lecturer, was crowded by subscribers, students, and 
strangers. It was estimated that there could not be 
fewer than seven or eight hundred present. 
Mr. Lees, in av introductory lecture, pointed out 
the superior intelligence of his countrymen, and 
dwelt on the great advantages which we derived 
from the establishment of parish schools. He then 
described the different branches of which human 
knowledge consists, as arranged under three great 
divisions — of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
aod Tatellectual Philosophy. Mathematics, com. 
prehending the sciences of number and quautity, 
or of Arithmetic and Geometry; Natural Puiloso- 
phy, those of Mechanical Philosophy, and Chemis- 
try; and thirdly, Intellectual Philosophy, embra- 
cing Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy. After 
moticing those subjects taught in the Institution, he 
proceeded to remark that the science of number, 
or arithmetic, had been nearly coeval with the 
existence of the human race. He stated that when 
America was first discovered by the Spaniards, 
some savage tribes were found who could not 


‘reckon farther than three; some more polished 


tribes could compute to six, some to twelve, but 
none farther than twepty. Geometry he described 
as of more recent existence. It is generally allowed 
to owe its origin to the overflowing of te Nile. 
Although the Egyptians had thus the mefit of 
commencing the science, it is to the Greeks, who 
travelled into Egypt in quest of information, that 
we are indebted for Geometry as a body of science. 
After giving « number of examples to show what 
Geometry is, and performing a number of experi- 
meats illustrative of some of the phenomena of 
Natural History, he concluded by remarking, that 
different philosophers, employed in the various 
divisions of science, muy be compared to as many 
labourers clearing away the rubbish from a pre- 
viously existing edifice, Oue labourer discoveis 
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door, another a window, a third a pillar, and so on * 
and, by pursuing the excavation, they gradually run 
in upon the finished work of another, until the 
whole building stands forward to the eye, ia all the 
majesty of its architectural grandeur: so it is with 
the contiguous sciences. The laws which connect 
the events of the material world have existed trom 
the creation; and it has only been by different indi- 
viduals applying themselves to the different opera- 
tions of nature that these laws have become known. 
Oue, tor example, may have epplied himself to that 
study which is now called Mechanical Philosophy ; 
another to that which has assumed the name of 
Chemistry; and a third to that which bears the 
name of Natural History; still the discoveries of 
each would run in vpon those of another, and, 
having in many points such an intimate conoexien 
as to render it impossible to mark the common 
boundary—appear, in tact, as subordinate parts of 
one stupendous whole. Several other speskers 
followed. 


IRELAND. 


The progress which education has made in 
Ireland within the last twenty years is perfectly 
astonishing. From the returas made by the clergy 
in 1808, the number of scholars attending all the 
achools was estimated at 200,000, It was found to 
be 304,813 when the general census was taken in 
1871, and in 1824 it had risen to 560,549 according 
to returns made by the established clergy, and to 
568,964 according to those made by the Catholic 
priests. The amouat of education has thus been 
almost tripled io sixteen years, If we estimate 
the population of Ireland, in 1824, at 7,500,000, the 
children at school will amount to pearly 1-13th 
part of the inhabitants. In Scotland, which holds a 
high rank in this respect, the children at school 
form 1-Qth part of the population; in England they 
are only about 1-16th ; ia Holland, t- 12th; in Pressia, 
1-18th ; and in France, 1-30th. 





METEOROLOGY. 
Journa!, from November 1 to November 30, 1827. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 























1827 Thermometer, Barometer. 1827 Thermometer. Barometer. 
- From To From To F From To From To 

Nov. 1 83 44 29,80 29,90 Nov, 16 34 47 29,38 24,50 

. 8 35 49 29,68 29,99 17 al SI 29,67 29,80 
3] 3 33 80,00 stat. 13 | 34 52 29,89 30,00 | 
4 85 58 30,03 30,13 19 33 52 30,10 = stat. 
5 43 53 30,20 30,26 20 43 49 30,10 29,96 
6 45 57 30,18 30,15 21 40 33 90,06 stat. 
7 46 50 30,07 30,04 22 24 35 29,80 29.62 
8 52 47 30,00 stat. 23 195 #82 20,00 29,49 
9 42 58 29,80 29,69 24 23 36 29,66 29,83 
10 45 53 29.77 29,90 25 22 43 29,87 29,94 
il 45 538 29,84 2,88 26 28 43 30,200 30,82 
12 34 51 30,00 30,04 27 29 4l 30,82 30,18 
13 35 63 80,04 80,05 28 25 47 30,04 29,84 
14 $2 37 30,00 29,88 29 yt) 50 29,34 W446 
15 80 48 29,70 29,50 30 37 &2 29,46 stat. 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Bank Stock was on the @éth ult. 205 three 101 three-eighths, one-cighth—Long Annuities, 19 
quarters—Three per Cent. Reduced 83 Uree one-sixtesnthne-Indie Bonds 87,0 pm.—Exche- 

arters, one-eighth—Three and half per Cent. quer Bills 58, 55 pm.—India tor Account 248 one 
Console 90 h half—Three aud half per Cent. Reduced, quarter—Consols fur 22 Janu. 84 hall, 8&3 Unee- 
90 five-erghths, three-eighths—Four per Cent. 1826, quarters. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM NOVEMBER 23, To DECEMBER 22, 1827, INCLUSIVE. 
——— te. Je come — Vazor, Herefordshire, YOUNG, — 1*8 — ee J. BURNAND, 


tailor Sheftield, Yorkshire, — J. Chesterfiel — roprietor. 
HORROCKS, Wigan, Lancashire, tailor, | T.GRAY, December 11. S"ATRINSON, Oxford: rd-street, Middle- 
Herwick- street, So o, Middlesex, corn and flour dealer. sex, oilman. IARLTON, Walthamstow, Essex, 


J. RBERS, Old Bond-street, Middlesex, bookseller. UH. cattle dealer. 3 SMItt the elder Bureb in the Marsh, 
COOPER, Snow-bill, London. and St. Jobn-street Road, — Lincoloshire, rrocer and draper }. BAUGHAN. Buek- 
Middlesex, stetioner. WM. BEMROSE. Beurn,Lin- = ingham, inukeeper. J.C. TOSR, High Holborn, Mid- 

colushire, chemist. WM. W. TUCKER, Exeter, carver  dlesex. chemist and druggist. R. RINGER, Ay Isham, 
and gilder. R. KIRK, Manchester, cotton merchant. Norfolk, general shopkeeper. J. DARWIN and F. 
W. SALT, Liceepest. street, Bishopsgate-street, London, FRITH, Chepettens and Sheffield, Yorkshire, iron- 
oilman. T.E.0 EKON, Beech-street, London, oiland founders. ALLANSON, Kingston upon [lull, 
colourman, 8S. FENNELL, Saint Mary Axe, London, printer. we: ‘COL LINS. Birlingham, Worcestershire, 
merchant. w. MERREFIELD, Kidderminster, coach- wheelwright. J. TURNER, Cockerham, Lancashire, 
maker. J. BUCK, Nerwich, carpenter. W.CHRIS- corn — w. Peat 1m an, Lancashire, desler. 
TOPHER, Spring Brook Forge, Kidderminster, iron 5 eae ner 04. G . 8. RIDEAL, Manchester. innkeeper. 

master. wM. . WATKINS, Long Acre, Middlesex, -PARKINS N , Albany- — VATE. bul Park, Islington, 
coach plater. &. DYSON, Catherine-street, Strand, nigstern, builder. Iwieh, Surrey, 
Middlesex, picture dealer. 'G. H. CROWTHER, Frod- butcher. H.B.C. ST EV ENSON, Park-street. Grosve- 


sham, Cheshire, bookseller. WM. CARPENTER,  nor-square, Middlesex, coach proprietor. E. LOWE the 
Clifton, Gloucestershire. patent medicine vender. elder, Birmingham, merchant. S.WATERFALL, Co- 
November 07. JOB COLLIER, Abingdon, Berks, com- ventry, teadealer. G.GREY, Morpeth, Northumber- 
mon brewer. R. CLITHEROW, Herneastic, Lincola- land, woodmon and cartwright. J. HARRISON, 
shire, serivener- wh MELEN "Pershore, Worcester- Weedepester Gloucestershire, clothier. W. BENTON, 
shire, grocer. WM. STALLARD, Shepton Mallet, Vange Wharf, Vauge, Fasex. wharfloger, F. CROMP- 
Somersctshire, common brewer. J. pay LEY, Man- Liverpooi, paper dealer. O’BRIEN, Moly- 
chester, agent aed wine merchant. J. BEE, C ‘hester- neux street Edgeware road, Mid iddleces, rocer. 
field. Derbyshire, butcher * BAMFORD, Drury-lane, BRYAN o Seer: * AW road, M lesex, 
megs a vietualler. T. WALTER, of the George ie J. PARREY, — ——— London, 
lun, Woodford. Essex, victualler. T. OUTRIM, _ bill broker and cerivenee 


Walthamstow, Essen smith B, GOODEVE Gosport, December 18. J. BURDER, Myddlston-square, Middle- 
Heute, common brewer. J. H. TORRIANO, sex. dealer. F. ARCI 1ER, Ba — Herts. innkeeper. 
ehurch-street, London, serivener. T. THOMPSON and W. MATHEWS, Birmingham, glass toy maker. J. 
J KNIGHT, Repert-street, Westminster, saddlers’ iron- SIMPSON, Leeds, Verhohiee, joiner and cabinet maker. 
mougers. Tf. BROWNE, Little Eastcheap, Londen, iron~- W. EDWARDS, Liverpool. commission agent and factor. 


monger. T. GILLER and J. 8 SHEPHERD, Manchester, coach 

November 30. WM. BAXTER, Norwich, onan. J. mobos tH. GOLDSMID, Linton, Kent, wine merchant. 
MARSHALL. Huntingdon, linen draper. WHITE, , aa Sy wg ee mercer and draper. 
Pleet-street, “Leadon, be baker. Dw giclit. Lower W. ASHW itch, Worcestershirer, grocer and 
‘Thames-street. London, ship and custom house agent. draper. IN, Reda the younger, Lane End, Stoke upon 


H —* ETIS gin wpon Tyne, ship and ineurance Trent, ———— mercer RILSBY, Nine Elms, 
ecroker. ‘WM RIDLEY, Hatton Garden, Middlesex, Surrey Dio Seoahes. J. MEEK, Pond-street, Hamp- 
barpet dealer. 8. BESWIC K, Doddington Grove, Ken- stead, livery stable kee 

nington, Surrey, bricklayer. WM DOVE, late of Pad- December 21. J. BRADDOCK, Shareshill, Stafford- 


dington, Middlesex, brickmaker and builder, bat now of shire, victualler. R. HAGUE and F. WHITE, Chel- 
Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. J STOWELL, Swallow-street, tenham.painters, J.and RK. CHRISTIS®, and J.STEW- 
Middlesex, victualler, J. HORSLEY, Billiter-square, te ark-lane, and Manchester, merchants. s. 
London. merchant and shi owner BROA mouess, Galloway, aud J. a. 

December4. F. J. BRAY, Chichester-place, St.Pen- FOOT, Ashburn, Derbyshire, tea dealers. . HOW- 


eras, Middlesex, ED AY S. MORSE, Hatfield ARD, Dukinfield, Cheshire, —— 3 wens 
Peverel, } svex, silk throwster. 5," PLIMER, Neath, Leeds, — w. RSTON, Live 


Glam ushire, —— MINTON, ‘Bishop’s ere C.SYKES, Leeds, surgeon. y- MOR aN 
Castle, Sa. +p, inakee J. SMITH, Execath, -street, nd-street, Oxford- -street, — H.L. HENRY. 
Commercia, R iddlesex, cosl merchant. WM. Finsbury-Circus jeweller. . ROBERTS, Rochester, 

KNIGHTS, Debcuhew Suffolk, currier. 


KINSON, Bath, builder. 7— ROOKE, Sheffield, York- brewer. os 
shire, button mould manufacturer. | WM. SIMPSO , T. BUSHELL, Grace’s-alley, Wellclose-square, linen- 
Spondon shire, plasterer. M.HIRST, Meltham, draper.  C. ——— and E. JONES, Leeds, mer- 
A moudbery, orkshire, clothier. J. sare Nor- chants. 3S. Traeeet. | Bexhill. Sussex, commen- 
wich, sack manufacturer and cord spinner. ICH. brewer. R., R. M nd H. FRISBY, Mark- lane, 
—3* the younger, Sprowston, Norfolk, Red. wn wine-merchants. WM. BAILEY, Dean-street, Soho, 

HARROP tm y - HA en Vemowaser, Saddleworth, leather-seller. T. PARKINSON, Dewsbary, York- 
Yectbive clothiers. C. GODWIN, East Stower, Dor- eine, farmer. J. and J.GAR RRETT, Hereford, bankers. 
setshire, ~, 8. PARSONS, Chorley, Lancashire, E. KILSBY, Nine Elms, Surrey, ship-breaker. 


rg ae M.A. ATES, irmingham, — — 
Georre C eo _ George-street. Hampet SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
— eh maker ice) DAMESON, Duke- — F. MITCHELL, grocer, Edinburgh. A. PATERSON 
— — —— Manchest and SONS, manu — Bannockburn. P. ROSE, 
a ier, iLL. IAMS. Pa builder in Portobelle. RUSSEL, merchant, Fal- 
— * kirk. MARSHALL and LOVES manufacturers Paisley. 


Condon, bookseller. LUSTEIN, 5 KERR, besier, Edinburgh. J. DOVE, coal-merchant 
Fenchurch surest, merchant.) T.BIGG. ag Lene Welk F. MELVILLE, music-seller, Glasgow. 


Middlesex, Gee ee = hat manefacturer. N. BROOKS, 
Doverdale, —— and und, draper. 7. Ry. D, writer, deal dealer in brio’ aud tile. Cupar, Fife; 2: 


ROPRINSON Trade — Wardieworch-row —-&-« DENNISTOUN, mere ant, Glasgow. A.CH ISTHE, 049 


Lancashire Roch- iste banker and merchant, Fifi L 
———— WMNiPMULH, URN and CO. Greenock? sud’): ROBERTSON and CO. 
n t and ship owner. T. * 223 —E— Branswick. J. LIVINGTON, mane- 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 


Since our last summary of political 
events Lord Goderich has resigned, and 
the late ministers, with but two exceptions 
worth noting, namely, Mr. Huskisson and 
Lord Dudley, have been succeeded by ul- 
tra-Tories. The splendid hopes of the na- 
tion on the elevation of Mr. Canning, and 
the wise views of that minister thwarted 
by death, left the reins of Government in 
hands of too little firmness, however ho- 
nourable, to meet the brunt of opposition, 
and the hungry intrigues of men out of 
place. The mere accession of the ultra- 
Tory party would not have occasioned so 
—“ surprise as its head being essentially 
military, a thing which Englishmen have 
always been taught to hold in constitu. 
tional abhorrence. A premier, with the 
bayonet in one hand and the keys of the 
Treasury in the other, is lord of England. 
The commander-in-chief of the army is 
prime minister. The Duke of Wellington, 
—* soldier, but without a single qua- 
lification for any ministerial office save 
firmness, is to guide the destiny of this, 
till now, unmilitary government. On the 
resignation of Lord Goderich, the King 
commanded the Duke of Wellington to 
form a new administration. His Grace 
benefitted by Mr. Canning’s information, 
that in such cases the person who receives 
his Majesty’s commands is prime minister 
(though he did not know it before), and 
snugly seated himself in the premier’s 
chair. A few months ago the Duke 
Stated in the House of Lords, that “* He 
knew he was disqualified for any such 
office—he knew that he was unable to ad- 
dress the house as a person who aspired to 
such an office ought to address it” .... 
that, “knowing his incapacity for filling 
the post of first minister, he should have 
been mad, and worse than mad, had he 
ever entertained the insane project which 
certain individuals, for their own base 
purposes, had imputed to him.” 

We think his Grace has proved the 
truth of his assertions, and we put them 
upon record, confident that they will re- 
oe a lasting memorial of his re ae 
consistency, of the inflexible integri 
his political asseverations, and of his yor- 
getfulness of his own honourable renown, 
for these will long outlive his mi- 


nisterial fame, or we are greatly mistaken. 
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Mr. Herries has the Mint—why he is 
not Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
thought singular—reasons of a suilicing 
nature have been hinted why. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is Mr. 
Goulburn, Lord Ellenberough is Lord 
Privy Seal, Lord Aberdeen Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lanvaster, Lord Lyndhurst 
remains in office as before, Karl hurst 
is President of the Council, Mr. Peel has 
the Home Department, Lord Melville is 
President of the Board of Control, Mr. 
C. Grant of Trade, Lord Palmerston 
Secretary of War, Lord Dudley is Fo- 
reign Secretary, and Mr. Huskisson has 
the Colonies. There was much manage- 
ment in keeping in Mr. Huskisson, by con- 
ceding all his demands. His remaining in 
office with the mortal foes of his late great 
friend, both he and Lord Dudley, seems 
to add another lesson to those of our past 
experience, of the nothingness of political 
friendships or professions. These appoint- 
ments have not all been in the Gazette, 
Sir Thomas Lethbridge and Lord London- 
derry are not yet named to office, nor are 
the minor appointments hinted at. The 
succession of cabinet changes and private 
squabbles between men of whom the coun- 
try knows little, and that little to their 
disadvantage, is begetting a dangerous 
apathy in the people respecting state af- 
fairs. Taking away Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Peel, and the Duke of Wellington, the 
remnant of the names, if mentioned as 
leading politicians, would have been scout 
ed a few years ago by the country. Goul- 
burn in the office of Pitt, with the mystified 
diplomatist of Verona, premier of Eng- 
land! Men may now ejaculate ** Oh my 
country !°” with reason, 

The state of the Revenue for the last 
quarter, though deficient in comparison 
with the corresponding one of 1826— 
188,0027., shows a decrease upon the year 
of a very trifling nature. e only defi- 
ciency of any consequence is in the Excise, 
which, as compared with the quarter end- 
ing 5th January last year, is 240,9831. 
On the Stamps there is an increase of 
25,564/., and in the Post Office a falling 
off of 51,0007. The increase of Assessed 
Taxes on the whole is 65,5311. and 
Miscellanies 95,983/. The de. 
crease in the Excise is 779,709/. The fol- 
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lowing is the abstract for the times below 
mentioned, 


Qrs. ended Jan. 5, 





1827. 182s. Incr Decr 
Customs «| 4,033.578) 4,002,274)........ {| 11,904 
F.xcis coco) 4,400,017) 4,°98.036)........ | 240,083 
Stamps...-/ 1,502,081) 1.527.345) 25,564) ........ 
Post Office 379.000 SVH,000] .. 600. 51,000 
Taxes “ser gor 070 enis 557 11,487 eeeeeeee 
Miscellan, 137 4u9 215,733] 78,2346) .....0- ° 








Total | 12,524,085 12,336,083/ 115,285) 305,287 





Deduct locrease HC, pele, 115,285 








Decrease on the Quarter . os cocesece | 188,002 


The years ended on the 5th of January, 
1827, and the 5th of January, 1828, show 
the Increase or Decrease on each head. 





Years ended Jaa. 5, 
187. 1ue8. | Iner. Deer. 








Customs...) 15,766,762) 16,901.e98 625,076 1........ 
Excise... ..| 17,740,274) 16,000.505 ........ 79,709 
Stainps....| 6.77014 yd CESSES Eecct cece 
Post Office! 1,496,900] 1,385,000) . ...... 111,000 
Faxes ....] 4,702,74@) 4,766,273; O5531]......6- 
Miscellan. 656 im0] 7546803) G5 UNs]........ 








Total | 46,650,672) 46,644.679 884,716] 890,709 





Deduct Increase .....0c000 | ssseeeee | 884,716 





Decrease on the Year..... a’ eccocses 5.993 





On the three first quarters of the past 
year there was an increase over the three 
corresponding quarters of the former year ; 
and in the last, ending the 5th inst. there 
has been a decrease, though in a very 
trifling degree more than equivalent to 
the previous increase, so as to produce, as 
stated above, on the whole twelve months, 
a falling off to the amount of only 5993/. 
notwithstanding the prophecies of enor- 
mous deficit and ruin which have for many 
weeks assailed us. At the same time, the 
deficiency shows that there is no shadow 
of excuse for carelessness or prodigality in 
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the state of the public finances, but every 
reason for adopting and zealously prose- 
cuting those plans, and redeeming those 
pledges of economy, given by the great 
minister lately deceased, but of which very 
little hope can be now indulged of the na- 
tion's seeing the completion. 

The dividends of the Buenos Ayres 
Loan, it has been signified, will not. be 
paid, and another cause of distress thus 
arises from breach of faith, 

The accounts from the manufacturing 
districts are again favourable; since the 
commencement of this year a considera- 
ble improvement has taken place in de- 
mands, and the orders are so extensive, 
that several descriptions of goods cannot 
be furnished for the next three months, 
particularly, it is said, printed cotton 
goods. The yearly accounts of the con- 
sumption of cotton wool show that this 
great staple manufacture, on the whole, 
flourished during the last year. 

A meeting of the British .Catholic As- 
sociation has been held at their house in 
Tlorney-street, Bloomsbury, and a peti- 
tion to Parliament agreed to for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. It 
was stated that no argument was neces- 
sary to induce Catholics to come forward 
on behalf of a body who had, for a period 
of 167 years, suffered disabilities on ac- 
count of their religious principles; and 
that while exerting themselves to procure 
their own emancipation from the opera- 
tion of the unjust laws of which they were 
the victims, they (the Catholics) enter- 
tained an anxious desire that all classes of 
their fellow subjects might enjoy the same 
rights of which they themselves were in 
pursuit. A petition to Parliament for the 
redress of their own grievances was also 
unanimously agreed to. Lord Rossmore, 
a Protestant Nobleman, attended the 
meeting, and a motion of thanks for his 
presence was carried by acclamation. 


THE COLONIES. 


The House of Assembly at Jamaica 
opened on the 13th of November. In the 
speech of the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
John Keane, to the House, he stated that 
the Government at home had withdrawn 
the Act imposing extra duties in Jamaica, 
and that the money so collected would be 
paid over into the hands of the Receiver- 
General in Jamaica. Mr. Huskisson, the 
Colonial Secretary, has addressed a letter 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, announcing, 
that the Act passed by the House of As- 
sembly in December 1826, entitled “ An 
Act to alter and amend the Slave Laws of 
the Island,"’ having been referred * his 
Majesty's Council to the Lo he 


Committee of Privy Council for the Af- 
fairs of Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
that Committee had reported to his Ma- 
jesty their opinion that the Act ought to 
be disallowed. In reporting this decision, 
and stating that the Act passed by the Le- 
gislative Assembly did not fully meet the 
views of the Parent State, the Right Hon. 
Gentleman gives liberal praise to “ the 
advances which the Colonial Legislature 
have made in many respects to meet the 
recommendations conveyed to them from 
Lord Bathurst.“ Much anxiety is evinced 


to guard against an unnecessary infringe- 
ment of religious liberty to the slave, and 
on which subject the Right Hon, Gentle- 
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man says:—*‘* 1] cannot too distinctly im- 
press upon you (the Lieutenant-Governor) 
that it is the settled purpose of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to sanction no colonial 
law, which needlessly infringes on the re- 
ligious liberty of any class of his Majesty's 
subjects; and you will understand that 
you are not to assent to any Bill imposing 
any restrainis of that nature, unless a 


FOREIGN 


A new ministry has been nominated in 
France. Count Portalis is named Secre- 
tary of State for the Department of Jus- 
tice; Count de la Ferronaye, Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; Viscount de Caux, 
Minister of War; Viscount Martignac, 
Secretary of the Interior; Count de St. 
Cricq, President of Commerce and the 
Colonies; and Count Roy, Secretary of 
the Finances. A second Ordinance or- 
dains Counts de Villele and Peyronnet, 
the Baron de Damas, the Marquis de 
Clermont Tonnere, and Count de Corbiere 
(late Ministers), Members of the Privy 
Council ; and a third, the elevation of De 
Villele, Peyronnet, and Corbiere, to the 
dignity of Peers of the Realm. The office 
of Director-General of the Police has 
been suppressed. Notwithstanding these 
changes, symptoms of great dissatisfaction 
had appeared. The new Cabinet is vio- 
lently attacked ; its members being the 
heads of no party, and being little known 
in the Chambers or the nation, derive 
their chief influence from office, and stand 
isolated in the midst of the rank and dis- 
tinctions of their country. It is said that 
two of them have expressed a wish to re- 
sign before the meeting of the Chambers, 
and that a third is desirous of leaving 
office immediately. 

Accounts from Spain state that the in- 
surrection in Catalonia is far from being 
ended. It appears, by a communication 
from Saragossa, that insurgent parties are 
springing up in all directions: they are 
composed of the wreck of those whom Ge- 
neral Longa disarmed on the right bank of 
the Ebro. It is not doubted that their 
number will be much increased during 
the winter by persons out of employment, 
as the rebels now pay forty or even fifty 
sous a-day, instead of thirty. Their num- 
bers are already so imposing, that the 
troops sent against them from Tortosa 
have judged it prudent to wait for: rein- 
forcements. 

The opening of the Portuguese Legis- 
lative Chambers took place on the 3d ult. 
with a speech from the Princess Regent. 
In this speech the Emperor Don Pedro is, 
as formerly, spoken of as reigning King 
of Portugal, and the speedy arrival of Don 
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clause be inserted for suspending its ope- 
ration until his Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be known.” While pointing out in what 
respects the Colonial Act falls short of the 
expectations of Government, Mr. Huskis- 
son evinces no less anxiety to protect the 


interests of the owner than to secure the 
welfare of the slave. 


STATES. 

Miguel, his Lieutenant, is announced. 
** The intentions of this Prince,” the In- 
fanta states, ** are confermable to those of 
the King, and those, agreeing with the 
political views of great nations, added to 
the measures of the Government, have 
disarmed the parties, and calmed the agi- 
tations of the country.“ The means 
which have been adopted by the Govern- 
ment with a view to restore the credit of 
the Bank, it was hoped, would soon effect 
the desirable object. 

The affairs of the East seem to remain 
as they were. It is satisfactory that the 
Emperor Nicholas has announced that, 
notwithstanding the last refusal of the 
Sultan to accept the intervention of the 
Allied Powers, and the determination of 
the Ambassadors to retire, he desired * to 
maintain the peace of the Continent, and 
to wait for the farther proceedings of the 
two other Courts.” It was inferred from 
this, at Vienna, that the Russian troops 
would not cross the Pruth immediately 
after the departure of the Allied Minis- 
ters, and that the whole winter would be 
passed in negotiations. The Ambassadors 
had quitted Constantinople, where the peo- 
ple showed great enthusiasm. Christians 
have been protected, and no Court of Eu- 
rope, of the civilized order, could have 
behaved with more temperance than that 
of the Porte. 

Admiral Codrington and the Allies, to- 
gether with Lord Cochrane and the ships 
of the Greek Government, were occupied 
in putting down the pirates. 

Intelligence from Corfu states that Ibra- 
him Pacha had abandoned Tripolizza, and 
the whole interior of the Morea. If so, 
the battle of Navarin has, indeed, an- 
swered its object, and insured the deliver- 
ance of Greece. Letters from Trieste and 
Syra detail a number of piracies in the 
eastern parts of the Mediterranean, and 
the destruction of some of the pirates. 

The United States’ Congress have met ; 
the Speech of the President, a very inte- 
resting document, was delivered on the Sth 
of December. Mr. Andrew Stevenson, of 
Virginia, was elected Speaker. The Mes- 


sage breathes throughout a spirit of sim- 
plicity and dignity not unsuitable to the 
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first Magistrate of a great and growing 
Republic. The topics referred to are va- 


rious — commerce, politics, and finance, 
constitute its chief features. Those of 
greatest interest relate to the differences 
between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, respecting the boundary line of the 
British Colonies and the United States ; 
the discussions on which, unless in one in- 
stance, which has since been adjusted bya 
Convention concluded on the 29th of last 
September, have been amically terminated 
by the Commissioners appointed by the two 
countries; and it is gratifying to find that 
in no case has it been found necessary to 
have recourse to the arbitration provided 
by the Treaty of Ghent. In directing the 
attention of Congress to these, the lan- 
of the President is not respectful 
merely, but highly complimentary to this 
country. Alluding to what constituted the 
most delicate as well as difficult point of ad- 
justment—the claims of indemnity under 
the first article of the Treaty of Ghent— 
the President says, * that this occasion of 
congratulation ought not to pass without 
the tribute of a frank and cordial acknow- 
ledgment of the magnanimity of the ho- 
nourable nation, which, by this reparation 
of her own wrongs, has achieved a more 
glorious triumph than any which fields of 
blood can bestow."" The Message regrets 
the interruption of the commerce between 
the United States and the British Colonies 
of the West Indies. By the Proclamation 
issued in March last by the President, the 
»wisions of the Non-intercourse Acts of 
1810 and 1820 have been revived; and at 
this moment no direct trade can be carried 
on between the British Colonies and the 
United States in vessels belonging to either 
Power. The President observes upon this 
subject, “* that it remains to be determined 
by the respective Governments, whether 
the trade shall be opened by acts of reci- 
procal legislation. It isin the mean time 
satisfactory to know, that apart from the 
inconveniences resulting from a disturbance 
of the usual channels of trade, no loss has 
been sustained by the commerce, the navi- 
gation, or the revenue of the United States, 
and none of magnitude is to be apprehend- 
ed from this existing state of mutual inter- 
dict.” It is gratifying to notice that the 
interruption of the colonial trade appears 
to have excited no feeling of hostility, nor 
even of irritation against our Government. 
With regard to the connexions of the 
United States with France, the President 
informs the Congress that a fresh effort has 
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been recently made to obtain a considera- 
tion for the just claims of citizens of the 
United States, to the reparation of wrongs 
long since committed, many of them frank- 
ly acknowledged, and all of them entitled, 
upon every principle of justice, toa care- 
ful examination. “ The proposal made by 
the French Government —8 been to refer 
the subject, which has formed an obstacle 
to this consideration, to the determination 
of a Sovereign, the common friend of both. 
To this offer no definitive answer has yet 
been received ; but the gallant and honour- 
able spirit which has at all times been the 
pride and glory of France, will not ulti- 
mately permit the demands of innocent 
sufferers to be extinguished in the mere 
consciousness of the power to reject them.” 
The other Foreign relations of the United 
States are comparatively of little import- 
ance ; and in regard to the revenue, it ap- 
pears, that the Treasury Receipts form an 
aggregate of 21,400,000 dollars, and the 
expenditure is stated at 22,300,000; of 
which 22,000,000 of expenditure, six have 
been applied in extinction of the principal 
of the public dedt, which is now reduced 
to sixty-seven millions of dollars, about 
fourteen millions sterling. Of the in- 
ternal relations, an enumeration of a 
number of canals and roads, surveyed 
at the expense of the nation, is given ; 
and Mr, Adams, after showing the utility 
of expending the public money on such ob- 
jects, goes on to observe, * that the appro- 
priations for the repair and continuation 
of the Cumberland road ; for the construc- 
tion of various other roads; for the re- 
moval of obstructions from the rivers and 
harbours ; for the erection of light-houses, 
beacons, piers, and buoys; and for the 
completion of canals, undertaken by indi- 
vidual associations, but needing the assist- 
ance of means and resources more compre- 
hensive than individual enterprise can 
command—may be considered rather as 
treasures laid up from the contributions of 
the present age for the benefit of posterity, 
than as unrequited applications of the ac- 
cruing revenue of the nation.” From 
three to four millions of the income of the 
nation have been thus expended. Thus 
the blessings of civilization appear to be ra- 
pidly diffusing themselves. Already seven 
thousand towns and villages have the be- 
nefit of a regular post. Of two hundred 
and sixty millions of acres acquired, only 
ten milhons have yet been granted; so 
that a long career of improvement is open 
for the inhabitants of this great Republic. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Austria as it is, or Sketches of Con- 
tinenta) Courts. By an Eye-witness, 


This little voluine contains the result of the 
observations made by a traveller through the 
Austrian territories, The writer states in his 
preface that he is an Austrian who has been 
some years in England. The book is written 
clearly and without affectation, and contains 
much valuable matter, There is some exagge- 
ration, and a great deal of truth. The descrip- 
tion be gives of the characters of the inhabitants 
of the different countries comprised in the Aus- 
trian empire, the view of the system of the go- 
verament, and its extensive espionage, the pic- 
tures of Prince Metternich and some otber emi- 
nent persons, and the scenes at Vienna, contain 
information of the most curious kind, All that 
relates to the political system of Austria will be 
read with great interest. The writer expresses 
a strong opinion that the discontents of several 
of the provinces, and especially of the people of 
Hungary and Bohemia, will lead to some im- 
portant results on the death of the present 
Emperor. Some passages from the sketch of the 
character of Prince Metternich will probably 
gratify our readers more than general remarks, 
and convey a better notion of the book. 

* Metternich is descended from one of the an- 
cient but impoverished German families, which 
gave to this country their spiritual princes. A 
subtle management of affairs at the Congress of 
Rastadt, where be represented the Counts of 
Westphalia, brought him under the notice of the 
Emperor of Austria; and he entered his service 
as Ambassador to the Court of Dresden. In the 
year 1806, he was appointed Ambassador to the 
French Court. Nepoleon had just at this time 
relaxed from his rigour against the ancient 
French nobility, and they gathered round him in 
considerable numbers. With a free passport to 
the coteries of these families, from which, of 
course, all the illegitimate members of the newly 
created nobility were excluded, Metternich 
glided with that insinuating suavity and graceful 
demeanour, for which he is so justly celebrated, 
not only into the secrets and the chronique scan. 
daleuse of the French Court, but even into the 
favour of the leading characters, and of Napoleon 
himself. It was here he imbibed that deep 
knowledge of Napoleon’s character, and pene- 
trated those secrets which enabled him to per- 
form, a few years afterwards, the political and 
diplomatical dramas at Dresden and Prague. In 
1830, he was appointed Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in the place of Count Stedion. How he 
succeeded to direct the attention of Napoleon to 
the Princess Maria Louisa; how Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, his successor, managed this business ; 
amit how it finally ended; the wise reader will 
have a key to, in what has been said, Metter. 
nich himself disposed the princess to accept of 
Napoleon's offer, and conducted her to Paris. 
Several hints respecting a reward for his services 
were not understood by Napoleon. We know 
Metternich’: character, and how he made up for 
the disappointment ata subsequent more favour- 
able opportanity. 

** This failure, however, contributed not a lit. 


tle to facilitate the insinuations of the Russian 
Autocrat, to whom he was attached since 1806, 
from a certain similarity of character, such as ie 
Consistent with an Autocrat and a courtier. The 
deep secrecy in which Metternich iavelved the 
plans of Austria, during the French campaign of 
Russia, and even during the Congress at Prague, 
is considered as the chef-da@uwore of his diploma- 
tic genius, Metternich knew the citizen-like 
notions of Napoleon respecting his matrimony 
with Maria Louisa, and it was not a great matter 
of difficulty to keep him, during the Congress at 
Dresden, the invasion, and the succeeding armis. 
tice, and the Congress at Prague, in suspense,— 
tillthe Austrian armies were in array, and the 
mask could safely be thrown off. Napoleon's 
pride and unbridled selfishness, which made it 
impossible for him to see with other eyes than 
his own, contributed more to his deception and 
subsequent ruin, than even Metternich himself. 
It was this offended pride which made him recall 
his ambassador, Count Narbonne, the only one 
who penetrated the designs of Metternich, The 
substitution was most unfortunate :—the proud, 
impetuous Caulincourt, a slave to bis master, 
and blind to every thing which was going on in 
Prague, except horses. Fate retributed fully 
this deception, Metternich became the instru. 
ment of Alexander; and if he was not his dupe, 
he was something still worse. It was he, through 
whom the Russian Autocrat prevailed upon 
Schwartzenberg to risk the advance towards 
Paris, and thus to terminate the war with a 
single blow. Alexander managed the parties in 
Paris so well, that the news of the taking of this 
capital, and the dethronement of Napoleon, 
arrived ut the same time at the head-quarters of 
the Austrian Empire. 

** Metternich’s exterior is graceful, though not 
withvut asort of effeminacy. A broad forehead, 
a fine nose, blue well-formed eyes, an agreeable 
mouth, which has always a smile at his com- 
mand, with a well-shaped figure, are the outlines 
of the Austrian prime-minister, No man turns 
these gifts to better advantage. With a grace, a 
sans gene, not in the least incumbered by any of 
those drawbacks, religion, morality, or principle, 
—he will entertain a circle of fifty and more 
petsons in the most charming manner,—enter 
into dissipation and the follies of his equals and 
superiors; but, at the same time, while ad- 
ministering to the pleasuses and vices of others, 
will form his schemes on their frailties and hob. 
by-horses. In the art of penetrating the weak 
sides of his superiors, and, what is still more, of 
making himself necessary to their [ruiltier, he is 
absolutely a master. 

**The manner in which Metternich carries his 
measures into effect, is certainly uhique. To a 
perfect knowledge of all the leasling characters 
with whom he has to deal, he unites an acule~- 
ness in selecting his instraments, not less asto- 
nishing. He has indeed collected a living gal- 
lery of Metternichians. His ambassadors are a 
sutticient proof of thie faet. Like an immense 
spider, he has woven his net over the whole of 
Europe; has his spies in every capital;* is in 
Portugal with the Miguelites; in Spain, France, 
and Italy, with the aristocrats and priests ; and 
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in Constantinople with the Sultan, hand and 
glove; thus wielding or rather resisting the de. 
stinies of Europe more than any otber person. 
Asa diplomatist, and as a political intriguer, we 
may be allowed to say, he stands unrivalied ; but 
there his power ends. Where something more 
than shifting and intriguing is necessary, his 
genius fails him. As a statesman,—if we call by 
this name a man who consults the true interests 
of bis prince and of his country, and acts on a 
great plan,—he is very indifferent.” 

Crockford’s, or Life in the West. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 

The object of this work is to expose the gi- 
gantic evil of gaming which has lately involved 
eo many families in distress, if not in ruin, 
‘The iniquitous schemes, the tricks, the dead 
cheating of the keepers of the hells in town are 
eo clearly dragged into light, that our young 
men of family aust be blind and infatuated in- 
deed, if, alter reading the details, they should 
persist in the insidious vice of play. 

If the proprietors of the tashionable dens of 
ruin bere denounced, are inaccessible to remorse, 
wecan hardly think that the present exposure 
will fail in alarming their fears, though nothing 
but the desertion of their customers will induce 
them to close their doors, 

We think the design of the author would have 
been better accomplished had he abstained from 
giving the work the form of a novel, The sub- 
ject-matter is of too fearful and serious a nature 
for the dress of fiction, more especially as we 
have reason to think that the details, however 
ubtained, are strictly true, 


The Seven Ages of Woman, and other 
Poems. By Agnes Strickland, Authoress 
of ** Worcester Field; or, the Cavalier.” 

We have already noticed the “ Worcester 
Field” of Miss Strickland in a preceding num- 
ber, The present volunie will not diminish the 
force of our observations respecting the talents 
of the fair authoress, There are in this volume 
a number of very charfhing little pieces, which 
the reader will not fail to think fully sustain the 
justice of our observations, In her political feel. 
ings, however, we perceive the poetess belongs to 
the Ultra-servile party, aud her funeral of King 
Charles 1, proves that even yet this dissembling 
and arbitrary prince has his admirers. A note, 
p. 149, is ludicrously pathetic on the solemn oc- 
casion of the tuneral, It is cited from Wood, 
and makes the snuw which fell on the royal pall 
the emblem of royal innocency. The escape of 
the Queen and infant son of James I. who were 
in no danger, is a second instance of sympa- 
thy for the Stuarts, which shows us that the 
kindly feelings of the authoress demand respect at 
all events, The following Sonnet is very pleasing. 

The Vision, 
She rose before him in the loveliness 
And lght of days long vanish’d, but her air 
Wes mark’d with tender sadness, as if care 
Had left his traces written, though distress 
Was felt no longer.—Through her shadowy dress, 
Aad the dark ringlets uf her flowing hair, 
Trembied the silvery moon.beams, as she there 
Stood "midst their weeping glory, motionless, 
And pale as marble statue on a tomb. 
But there were traits more heavenly in her face, 


Than when her cheek was radiant with the bloom 
Which his false love had blighted—and she now 
Came like some angel messenger of grace, 
And look’d forgiveness of his broken vow. 


Fitful Fancies. By William Kennedy. 
12mo. 

The poems in this little volume display much 
spirit and imagination, mingled with some whim- 
sicality. The tollowing passage strikes us as full 
of nature and tenderness ;— 


My Mother. 5 
At last, O my Mother, thou sleepest ! ‘ 
At last thy poor heart is still; 
No longer, dear Mother! thou keepest 
A watch in a world of ill, 
Though I feel of all love forsaken, 
When thine is no longer near; 
Yer, I thank my God, who hath taken 
Tiee hence, and I shed no tear. 
* * 7 * 
A thousand would call the spot dreary, 
Where thou takest a long repose ; 
But a rude couch is sweet to the weary, 
And the frame that suffering knows, 
I never rejoiced more sincerely 
Than at thy funeral hour, 
Assured, that the one I loved dearly, 
Was beyond affliction’s power ! 


The songs are remarkably graceful and pleas- 
ing. We make room for one of them. 


I dearly low'd a garden-flower, 
Which near my summer casement grew; 
Of ali, tat dwell in field or bower, 
None half so sweet | ever knew! 
Many a time, with fond delight, 
I've bent its faultiess form above, 
And kiss'd its leaves, and deem’d it might 
Sull bloom for me, and be my love. 


The autumn winds blew high, and bore 
My fairest from my sight away ; 
I mourn’d it’s fate an hour or more, 
Then gave my heart to other sway. 
A bird with an enchanting note, 
The minstrel of an orange grove, 
Became my captive, and I thought 
He'd live and share a maiden’s love. 


But one night to my window came 
The tinkle of a soft guitar, 
And tones that hung upon my name— 
My bird's notes were less pleasaut far ! 
I gave the warbler leave to go 
in freedom to bis native grove, 
And sigh’d, ** Poor thing | ah now I know, 
Thou wert not meant to be my love!” 





The Anabasis of Xenophon, and a Se- 
lection from German Prose Writers, both 
with a double translation. 

We notice these works because they are the 
products of the celebrated Hamiltonian system, 
which has made so much noe in the world, 
though they are not by any means exclusively 
adapted for that mode of instruction. We de- 
cidedly recommend every work which has a ten- 
dency to instruct the ignorant in any pursuits, 
literary or otherwise, in the shortest possible 
ume. Thousands who go to grammar schools 
and universities are not designed for professions 
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in after life, which the instructions they receive 
in such seminaries can benefit in a dearee at all 
equal to the time they waste in them. For 
such persons the Hamiltonian system seems well 
adapted, when applied to those branches of knuw. 
ledge of which the collegian is ignorant on leaving 
alma mater, It may be said that at twenty-three 
years of age most men educated at public schools 
and in the universities, know only Greek, Latin, 
and a little of mathematics ; of modern tongues 
nothing; and of composition in their own, only 
a fewdry rules. Tosuch persons the most rapid 
mode of adding to their stock of knowledge must 
be desirable, and such persons these works will 
assist. Also to those who have a thirst for 
knowledge, and have not had the benefit ofa 
profound education, but who wish to gain a suffi. 
cient knowledge of ancient or modern languages 
to be able simply to understand them without 
becoming what are called scholars, the Hamil- 
tonian system and books are invaluable, Let those 
who cannot learn every thing, or go deeply into 
study, learn all they can. A little learning is not 
a dangerous thing. It isonly the cant of bigots 
and the slang of those who would keep mankind 
in darkness, that in these days can put forth 
such ridiculous opinions. 


The Desolation of Eyam, and other 
Poems. By William and Mary Howitt. 
small 8yo. 


A poetical Quaker isthe most curious object in 
nature orart. Poetry deals in fervid impulses, 
in ornament, in passion, in lofty imagination, in 
wanton fancy, and in splendid diction—and its 
love is for colours and odours, for pomps, 
pageants, and regalities. It is also occasionally 
addicted to solitude and lonely musing, and, so 
far, it may be a Quakerish art; but that, in its 
other aspects, poetry should be courted by any 
of the prim, sober, self-possessed, yea-and-nay, 
formal Society of Friends, appears to us to be an 
anomaly more than usually strange. Yet the 
present volume, if we are rightly informed, is the 
production of two Quakers, (a brother and sister, 
we believe); and, oddly enough, it is characterized 
more by the elegarncies than by the austerities of 
the Muse. We should !ike, of all things, to hear 
the Howitts read their own verses, and to ascertain 
how the sectarian tone would harmonize with 
the fine sonnets on Tyre, and the delicate lyric 
to the Nightingale. We should also be glad if 
they would state, in their next work, (and we 
hope they will live to publish many more,) what 
lines are the production uf William, and what of 
Mary. For we take great interest in Mary, and 
cherish a little tenderness towards her, though 
we know not whether she is young or old, We 
trast, however, that the former is the fact, though 
if it be so, there is some danger that she may 
take alarm at our admiration. She must allow 
us, nevertheless, to say what we think; namely, 
that she is a very sweet and accomplished poet- 
ess, and, in our estimation, comes next to Mrs. 
Hemans. 

The present volume, indeed, is full of bright 
and original thoughts expressed in graceful lan- 
guage. The principal poem is founded on fact, 


and records the heroism and humanity of Wil- 
liam and Catherine Mompesson, during the de- 
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population of Eyam by the plague. Among the 
lesser poems, we were delighted by an Ode to the 
Nightingale, and sSme stanzas entitled * Surrey 
in Captivity.” That the memory of gallant 
Surrey, the pride of knighthood, the courtly 
lover, and the gay exemplar of fashion, should 
be wept over by a Quaker, in strains of such 
graceful lamentation, isa singular thing in lite. 
ratare. The following are the three opening 
stanzas, and we think the reader will agree with 
us that they are full of melody and colour. 


*Twas a May morning, and the joyous sun 
Rose o’er the city, in its proud array, 
As though he knew the month of flowers begun, 
And came bright.vested for a holiday; 
On the wide river barge and vessel lay, 
Each with its pennon floating in the gale ; 
And garlands hung, in honour of the May, 
Wreath’d round the masts, or o’er the furled 
sail, 
Or ecatter’d on the deck, as fancy might prevail. 


And quick on every side were busy feet, 

Eagerly thronging, passing to and fro; 

Bands of young dancers gathering in the street; 

And, ever and anon, apart and low, 

Was heard of melody the quiet flow, 

As some musician tuned his instrument, 

And praciised o’er his part for mask, or show 4 

And dames and maidens c’er their thresholds 
bent. 

And scatter’d flowers about, that a sweet perfume 

lent, 


From every church, the merry bells rung out: 
The gay parades were thronging every square, 
With flaunting banner, revelry, and shout; 
And, like a tide, the gale did music bear ; 
Now loud, then softened ; and in that low air, 
Came on the listener's ear the regular tread 
Of the gay multitude, The brave, the fair 
Pass’d on; the high-born, and the lowly bred ; 
All, for one little day, a round of pleasure led. 


Wine and Spirit Adulterators Un- 
masked, &c. &c. By one of the Old 
School. 


While there is so much prating and preaching 
about the morals of the people; while the in- 
crease of crime is grossly exaggerated, and the 
necessity of instruction is loudly talked about 5 
when even the lotteries, which of late years did 
no harm at all, have been given up to the pre. 
vailing fashion of affected sanctity, it is quite 
preposterous that such filthy nuisances as the 
numerous gin-shops of London should not 
merely be tolerated, but sanctioned and enceu. 
raged by the legislature. We do not speak of 
regular public-bouses, but of those places which 
are devoted only to the sale of spirits by retail. 
They cannot be necessary for the purposes of re- 
freshment, and can only, as they do in fact, serve 
to produce evils of the most lamentable nature. 
The present work is intended to expose the adul- 
terations practised in the wines and spirits which 
are puffed off in placards and advertivements, and 
sold at a low price, and the contrivances by 
which the Excise is evaded. The writer pro- 
fesses to be “an old wine and spirit mercheot, 
retired with a competency.” Whether he has 
retired with a competency or not, we can form 
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no opinion, bat if we may judge from the mi- 
muteness of his details, he hag certainly been be- 
hind the curtain, in some ca ty or other. The 
detaits are too copious for our space ; the general 
effect of the book is, tu show that great abuses 
prevail. “Cognac Brandy,” it seems, is sold 
under the actaal cost price; and this is effected 
by means of adulteration, in which the principal 
materials used are rums of different quatities, 
British brandy, a material for culouring, cherry- 
laurel.water, extract of almond cake, and some- 
times proof rectified spirits. Brandy ead rum, 
it is stated, are both sold considerably under the 
strength required by the Act of Parliament; and 
the latter spirit, like the former, is so ductored 
and made up as to be saleable at an apparently 
low price, but at a rate of profit really much 
higher than that obtained for the genuine article. 
To show how profitable a gin-shop is, it is men- 
tioned that “sums of from one to three thousand 
pounds, and where wine trades have been attach. 
ed, as much as from three to six thousand pounds 
have been given for the good.wills of gin-shups, 
possessed of only twenty-one years’ leuses, depend. 
ing solely on the will of the magistrates for their 
licences being renewed, and held at rents from 
seventy-five to two hundred pounds per annum,” 
The spirit of gin is made, in the first place, from 
malt, it is then deprived of the essential oil, and 
afterwards, by passing a third time through the 
still, with the addition of juniper berries, and 
other ingredients, becomes British gin. We must 
here, as in a former instance, abstain from at- 
tempting a detail of the modes of adulteration 
practised by the advertisers of cheap liquors, but 
the list of materials used for that purpose is too 
formidable to be omitted, 

Oil of Vitriol, Sulphuric Zther, 

Oil of Turpentine, Extract of Orace Rvot, 

Oil of Juniper, Extract of Augelica Root, 
Oil of Cassia, Extract of Capsicums, or 
Oil of Carraways, Extract of Grains of Paradise, 
Oil of Almonds, Water, Sugar, &c. 

With regard to wine our communicative re. 
tired merchant is no less exact than on other 
matters. He sets out with a position, rather 
oddly expressed, ** That it (wine) constitutes a 
luxury, towhich more consideration is attached 
than almost any other whatever, is sufficiently 
obvious to need any ertrancous remarks to prove 
it.” We are little disposed, however, to yuar- 
rel with the style of so accurate a narrator 
of facts and calculator of results. His exposure, 
with respect to wine, is more important than that 
which relates to spirits; for cheap wines are 
sometimes rashly swallowed by people who have 
stomachs capable of sensation. To the spirit 
drinker, after a short time, it matters little what 
he pours down his throat. Nothing short of 
liquid fire can affect him, The first startling 
announcement to the purchasers of the cheap 
wines of advertising vendors is, that the bot. 
thes supplied to these gentry are considerably 
emailer than those farnished to other wine mer- 
chants. This is stated on the alleged authority 
of bettie merchants. The principal ingredients 
in the edalteration of port are said to be inferior 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Cape red wines, sal 
tartar, gum dragon, berry dye, a colouring mat. 
ter extracted from German bilberries, brandy 
cowe, by which is meant water that hes remain- 
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ed some time in the bottom of a brandy-cask, 
and cyder. In the adulteration of sherry, are 
used cape wine, brandy cowe, extract of almond 
cake, cherry laurel water, gum bengoin, and 
lamb’s blood. The following account is given of 
the preparation sold at a low price as claret ;— 

“The wine (if it can be so called) which is now 
brought over to the London Docks, advertised at 
80 cheap a rate, and so conveniently situated for 
reshipment to France, should the dealers be so 
ensaccessful as not to find people foolish enough 
te become purchasers, is, as 1 have satisfactorily 
ascertained from the best authority, which must 
quite refute the silly assertions and borrowed ex- 
planations, made use of in our modern cheap wine 
advertisements, nothing more than a compouud 
of the refuse of various French wines, thrown to. 
gether, with a portion of French cyder, which, 
though comparatively an expensive ingredient, 
is admirably adapted for the purpose of giving an 
appearance of body, to this is added, as some 
farther qualification, a proportionate quantity of 
what is termed ‘ third quality wine,’ a descrip- 
tion, which, in the districts where the wines are 
made, was considered so utterly worthless, even 
as the most ordinary beverage amongst the lower 
classes, Lefore our placarding dealers provided so 
excellent a channel for its consumption in Eng- 
land, that the sin was frequentiy committed of 
throwing large quantities of it away, to the great 
pecuniary loss of our advertisers, and the priva- 
tion of the tastes of our consumers. The composi- 
tion thus described, after the requisite portion of 
coarse inferior brandy bas been introduced, (to 
prevent it turning sour,) and the whole of the 
mixture has been properly coloured and flavoured 
by a preparation, which, from the acknowledged 
ingenuity of French chemists, must be considered 
in both respects elegant in the extreme, is ready 
to be racked into casks, or drawn off into bottles, 
and to be shipped to this country, accompanied 
with all the instructions, &c. necessary to render 
the advertisements and placards respecting it 
sufficiently attractive. Let my readers make a 
few inquiries, as | have done, of individuals who 
must be intimately acquainted with the growth 
and manufacture of French wines, and on whose 
veracity they can depend, and they will find that 
I have neither made any exaggerated or incor- 
rect statement of the prices at which this excel. 
lent quality of claret is to be purchased, nor of 
the component parts and nature of its composi- 
tion; but, on the contrary, that | have forborne 
enlarging on some facts too disgusting to appear 
on paper.” 

Of the wines sold cheap under the name of 
champagne, gooseberry seems to be as good as 
any. 

That part of ourauthor’s work which makes it 
easy to cheat the Excise, is too deep for our in. 
experience to venture upen it. The whole book, 
however, appears to deserve the close attention 
of thuse worthy officers who have the care of his 
Majesty's revenve in that department. They 
will do well to peruse it attentively. 


** Nocturna versare manu, versare diurna.” 


Of the accuracy of the facts we have no means 
of judging, but they are stated with distinctness, 
and the calculations are made out and arranged 
with satisfactory clearness. 
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The Keepsake for 1828. 12mo. 


This new annual has the best engravings, and 
the worstliterary contributions of all the volumes 
of its class that have yet appeared. More than 
one halt of the plates are executed by Mr. Charles 
Heath, whose reputation as an engraver is al- 
ready very high, and will be increased by his share 
in the embellishments of The Keepsake, which is 
understood to be his uwn property. The fron- 
tispiece (Selina) from a picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawreace, is perfect as a plate, but the face was 
hardly worthy of so exquisite a transfer to the 
copper by the burin of so distinguished an artist, 
Hylas.is from the classical pencil of Howard, 
and is quite worthy of his charming taste 5 it is 
sweetly and delicately engraved. Rebecca is a 
grand figure, and none of the spirit of Mr. Les.. 
lie’s fine picture has been lost in the hands of 
Mr. Heath; and the Enchanted Stream, a lovely 
composition by Stothard, is admirably given by 
the same gentleman. Other names of great emi- 
nence in this department of the fine arts,—Fin. 
den, Rolls, Postbury, Goodall, Xc. figure in this 
annual with great credit to them; The Gored 
Huntsman of the first, the Moses of the second, 
aud The Ghost laid of the third, are all very fine 
specimens of engraving ; of the Florence of the 
last, it would not be easy to find words sulfici- 
ently laudatory. The magical light and shadow, 
the sunny atmosphere, the artful contrasts, and 
even the colouring of Turner, are beautifully 
preserved in this wonderful little print, the finish 
of every part of which is delicate and elaborate 
In the extreme. Sadok, by Jones from Martin, is 
not very successful ; it looks smeared; the title. 
page by Corbould is poorly invented; and the 
coloured dedication plate is very tawdry and in 
bad taste, We have already stated our opinion 
of the literary portion of the work. The names 
of the writers are not given, as in the other an- 
nuals; either because the Editor was ashamed of 
his contributors, or the contributors of their 

articles, 


The Tale of a Modern Genius ; or, the 
Miseries of Parnassus. In a series of 
Letters. In Three Volumes. 


The title made us suppose this to be a work 
of fiction, but, on perusal, it turns out to be a 
real history of its author. He begins his career 
in the way of authorship, as many a “ genius” 
does, by trying to write tragedies; and like many 
a genius, too, he has to struggle against the dis- 
advantages of a scauty and neglected education. 
Residing in a retired part of Dorsetshire, he has 
seen little of society. He meets with a Captain 
Forbes, who has the command of a signal-station, 
The Captain professes a taste for literature, en- 
courages the young poet, and finally promises tv 
ubtain some employment for him in London, On 
his arrival there, he finds that the post intended 
for him was that of shopman to an old-clothes-man 
in Seven Dials, aad even that is already filled up. 
He has the consolation, however, before he goes 
back into the country, of meeting with an actor, 
who promises to assist him in introducing his 
The tragedy, however, ac- 


cording to the established custom in such cases, 

turns out to have too much * of the descriptive” 

in it for a play, “ though very beautiful in many 
Felb.—-VOL,. XXIV, NO. LXXXVI. 
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parts as a poem,” and, what is worse, is never 
returned to the writer at all, Gentle Reader |! 
Did yeu ever experience the pleasure of writing 
a tragedy, and the pain of having it rejected? If 
you did, was not the answer just such as our au. 
thor received ? Surely managers, actors, aud play. 
readers, have some established formula circulat- 
ing through the whole race, and descending from 
generation to generation. Our “ modern genius” 
leaves his home a second time, to take the si- 
tuation of clerk in an attorney's office at Bristol, 
and gets himself dismissed by assisting his mas- 
ter’s daughter in a prohibited love-affair, He 
next produces a poem on the invasion projected 
by Bonaparte, which is printed and praised y and 
then becomes an assistant in a school. Like a 
true “genius,” he staye but a short time there ; 
and seized with a mania for the stage, joins a 
company of players at Taunton, in Somersetshire. 
He soon finds all his illusions dispelled. Amongst 
the anecdotes he relates are the following :— 

* A Miss Seymer the other night playing the 
Countess in * The Stranger,’ whea Mrs, Haller in. 
quired if she had never heard of the Countess 
Walburg, instead of giving the author's words, 
* 1 have heard of such a wretch at a neighbouring 
court; she left her husband, and fled with a vil- 
lain,’—replied ‘ I think 1 have heard of such a 
wretch at a neighbour's house; she left her hus. 
band, and ran away with a blackguard.’ The same 
actress in the part of Agatha Friburg, when An- 
halt told her he had been in search of her, ex- 
claimed, * 1 know who has employed you, | know 
who has sent this purse. ‘Tis Baron Wilderness, 
—([Wildenham,)—but tell him my honour never 
yet was put up to auction,’ instead of * never yet 
was saleable.’ And in the scene with Frederick, 
her son, she said of the Baron, ‘ He was in my 
eyes a progeny,’ for ‘ prodigy.” Mrs, Young vo- 
ciferating in the part of Angela, in * The Castle 
Spectre’ on Monday night, for ‘ Percy, the pride 
of our English youths, waits fur me at the Con- 
way’s side,’—exclaimed, ‘ Percy, the prince of 
goodfellows, waits for me at the Conder’s side. 

** There are numerous theatrical anecdotes ex. 
tant; but the two following are new to you, and, 
I believe, quite original, During the visits of 
their Majesties to Weymouth, a company of per- 
formers were in attendance, and dramatic repre- 
sentations frequent. A royal order was one day 
issued that Quick, the comedian, and a Mra, 
Keys (who was old and decrepid, and performed 
nothing but elderly comic female characters,) 
should play Romeo and Juliet. Previously, how. 
ever, the Princess Elizabeth, who was an excel. 
lent mimic, read the love-scenes to the King, and 
represented so inimitably well the manner in 
which she supposed Quick and the old woman 
would act their parts, that his Majesty laughed 
so immoderately, as to make those about him 
consider it dangerous for him to witness the tra- 
gedy so egregiously burlesqued: the order was 
consequently revoked, 

“* Mrs. Wells was playing at the same theatre, 
during her engagement, Mrs. Siddons, by royal 
command, came down to Weymouth to perform 
for a few nights, and played several characters in 
comedy. This excited in Mrs, Wells feelings of 
extreme jealousy ;--a deplorable failing, 1 find, 
among almost all (he professors of the sock and 
buskin. Resulved to be revenged on the great 
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tragle actress for adding the wreath of Thalia to 
her laureiled brows, which Mrs. Weils considered 
as her own rightful inheritance, she one night 
went into the boxes when Mrs. Siddons was per- 
forming the part of Rosalind in * As you like it;’ 
and in her best comic scene sobbed and cried so 
audibly as to disturb the whole house. Many 
crowded arownd her, and became solicitous to 
learn the cause of such violent distress; to whose 
inquiries she replied, * Do you think that I have 
no tender feelings? Sure none but brutes could 
sit and see Mrs. Siddone play, without shedding 
fluods of tears '’” 

Our author, soon tired of the stage, accompa- 
nies a geutieman to Malta; but, on the death of 
his friend, returns to England, and once more 
joins a company of players. Amongst their ad. 
ventures, he relates their being taken before a 
justice, The supposed dialogue on the occasion 
is very poor, quite in the style of the worst of the 
police reports in the newspapers. He joins a 
new company of players, which is deserted by 
the manager, and returns home, gets married, 
writes a new drama, which is not accepted, and 
then “collects a company, takes a town, and be. 
comes manager.” The members of his company 
dispute, “ all Hamlets, no Laertes’s ;” he loses 
every thing, aud resumes his occupation of player, 
publishes a tragedy, and has it acted for his own 
benefit at Chepstow, where, notwithstanding its 
merit, ite success is endancered by the jealousy 
and ill-nature of his brother actors. Me at length 
finally gives up the stage, and sets about writing 
an Epic poem. It is subscribed for, printed, and 
obtains commendation. He afterwards visits 
London, sells his copyright, and, on his return 
to the country, succeeds in establishing a little 
school. His poem is not noticed in the reviews, 
and copies of it are not taken by the booksellers; 
and when he goes to Loudon with another, he is 
unable to dispose of it. A play too, intended for 
Drury Lane Theatre, is refused. On his going 
home again, bis scholars are taken away from 
him by a rival schoolmaster. He now becomes 
what is sometimes called a “ professed” author, 
produces various poetical works, complains bit- 
terly of the booksellers and critics, and concludes 
in a distressed and desponding tone. Besides the 
history of his own life, and the anecdotes and re- 
fiections suggested in the course of it, the author 
gives some interesting information respecting the 
antiquities of the parts of the country which he 
visited. It is to he regretted that he has not 
given this information in a more simple form, 
It is a good deal too much mixed with rhapsody 
and display. The work is interspersed with a 
number of pieces of poetry, the style of which is 
greatly superior to that of the prose of their au- 
thor. They contain poetic thoughts and pleasing 
versificatiun, We take an extract at random, and 
at the same time our leave of the writer, with the 
best wishes for his success; but, at the same time, 
with an impression that bis complaints are not 
altogether well-founded. He seems to have met 
with frequent kindness, as well as with occasional 
neglect. 

On the Death of Chatterton. 
Hapless bard ! 

Earth was not worthy of thee: but thou 

spurnedst 

Tts vileness off too rashly. Fatal cup! 
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Which thou, woe.wearied, to the very lees 

Hast in thy madness drain’d! Oh, who can 
paint 

Thy dreadful feelings }-—youthful hopes de- 
stroy’d ; 

The flowers of promise blasted in the bud; 

Thy horrible despair; thy awful fears 

For the rash deed that sends thy trembling soul 

Uncall’d into the presence of thy God; 

While earth, where all is darkness, pain, and woe, 

Fast and for ever from thy view recedes, 

And an Eternity, unknown, untried, 

In dim but terrible uncertainty 

Is dawning on thy view! What heart of rock 

Would not e’en bleed to witness thy last pangs, 

To hear thy parting groan! 


The struggle’s past! 

The world no more can sting thee.—May thy 
soul 

Amid the Elysian bowers of blissful light 

Find that sweet peace which was denied thee 
here | 

Thy scaldic lyre must now, O ill-starred bard, 

Be dumb for ever! Like that sainted harp*® 

Which hung in Avalonia’s island cells, 

Its strings, untouch’d by mortal band, rung 
forth 

A wailing dirge, a requiem sweetly sad, 

For him who struck with master-hand its 
chords — 

The wildly-plaintive knell-notes quickly ceased, 

And never shall its golden wires again 

Be heard by mortal ears! Sleep with the bard 

The eternal slumbers of the dark cold tomb: 

The tale of chivalry and ancient song 

Of triumph o’er the battle-riven foe, 

Thou shalt awake no more! 


The Posthumous Papers, Facetious and 
Fanciful, of a Person lately about Town. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


These papers are miscellaneous in their sub- 
jects, and various in the manner of treating them. 
Some of them are in the form of the lighter es- 
says, which form one of the staple commodities 
of magazines, now that magazines have substi- 
tuted the toil of original production for the easy 
repose of compilation,—and others are narrative. 
The essays are lively and amusing, although there 
are occasional carelessness and extravagance, and, 
now and then, something like an affectation of 
peculiar phraseology. The Eastern stories are 
the best, and they show considerable management 
and ingenuity. This work contains nothing but 
what is praiseworty in its tendency and objects, 
and will afford a pleasant entertainment for an 
idle hour, 


Philosophy in Sport made Science in 
Earnest. 3 vols. 12mo. 


This is an ingenious attempt to combine with 
the amusement of a novel, the instruction of a 
philosophical work ; and it is admirably adapted 
to answer both purposes. The style is light and 
lively 5 the characters well delineated ; the nu. 
-merous woud engravings very lever, and the ex- 
periments curious, amusing, acd well explained. 
To give our readers an idea of the plan of the 





* The harp of St. Dunstan, 
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work, we may mention that the three grand laws 
of motion are demonstrated by a game at ball: the 
composition and resolution of forces are exempli- 
fied in that game of marbles called “ ring-taw.” 
The ball illustrates the nature and phenomena of 
elasticity, of rotatory motion, of reflected motion, 
of the angles of incidence and reflection, ard of pro- 
jectiles,—while the cricket-bat explains the centre 
of percussion. A game of marbles, besides being 
made subservient to the abuve purposes, assists to 
convey ideas on the cullision of elastic and nov. 
elastic bodies, and on therr veloci:ies and direce 
tion after impact. The nature of elastic springs 
is elucidated by the numerous leaping frogs and 
cats, with which the nursery abounds, The lea- 
thern sucker exemplifies the nature of cohesion, 
of a vacuum, and of atmospheric pressure. The 
squirt demonstrates the weight of the atmosphere 
in raising a column of water, and leads easily to 
the theory of the pump. The centre of gravity, 
the point of suspension, and the line of direction, 
are shown in the various balancing-toys, as well 
as in the see-sew, the rocking-horse, and the 
operation of walking on stilts. The sling proves 
the effect of centiifugal force; the top, tetotum, 
and hoop, that of vertiginous motion, The game 
of cup-and-ball exhibits the influence of rotatory 
motion in steadying the rectilinear path of a sphe. 
rical body. The swing is made to convey ideas 
on the doctrine of oscillation. The flight of the 
arrow, and the revolution of the shuttlecock, are 
made explanatory of the principles of projectiles, 
&c. Then comes the kite, one of the most in. 
structive and amusing of all the pastimes of youth, 
which is likewise rendered subservient to scien- 
tific information, The theory of colours, and the 
equal pressure of the atmosphere, are displayed 
in the blowing of soap-bubbles,—whilst for deve- 
loping the theory of sound, the whistle, the hum. 
ming-top, the pop.gun, &c. are variously em- 
ployed. 

These three volumes form a very pretty and 
instructive Christmas present, Of the soundness 
of the philosophical matter there can be ny 
doubt, for the work is generally ascribed to Dr. 
Parie—a name of the highest order. 


A Selection of Architectural and other 
Ornaments ; Greek, Roman, and Italian. 
Drawn from the originals, in various 
Museunis and Buildings in Italy. By 
Joho Jenkins and William Hosking, Ar- 
chitects, Parts 1, 2, & 3. 


If the principles which govern architecture,— 
namely, harmony of proportion and propriety of 
ornament, were more generally acted upon in the 
works of the carver, the cabinet-maker, the sil- 
versmith, and the house-decorator, the elegancies 
of dumestic life would be greatly advanced, and a 
pure and refined taste would be inculcated in us 
from our earliest years. But who can wonder at 
the rareness of guod taste, when we consider the 
discordant and absurd features which, in nine 
Cases out of ten, constitute what is called the or- 
naments of private dwelling-houses in this coun- 
try? 

Tue Authors of the present work are two ar- 
tists, who, in their travels in Italy, with a view to 
improvement in the study of Architecture, pro- 
cured casts, and made drawings of many speci- 
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mens of architectural ornament from ancient 
gates, tombs, vases, pedestals, architraves, sarco- 
phagi, &c. &c.3 and finding that what they hed 
thus collected was anknown in this country, have 
resolved to publist lithographic engravings of 
their stores for the information of the artist, and 
the gratification of the lover of art. We trust 
the publication will have the good effect designed ; 
though, as Mr. Hosking justly says, ** Bad taste 
appears to be much easier acquired than got rid 
of, In spite of the length of time the Hamilton 
vases have been in the British Museum, we still 
see our silversmiths execute works formed on the 
models of Pain and Le Pautre, and the enrich. 
ments they use are generally drawn from the same 
classic suurces, Though the Villa of Adrian, the 
Baths of Titus, and the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pumpeii, have discovered to us candelabra, 
vases, every variety of utensil fur ornament and 
use, and internal decorations, painted, sculptured, 
and modelled, yet still we see the grossest and 
most inelegant forms in every direction, and hang 
our rooms with paper covered with abortions tuo 
vile to"be described.” 

Many of the plates strike us as being very in- 
teresting They combine specimens of architec. 
tural enrichments, not only from the antique, 
but from the compositions of Italian artists in 
the twelfth, end one or two succeeding cen- 
turies, before the ahominations of French taste 
began to prevail, Our favourites are Plate 2, 
drawn by Mr. Hosking; Plate 4, drawn by Mr, 
Jenkins ; and Plates 7 and 14, by Mr. Hosking. 


The Memorial of the Established 
Church in Ireland to the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Great Britain. 


There is, perhaps, nothing at once more irri- 
tating and more useless than crimination and re- 
crimination with regard to the bygone events 
which have rendered the history of the connexion 
between England and Ireland one of the moss 
dark and melancholy to be found in the annale 
of mankind. There has, doubtless, been some- 
thing to blame on both sides, but, as certainly, the 
great weight of the sin rests on the governing 
country. From the nature of things this must 
be so. A people ruled with wisdom and kind, 
ness, remaining for ages wretched and rebcilious, 
would be a political phenomenon, totally ine 
comprehensible, The very last persons who 
should provoke a discussion on the question are 
those who hold the more violent opinions as 
Orangemen. They should content themselves 
with vague abuse, and not challenge inquiry. 
The present work, to be sure, is vague enough, 
but still it is sufficient to remind every reader, 
who knows any thing at all ubout the mater, 
that almost every mischief of which it complains 
was caused by the wicked and mischicvous policy 
of England, That policy, with few intermis- 
sions, was for ages one of hustility,—uay, of ex. 
termination, It was a cruel and pitiless storm, 
with only brief and dreary calms, and unly bere 
and there a ray of sunshine. For @ long period, re- 
ligiun could not by any possibility have an effect, 
fur there was no difference in the religion of the 
two countries; and when it was brought forward, 
what could have been more preposterous than the, 
course pursued? What mure likely to make, 
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the people draw the cloak of superstition close 
about them, than to tear away from them every 
other covering? This ‘* Memorial” is too poor 
au affair to deserve a serious answer; but we can- 
not help remarking that it is rather unfortunate- 
ly urged as the grand reproach of the Irish, that 
they embraced and have held fast to Popery. 
To whom but to England are they indebted for 
Popery atall? The Charch of Ireland was en- 
tirely free frum the Papal authority, uotil that 
authority was introduced and established by 
England. To the policy of England, too, is the 
perpetuation of the Popish religion to be attri- 
buted, There is no enlightened man, not con- 
nected with that commanion, who must not re- 
gret that its absurd superstitions still prevail, but 
his regret will not so blind him to the cause of 
their influence as to make him impute it merely 
to obstinacy and stupidity on the part of the peo 
ple of Ireland. He will look farther, and find it 
in external causes,—in the treatment that people 
has experienced, and, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, in the conduct and situation of the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland itself. There is no 
subject less understood, or less cared abuut gene- 
rally in England, than the state of Ireland; and 
therefore nothing is easier than to place the ques- 
tion in a false point of view. There are two pre- 
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tences which are particularly successful with the 
vulear—one is, that the contest is against Popery, 
and that the extension of Popery is the end far 
which it is proposed to improve the situation of 
the Irish Roman Catholics;—the other is, that 
the Established Church of England, and that of 
Ireland, are in exactly the same position, and 
must share the same fate. The first of these no- 
tions is purely nonsensical, Popery has been 
perpetuated by the system hitherto pursued, 
That it has been so perpetuated is matter of re- 
gret with those who wish to see the system alter- 
ed ; and that its absurdities wil) be softened, and 
the introduction of a purer faith facilitated by a 
more elightened system, is what they most ear- 
nestly hope. As to the other pretence, has it never 
occurred to the friends of the Church of England, 
that that venerable establishment is treated with 
great disrespect and injustice, when it is placed 
on a footing with the Church of Ireland? The 
distinctions between the two are so obvious and 
striking, that in many very important points 
their situations are those of contrast rather than 
of resemblance, Of the work before us, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is feeble and unsatisfactory, 
without research or depth of reasoning to con- 
vince, and without spirit and animation to ex- 
cite, 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Cing-Mars; or, A Conspiracy under 
Lewis XIII. an Historical Novel. By 
Count Alfred de Vigny. 


The epoch of history from which the substance 
of Count de Vigny’s book is taken, is the reign of 
Lewis XIil, of rather of Cardinal Richelieu, 
The influence of that reign upon the state of Eu- 
ropean politics is too generally known; and the 
events which gave rise to that influenee, or were 
produced by it, are too recent in the minds of 
our readers, to need an analysis of the springs 
which the author has put in motion in order to 
raise and support the interest of his work. It is 
most important to know the manner in which the 
painter of the minister, the politician and favou. 
rite of necessity, rather than of his master, has 
executed his plan; for, although the work re- 
ceives ite title from the chief of a conspiracy, 
whose object was thé total overthrow of Riche- 
tieu’s power, yet it is less the unfortunate “* Cing- 
Mars” that. the invincible Cardinal, who is the 
hero of the tale. For this reason, in the share of 
eulogy to which the work is justly entitled, the 
reader will find that it is chiefly Richelieu, and 
the acenes in which he performs the principal 
parts, that claim the most attention. In order 
to render justice to the writer, it will be sufficient 
to add, that, besides the merit of having sur. 
mounted the greatest difficulty inherent in his 
undertaking, he bas obtained the triumph, no 
less important, of having victoriously competed 
with his model, by choosing a period of the his 
tory of France nearly alike to that which Sir 
Walter Scott had selected for bis ‘* Quentin Dur. 
ward.” Under the reign of Lewis XI. which is 
diawn by the Scotch novelist, as under that of 
Lewis XIII. chosen by Count de Vigny, the pride 
and influence of the aristocracy in France un- 
derwent a rude check, and yielded up, though not 
without resistance and great discontent, the 


greatest part of their political rights and privi- 
leges; with this difference, however, that, under 
Lewis XI. it was the sovereign himself who ef- 
fected this resignation, and incurred the odium 
which a political measure of that nature must ne- 
cessarily draw after it; whereas under Lewis XIII. 
royal authority, theugh at first suffering by it in 
appearance, reaped all the benefit, and the hatred 
of the outraged nobility fell entirely on the mi- 
nister of the crown. 

Numerous were the causes of the discontented 
disposition of the ancient French nobility, at the 
time Duplessis took the reins of the empire, and 
assumed the sovereign power, as Cardinal de 
Richelien, and minister of Lewis XIII. The 
causes of his crooked and Machiavelian policy 
were obvious. At the head of his enemies was 
young Cing-Mars, in the conspiracy which con- 
stitutes the second title, and the subject, of this 
historical novel. The first scene of the work, in 
which Marshal Bassompierre is introduced, does 
great honour to the author, It not only ex- 
presses, in the most faithful and energetic man- 
ner, the habitual thoughts of the noble veteran, 
but the feeling of all the French nobility of thar 
time, which Cardinal Richelieu was well acquainted 
with, and which he wished to subject to his power, 
This preparatory scene explains too the conduct of 
young D’Effiat de Cinq.Mars, the titular hero of 
the novel, and leaves the reader to partake of his 
feelings. Infact, it is under the impression of 
that language, in the school, and almost under 
the eyes of the nobleman, that the youth, his 
nephew, had imperceptibly imbibed the rash de- 
votedness which he was going to display in a con- 
spiracy of which he declared himself the head and 
principal abettor. It is true that all this is his- 
torical, and that the author has no vther merit 
to claim than to have faithfully preserved the 
colour, and spread it over his whole work; but an 
error under which Count de Vigny has fallen, and 
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which is very natural at his age, is, that in order 
to justify the rashness of his hero's enterprize, 
he has deemed it necessary to add the powerful 
motive of a rising passion to that of political am- 
bition. He believed, like most young people, 
that love is the main.spring of the greatest ac. 
tions, and that if, to the ambition of delivering 
France, or rather the French nobility, from the 
yoke of their oppressor, be did not odd a tender, 
—nay, a violent passion, for Mary Duchess of 
Mantua, the young hero’s devotedness to the 
cause he was about espousing would not appear 
natural to his readers. 

It must be confessed that this episodic passion 
produces at times some very interesting scenes, 
and often excites an accessory and agreeable {. el- 
ing in the heart of the reader; but the critic who 
does not pique himself on pessessing much sen- 
sibility, will not probably approve of such a mix- 
ture of loye and ambition. 

Besides, the devotedness of the Marquis de 
Cing- Mars, being principally founded on the glory 
of extricating the court and the nobility from the 
humiliating dependence of an absolute minister, 
would not only have been sufficient to justify the 
conduct and rashness of young D’Effiat, but 
would also have raised for his misfortunes the 
same feeling as is expressed in history ; whereas, 
in the novel, he appears less the martyr of a no- 
ble cause, than the victim of his own passion for 
the Duchess of Mantua, who, after all, ends with 
marrying the king of Poland. Count de Vigny, 
wishing to make his zeal correspond with facts, 
has been thrown, by this false notion, into the 
necessity of making young D’Effiat appear a silly, 
or rather a fuolish lover, who could not attain 
his end. If Cing-Mars bad triumphed, the au- 
thor, in that case, would have been justified in 
making « lover of his hero, 

This defect, however, will only strike a cool 
and reflective critic, on perusing the work; for 
M. de Vigny has covered it with so many orna- 
ments, and embellished it with such pleasing de- 
tails, that he hardly allows his readers to think 
for themselves. His charming and flowing style 
leads the imagination through scenes so diversi- 
fied, and descriptions so picturesque, that, as long 
as the reader is taken up with the perusal of 
the book, he is hardly able to perceive the im. 
perfections of the ensemble. The embroidery of 
his canvass is so rich, and so artfully distributed, 
that une can hardly perceive the tissue, 

There is even a kind of injustice, with regard 
to historical novels, in endeavouring to analyse 
their plan, and criticise their strength; as they 
are, properly speaking, no more than a gallery of 
pictures, a series of portraits, the most striking 
of which are the only ones that wholly belong to 
history; the union, in short, of a few detached 
scenes, proper to fix the attention and interest of 
the reader. To make him sensible of their beauty, 
is enough to quote the principal personages, 
the qualities by which they are distinguished, and 
the remarkable scenes in which they are put in 
motion. Under this point of view, therefore, 
Count de Vigny’s work is seen to great advantage ; 
for, in almost all the passages where he draws a 
portrait, describes an action, or relates an event, 
he seldom fails to fill the expectation and satisfy 
the interest of his readers, Whether he describes 
the interior of Richelieu’s closet, and represents 


that minister in the act of quieting the mistrust 
and discontent of his sovereign ; whether he puts 
us in presence of the iniquitous tribunal, under 
which the celebrated Urbain Grandier fell a victim 
to the prevarications of his judges, or introduces 
his reader into a den of smugglers; everywhere 
the pleasing details with which his narrative is 
accompanied will lead us to believe that he has 
been writing from memory, and is only relating 
what he has seen and heard with his own eyes 
and ears. 

Among the personages whom Count de Vigny 
has introduced into his work, there is one in par. 
ticular, whose character is drawn in a masterly 
manner, which is that of the Capuchin Joseph, 
the confidential agent of Richelieu’s Machiavelian 
and sinister policy, It is an atrocious picture, 
no doubt; but it is crime under its most hideous 
colours, and hypocrisy in its utmost recess ; 
whilst the character of the young De Thou, St. 
Mars’ friend and accomplice, partaking of his 
fate, after having vainly endeavoured to prevent 
it, relieves the mind from the sad impressions 
which the Capuchin Joseph aad the Judge Laubar- 
demont, as blind instruments of the secret and 
abominable policy of the absolute minister, have 
left iv it. The interest which this young martyr 
of friendship inspires, and the pity which his 
fate and voluntary misfortunes excite, must be 
sensibly felt by the reader. 

This book will be read with the greatest inter. 
est. The style is simple and easy 5 the narration 
rapid, and embellished with ornaments well adapt- 
ed to the subject. There are none of those gi. 
gantic figures, none of those far-fetched images, 
none of those melodramatic declamations, which 
most of the French novelists generally put in the 
mouths of their historical heroes. Count de 
Vigny, in this first work, has already the tone 
and attitude of a consummate writer, He leaves 
to his reader something to think upon, and often 
abandons to his perspicacity many acute sallies, 
without pointing them out in too distinct terms, 
as young authors are generally apt todo, When 
Marshal Bassompierre, for instance, is arrested by 
order of the Cardinal, after expressing to De 
Launay, who was charged to execute it, his sur. 
prise and ready submission to his sovereign’s 
most unaccountable command, he exclaims, “ Sui. 
vez-moi.” This bold movement, this imperative 
tone, so natural to the proud veteran, but so in. 
genious under the situation in which he finds 
himself, are the stamp of an exercised author, 
who is sure of producing his effect upon the 
mind of his readers. In another part, when the 
Capuchin Juseph, in the Cardinal’s closet, ex- 
pressing to his master his jealousy at seeing the 
favours and distinctions which he heaps upon 
Laubardemont, the author represents the minis- 
ter, during all the interview, as amusing himself 
with the sight of two young cats playing upon 
his knees. Richeliev, however, consoles him by 
giving him to understand that he still reserves 
for Laubardemont the accusation and doom of 
Cing-Mars, and then says to him, “ Je n’en ai 
plus besoin; fais-en ce que tu voudras, je te le 
donne.” Such bold strokes, we repeat it, with 
which, by the by, thie work abounds, insure to 
Count de Vigny a distinguished rank among mo- 
dern authors. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMBS. 

Our theatrical readers are aware that 
we have the misfortune to be somewhat 
heterodox on the subject of pantomimes, 
perhaps from a want of that enviable ju- 
venility of feeling which distiaguishes 
happier sentimentalists who have number- 
ed equal years with ourselves. Our sense 
of this deficiency has been rendered more 
poignant this month by a vivacious 
article on the subject in the first number 
of Mr. Hunt's “ Compuanion,’’* in which 
our old and delightful acquaintance 
affirms, that ‘* not to like pantomimes is 
not to like animal spirits ; it is not to like 
motion; not to like love; not to like a 
jest on dullness and formality; not to 
smoke one’s uncle ;” and so he sails on at 
the rate of twenty nofs a minute in gal- 
lant trim to his conclusion, that ‘* we 
are very unpromising little boys.” The 
article, indeed, is ‘* not upon the pan- 
tomimes now playing at the two houses, 
but on the general spirit of the entertain- 
ment; and we will venture to say this 
** spirit” has not been ‘*doomed to walk 
the night’’ for many a winter. Your 
lover of pantomimes ‘‘ never is, but al- 
ways has been blest ;’’—he pities you if 
you are not in raptures at the notion of 
the entertainment, and he would not sit 
one out for the world! Forus, we are 
free to confess there is nothing in pan- 
tomime to excite sympathy, now that 
the humour of Grimaldi has vanished; and 
without this they are mere splendid and 
variegated nuisances. ‘* Motion” they 
have—that is, they contain a certain 
quantity of very indifferent dancing ; and 
motion is an excellent thing to join in, 
but it is not a thing which can excite any 
feeling in a mere spectator but that of 
giddiness. There is nothing healthier 
and few things pleasanter than to share 
with one of Mr. Voelker’s classes in the 

* We (of the dramatic article) cannot 
resist the temptation of going a littleout of 
our way to express our hearty pleasure at 
the reappearance, as a periodical writer, 
of one who may almost be considered as 
the inventor of theatrical criticism. 
Haviog from our school-days heartily 
enjoyed his essays week after week in 
the ** Examiner” or the ‘* Indicator,” 
and owing more to them both of profit 
and enjoyment than we can describe, we 
are delighted to meet him again at our 
breakfast, in a character peculiarly 
fitted to his disposition and his genius, 
and affording excellent scope for his 
kindly observation and social fancy. 





gymnastic exercises; but they are not, in 
the least, worth looking at. We could 
as soon sympathise with a windmill or a 
Spinning-jenny as with a Harlequin. 
** Animal spirits,’ the poor jaded per- 
formers in the pantomime bave nune, 
which we ever witnessed, since the days of 
Mrs. Parker, who certainly did, at the 
age of sixty, seem to enjoy playing Co- 
lumbine; in general, all is mere pro- 
tracted effort and distortion, and to us 
communicates the sense of pain rather 
than of pleasure. As to ** love,” there is 
more semblance ef it in the most meagre 
opera Braham ever flourished in than in 
all the scenes of all the pantomimes we 
ever saw ; and the ** jests on dullness and 
formality” are very dull and formal 
things, and ‘* few and far between.” The 
sophism lies in confounding a game in 
which we partake, with a stage perform- 
ance which we only witness; animal 
spirits and. motion are enough for the 
first, but the last must either touch the 
heart or tickle the sides, or charm the 
fancy. We have all due respect for “* little 
boys,’ and believe them capable of being 
delighted with much better things than 
the arbitrary and artificial fooleries of 
pantomime. Besides the mere visual 
pleasure excited by the scenery, and the 
wonder which may be produced by the 
changes, we believe the greatest enjoy- 
ment children have in these entertain- 
ments is in the shreds of serious interest 
they sometimes contain, and the romance 
of their opening scenes. How much 
fitter for them, than the unmeaning gam- 
bols of Clown and Pantaloon, the golden 
tale of Aladdin and his Lamp, and 
the subterranean gardens all glistening 
with the priceless fruit! What a far 
richer glow would be thrown over their 
opening imagination by ‘* Cherry and Fair 
Star ;"" or **The Enchanted Courser ;” 
or any of the Arabian Tales embodied by 
Farley’s magic, than by the confused mass 
of things which answer to no previous 
conception of the mind, and merely con- 
found the senses! In short, there is 
nothing which truly affects young or old 
unless it have ¢rush—that is, unless it 
have a coherency in itself and a relation- 
ship to the feelings and apprehensions of 
our nature ;—and pantomime is all one 
long and gorgeous and discordant false- 
hood. ‘* One touch of nature,” to the 
child as well as the man, is worth all the 
**thumps in the face” which Pantaloon 
receives, and all the strokes of Harle- 
quin’s wand! Nothing but that which 
excites thought and feeling has in it life 
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and food for future years; because no- 
thing else touches those strings of our 
nature which ran through the whole of 
our mortal being. But, ‘‘ something too 
much of this.” 

The most enthusiastic eunlogist of pan- 
tomime will scarcely apply bis admiration 
to either of the entertainments provided 
at the winter theatres this year, but will 
content himself with a general and pla- 
tonic regard. He would confess, we sus- 
pect, if he ventured to see them, that they 
are intolerably splendid and dull. One 
beautiful painting follows another; Har- 
lequin and his associates dance in and out 
again ; and there is scarcely a trick or a 
jest, or turn of satire, from first to last, 
except the exploit of the little pig at Dru- 
ry-Lane, who immolates himself in a tu- 
reen, and the whiskered animals exhibited 
at Covent-Garden in their proper sphere 
as monkeys. Surely there have been 
changes in the great world which might 
have been successfully parodied on the 
stage ;—and there was this year the most 
extraordinary parody in nature, the Mock 
Election in the King’s Bench prison, which 
seemed absolutely made for pantomime. 
All who have seen Mr. Haydon’s admira- 
ble picture of this real mockery, will at 
once be struck with the capabilities of the 
ludicrous part of its subject for scenic 
effect; its beauty, grace, pathos, and 
fine suggestions of reflective wisdom, 
could not, of course, be transcribed into 
living forms from the canvass, where they 
are immortally stamped ; but the tattered 
splendours, the wild humours, the mock 
gravities, and processional fooling of the 
scene, would have told beyond any thing 
we can imagine, and might have given 
scope for witty and fantastic transforma- 
tions. But this has been overlooked, and 
in its stead is little but ‘* inexplicable 
dumb shows and noise.” At Drury-Lane 
the title promised some interesting scenes 
before the Harlequinade should begin; 
being no Jess attractive than ‘* Harlequin 
Cock-Robin, or the Babes in the Wood ;"” 
but to our woeful disappointment, this fa- 
miliar prelude opened with a magnificent 
view of ** The Regions of Gloom, on the 
banks of the Silent Waters!" very poe- 
tical indeed, but not very germane to the 
nursery tale we hoped for; and, in truth, 
amidst the grandeur of the piece, we had 
scarcely a flying glimpse of our red- 
breasted old favourite. The announce- 
ment at Covent-Garden was less promis- 
ing, referring us to the story of ‘* Number 
Nip,” which has before furnished mate- 
rials for a gaudy melodrame ; but, on the 
whole, the performance was superior, 
being enlivened by the wonderful evolu- 
tions of Parsloe, the demon, who follows 
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the spangled lovers in a variety of forms. 
The Surrey pantomime, which at least be- 
speaks the liberality of ‘* The Governor,” 
(the title which Elliston has assumed in 
his Elba,) is scarcely inferior to these in 
splendour, and superior in the number 
and variety of its thumps, twirls, kicks, 
and other manual attractions. But of all 
the pantomimes, that at the Adelphi is the 
most popular; not for any peculiar merit 
in the contrivance, but 18 the grace, 
good-bumour, and beauty of its Colum- 
bine, Miss Barnett, who far excels all her 
glittering rivals. She has a fine know- 
ledge of pictoresque effect; and almost 
throws a heart into the mechanism of the 
scene. When we recollect her perform- 
ance, we are half inclined to recant all 
our heresies in her favour; but the ac- 
knowledgment of error would be below 
the dignity of criticism, which it is our 
especial duty to preserve. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 

There has been no novelty at this house, 
except the pantomime, which, thank hea- 
ven! we bave done with, and the return 
of Mr. Mathews, who, assisted by Liston, 
has drawn great audiences to the stale 
pieces of ‘* The Critic,’ and ** Killing no 
Murder.” Of these “The Critic’? has 
been chiefly relished and applauded, It 
is a literary piece, and therefore peculi- 
arly adapted to a literary age, in which 
the very galleries are critical; but its pre- 
sent popularity is a bad sign for the pro- 
gress of theatrical taste. The real at- 
traction of such pieces is, that they, in 
effect, admit the spectators behind the 
scenes ; and thus, by ministering to a dis- 
eased curiosity, destroy the feeling of re- 
spect and illusion which it is so much the 
interest of the stage to preserve. To see 
the actors at rehearsal; to hear them call 
each other by their proper names, and 
bandy compliments among themselves ; 
and watch the mechanism of their art 
wien taken to pieces, may amuse for the 
night, but it is fatal to genuine dramatic 
pleasures. Independant of this spurious 
attraction, we see little in “* The Critic” 
to admire. Its wit is of the poorest kind, 
consisting of the perpetual use of a Tu 
quoque quite unworthy of the author of 
** The School for Scandal; and the cha- 
racters which are not intended for bur- 
lesque, want nature and keeping. That 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary, whose lan 
and manner form one long antithesis, is 
entirely overdone; Puff, the satirist of 
the credulity of the town in the first act, 
becomes its laughing-stock in the se- 
cond, as the author of a farrago of non- 
sense, which no man capable of penni 
an advertisement could have written; an 
Dangle and Sneer by turns make him the 
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victim of the same obvious species of ri- 
dicule. Mathews greatly aggravated Sir 
Fretful ; for he literally repeated every 
sentence of the part at least three times 
over, and drew largely on his snuff-box 
and on the favour of the audience, but 
was inferior to Farren both in elegance 
and humour. Jones was extremely neat 
and pointed as Puff; Liston droll as Don 
Ferolo Whiskerandos ; and several seri- 
vus tragediaos of the establishment seem- 
ed quite at home in the mock tragedy; 
but by far the best thing in the piece was 
Mrs. Orger’s Tilburina. She did not in- 
dulge after the old fashion in measured 
declamation, but gave a capital and felicit- 
ous specimen, rather than burlesque, of 
the fond, maudlin, melancholy manner of 
the actresses who have attempted to imi- 
tate Miss O'Neill, and have made every 
man sick of the fondest of tragedy wives. 
When Mr. Jones introduced her by name 
to his friends as ‘‘ the best tragic actress 
on the stage,” we felt the literal justice of 
the compliment; but felt also that it was 
wholly unworthy the acceptance, except 
as a joke, of the clever and charming per- 
son to whom it was applied. 

Mr. Macready has been playing with a 
sustained force, simplicity, and pathos, 
since our last, which have commanded 
the rapturous applause of crowded houses 
whenever he has appeared. His present 
condition is singular ;—of all actors he is 
most applauded in the house, and most 
abused out of it. As we have not been 
slow to point out what we have regarded 
as his errors, we think ourselves entitled 
to protest against the studied malignity by 
which he is assailed. There certainly was 
ground of regret in the hurried manner 
into which he occasionally fell when he 
played Macheth and Hamlet after bis re- 
turn from America; but he has gathered 
steadiness every time he has played; and 
on his last performance of Virginius, the 
audience testified their sense of the har- 
monious nobleness of the performance by 
three rounds of applause at the fall of the 
curtain. Why does he not play Richard ? 
Kean is physically unequal to the part; 
and there is no one else who can even ap- 
proach it. But let him be true to himself, 
and, if fair opportunity is given, he will 
soon play down his enemies. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

Mr, Kean, to our deep regret, has been 
again withdrawn, after a manful struggle 
with weakness and pain. His Richard 
seemed walking in a heavy dream, and his 
Sir Edward Mortimer was a mere sketch ; 
yet both exhibited melancholy traces of fine 
tuste, and showed marks where the fire of 
genius had been! Rather than he should 
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actor to be hissed or pitied by the public 
he has delighted so often—may he retire 
once and for ever! When he was last 
announced to perform, he was unable to 
leave his bed, and Mr. Kemble appeared 
as Hamlet instead of his Richard. If we 
had been aware of the change, we would 
certainly have gone to see his substitute ; 
but we were notin the honse ; and Ham- 
let is not a part we can review at a dis- 
tance. Excepting this unexpected novelty, 
of which we had no notice, there has been 
little in this house to record—but that the 
holiday plays have been well chosen. The 
combined forces of Kemble, Young, and 
Warde, have drawn well in “ King John,” 
and still better in the charming play of 
** Henry the Fourth,” in which Kemble’s 
Falstaff is easier and richer every time he 
appears—more sensible and judicious it 
could not be than it was always. In ‘* The 
Honeymoon,” Mr. Serle has played Ro- 
lando—not with all the breadth of humour 
that we have seea—but delicately, fanci- 
fully, and lightly, as beseems the true 
spirit of that elegant comedy. In opera, 
a gentleman named Wood has made a 
debut, full of promise; his style is more 
pure and simple than that of any singer 
now on the stage ; and the very timidity 
which at present obscures his power, is 
to us an assurance of his ultimate success. 
The new drama, entitled ‘* The Serf,” 
will not appear in time to be noticed this 
month; but we know the German ori- 
ginal ;—and may venture to predict its 
success, if the language be adequate to 
the situations, which are of the most 
vivid interest, and if these situations can 
be made intelligible to an English audi- 
ence. After this play, we understand, a 
new tragedy, by the author of ** Foscari’”’ 
—but far beyond it in interest and depth 
of feeling—will be produced ; and, we be- 
lieve, to the refutation of those coxcomb 
critics who indulge in lamentations on the 
extinction of our dramatic genius. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

This is now the most flourishing theatri- 
cal establishment about London; and it 
well deserves its success. Like some hero 
of old, driven by fate from his proper 
abode, Mr. Elliston has sought a strange 
shore, after the overthrow of his kingly 
state; and has founded a little empire, 
which exhibits a fairer, though smaller 
picture of his ancient glories. The mem- 
bers of his company have been selected 
with a fine tact for management, and a 
correct eye to the general effect; and they 
play excellently into each other’s bands. 
Here Rayner, from Covent Garden, true 
successor of Emery, vivifies ** the short 
and simple annals of the poor ;” arouses 
the dullest, and expands the most selfish 
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heart; displays the strength of honest pas- 
sion working in the most rugged frames ; 
and gives lessons of humanity, searching, 
true, aud universal. Here Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam delights us again with the saucy 
sweetness, or the plaintive melody, which 
charmed us so often io the days of ‘* The 
Heart of Mid Lothian,“ when she and the 
true Jeannie Deans alone lightened the 
else incumbered stage, and ‘* made a sun- 
shine in the shady place.” Here Phillips, 
a true English singer, and Miss Graddon, 
the prettiest and simplest substitute for 
Stephens, refresh the ears which have 
been startled by Madame Feron’s danger- 
ous exploits, and wearied by Brahaui's 
magnificent’ flourishes. Here Mrs.Egerton 
rules, in ‘her proper sphere, the Siddons 
of melodrame; launching the bighest 
tones of feminine defiance at the tyranny 
of man, and presenting just and vivid pic- 
tures of womanly heroism and revenge. 
But by far the greatest attraction of all is 
Master Burke, whom we have never seen 
to full advantage till this month, and to 
whom we have never yet done justice. We 
acknowledge a general distaste to juvenile 
prodigies, in whom the youth is the only 
wonder; and are content with credible 
testimony of faculties which are only 
worth observation because they are pre- 
maturely developed. This feeling ought 
not to be applied to the little Roscius of 
the Surrey, whose infant years are the 
least of his claims to admiration. He is 
really an excellent artist, with as fine a 
power of observation and as true a feeling 
of the harmonious as any actor we ever 
saw, and without any alloy of presumption 
and conceit. The stage seems his home, 
and the happiest imitation of the varieties 
of human life a part of his own nature. 
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When we saw him, he was the hero of onc 
of the happiest Christmas pieces which 
ever was contrived for the delight and edi- 
fication of children, called, ** Home for 
the Holidays, or Young Master.” It is 
rarified from a wise German custom, 
whereby a young gentleman, on his arri- 
val for the holidays, is permitted to as- 
sume the absolute masterdom of the fa- 
mily for the first day; and it must be 
owned that Master Victor Pleyel, the little 
tyrant of the piece, uses his brief sove- 
reignty more pleasantly and wisely than 
any other absolute king of our stage ac- 
quaintance. He commences his reign by 
ordering the dinner,—and such a dinner, 
all puddings, pies, tarts, conserves, and 
jellies, an unrivalled feast of nectared 
sweets! Then he compels his old prig of 
a tutor to learn the hard lessons with 
which he has himself been teased for the 
past week, and plays the pedagogue in 
capital style. He orders the servants with 
audacious ease, but in bigh good-bhu- 
mour ; and proceeds to employ his power 
for substantially good purposes, by invit- 
ing long-severed friends to be reconciled, 
and lovers to be united, at the dinner 
which is announced te crown the whole— 
the happiest of catastrophes! All this 
Master Burke manages with the tact of 
an artist, and the jocund spirits and sim- 
plicity of a child—a more decisive test of 
genius in our minds than the successful 
imitation of lofty persons and passions — 
because it is the immediate test of trath, 
and no allowances are asked for. The 
performance is delightful in itself; and 
the pleasure it gives is redoubled in the 
joyous faces of the groups of children 
whom it makes perfectly happy. 
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THE KING’S THEATRE. 

The King’s Theatre, after many delays, 
and some doubt as to its management, 
opened for the season on Saturday the 
12th of January, under the direction of 
Messrs. Laurent and Laporte—the former 
of whom is known as the manager of the 
English theatre at Paris, and the latter as 
an actor of very considerable talent, both 
on the French and English stage. The 
Assignees of Mr. Chambers are under- 
stood previously to have made engage- 
ments with several performers, at very 
high salaries. Madame Pasta was to have 
5000/. for the season; Madame Caradori 
and Signor Curioni, 1800. each, besides 
large sums insured to them on their be- 
nefit nights; and finally, 4500/. was de- 
manded for the use of the theatre for one 
year. Messrs. Laurent and Laporte were 
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required to consent to these arrangements, 
which, however, were deemed so extrava- 
gant as to lead these gentlemen to pause 
forawhile. The opening of the opera, 
therefore, which had been announced for 
the 5th of January, was delayed for a 
week, when the terms of the Assignees 
were acquiesced in; 4000/. was paid as a 
deposit ; and the season commenced with 
an opera by Meyerbeer, never ' before 
performed in this country, under the title 
of ‘* Margherita d’ Anjou.” 

It is always a dull part of the duty of 
a critic to tell the story of an opera; but 
fortunately, in the present instance, the 
story of Margaret of Anjou is sufficiently 
well known to English readers to allow 
us to spare them the infliction of it. It has 
one fault, which would be an excellence in 
a drama: there is too much incident in 
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it. The music is, upon the whole, infe- 
rior in merit to that of the ‘*Crociato ;”" but 
if ** Margherita” is, as we have been in- 
formed, an earlier composition of the 
Author's, the improvement upon the pre- 
sent opera in that fine work is very ho- 
nourable to the talents of the composer, 
and promises still more highly for his fu- 
ture fame. In ** Margherita d°’Anjou”’ 
there is little originality ; but the airs are 
written in a good style, and with a due 
regard to the sense of the text. There are 
perpetual reminiscences of Rossini, and 
many of the passages are plagiarisms from 
Mozart. The accompaniments are of vari- 
ous degrees of merit: some are full, and 
richly wrought up, while others are com- 
paratively thin and naked. The chorus- 
es, ** Zitti, zitti, la Regina,” and ** Che 
bell’ alba, che bel giorno,“ deserve praise 
for something better than their effective- 
ness and ingenuity; they are exceedingly 
sweet and graceful. But the choral and 
orchestral effects of Meyerbeer in other 
parts of the opera, are generally produced 
rather by the mere force of numbers, than 
by learning and contrivance. Trumpets 
and trombones, we would venture to hint, 
may be made more important than mere 
accessories to the strength of an opera. 
The greatest German harmonists have 
made them causes of the most powerful 
effects. The tremendous trumpet-effect 
in ** Don Giovanni,” when the dead Com- 
mandant speaks, is an instance of what 
Mozart could exalt these instruments in- 
to; and in the present day, we all know 
how Weber, in his ‘‘ Freischiitz’’ and 
** Oberon,” has dignified them, and made 
them vocal. 

In extetiuation of the fault of poverty 
which we have ventured to make against 
some of Meyerbeer’s accompaniments, we 
ought to state, that the composer has, 
since the first production of his opera, 
made many important changes in, and 
additions to the score; and these he is 
reported to have offered to the manage- 
ment here, before the production of 
** Margherita” in its present state; but, 
for some incomprehensible reason, the 
offer was rejected. 

The orchestra is fuller of strength and 
talent than we ever remember to have 
seen it: and some meritorious additions 
have been made to it in the persons of 
Messrs. Nicholson and Mariotti. We 
doubt, however, whether the arrange- 
ment is a good one, which has assembled 
all the wind instruments in one corner of 
the orchestra; a measure by which, we 
fear, both effect and precision will be 
hazarded. Much of the scenery is new, 
and it is well painted. The dresses and 
decorations are better than last season ; 
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and the chorus singers, stage-band, and 
auxiliary troops, are more numerous. 
The orchestra played with great preci- 
sion; and the choruses were executed 
with great neatness and effect—evidently 
the result of much study and many at- 
tentive rehearsals. 

Madame Cuaradori performed Margaret; 
and those who have been accustomed to 
see her only in parts where softness, 
tenderness, and natural delicacy were 
required, must have been surprised by 
the unusual energy of ber acting in that 
character. The music assigned to her is 
extremely difficult and of great extent; 
but she executed it with equal science, 
taste, and spirit. The air, ** ll contento 
e il piacer,”’ was sung in a manner peca- 
liarly brilliant. Curioni was in good 
voice, and was eminently successful in a 
pleasing duet with Brambilla. Signor 
Pellegrini has returned to this theatre, 
and contributes, by bis admirable science 
and his perfect management of his bass 
voice, greatly to strengthen the vocal 
force of the company. His part of Mi- 
chele is quite unworthy of bis talents as a 
buffo. Mr. A. Sapio, who played Glou- 
cester, made a successful debut; his 
voice is round and flexible, and his acting 
would perbaps have been more animated 
had he not been weighed down by a load 
of feathers which completely overshadow- 
ed his face. Mademoiselle Brambilla’s 
feeling and good sty!e combine to pro- 
mise that she will rise to the highest 
rank in ber art; while her beautiful 
person and face are sure to dispose an 
audience to listen to her with favour. 
Porto’s double-bass voice was heard again 
with its usual effect in the concerted 
pieces; but it completely overwhelmed 
the mellow bass of Sapio. 

We sincerely hope that the manage- 
ment of this important concern will be 
productive to the present lessees, who 
have undertaken it under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, and at a rent and 
with engagements which almost forbid 
the hope of large profits. The obstacles 
that lie in the way of an Impresario at 
the present moment are so well stated in 
the new Literary Joarnal,—‘* The Athe- 
neum,” and we agree so entirely in the 
opinions of the writer, that we shall not 
hesitate to adopt his words. First-rate 
singers are extremely scarce throughout 
Europe. We are almost afraid to utter 
the word; but, in our opinion, vocal art 
has been gradually declining for these 
twenty or thirty years. The causes are 
probably manifold, although the dis- 
turbed state of the Continent, and of 
Italy in particular, no doubt, may be 
numbered among them. 
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In point of compositions for the thea- 
tre, likewise, the situation of an Impre- 
sario, at the present moment, is singular- 
ly unfortunate. Where is he to look to 
for novelty, thet shall have sufficient at- 
tractions for a zeneration whose taste has 
been so powerfully warped, or, at least, 
biassed, by the seductive but transient 
apparition of the Gran Maestro? In this 
respect, the public might be compared to 
the inhabitants of an island, who, although 
in possession of various kinds of excellent 
wines, bad, by accident, for the first and 
last time, obtained a plentifal supply of 
sparkling Champagne, upon which they 
feasted’ till all was consumed, and till 
their palate had become so wedded to the 
flavour, that Port, Madeira, Hock, and 
Burgundy, were as physic to them. All 
endeavours to cbtain a fresh importation 
of the delicious exhilarating beverage 
proving fruitless, some speculating ma- 
nufacturers of wine attempt to remedy 
the evil by artificial compounds; but 
perry and gooseberry wine are found to 
be but weak imitations. What, then, 
are our poor islanders todo? What else 
but to take to their Port, Madeirz, and 
Hock again,—a beverage at once invigor- 
ating and substantial, and of which the 
stock is too abundant to be soon exhaust- 
ed. This, we venture to predict, will be 
the ultimate course of things with regard 
to music. But, unfortunately for ma- 
nagers, a generation may pass by before 
such a return to a rational course takes 
place; and in the mean while, they find 
themselves at their wits’ ends what to 
cater for their public: ‘* Semiramide, La 
Gazza, I) Barbiere—La Gazza, ll Bar- 
biere, Semiramide,” and, by way of 
change, ‘‘Il Barbiere, Semiramide, and 
La Gazza.”—*‘ Toujours perdrix !” yawn 
the audience, and stay away; for, to 
make matters worse, the hour of saticty 
is infinitely hastened by other adverse 
circumstances. No sooner is an opera 
out, but to instant work fall the le- 
gions of arrangers and adaptators. Out 
comes Semiramide, arranged for the piano- 
forte; Semiramide, arranged for two per- 
formers on one piano-forte; Semira- 
mide, arranged for the piano-forte and 
harp ; Semiramide, arranged for the 
piano-forte and flute; Semiramide, ar- 
ranged for the guitar; Semiramide, ar- 
ranged fora single tiny flute ; and, for 
aught we know, Semiramide, arranged for 
the French-horn, or even the Jews-harp. 

This is not all! it is not enough to 
hear “ Semiramide” strummed on the 
65,499 pianos in and about London, by 
twice as many fair hands during the morn- 
ing. The domain of music, too, partakes 
of the march of intellect; the Babylonian 
Queen, for ber misdeeds, is reserved for 
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farther torments, and must be trodden 
under foot. After having run the gaunt- 
let of the arrangers and adapters, she re- 
ceives the coup de grace from the quadrille 
manufacturers. Messrs. Musard, Payne, 
Weippert, Challenger, &c. finish the work 
of retribution effectually. 

** Otello,”’ ** Medea,” &c. share the same 
fate. It does not matter a straw whether 
the air be lively or serious. Be it ever 
so tragic and heart-rending, so the subject 
happens to be a little regular and rhyth- 
mical, it is quadrillized without ceremo- 
ny, and tripped to, evening after evening, 
throughout the season. 

By these processes, an opera, like a vo- 
luptuary, becomes old and stale, from re- 
peated enjoyments, long before its natural 
time; i, ¢. long before the term during 
which it would have remained in fair 
bloom, when the march of intellect had 
not yet got among crotchets and quavers, 
and immolated the hen of the golden eggs. 

It is in this way that the best things of 
Rossini have become hacknied in a very 
few years; and managers are at a loss 
what to substitute. In their despair they 
try novelties from other modern pens; 
but the productions of Paccini, Vaccari, 
Mercadante, &c. are soon found to be 
mere perry and gooseberry. Mozart is 
next taken from the dusty shelf of the 
repertoire; and ** I! Don Giovanni,” or 
** Le Nozze,” are placed under rehearsal, 
to the mortification perhaps of a majority 
of the Signori and Signorine, whose esti- 
mation for the Tramontano Tedesco is 
not of the enthusiastic kind, The overture 
is rapturously applauded by a thin house ; 
but, strange to tell, the airs, trios, and 
quintetts, which ten years ago created a 
very furore, are listened to quietly by the 
greater part of the audience—the young 
above all. Some few quinquagenarians, 
remembering their raptures of times gone 
by, strive to be consistent, and try bard 
at being delighted, ourselves among the 
number. But candour compels us to own, 
with a blush, we feel, to our utter asto- 
nishment, that the strains of the divine 
Mozart have lost much of their former 
electrifying powers. Oh! that accursed 
Champagne from Pesaro, that has made 
such vile inroads on our musical sensibi- 
lities! Would we had never tasted one 
drop of the pernicious philtre ! !—perni- 
cious fascination, indeed, to be capable of 
diminishing the delight we were wont to 
enjoy froin the heaven-born Mozart! 

The taste of the day has done still far- 
ther mischief to the resources of an lm- 
presario. Thirty years ago the Opera 
Buifa presented him with ao important 
means of variety in bis representations, 
The music, naturally, was exhilarating ; 
a good Buffo alone would draw a house; 
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and a lively arch Donna Bnffa was more 
readily found, and, when found, more 
likely to attract, than a stern, long-vi- 
saged Donna Seria, who, to make any 
impression, ought to be of first-rate ex- 
cellence. But the Opera Buffa is all but 
exploded. What manager, of a great 
theatre at least, would at this time ven- 
ture to announce ‘* [|] Matrimonio Segre- 
to,”’ ** La Cosa rara,” or ** Il Ré Teodo- 
ro,”’ onless perhaps the score were en- 
tirely remodelled to suit the present taste 
for noisy chorus, and the stunning blasts 
of brass, and were moreover amplified, 
variation-like, by myriads of additional 
quavers and demi-semiquavers. 

Such are the troubles of an Opera ma- 
nager at this day,—an ‘* Impresario nell’ 
angustie,” in all conscience! And these 
ought surely to be borne in mind when we 
attempt to pass sentence on his proceed- 
ings. Fastidious and spoiled children as 
we have become, if we are not always 
pleased, the fault is more frequently ours 
than his. Ifhe do his best to please the 
public under so many adverse circum- 
stances, it is but fair to make reasonable 
allowances, and just to give that encou- 
ragement by which, in the end, we are as 
much the gainers as himself. 


Feb. 1. 


A new ballet was brought out on the 
first night of the Opera, under the title of 
** Hassan et le Calife, ou le Dormeur 
éveillé.” ‘The story is familiar to all rea- 
ders of the Arabian Nights; and it bas 
been brought out by the new maftre de 
ballet, Monsieur Anatole, with great libe- 
rality. ‘The ballet is one of the prettiest 
ever produced here; and its music, by 
Sor, is of a character of a much higher 
order than ballet music generally is. Ma- 
demoiselle Erocard is still on the esta- 
blishment, «1d looks as charming as ever ; 
and Albert, Mademoiselle Anatole, Le- 
comte, and Bournonville have been added 
to a very respectable catalogue of dancers. 

We are glad to find that Miss Wilkin- 
son, whom as a singer we have before 
noticed, whose professional engagements 
have hitherto been limited chiefly to the 
Ancient Concerts, is now about to sing 
at concerts and private parties. She is 
generally allowed to possess peculiar ad- 
vantages in accompanying herself on the 
piano forte, is highly patronized by the 
nobility, and has studied under the first 
Italian and English masters ; and will, we 
have no doubt, be a strong accession to 
the musical corps—at least, we trust so, 
she having been long a favourite of ours. 
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Geological Society of Cornwall.—At a 
late meeting of this society it was an- 
nounced that the third volume of the so- 
ciety’s transactions would very shortly be 
published. That since the last anniver- 
sary, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. had pre- 
sented a numerous and valuable col- 
lection of organic remains from various 
parts of countries bordering on the Me- 
diterranean. These organic remains, 
together with those from the Malvern 
Hills, presented by the same gentleman 
on a former occasion, have been arranged 
in a pew cabinet, in connexion with those 
ofthe Paris Basin, of Sussex, of the Isle 
of Wight, and other places; the whole 
forming a series illustrative of this de- 
partment of Geology, in which the mu- 
seum was defective previous to these va- 
rious donations. The thanks of the so- 
ciety were given to another of its mem- 
bers, Doctor Davy, for excellent speci- 
mens of rocks, lavas, and various volca- 
nic productions, which he himself col- 
lected last autumn, in Sicily, the Lipari 
Islands, and the neighbourbood of Naples. 
These minerals, together with those pre- 
sented a few years ago by his scientific 
brother, and John Guillemard, Esq. 


exhibit beautiful and instructive exam- 
ples of the volcanic formations of the 
The council beg to refer 


Mediterranean. 


to the curator’s report for a more parti- 
cular account of the donations of mine- 
rals. In consequence of this great in- 
crease of minerals, another room would 
be speedily wanted for the extension of 
the museum ; and the council were glad 
to state, that the one now occupied by the 
Penzance Library might be procured, as 
that Institution was about to be removed 
to a larger apartment. In order to com- 
plete the geological map of Cornwall, the 
council begged to recommend the distri- 
bution of lithographic copies, on an en- 
larged scale, of the various portions of 
the map of the county, to members re- 
siding in the different districts. Several 
gentlemen have offered to take the space 
of a few miles, and to mark the bounda- 
ries of the different kinds of rocks, and, 
as far as possible, the course of the prin- 
cipal veins. In this way much might be 
effected in a comparatively short period, 
and by the united labours of the members 
this great object might be at length ac- 
complished. Professor Savi, of the mi- 
neralogical chair of the University of 
Pisa, had proposed, through the Rev. 
Canon Rogers, an exchange of minerals: 
but the council regretted exceedingly 
that they were unable to complete their 
present engagements for want of dupli- 
cate specimens; and they therefore took 
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the occasion to remind the members and 
friends of the Society, that they would 
render an essential service by the dona. 
tion of Cornish minerals, as they would 
thereby promote the intercourse with 
other institutions, by which the museum 
would be greatly enriched. 

Zoology: Zoological Society.—In the 
district of Cayo, at the foot of the Andes, 
on the eastern side, is occasionally dis- 
covered a very curious little quadruped, 
which unites the habits of the mole to the 
appearance of the armadillo. Its upper 
parts and sides are defended by a coat, or 
rather cloak, of mail, of a coriaceous na- 
ture, but exceeding in inflexibility sole-lea- 
ther of equal thickness. This cloak does 
not adhere, like that of the armadillo, to 
the whole surface, occupying the place of 
the skin, but is applied over the skin and 
fur, forming an additional covering, 
which is attached only along the middle 
of the back and on the head. The hinder 
parts of the animal are also protected by 
it, to cover which, it is suddenly beat 
downward at nearly aright angle. The 
tail is short, and is directed forward 
along the under surface of the body. 
Owing to the rigidity of the case, which so 
nearly incloses the animal, its motions 
must be limited almost entirely to those 
of mere progression ; and even for these 
the structure of its fore-feet is ill-suited. 
The anterior limbs are, indeed, scarcely 
fitted for any other purpose than that of 
burrowing. For this operation, the long 
and broad claws with which they are fur- 
nished, are admirably adapted ; and their 
sharp points and cutting lower edges 
must materially assist in clearing a way 
through the entangled roots which it may 
encounter in its subterranean travels. 
Its teeth resemble those of the sloth more 
nearly than those of any other animal; and 
it seems to represent, beneath the earth, 
that well-known and singular inhabitant 
of trees; for its motions, so far as can be 
conjectured from its conformation, must 
also be executed with extreme slowness. 
A specimen, preserved in spirit, has re- 
cently heen added to the museum of the 
Zoological Society, by the Hon. Captain 
Percy, R.N., who received it from Wood- 
bine Parish, Esq. British Consul at 
Buenos Ayres. This is the first instance 
of its being brought to Europe, to the na- 
turalists of which it had previously been 
known only by the figures and description 
recently given by Dr. Harlan, in the An- 
nals of the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New York. His specimen was, however, 
deprived of the skeleton and internal 
parts, which are perfect in the London 
one, and will doubtless, when examined, 
throw additional light on the history of 
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this interesting animal.—The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have grant- 
ed to the society the whole of the lake in 
the Regent’s Park, with the islands, all 
the waterfowl, and a convenient site in 
the neighbourbvod of the lake, for erect- 
ing premises for breeding, rearing, and 
trying experiments. Some valuable pri- 
vileges have been annexed to this judi- 
cious gift, which is of essential conse- 
quence in itself, bnt peculiarly gratifying 
as testifying the favour of government, 
and the interest which it takes inthe pro- 
gress of useful science. 

On the Theory of the Variations of the 
Barometer.—Iin the Supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Professor Les- 
lie has proposed a theory of the depres- 
sions of the barometer, in which he sup- 
poses that the wind, describing a curve in 
passing over the surface of the globe, ac- 
quires a centrifugal force sufficient to di- 
minish the pressure of the air on the 
earth's surface, and, consequently, to de- 
press the barometer. Mr. Daniell, in his 
Meteorological Essays, has endeavoured 
to controvert this theory ; but I am not 
sure that I have canght the meaning of 
either of these gentlemen in their re- 
spective arguments, and, therefore, do not 
pretend to decide on their merits. If we 
proceed to compute the centrifugal force 
of air, as if consisting of detached parti- 
cles like sand, revolving in circles about 
the earth’s centre, the result is by no 
means considerable; but, to admit the 
correctness of such a conclusion, would 
be taking for granted, that the fluidity 
and the mutual action of the particles on 
each other do not affect the result. Mr. 
Tredgold has lately shown that Newton’s 
overlooking this circumstance, in inves- 
tigating the laws of the resistance of 
fluids, has led him and his followers into 
very erroneous conclusions; and, by 
hastily pursuing a similar path, we should 
have reason to fear the like consequences. 
It was, probably, a consideration of this 
nature which induced Mr. Leslie not to 
apply the ordinary mode of estimating 
the centrifugal force of solids to the fluid 
atmosphere. There is, however, a very 
important circumstance connected with 
the centrifugal force of wind, which does 
not appear to have been yet attended to, 
and which throws a very different light on 
the subject, though still adding greatly to 
the probability that the barometer has to 
do with the centrifugal force. The cir- 
cumstance to which I allude is, that the 
curvilinear motion of wind, describing a 
circle about the earth, in place of always 
lowering the barometer, ought frequently 
to augment the pressure of the atmos- 
phere, and, consequently, to raise the ba- 
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rometer. At first sight, this may seem 
paradoxical enough, if not thoroughly ab- 
surd; but to solve it, we have only to 
consider, that when the wind is from the 
east, its diurnal motion round the earth's 
axis is thereby lessened, its centrifugal 
force will be, of course, weakened; and 
so the air will be more at liberty to gra- 
vitate or press freely on the earth's sur- 
face, and, consequently, to raise the ba- 
rometer. Westerly winds, on the con- 
trary, by conspiring with the diurnal mo- 
tion, increase the centrifugal force, and 
diminish the pressure. Hence the reason 
why the barometer is commonly lower 
with westerly winds than easterly. Such 
difference of effects in opposite winds, so 
far as centrifugal force is concerned, will 
become smaller as the latitude increases, 
and the currents approach nearer to the 
direction of the meridian. But cold air 
from a higher latitude raises the baro- 
meter, from its being heavier than the 
comparatively moist and warmer air of a 
lower latitude. Hence, from the combi- 
nation of these two causes, the barometer 
in this country is usually highest with a 
north-east, and lowest with a south-west 
wind, But the effects just mentioned are 
liable to be modified or overruled, by 
various causes of a less general nature. 
The descent of the barometer during 
storms | conceive to be frequéntly influ- 
enced, in no small degree, by the reaction 
of the wind on the acclivities of the earth’s 
surface. When a horizontally moving 
wind encounters an inclined plane, its di- 
rection is thereby more or less elevated, 
and ap increase of pressure necessarily 
takes place on the reflecting surface. The 
whole pressure on the inclined plane, 
when estimated in the vertical direction, 
is obviously reduced in the ratio of the 
cosine of the inclination to radius; but 
still the vertical force exerted within a 
horizontal square inch will, from the 
principles of hydrodynamics, be the same 
as the pressure on an inch of the inclined 
surface. If the one be equal to a column 
of thirty-five or forty inches of mercury, 
so willthe other. This vertical pressure, 
therefore, exceeds that of the barometer, 
in a sheltered place on the same level, in 
the same ratio as the direct force on the 
inclined plane does. Even a wall or pre- 
cipice opposed to the wind, will occasion 
a greater pressure on the ground at the 
windward side of its base. Hence the 
mean of the whole vertical pressure over 
an extensive district, exceeds what is in- 
dicated by the barometer in a sheltered 
spot. Since, then, these surfaces, on 


which the wind forcibly acts, sustain a 
weight greater in proportion to the part 
of the horizon which they occupy, than 
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the rest of the district does, a part of 
the weight of the atmosphere is, as it 
were, supported on pillars during a 
storm; but the pressure indicated by our 
barometers in sheltered spots, being only 
the diminished pressure between the pil- 
lars, is therefore too small. This affords 
one very satisfactory reason why the ba- 
rometer should so often be depressed 
during storms, especially where the sur- 
face of the country is uneven, and some- 
times likewise in a ship riding among 
mountain-like waves. Between the tro- 
pics, the wind usually blows from the 
east, diminishing the centrifugal force, 
which so far accounts for its not depress- 
ing the barometer. And if, as is believed, 
the aérial currents from the south-east 
and north-east, by meeting near the 
equator, unite in a current directly from 
the east, which has no other mode of es- 
cape but by accumulating upward, and 
flowing back to the tropics, this will af- 
ford a farther explanation. For the 
greater the wind, the more will it tend to 
accumulate the air about the equator. 
So that the depression of the barometer, 
due to the action of the wind on the ac- 
clivities of the surface, seems to be pre- 
vented in the vicinity of the equator, by 
the weight of a greater mass of air. But 
this, after all, is attended with some dif- 
ficulties. —Jameson’s Edinburgh Journal. 

Thorina.—Mr. Berzelius has ascertained 
that the substance (Thorina) which he 
described ten years ago, as a new and 
distinct earth, does not merit that appel- 
lation: being merely a subphosphate of 
yttria. 

Luminous Arch.—At ten minutes past 
six o’clock one evening lately, a lumi- 
nous arch appeared across the heavens, 
stretching directly from the magnetic 
E. and W. through the zenith—the E. 
extremity being by far the most intense 
in light, and narrower than the W. one. 
The E. end appeared much more com- 
pact than the W.; the latter having the 
appearance of streaks of light. The cen- 
tre, which passed directly through Cassi- 
opeia, had the appearance of flocci, and 
at least three times the breadth of the W. 
end, and four times that of the E. About 
20° farther N. another arch of light ap- 
peared, quite distinct from the former, 
but much thinner; its ends terminated 
in the extremities of the larger bow. 
The N. horizon exhibited the Aurora by 
appearing like the aky when illuminated 
by the rising sun. Round the moon was 
a very distinct halo, and she had attained 
the altitude of about 50°. In the S. 
were thick white clouds which concealed 
the S. horizon. After the appearance 
had continued about ten minutes, the 
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larger bow began to move at the centre 
towards the S. and to increase in breadth, 
the extremities remaining stationary, and 
this continued till the part of the bow that 
had been in the zenith united with the 
clouds, the smaller bow advancing in the 
same degree. When the centre of the 
bow had moved about 20° toward the S. 
the halo entirely disappeared. The bow, 
during the whole time, seemed to have 
motion from one extremity to the other, 
as though impelled by wind from the W. 
to the E. ‘The wind at the surface of the 
earth was at the same time N. W. by N. 
The thermometer was 40°, the barometer 
30.30, and had risen during the day from 
30.07. The whole appearance lasted 
about half an hour, after which the whole 
sky was clear, except in the S. No 
streamers were visible, except from the 
E.end, whence a few large ones moved 
towards the magnetic N. but rather slog- 
gishly. The weather changed during the 
night by the thermometer falling to 29°, 
and the sky clear. (S.M.)—/¥estmor- 
land Advertiser. 

Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, Nov. 
24.—The Society met for the election of 
Office-bearers for the year 1828, when 
the following gentlemen were unanimous- 
ly chosen:—President, Robert Jameson ; 
Esq.; Vice Presidents, David Falconer, Esq. 
Major. General Straton, Dr. Robert Knox, 
G. A. W. Arnott, Esq.; Secretary, Pat. 
Neill, Esq.; Treasurer, A. G. Ellis, Esq. ; 
Librarian, James Wilson, Esq. ; Painter, 
P. Syme, Esq.; Council, John Stark, Esq. 
Dr. Andrew Coventry, Dr. R. E. Grant, 
Dr. John Boggie, Henry Witham, Esq. 
Dr. Jolin Aitken, Dr. Walter Adam, E. 
W. A. Drummond Hay, Esq. Major- 
General Straton, V. P. inthe chair. The 
Rev. Dr. Scot, of Corstorphine, read a 
communication, showing, that the nitre 
of the Sacred Scriptures is the same sub- 
stance as the natron of the ancient 
Egyptians, ‘or the native soda of modern 
chemistry.—Professor Jameson then read 
an account of a new magnetical instru- 
ment, called the Solar Compass, invented 
by Mark Watt, Esq.; and exhibited the 
instrument itself. 

On the Ostranite, a New Mineral Spe- 
cies; by Aug. Breithaupt.—This sub- 
stance has only as yet been found in the 
crystallized state, and in the form of a 
right rhomboidal prism, slightly modified 
on the acute lateral edges, and deeply 
truncated on the angles of the bases. M. 
Briethaupt derives this form from a 
rhomboidal octahedron, in which the 
three axes are to each other as the num- 
bers 1000, 2059, and 1854. The adja- 
cent faces on the same pyramid form be- 
tween them angles of 128° 14’ 130° 42’. 
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Their inclination upon the base is 71, 56’. 
The angles of the rhomboidal prism are 
96° and 48°. There is a scarcely per- 
ceptible cleavage parallel to the small 
diagonal of the base. The lustre of the 
ostranite is vitreous; its colour is clove- 
brown. Its hardness is intermediate be- 
tween that of orthoklase and quartz. It 
is very brittle; its specific gravity varies 
between 4.32 and 4.40. The crystals of 
this substance, which served as a basis to 
the preceding determination, were about 
an inch long; they formed part of the 
collection of the Chev. Heyer, of Dres- 
den. They came from Norway, whence 
they were brought by M. Nepperschmidt, 
of Hamburg. Nothing is known precise- 
ly with regard to their geognostical rela- 
tions. Some trials of this substance have 
been made with the blowpipe. Treated 
alone, it does not melt, but its colour be- 
comes paler. With borax it melts, but 
with difficulty, into a transparent glass ; 
it is insoluble in nitric acid. From these 
characters, and the place which it occu- 
pies in the system, M.Breithaupt presumes 
that this substance is a new metallic ox- 
ide. He gives it the name of ostranite, 
derived from that of the goddess Ostra, in 
order that, should a new metallic base be 
discovered in this oxide, the name of Os- 
tran may be given it, as has been done 
with regard to titanium and titanite, tanta- 
lum and tantalite, &c. 

Cambridge.—At the last meeting of the 
Philosophical Society of Cambridge, the 
President, the Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
chair, amongst other matters, Mr.Whewell 
explained to the Society the history and 
principles of the nomenclature which has 
hitherto prevailed in chemistry; and the 
notation proposed by Berzelius, according 
to which chemical combinations are to be 
expressed by means of letters and mathe- 
maticalsymbols, Mr.Whewellalso pointed 
out some defects under which this notation 
appears to labour, and the alterations by 
which it may be made to conform to the 
leading principle of notation—that if the 
same thing can be represented by two dif- 
ferent symbols, these symbols must be ma- 
thematically identical. There was also ex- 
hibited to the Society a piece of Hertford- 
shire breccia, which appears to have been 
part of an ancient quern, or hand-mill. 
This fragment was found about a mile 
from Cambridge, ou the Hills road, which 
is upon the line of the Roman road from 
Colchester to Godmanchester. 

A Child with two Faces.—A most extra- 
ordinary caprice of Nature occurred in 
this town lately, in the birth of a female 
child having two distinct and perfectly- 
formed faces. Elizabeth Verrier, the mo- 
ther of the child, is the wife of a carpen- 
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ter, residing in Holway-lane. She bad, 
previously, seveo healthy children, none 
of them exhibiting the least deviation 
from ordinary nature, In the present in- 
stance there was no prematurity of birth ; 
the child lived three quarters of an hour, 
and in the course ot that period cried 
very andibly three times. From which 
of the two mouths these cries issued is not 
ascertained ; but there is nothing in the 
structure of either of the faces to indicate 
a superior faculty in one over the other; 
every component part of the faces is dis- 
tinctly formed in each, and both of them 
present the pleasing countenances of two 
fiue babes. At that part of one of the 
faces where the usual formation of the 
ear takes place, the additional face com- 
mences, with a slight undulation towards 
the cheek of the second face, which then 
proceeds through all its regular features 
until it terminates at the left ear—so that 
the face on the right side has one ear, and 
the face on the left one also. The space 
on the back of the head is, from the en- 
croachment of the faces, very limited; 
but it is, as well as the upper part of the 
head, covered with hair. In ail other re- 
spects the child is regulariy formed. A 
very accurate drawing has been made of 
the child, and is now in the hands of a li- 
thographer. The mother of the child is 
doing well, and has been benefited by the 
receipt of a considerable sum, in various 
conations, from the great number of per- 
sons who have been permitted to see the 
infant, which has been putin spirits, and 
will present an interesting addition to the 
various lusus natura with which the mu- 
seums of the curious are already furnish- 
ed.—Taunton Courier. 

New Voyage of Discovery in the South 
Sea.—The Chanticleer, of ten guns, is the 
vessel in which Captain Henry Foster is 
to proceed on bis scientific voyage to the 
southern hemisphere, and round the 
world. 

Mode of condensing and preserving Ve- 
getalle Substances for Ship's Provisions, §c. 
—The quantity of liquid matter which 
enters into the constitution of vegetables 
is very great; when they are deprived of 
it, their bulk is very trifling. That pre- 
paration of animal food called pemmican, 
in which six pounds of meat are condens- 
ed into the space of one, is mainly effected 
by abstracting all the fluid from it. Ve- 
getables may be treated in the same way: 
let them undergo the process of boiling 
over a fierce wood fire, so as to preserve 
their colour when completely cooked ; 
grind them into a complete pulp by some 
such means as are used to crush apples 
for cider ; then let them be subjected to 
the action of the press (being first put 
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into hair bags, as grapes are in the wine- 
press), till all the fluid matter is separated 
from them; the substance thus becomes 
condensed, bard, and dry. Then let it be 
rammed hard into glazed jars or tin cases, 
secured by two pieces of bladder tied 
tightly over the mouth. In this state 
place them io a broad pan, and boil them 
until the air within is absorbed, which is 
indicated by the bladder coverings be— 
coming concave by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and, when placed in stone, xs 
long as the covers remain in this state the 
contents are safe ; but if, on the contrary, 
the cover rise into a convex shape, it is 
certain that fermentation has commenced, 
and the jars must either be immediately 
opened, and the contents used, or they 
must be boiled again. The preparation 
of the vegetable matter for use is accom- 
plished by adding a sufficient quantity of 
milk, water, gravy, lime-juice, &c. to it, 
and warming it up. By this means a 
ship’s crew mav always have fresh vege- 
tables, even on the longest voyages. It is 
worthy of remark that the most irritable 
stomach is not offended by vegetables 
treated in this way.—Journal of Science. 
Antiquities.—-There bas lately been dis- 
covered at Dunolly, in Argvleshire, the 
seat of Captain M‘Dougall, R. N. an in- 
teresting subject for antiquarian exami- 
nation, Some workmen employed in re- 
moving the soil from a spot immediately 
under the rock upon which the ruins of 
a castle stand, and occupied for at least a 
century past as garden ground, came, at 
the depth of about five feet, to a bed of 
ashes, covering a considerable surface. A 
layer of loose stones, about four feet deep, 
succeeded, and upon being removed, 
showed the tup of a wall of solid mason- 
work, running parallel with and closely 
attached to the castle rock. Curiosity led 
to the removal of a part of the wall, ard 
the trouble wes recompensed by discover- 
iug the entrance to a spacious cavern, the 
whole interior of which was ornamented 
with the most beautiful stalactites. But 
what will excite a deeper feeling, the ex- 
cavators found that they had broken in 
upon the slumbers of the dead; for, 
placed regularly round the bottom of the 
cave, lay many mouldering remnants of 
mortality. In the centre of the charnel- 
house was a large flag-stone, covering an 
opening not unlike a modern grave ; but 
nothing was found in it to disclose the pur- 
pose for which it had been reserved. A 
few yards from the cave, another wall, 
similar to that which inclosed and con- 
cealed it, has been discovered, and an 
aperture has been made, but is not suffi- 
ciently large to admit of farther explora- 
tion. Among the ashes in the cave al- 
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ready opened were the bones of various 
animals, pieces of iron, remains of broad- 
swords, a few defaced coins, and other 
vestiges of the cunning hand of man. 
‘There is no existing tradition of the cave, 
or of the use to which it had been dedi- 
cated. It is believed, however, that the 
notions of the antiquary will hardly ad- 
mit of the supposition of a Celtic cata- 
comb. 

“The Literary Gazette’’ contains the 
following extract of a letter from on 
hoard the Blossom, Captain Beechey, in 
the South Seas :—* | believe my last let- 
ter was dated at San Francisco, where we 
completely refreshed ourselves after our 
fruitless exploits in the dreary regions of 
the North, accompanied by the untimely 
reduction in our provisions, At San 
Francisco nothing particular took place ; 
we had our hearts’ content of riding, 
horses being as common as blank prizes 
in an English lottery. Had we been pro- 
vided with saddles, it would have cost us 
no trouble; but this, of course, was not 
the case, and we were greatly puzzled to 
remedy the inconveniency, for these were 
of, sometimes, twice the value of the 
horse, although of very inferior work- 
manship. The governor promised, if pos- 
sible, to entertain us with the exhibition 
of an encounter of a bear against a wild 
bull; but not being contented with what 
we offered, in consideration of the trou- 
ble attending the procuring of the beasts, 
the soldiers refused to proceed in the un- 
dertaking. ‘The bears, at a little distance 
in the interior, are exceedingly numerous, 
and often prove dangerous to travellers, 
as they are of the most savage nature, if 
we are to believe the statements of those 
who are in this place best acquainted with 
them. Leaving San Francisco on the 235th 
of December, 1826, we coasted down to 
Monterrey, where, after a pleasant stay 
of three days, we sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands once more. After a fine, 
though perhaps longer passage than we 
expected, owiog to the delay occasioned 
by our navigating the sea among the low 
islands, through which it is not consider- 
ed safe to run at night, we arrived at 
Oahu, that island of the Sandwich Islands 
which is now patronised by the king, and 
contains the chief town, Honaruru. Here 
we were particularly gratified on finding 
ourselves in a most secure and convenient 
birth, within pistol-shot of the shore, 
owing, L may say, entirely to the prompt- 
ness with which the captain ordered the 
pilot to take the ship through the passage, 
which, as L think I mentioned before, is 
rather intricate for a ship of our size, and 
was not practicable during our former 
visit. All the natives welcomed us in a 
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most friendly way, apparently glad at the 
prospect of cur long stay. So much has 
been, and, indeed, may still be said con- 
cerning the Sandwich Islands, which are 
now becoming of some importance among 
the civilized world, that it will not be 
worth while for me to fill up a letter, 
which is not at all adapted to convey such 
matter. No; | hope that you will feel 
more interested in our own proceediags. 
To begin, then—the Blossom was in a 
short time decorated, not very superbly, 
but { thiuk very appropriately, for the 
reception of the king and bis chiefs, who 
dined on board, together with the English 
and American consuls, and some more 
American captains of merchantmen, The 
whole weut off in grand style, embellished 
with some very loyal and patriotic toasts, 
and some pretty good songs, of which the 
Sandwich Islanders took their turn, al- 
though unintelligible to us, and perform. 
ed in the same tone of voice throughout. 
I must now beg leave to recall the hasty 
opinion | formed of the natives of these 
islands on our last visit. Their savaye 
and somewhat singular aspect (no two 
being ever dressed alike) very soon wore 
off, and we experienced nothing but the 
most friendly and hospitable treatment 
wherever we went. In Tahiti nothing 
went down but ‘dorrar’ (dollar) for 
every thing you asked; but here we ne- 
ver eutered a hut where any eating, &c. 
was going on, but they always made room 
for us, inviting ustojointhem. In doing 
any duty on shore, such as getting off 
provisions, &c. | was always assisted by 
the natives who happened to be present. 
* As for the ladies, | have nought to say,’ 
at any rate here; for their manners and 
behaviour, though sincerely kind, are so 
totally different from those at home, that 
] bad better remain silent on that head. 
All are alike, from the princess royal 
down to the poorest. ‘The town of Hona- 
ruru is composed of huts in the shape of 
haystacks; but many of them are fitted 
up in a very convenient and pleasant style, 
having an enclosure before them, con- 
taining bananatrees, &c. Altogether, we 
should have found it a very pleasant place, 
but for the great excess of Americans in 
comparison with the English residents ; 
and they are trying to gain an ascendancy 
over the king in every possible way, head- 
ed by the missionaries: they have even 
gone so far as to try the substituting of 
the American stars and stripes in lieu of 
the Englisi Union Jack, which is at pre- 
sent in the national colours ; but this, of 
course, was put a stop to by the English 
consul, Many other attempts have been 
made with interested views. This is 
enough of Oahu; perhaps too much, you 
L 
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will say, for the subject of a letter. After 
a month's stay, we departed once more, 
whither we did not exactly know, but our 
hopes were pretty sanguine for China. 
For China, indeed, it really turned out, 
running between the Ladrone Islands in 
our passage; but these are not worth a 
description ; at least those that we saw, 
as they were uninhabited. On the 10th of 
April we made the great Lemma Island, 
after some fun on the preceding night, 
running amongst the Chinese fishermen, 
which were so close that we could scarce- 
ly find our way, to their evident danger. 
Here we anchored for the night. On the 
following morning we weighed, and made 
sail for Macao, the Portuguese settlement. 
We arrived about noon, and anchored in 
the Typa, much closer than is allowed to 
other ships, and it was consequently ob- 
jected to both by the Portuguese and Chi- 
nese; but we remained, notwithstanding all 
their remonstrances. We were very soon 
boarded by numbers of Chinamen, who 
saluted us very civilly, exclaiming, ‘ How 
you do?” *Me sawy your facy last voy- 
agy,’ &c. They certainly cut a most lu- 
dicrous figure about the decks, with their 
long pigtails, on which they kept a bright 
look-out, for fear of any tricks being 
played with them. Macao is a very pret- 
ty little town, and has a pleasing appear- 
ance from the sea, having the English 
factory, a neatly-built row of buildings, 
in front. At the back are placed all the 
Chinese shops, on both sides of very nar- 
row streets, having all sorts of articles 
exposed for sale, for which they always 
demand twice as much as they expect to 
get.” 

Growth of Silk. —It appears that the 
East India Company are likely to prove 
perfectly successful in their attempt to 
form a profitable establishment in the 
Island of St. Helena, for the production 
of raw silk. Aspecimen, the first perfect 
one, has recently arrived from that island, 
and it is considered to be of a very fine 
quality. Itis entirely free from any dis- 
agreeable odour, which of course speaks 
much in its favour. The mulberry trees 
thrive remarkably well, and have a very 
luxuriant appearance. The slips, when 
first planted, are generally from one to 
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two feet in length, and in asingle season 
they frequently attain to a greater height 
than ten feet. The climate and soil, 
therefore, however disagreeable and fruit- 
less in other respects, seem in this in- 
stance to be propitious, and no doubt is 
entertained that sufficient food will easily 
be procured to supply all the worms that 
can be hatched. In last August the num- 
ber of worms in progress was 218,000, 
which were in a very healthy condition, 
and expected to spin in a few days. By 
the common process of natare, the worms 
would multiply with great rapidity ; but 
it appears that artificial means to accele- 
rate the quickening of the insects may be 
advantageously had recourse to. The ex- 
periment has been tried, and it is proved 
that by steeping the eggs in water, 
heated to acertain degree, they can be 
hatched at any period. 

Captain Clapperton—Letters and pa- 
pers from Malta bring a report of Captain 
Clapperton’s death at Sockatoo, a town in 
the interior of Africa, and the western 
limit of that enterprising traveller's first 
journey into that country. The truth of 
the report is doubtedat Tripoli. Captain 
Clapperton and his companions had suc- 
ceeded in reaching Sackatoo, from Benin, 
It is a considerable place far in the inte- 
rior, is 300 miles from Silla,which was the 
farthest point eastward to which Park ad- 
vanced. By the journey of Park, there- 
fore, from the. western coast to Silla, 
and Clapperton and Denham’s last journey 
from the northern coast to Sackatoo, the 
terra incognita of Africa was contracted 
to this narrow space of 300 miles, 
through which the Niger must find its 
course if it flows southward into the 
Atlantic. In going from Benin to Sacka- 
too, Captain Clapperton must have eross- 
ed this narrow space. In his first jour- 
ney, he reached Sockatoo from the north ; 
now he reaches it from the west ; and his 
route through this unknown country thus 
extends from the western to the northern 
shore. Ifthese accounts be correct, we 
may expect that the problem of the course 
and termination of the Niger will at 
length be solved; and that the whole 
mystery of African geography will be laid 
open. 
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FRANCE. 

Academy of Sciences, Paris, Sept. 24.— 
MM. Prony, Girard, and Dupin delivered 
a highly commendatory report upon a me- 
mvir of M. Vicat, one of the principal go- 
vernmeat civil engineers, entitled, ‘* Phy- 
sico-Mathematical Observations on some 
Cases of the Fracture of Solids.” On the 


report of MM. Thenard and Chevreul, the 
second memoir of MM, Robiquet and Col- 
lin, concerning the colouring substances of 
madder, was ordered to be inserted in the 
collection of memoirs by persons not mem- 
bers of the Academy.—Oct. 1. M. J. Fon- 
tenelle displayed to the Academy the head 
of a New Zealander. It was remarked, as 
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its osteologic character, that the occipital 
region was of great extent, and that there 
was a very distinct longitudinal crest. The 
frontal region is extremely narrow, and 
presents a vertical osseous partition of 
more than two lines in breadth : the su- 
tures of the skull are ossified, although 
the individual does not appear to have 
been more than thirty-five years old.— 
MM. Bosc and Latreille, as reporters, re- 
commended that a monographic essay on 
the tribe of Zygenides, belonging to the 
Lepidopterous order of insects, should be 
published iu the “ Recueil des Savans 
Etrangers ;” and, on the report of MM. 
G. St. Hilaire and F. Cuvier, the same ho- 
nour was.accorded to a notice of M. Ram- 
bur, a physician at Ingrandes, concerning 
a monstrous infant, born at Benais, (dept. 
Indre et Loire), August 30th, 1426, and 
which died September 10th, 1827. M. 
Poisson read a note on the vibrations of 
sonorous bodies. M. Cauchy announced 
that he had been engaged for a long time 
with the equilibrium and internal move- 
ment of a solid body, considered as a sys- 
tem of distinct molecules ; and that he 
had obtained some equations, in which the 
components of the forces exercised on 
each molecule are not general!y reduced 
to integrals: the manuscript of his re- 
searches was submitted to the Academy ; 
and—# and 15, MM. Pelletan, Boyer, and 
Magendie, reported on a memoir of M. 
Breschet, concerning the false aneurism 
of the heart, and the true aneurism of the 
arteries, which paper would have been 
inserted in the ‘* Recueil des Savans 
Etrangers,” if its learned author had not 
given it another destination. M. Michel 
made a verbal report on the botanical part 
of the expedition of M. Freycinet, arranged 
by M. Gaudichaud; M. FP. Cuvier, an ex- 
tract from a memoir on the organization 
and developement of the quills of a porcu- 
pine: and M. Binet read another, on the 
resolution of indeterminate equations of 
the first degree in whole numbers. 

The Pendulum.—In a paper on the form 
of the earth, recently read to the Academy 
of Sciences, by M. Biot, he maintains that 
the English are wrong in adopting the 
length of the pendulum as the basis of 
their system of measurement ; that length 
being subject to variation, from causes 
which have no dependence whatever on 
topographical position, and which are not 
the same at any given point in the course 
of centuries. M. Biot affirms that the 


basis of the French system of measure- 
ment is not exposed to that inconvenience 
in the same degree.—Lit. Gaz. 

New Drama.—* Cromwell,” by Victor 
Hugo, has just been published at Paris. Itis 
founded on that period of the Protector’s 
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life at which, having prompted addresses 
to himself from all parts of the island, 
urging him to assume the royal dignity, 
und having caused a crown to be made, 
and other preparations to be completed 
for the performance of the ceremony, he 
suddenly, and without any hitherto as- 
signable cause, abandoned his intention, 
affected to be ignorant of all that had oc- 
curred, and, in a speech of three hours in 
length, solemnly refused the regal title. 
Two early scenes, one of manly remon- 
strance on the part of Milton, the other of 
unwitting reproof on the part of Crom- 
well’s favourite daughter, are highly in- 
teresting ; although, in reading the for- 
mer, it is impossible to avoid smiling at 
the idiomatic expressions that are occa- 
sionally put into the mouth of the author 
of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 

Curious Medical Case.—At one of the 
last sittings of the Philomathic Society at 
Paris, M. Cloquet, second surgeon at the 
Hospital St. Louis, reported a really cu- 
rious fact, which we hasten to mention, 
certain that it will excite the astonishment 
of our readers: A rag-gatherer, ina state 
of complete drunkenness, and not know- 
ing where he bent his steps, laid himself 
down in a field near several dead horses 
which had been laid there by the knacker. 
He slept there for twenty-four hours. On 
awaking he felt as if he was swelled out, 
and experienced a pain which he did not 
usually feel, under similar circumstances. 
He returned home, but shortly a number 
of swellings like blisters rose on his head, 
and worms crawled out of his nose and 
ears, and other natural openings of the 
body. Alarmed at this phenomenon, he 
repaired to the Hospital St. Louis. The 
swellings on his head were then opened, 
and a prodigious quantity of worms crawl- 
ed from them; his skin produced them 
every instant; and a nurse placed to col- 
lect them as they appeared, gathered as 
many as three plates full of them. Several 
means were tried on the rag-gatherer to 
destroy these worms, such as lotions and 
baths of sulphureous vapour, but fruit- 
lessly. M. Cloquet then proposed friction 
with mercurial ointment, and by this 
treatment he was perfectly cured. But 
the unfortunate man has lost both his 
eyes, which have been destroyed by the 
worms, which are exactly like those vul- 
garly known by the name of asticats. It 
is conjectured, that the flies which were 
upon the dead horses, laid their eggs dur- 
ing the man’s sleep in the pores of his 
skin, and the natural openings of his 
body, and that the warmth hatched the 
eggs which produced the enormous quan- 
tity of worms that bave been gathered 
from his body. The rag-gatherer is now 
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in good health; and, although blind, as 
gay as ever, promising himself to get as 
jolly as heretofore, but not again to sleep 
in the fields. 

Charles the Tenth’s Museum.—On the 
15th of December was opened at Paris the 
new musenm, called by the name of 
Charles the Tenth. It comprehends all 
the halls of the interior facade of the 
Louvre which looks to the North. These 
halls are nine in number. The central 
one has no particular destination; it is a 
kind of neutral ground between Egypt and 
Greece. It is ornamented with four clus- 
ters of marble columns, the pedestals and 
capitals of which are gilt. The pavement 
is also of marble, and is enriched with 
beautifal mosaic medallions. On each 
side of this grand hall are four others, 
splendidly decorated, and of various forms 
and dimensions. The first fonr, to which 
the entrance is by the great south stair- 
case, are devoted to Egyptian antiquities ; 
the other four, with one exception, to 
Grecian antiquities. 

French Theatres.—The following is a 
statement of the receipts at the various 
theatres in Paris, during the month of 
November last: — Académie Royale de 
Musique, 32,495 franes, or about 1,3541.; 
Théatre-Franeais, 41,151 fr. or 1,734/.; 
Opéra-Comique, 46,472 fr. or 1,9361.; 
Théatre-Italien and Théatre - Anglais 
united, 31,431 fr. or 1,309/.; Odéon, 
25,872 fr. or 1,074/.; Théatre de Madame, 
58,002 fr. or 2,4171.; Vaudeville, 49,169 
fr. or 2,050/.; Nouveautés, 36,633 fr. or 
1,5262,: Variétés, 33,439 fr. or 1,618/.; 
Gaité, 27,650 fr. or 1,152/.; Porte Saint- 
Martin, 37,202 fr. or 1,550l.; Cirque- 
Olempique, 51,632 fr. or 2,151/.— The 
greatest receipt was at the Théatre de 
Madame ; and, after that, at two of the 
minor theatres,— the Cirque-Olympique 
and the Vaudeville. 

Egyptian Cubit.—A_ commission, con- 
sisting of two members of the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and three 
members of the Academy of Sciences, has 
been appointed to make an exact admea- 
surement of the various standards of the 
Egyptian cubit now in France. 

Respect due to Whites.—We learn from 
Guadaloupe that a white having found 
two mulatto children close to his house, 
ordered them away, which they not im- 
mediately obeying, he fired at them with 
the gun be had with him, but fortunately 
without effect. The father of the children 
then went to him to inguire the reasons 
for such conduct. The white ordered him 
to retire, which the other refusing, he 
shot him instantly dead, mn his trial, he 
gave as an excuse, that the man of colour 
had not paid him the respect which people 
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of his description owe to the whites. In 
1824, Somnabert was accused of assassi- 
nating his negro, Jean Charles, and of 
having caused the death of the negress, 
Melie, in great tortures: and, finally, he 
was accused of having cansed the death 
of Jeane Philippe, after having flogged 
him and put him in the pillory. Somona- 
bert has been condemned to death, but be 
appealed to the Cour Royale, which 
quashed the proceedings, from a defect in 
form, and sent back the cause again to be 
tried.—This business excites general at- 
tention, and we shall make the result 
known.—Courier Francais. 

The Louvre.—It is a common opinion 
that Louis XIV. burnt all the bills relative 
to the building of the palace of Versailles, 
This is erroneous as far as regards the 
architecture. M. de Clarac gives us, ina 
note from Mansard, the money expended 
on the Louvre from 1664 to 1679, amount- 
ing to 10,604,969 frances, or about 600 ,000/, 
sterling of the preseut day ; and for Ver- 
suilles, from 1664 to 1690, 81,151,414 
francs, or about 6,500,000/. at the present 
day. Amongst the items, we find that the 
machine of Marly cost, without the pipes 
or aqueducts, nearly 240,000/, For plate, 
pictures, medals, &c. not comprised in 
the above, upwards of 500,000, 

H. M. Williams, —We ought to devote a 
few lines to the memory of a literary lady, 
whose name is dear to the lovers of public 
liberty. Mrs. Et. M. Williams, the author 
of a vast number of political and poetical 
works, lately died at Paris, after a long 
illness. This lady left England for France 
to assist in the important events of the 
Revolution, Since 1790, she has constant- 
ly resided at Paris. She contracted an 
intimate acquaintance with the most ar- 
dent and most disinterested patriots. —She 
was the friend ef Madame Roland and 
the Girondins. Since that period she has 
related the different events of our Revolu- 
tion ina series of works published at Lon- 
don, and which have served to direct the 
opinion of England and the United States 
to the facts of the French Revolution. To 
these literary claims she joined qualities 
of mind equally affectionate and intelli- 
gent. She was always the patroness of 
the poor, and frequently, in the class of 
unfortunate literary men, her kindness 
was freely extenced to that independent 
merit which is ashamed to solicit. She 
published her ‘* Souvenirs de la Revolu- 
tion,” the analysis of which was suppress- 
ed by the Censorship. The Jast wishes of 
this distingnished woman were in favour 
of the heroes who overcame barbarity at 
Navarino. Her death has plunged her 


family and numerous friends in the bit- 
terest griefi— French Paper. 
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Printing.—™M. Conti has contrived what 
he calls a tachygraph and tachytype ; the 
former enables a person to print with 
facility, almost as quickly as speaking, 
even without the aid of the eye, on paper, 
wax, and soft metals, with all sorts of 
characters and punches, regularly fabri- 
cated. The tachygraph consists chiefly 
of a portable case, in the midst of which 
is placed an horizontal chase, a shelf of 
marble or iron, the size of a sheet of 
paper, moveable before and behind, on 
which is placed the sheet of paper which 
is to receive the writing. As each line is 
printed, the moveable shelf advances a 
space equal to the interval which sepa- 
rates ‘the lines. Above the maible table 
is suspended a kind of round box, move- 
able from left to right, in which are dis- 
posed all around, and in a certain order, 
characters of tempered steel, in sufficient 
vumber to express all the parts of the 
writing. Each of these characters or 
punches answers to a key (like the keys 
of a harpsichord), which is placed before 
the box and the moveable table. Upon 
each key is engraved the character cor- 
responding to the punch. All these keys 
are so disposed that they can be played 
upon without displacing the band. At 
each pressure of a key, the corresponding 
punch moistens itself with ink, and places 
itself in the centre of the box, by the ac- 
tion of a little spring, which suddenly 
presses it, and as promptly retires to make 
way for the other punches, and so on, 
‘The cost of one of these machines, it is 
stated, would probably be 603 francs, or 
about 205/, 

GERMANY. 

Tulingen.—In the University of Tubin- 
gen, both Protestant and Catholic profes- 
sors have their chairs of divinity; they 
maintain with each other the most friend- 
ly relations, and even no student is pre- 
vented from hearing the lectures of a pro- 
fessor of the other church. In the town 
of Ludwigshurg, the present residence of 
the Queen Dowager of Wirtemburg, one 
of the churches is used in common by 
Catholics and Protestants, their ministers 
performing divine service by turns, For 
good preachers, their audience make no 
distinction between the two denomina- 
tions; who preaches best, him they bear. 
But what will give a clearer view than 
even this, of the spirit of toleration in 
Germany, is, that when the Protestants, 
in 1817, celebrated the centenary of the 
Reformation by Luther, I have seen Ca- 
tholic pricsts, in their robes, joining in 
the service in the Protestant church, in 
which the portraits of the two principal 
reformers, Luther and Melancthon, were 
huog up. The reason they gave for par- 


taking in the solemnization of such an 
event was, that their church had derived 
from the Reformation as much benefit as 
the Protestant. 

Austrian Army.—The Austrian — in- 
fantry consists of thirty battalions of gre- 
nadiers, each 800 men strong ; of sixty- 
four regiments of infantry, and seventeen 
regiments of Bannat infantry, each re- 
giment of three battalions, in time of 
peace 00 men strong, in time of war six 
battalions, each 1000 men. To this body 
is added, in time of war, the Landwehr 
militia, which serve as regular soldiery, 
120,000 men strong, and the Hungarian 
Insurrection army, 50,000 men. ‘To 
these come eight battalions of Riflemen 
(Jager), five regiments of Artillery, 
20,000 men, with a corresponding train 
of Bombardiers. The cavalry consists of 


twelve regiments of Hussars, 800 men 


strong; eight regiments of Cuirassiers, 
eight regiments of Dragoons, four re- 
giments of Lancers, each 600 men strong. 
The whole ermy amounts, in time of 
peace, to 270,000 men, in time of war 
to 650,000. These troops are recruited 
from the German, Polish, and Italian do- 
mninions, according to the law of con- 
scription; from which, however, Hun- 
gary is exempt, in conformity to its con- 
stitution. Private soldiers are still sub- 
ject to flogging, and to the gantelope. 
The pay of a common soldicr of the In- 
fantry is six kreutzer, 2d, from which he 
has to pay for his half pound of meat ; 
with the rest he is provided. The Grena- 
diers, Ariillerists, and Cavallerists, have 
eight and ten kreutzers, from 24 to 3d. 
The monthly pay of the officers is, for an 
Ensign, 2/. 2s.; for a Lieuteuant, 21, 8s. ; 
for a Premier Lieutenant, 21, 18s.; for a 
Second Captain, 3/, 12s.; for a Captain 
Hauptmann, 7/. 88.3 a Major bas 1201, 
a-year; a Colonel Lieutenant, 1601. ; a 
Colonel, 3501.; a Field Marshal, 1600/, 
The officers of the staff, from the Major 
upwards, have horse rations ; the Major 
3, Colonel Licutenants 4, Colonels 6, 
Major Generals 8, Field Marshals 16. 
SWEDEN. 

Horlerg. — This celebrated Swedish 
artist was the son of a private soldier. 
At nine years of aye be gained his living 
by tending sheep; but even at that age 
his taste for paioting manifested itself in 
a remarkable manner. ‘The vignettes 
which he had seen in old catechisms and 
almanacks were his earliest models, He 
imitated them from memory on the bark 
of birch-trees. He also carved in wood 
all kinds of little figures, and ornamentd 
his father’s cottage with them. The only 
colours he possessed were ochre, chalk, 
and water, in which he steeped various 
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earths, By degrees, however, he im- 
proved these coarse materials, so as to 
form from them a very tolerable set of 
crayons. If, fortunately, he obtained a 
sheet of paper, he attempted to colour his 
designs with the juice of wild plants. In 
the forests and in the fields, he sketched 
with charcoal on the trunks of great 
trees. At fourteen, he endeavoured to 
obtain employment with a painter at 
Wexio, but his parents requiring his as- 
sistance, be was obliged to return, and 
resume the crook. ‘The care of bis flock 
did not prevent him from re-engaging in 
his old amusements; but one day, being 
too far advanced in the woods, a wolf 
devoured some of his sheep; and not 
daring to re-appear before his master, he 
fled. After numerous obstacles, ia 1763 
he became the pupil of a painter at Got- 
tenburg. Five years afterwards he began 
to be regularly occupied, married, and 
lived very comfortably. It was not until 
1763 that he conceived the design, in the 
execution of which he was assisted by 
some warm friends, of improving himself 
in his art at the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm. There, for the first time, he stu- 
died the great masters, and obtained se- 
veral medals for bis performances. In 
the exhibitions, his pictures were preferred 
to all others, his reputation rapidly in- 
creased, and orders poured upon him too 
thickly for execution. In 1790, he went 
and established himself at Olstorp, where 
he finished most of his church-pictures. 
In 1797, he was elected a member of the 
Academy, and appointed painter to the 
king. He died in 1816, aged 70; leaving 
behind him a great many pictures, chiefly 
of scriptural subjects, and innumerable 
designs. In private life, Horberg was the 
best of men. He was distinguished by 
good humour and sociability. 
PIEDMONT. 

Turin.—Hs Majesty had given to the 
Marchese Biondi di Badino the bonoura- 
ble commission to make some excavations 
in the land attached to the Villa Rufinella, 
belonging to his majesty. These re- 
searches, commenced in 1625, and con- 
tinued in 1626, have been very produc- 
tive, and the Roman Gazette has several 
times spoken of the discovery made there 
of the celebrated city of Tusculum ; of 
the two gates, one on the west towards 
Rome, the other on the north towards La- 
bico : of the walls, ofthe military column, 
of the sepulchres, and of the aqueduct, 
which are to be seen without the city; as 
well as of the temples, the private houses, 
and public edifices, which are within the 
walls; all which things, by the royal 
munificence, remain uncovered, in order 
to satisfy the learned curiosity of the 


great numbers of persons who go thither 
to admire them. With respect to the 
works of sculpture and painting found 
among those extensive ruins, his Ma- 
jesty, with the consent of his Holiness, 
ordered them to be brought to Piedmont, 
and placed ina saloon of his royal Cas- 
tello di Aglié. These are now to be seen 
in this saloon; on one of the walls of 
which are the following words in gold 
letters : 
‘¢ MONVMENTA TVSCVLANA.” 

To commence, there are four statues, 
all larger than life. The first represents 
Augustus, crowned with a garland of 
oak. He wears a cuirass, with figures 
carved on it, damaged by age, but of 
extraordinary workmanship. On the 
lower part are allegorical figures of the 
provinces conquered by him, some in 
chains, some in the act of weeping. Above 
them are two rivers, one under the sym- 
bol of a man, the other of a woman, 
which perhaps were meant to indicate 
the places where the battles were fought ; 
at the top are two Centaurs, the emblems 
of strength, displaying their trophies. 
The one on the left is almost entirely 
covered with the chlamys, which falls 
majestically from the shoulders to the 
feet of the conqueror, and forms a fold on 
his leftarm. In his left hand he holds a 
globe, on which is a bronze Victory, 
with outspread wings; his right hand is 
closed to hold the spear, which supports 
the arm; the latter, which is quite naked, 
exhibits the muscles and veins wonder- 
fully marked, with the strictest regard to 
anatomy. We may say, without fear of 
being mistaken, that this work is ante- 
rior to the birth of Christ ; for the figures 
of the provinces and the crown of oak in- 
dicate that this statue was executed at 
the time when the civic crown was de- 
creed to Augustus, the restorer of peace, 
and which is seen on medals, with the 
epigraph— 

‘* OB CIVES SERVATOS.” 

The second statue represents Tiberius 
seated, and in the act of speaking. He 
is nearly naked ; and the artist (whoever 
he may have been) deserves the highest 
praise for having given to the marble the 
effeminate softness which rendered torpid 
the body of that crafty emperor, who 
often lived retired in the island of Capri 
and in the city of Tusculum, A rich gar- 
ment, in the fashion of a mantle, covers 
the left arm to below the elbow, and, 
leaving uncovered all the front of the 
bust, falls between the legs, of which the 
left is naked, and the right covered to the 
foot. The right arm is naked, and the 
hand placed near the knee, holding a 
scroll. 
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The other two statues nearly resemble 
each other; they represent two magis- 
trates, one in the prime of life, the other 
older ; both wear the senatorial habit ; 
each has a scroll in his hand, and a cas- 
ket under his feet. 

A boy, though small, is not inferior to 
the above four statues. He is quite naked, 
except that a very light cloth covers a 
part of his body. He is sitting, and holds 
in his arms a little pig, which seems en- 
deavouring to get away; but the boy, 
rapidly turning from the right side to the 
left, and placing one hand on his back, 
and the other under his snout, baffles all 
his efforts. This instantaneous motion is 
as well expressed as possible ; and in the 
beautiful countenance of the boy there is 
an air of simplicity, animated by satis- 
faction, at having prevented the escape of 
his prisoner. 

Besides these principal monuments of 
sculpture, there are the following: the 
bust of Rutilia, a noble matron of Tus- 
culum. A bust of Diana, in tolerable 
preservation. A half figure of the same 
goddess. A head of Jupiter. Two Buc- 
chlic Herme; one of these has two 
heads ; one that of a young woman, the 
other that of an old man, with a long 
beard. Lastly, a small medallion, with 
a head of Apollo in bas relief. 

The painted walls are arranged in ten 
compartments. The two largest repre- 
sent hunting-scenes: in the first, two dogs 
are in pursuit of a porcupine; in the se- 
cond, a dog pursues a stag. Round both 
are beautiful ornaments, in that elegant 
style which Raphael learnt from the good 
antiques. ‘Two others represent Cupids ; 
one holds a torch, the other is fying—on 
a black ground, enlivened with fruits and 
flowers. In the fifth is a goat sucking ; 
in the sixth, an eagle, with two crowns 
in his talons. In the seventh is a border 
with beautiful ornaments. Inthe eighth, 
a bacchanalian scene ; a tiger is guarding 
a vase full of grapes, and on the other 
side is a mask, The ninth and tenth con- 
tain the portraits of an old man, and of a 
youth with fair hair; the animation of 
the countenance and the turn of the eyes 
show the skill of the artist. 

Six marble busts are on the grand 
staircase. Three of these represent Mæ- 
cenas, Titus, and Caracalla. 

NAPLES. 

Herculaneum.—It is deeply to be re- 


gretted that the excavations at Hercula- 


neum have been discontinued. Litera- 
ture will suffer as severely as the arts by 
this circumstance ; for it is Herculaneum 
alone that has furnished Greek and Latin 
manuscripts susceptible of being deci- 
phered. ‘Those found at Pompeii fall into 


dust. It would be necessary, however, to 
pull down Resina and Portici, in order to 
complete the excavation of Herculaneum ; 
and such a step would be attended with 
considerable expense. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Captain John Allen, of this town, 
master of the schooner Prince and Groves, 
with his crew, captured on the 13th of 
September last, a marine animal of an 
uncommon description, in the following 
manner :—While the above vessel was 
lying in Schoodic river, a little above 
Lubec, the crew observed a strange crea- 
ture swimming about in the river, having 
come over the bar at high tide, and un- 
able to return on account of the shallow 
depth of water when the tide fell. They 
immediately manned their long boat, and 
went in pursuit of the animal, armed 
with muskets, axes, and a harpoon. 
They soon came near enough to throw a 
harpoon into him, when he proceeded 
with great velocity to the shore, forcing 
himself so far upon land that he could 
not return. They then commenced a dis- 
charge of musketry, and after firing forty 
balls into him, found that he was dead. 
They towed him to Lubec, where his skin 
was taken off and stuffed, and 8 bbls. of 
oil taken from his liver. We have not 
been able to obtain a particular descrip- 
tion of the fish, but Captain Allen writes 
that ** he was 28 feet in length, and 16 
feet 6inches round the largest part of his 
body—that he had got no name for it, 
and that 500 people had been to see it.” 
He is coming to the westward with his 
prize for exhibition, and expects to be in 
Salem in about a fortnight. The master 
of the vessel arrived here a day or two 
since from Lubec ; he has brought a spe- 
cimen of a sort of mane which encircles 
the neck of this strange fish. It consists 
of stiff sharp pointed bristles, about four 
inches long, resembling polished wire.— 
Salem Mass. Register. 

A few days since a young man, while on 
a hunting excursion in Saratoga county, 
observed a rattlesnake of an enormous 
size very near him, which he shot through 
the head, and immediately after discover- 
ed himself surrounded on every side by 
these venomous serpents. He then com- 
menced using the club law on them, and 
before they had made good their retreat, 
he had dispatched forty. He took four of 
them home, which proved to be over four 
and a half feet in length, and nine inches 
in circumference. It is supposed they 
were about thirty years old —Allany Ad- 
vertiser. 

CANADA. 

Population of Canada, &c—~In the 

map attached to the Report on Emigra- 
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tion, the following table appears of the 
population of the British North American 
possessions ;— 1606 1825. 


Lower Canada.,. .... 200,000 430,679 
Upper Canada...... 70,714 157,541 
New Brunswick .... 35,000 72,932 
Nova Scotia........ 65,000 104,000 
Cape Breton........ 2,513 16,000 
Prince Edward's Island 9,676 28,657 
Newfcundland,,.... 26,505 63,644 

409,412 873,453 


Imports from these 

colonies into Bri- 

tain ........-- 080,8120. 1,312,9110. 
Exports to ditto 

from Britain ....975,058. 2,246,2232. 

AFRICA. 

Fernando Po. — It was on Sunday 
evening, the 2d of September, that the 
vessels, the Eden and the Diadem trans- 
port, anchored in Sierra Leone. From 
that period to the 30th, such was the cli- 
mate at Une season, rain fell every day, 
more or less, and some days incessantly, 
literally pouring. Only one man, how- 
ever, had died of fever; and that might 
be attributed to his own folly, as he ran 
away froma boat, and slept about in the 
huts several nights. The framed wooden 
houses which our countrymen have car- 
ried out with them, are ready for imme- 
diate erection on arriving at their desti- 
nation. The officers engaged in the expe- 
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dition are all in high spirits, and look 
forward with confidence to the success 
of the new settiement. ‘The European 
artificers on board are equally sanguine ; 
and a number of the inhabitants of Sierra 
Leone, tradesmen and labourers, have 
volunteered to proceed to Fernando Po. 

Instead of appointing a major-general, 
with an expensive establishment, to suc- 
ceed the lamented Sir Neil Campbell as 
governor of Sierra Leone, the care and 
superintendence of the colony is intrust- 
ed, we understand, to Colonel Denham, 
us lieutenant-governor, with, of course, 
retrenched salary and allowances. The 
appointment of governor of Sierra Leone 
has always, we believe, included the 
colonelcy of the Royal African Corps. 

There is a son of Mungo Park waiting 
at Accra for the Eden, by which he ex- 
pects to receive some scientific instru- 
ments from Europe. This modern Tele- 
machus is a midshipman belonging to the 
Sybille, and is on the point of setting out 
in quest of certain intelligence respecting 
his father’s death. He has already been 
a journey of about ninety miles into the 
interior, in order to feel his way; and he 
appears to like his farther plan very 
much, having assurance of three hundred 
miles safe convoy. He goes habited like 
a black, with a cloth about his loins; vils 
his skin every day, and wears neither 
shoes nor stockings. 
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Draining Lands; by Mr. Davis.—1 
went to Hayliog Island, and passed a long 
morning in the careful inspection of the 
works then in operation, and of the lands 
which had been at various times pre- 
viously drained. 1 will first describe the 
process of this mode of improvement ; 
then add my humble opinion of its merits. 
The application of the system is wholly 
on arable lands, of a strong loam on a re- 
tentive subsoil. 

t. Mark out lines of drains, about one 
or two perches apart :—commonly one 
and a half, sometimes two perches, here 
called ‘* rods.” 

2. With a ** wooden rammer” well 
hammer the surface-earth along the lines 
of the intended drains. This instrument 
is a plain block of woud, eighteen inches 
long, eight inches deep, four inches wide, 
with a long handle used as an upright 
bottle. 

3. Cut the drain at top about ten inches 
wide, and five inches deep, take out a 
narrow strip (one-third of width) which 
will allow the draining clod to be taken 
up whole. 


4. Then cut the clods by chopping 
across Nine to twelve inches in width, and 
passing the spade under them at about five 
inches deep. ‘The clods will thus be turn- 
ed out in the shape of a brick of some- 
what enlarged dimensions, viz. teninches 
long, six inches wide, five inches deep. 

5. Deepea the drain twenty-four to 
thirty inches, say twenty-seven inches 
from the surface, in shape of a wedge : 
ten inches wide at top, one and a half 
inches at bottom. ‘The tools used are 
much like those of the turf-drainers at 
Witham in Somersetshire, viz. a concave 
spade with a long bit, about five inches 
wide; a long cutting narrow spade, four- 
teen inches by two and a half, tapering 
to one and a half; and two scoops in- 
verted at right angles; the blade of the 
smaller one being in length twelve inches 
by one and a half wide, for cleaning out 
the drains. 

6. ‘Throw in the clods, surface down- 
wards, along the length of the drains, 
with the ends close progressively. With 
the wooden rammer beat the clods, walk- 
ing thereon to force them down the 
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wedge. The space left under the clods 
for the drain will be full ten inches deep. 

7. Then fill in the earth to the surface, 
and the drain is completed. 

Mr. Osborne commonly leaves the 
drains open till the first rains have soaked 
the clods; he then fills in, and ploughs 
over the drains with the general surface 
indiscriminately. The drains are cut in 
straight lines (commonly) from hedge to 
hedge, some of them emptying at both 
ends, It is proper to put a draining tile 
at the mouth of every drain to save the 
ends from frosts. Each drain is distinct, 
so that a stoppage is more readily dis- 
covered and cured. A pure clean clod is 
recommended from lea ground. Vegeta- 
tion (of grass or weeds) is objectionable— 
as by decay of the plants the clod would 
probably moulder. The fall should be 
but little, that water only may run. The 
work is paid for by statute running mea- 
sure, 5s. 6d. for twenty rods; viz. a little 
more than three-pence per rod forward. 
In very wet land this would not cost above 
forty shillings per acre, and in lands mo- 
derately wet thirty shillings would pay 
for anacre. The labourers find their own 
spades. Mr. Osborne finds all other 
tools, and the draining tiles for the mouths 
of the drains. The labourers set them, 
and, when necessary, cut through the 
banks to let the drains into the ditches, 
without extra charge. Nearly the whole 
of his land is thus drained. And in fields 
where formerly green crops rotted in the 
ground, he now feeds off turnips through 
the winter. He has, at this time, several 
fields of good turnips and Swedes, and 
last year he fed more than eight hundred 
sheep on turnips. The former mode of 
draining arable land on this farm was by 
beach from the shores of the island, about 
two miles heavy carriage. The farm was 
let to Mr. Osborne in 1819, on lease, for 
twenty-one years. It was then much out of 
condition, the former tenant having failed. 
The soil is good wheat land, and common- 
ly much improved by chalking; but the 
plant was used to suffer much in the win- 
ter. Ino the present system the wheat is 
grown on lands of three seven-’bout ridges 
thrown into one, and the plants are now 
healthy in the furrows, without auy water 
furrows. Lands were shown me which 
had been drained (successively) in each 
year from 1819 down to the present sea- 
son; and although this autumn had not 
produced much water to bring the drains 
into action, | could distinctly see at the 
outlets that they bad been serviceable at a 
recent period, and that even in works of 
Six to seven years standing, they were 


still effective, and, apparently, perfect. 
The estate has recently been sold accord- 
ing to the valuation of an eminent sur- 
veyor, at a price which has well repaid 
the late proprietor for his liberal lease in 
1819, and at a calculation which at once 
bespeaks the skill and good management 
of Mr. Osborne. 

Observations.—The system of draining 
here described isto me new, and I see 
therein the following advantages :— 

1. The saving of every expense of ma- 
terials, and of the carriage thereof. 

2. The consequent prevention of injury 
commonly incident to tender land by cart- 
ing thereon for proposed improvements. 

3. The land is made sound for carting 
manure at all seasons; and for the growth 
of winter-corn, without water-furrows. 

4. The clods are, by this process, coun- 
ter-sunk in the drains, so that wheels will 
not affect them by pressure. And if in 
deep tillage a plough were to take away 
one-half of the depth of the clod, the re- 
mainder would keep its place and do its 
duty. And lastly; the great object of 
taking surface-water from wet land is ef- 
fected at a small expense, and that ex- 
pense wholly manual labour.—Dec. 14, 
1827. 

Waste Lands.—It appears by an official 
return, that, since the commencement of 
the last century, upwards of six millions 
of acres of land have been inclosed and 
brought into a state of tillage in England, 
and that no less than eleven parts in 
twelve were inclosed ia one reigu—that 
of George IIL. the steady and constant pa- 
tron of agriculture. If we suppose that 
one-third of this quantity was already un- 
der some sort of tillage, as common land, 
still the waste surface reclaimed will 
amount to four millions of acres : this has 
added about one-seventh to the quantity 
of land previously cultivated in South Bri- 
tain, and no less than one hundred and 
sixty millions to the capital employed in 
agriculture. An addition, equivalent to 
eight millions of quarters of wheat has 
thus been made to the agricultural pro- 
duce of the country, and of one million 
and a half of persons to its population, 
supported entirely by the produce of land 
previously existing in a state of unpro- 
ductive waste. Notwithstanding these 
praiseworthy exertions, it is estimated 
that England alone still contains about 
six millions of acres of waste land, yield- 
ing but little produce; and that, inclad- 
ing Scotland and Ireland, the quantity of 
waste land in this kingdom cannot fall 
short of thirty millions of acres. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


Patent to Mr. HW. Holson, of Markfeld, 
for an wmproved method of paving streets, 
lanes, roads, and carriage ways m general, 
— lustend of picking up the ground loose 
(as is the practice in the present mode of 
paving), ram the ground on which the pa- 
ving is to be placed, well down, until itis 
as solid AS possible, tua form correspond- 
ing with the form the surface of the paving 
is to take when finished. The stones 
should be sorted, sv as to be nearly of an 
equal depth; mix up gravel or small trag- 
ments of stones with lime and water, intoa 
composition or kind of coarse mortar, 
and lay a bed (of sufficient thickness to 
allow for the irregularity of form in the 
bottom of the stones) of this composition 
on the ground which bas been previously 
rammed, and in this composition place 
the paving stones, and grout them full 
with finely sifted gravel or coarse sand, 
mixed up intoa liquid state with lime and 
water, in the same proportions as the 
composition the stones are laid in. All 
the paving done in one day must on the 
same day be well rammed to an even sur- 
face, and when so done must be again 
grouted full, with fine gravel or coarse 
sand, mixed up with lime and water as 
before. This must be done with each 
portion of paving, on the day on which 
the paving is executed ; and this method 
of ramming and grouting must be followed 
uponeach day as the paving proceeds ; 
and when so done, it would (if practica- 
ble) be desirable thatthe part paved should 
be left without carriages being permitted 
to go over it for three or four days, in 
order to let the composition of lime and 
gravel, or stone, set and harden, and it 
will then become firm and solid, and if 
the lime is of a proper quality, impervious 
to water, This method, if applied to pa- 
ving done with pebbles or unsquared 
stone, will be found advantageous in a 
proportionate degree to paving done with 
squared stones. The lime to be used in 
this method of paving should be stone or 
grey chalk lime, as lime of that descrip- 
tion will set and harden in water; and if 
of a good quality, the proportions of one 
measure of lime to four or five measures 
of gravel, or small fragments of stones, 
will be sufficient. 

French Inventions. —One object: which 
was intended for the Exhibition of Arts in 
Paris arrived too late; it would no doubt 
have excited the attention of the jury in 
no small degree ; it is an instrument call- 
ed * Regulateur-pendule.“ By the aid of 
this curious machine, clock-makers can 
regulate their pendulum clocks without 


trouble. It only requires to attach the 
instrument to the clock; if it goes too 
fast, it lengthens the pendulum, and if too 
slow, shortens it, until at length the clock 
keeps true mean time: its operation is 
declared to be infallible. It consists of a 
perfectly regulated clock, with a system 
of wheels attached to it; they are brought 
into connexion with the movement to be 
regulated, and operate so as to make it 
isochronous with the reguiator. One of 
the greatest dificultics the inventor had 
to contend with, was the system requiring 
odd and non-divisible numbers in diffe- 
rent wheels and pinions: this he at length 
surmounted, and is, I believe, the first 
who ever did. The ingenious artist is 
M. Destigny, of Rouen. 

In a late namber of the ‘ Bulletin des 
Sciences,” a process is mentioned by which 
paper can be made to resist moisture ; it 
is the invention of M. Engel, and consists 
in plunging unsized paper once or twice 
into a clear solution of mastic in oil of 
turpentine, and drying it afterwards by a 
gentle heat. The paper pressed in this 
manner, without becoming transparent, 
has all the properties of writing. paper, 
and may be employed for that purpose. 
When laid by, it is perfectly secure from 
being injured by mould or mildew, and is 
not likely to be destroyed by mice or in- 
sects. For passports, account books, and 
registers, this paper seems well adapted. 

Sicel.—A Mr. Mackintosh, in Scotland, 
bas lately takea out a patent for a new 
process of making steel, by impregnating 
the iron, at a higher temperature than 
heretofore, with carbon in a gaseous form, 

Improved Miner's Compass.—A new ma- 
thematical instrument has recently been 
invented by Stephen Barton} of Nuthall 
Colliery, whick is intended as a substitute 
for the miner’s compass. Such an in- 
strument as this has long been desired, 
on account of the many errors made by 
the best surveyors of mines, from the use 
of the common miner's compass, owing to 
the compass needle being attracted by va- 
rious metals in or about the working. 
The instrument to which we allude con- 
sists of a round brass plate, divided into 
forty-four chains, and then subdivided 
into ten links, with an index, and double 
sights, on a ball and socket, standing on 
a set of legs, with a joint in the middle. 
There is a small compass in the centre of 
the instrument to be used in finding the 
range of all strata: it is divided into 
twenty-four hours, and then subdivided 
into ten minutes. The instrument is so 
constructed, as to find all subterraneous 
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working in mines of every description 
with perfect accuracy, and among all sorts 
of metals ; and there is every reason to 
presume that it will prove of great uti- 
lity. 

To Lronze Statues, Medals, &c.—Take of 
sal-ammoniac two drachms; of salt of 
sorrel halfadrachm. Dissolve them in 
half a pint of white wine vinegar ; clean 
the metal to be bronzed trom verdigrise ; 
then moisten a brush, by dipping it gently 
into the above solution ; rub it continually 
on the same place till the colour becomes 
dry, and assumes the depth of shade re- 
quired. in order that the dyeing may be 
more rapid, this operation is to be per- 


PATENTS LATE 


R. Wheeler, of High Wycomb, for improve- 
ments On or iw retrigerators tor cooling fluids, No- 
vember 22, 2827. ; 

W. J. Dowding, of Poulshot, Wilts, for improve- 
ments ip machinery tor rolling or rollering wool 
from the carding engine. November 22, 1827. 

J. Roberts, of Wood-strect, and G. Upton, ot 
Queen street, Cheapside, London, tor improve- 
ments on argand and other lamps. Novemoer 24, 
187. 

J. A. Fulton, of Lawrence Pountney-lane, Lon- 
dou, lor a process of preparing or bleaching pepper. 
November 26, 1827. 

J. Apsey, of Joho-street, Waterloo-road, Lam- 
beth, for an improvement in machine ty to be used 
as # substitute for the crank. November 27, 
1827. 

J. Jenour, junior, of Brighton-street, St. Pancras, 
Middlesex, tor « cartridge or case, and method of 
more advantageously euclosing therein shot or 
other missiles tor the purpose of loading fire-wrms 
and guns of different desciiptions, November W. 
1827. 

W. Fawcett, of Liverpool, and M. Clarke, of 
Jamaica, tor an apparatus for the better maou. 
facture of sugar trom the canes, December 4, 
1827. 

RK. W. Winfield, of Birmingham, for improvements 
in tubes or rods, produced by «a new method of ma- 
nufacturing, and in the constructions, and for ma 
nufacturing the same, with vailous other impiove- 
ments, into part of bedsteads and other arlicies.— 
December 4, 1827. 

I. Bonnor, of Monkwearmouth Shore, Durham 
for improvemeats on safety lamps. December 4, 
181. 

J. Meadon, of Millbrook, near Southampton, 
Coachmaker, for improvements oa wheels tor cat- 
riaves. December 4, 1627. 

S. Wilkinson, of Holbeck, Yorkshire, for improve- 
ments a Mangles, which he iateuds to devonnuate 
“ Bullinan’s Patent Cabinet Mangles.” December 
4, 1827. 

Maurice de Jough, of Warrington, Lancashire, 
for improvements in machines adapted for sprnmiag, 
doubling, twisting, roving, or preparing cotton aud 
other fibrous substances. December 4, 1827. 

L. Tyndall, of Bumingham, tor improvements in 
the manutacture of buttons, and in the machinery 
oF apparatus tor manufacturing the same, commu. 
nicated to him by atoreigner. December 4, 1877. 

D. Ledsam and W. Joues, ot Birmingham, tor 
improvements ia machinery for culling sprigs, 
brads, aod nails. December 4, 1827. 

J. Robison, of Merchant's row, Limehouse, for an 
improvemen' in the manutacture of brushes of cer- 
taia descriptions, and in the manufacture of « ma- 
terial or materials, and the application thereof to 
the manufacture of brushes aud other parposes. 
December 4, 1827. 


formed in the sunshine, or by the heat of 
a stove. ‘The oftener it is repeated on the 
same place, the deeper proportionably wall 
be the colour of the bronze. 

Mr. Davis, an eminent chemist in 
Manchester, has just invented a process 
by which cotton, silk, or woollea may be 
readered completely impervious to water, 
without altering in the least the appear- 
ance of the substance to which it may be 
applied. Mr. Davis states that the silk, 
&c. may be prepared in any stage of its 
manufacture, with equal success ; and that 
no chemical agent with which he is ac- 
quainted, except such as would destroy 
the silk, will have any effect upon it. 


LY GRANTED, 


P. Steenstrup, of Basing-lane, London, for im- 
provements ta machinery jor propelling vessels, 
wiuch improvements are applicable lo other pur- 
poses. Liecember 11, 1827. 

J. UL. Sadler, of Hextou, Middiesex, for improve. 
mneuls on power looms tor the weasing of silk, 
cotton, linen, wool, flax and = be mp, and all mix- 
tures thercot, December 13, 1827. 

R. Rewcastle, of Newcastle-upon-tyne, Mill- 
wright, fora new and improved method of bultast- 
ing ships or vessels, December 13, 18@7. 

R. Stein, of Regent-stieet, tor an improvement in 
applying heat to the purpose of distillation, De- 
ce:mber 13, 1827. 

F. B. Geitlen, of Birmingham, for improvements 
oO Castors for turmiture, and other usetul purposes, 
December 13, 1827. 

H. Peto, ot Little Britain, London, tor an appa- 
ratus ter generating power. December 13, 1827. 

J. A. Berrollas, of Nelson street, City-road, Mid- 
dlesex, for a method of winding up @ pocket watch 
or clock without a key, which he calls * Berrollas's 
keyless watch or clock,” and also an improvement 
to be applied to his late invented detached alarum 
watch. December 13, 1827. 

A. Motz Skeue, ot Jermyn-street, Middlesex, for 
4a iinprovement oF improvemeats tu the mode ot 
propelling vessels through the water, and tor work. 
ing uudershot watermills. December 13, 1827. 

_ L. Stevens, of Plymouth, tor a new or im- 
proved method or methods of propelling vessels 
through or on the water by the aid of steam or 
other meaus or power, wad for its application to 
other purposes, December 18, 1827. 

lr. Tyudall of tirmingham, for mnprovements tn 
the machinery to be employed in vaking nails, 
brads, and screws, communicated to hun by a to. 
reiguer. December 18, 1827 

J. George, of Chaucery-lane, Middlesex, for pre- 
serving decked ships or vessels, s0 a8 to render 
them less lisbie to dry rot, and for preserving goods 
on board such ships and vessels trom damage by 
heat. December 18, 1897. 

I. S. Hollaud, et the city of London, for combi- 
nations of machinery for generating and communi 
cating powcr aad motion applicable to propelling o 
fixed machinery, as also floating bodies, carnages: 
aud other locomotive machines, and improvemeuts- 
December 19, 182 

W Harland, M.D. of Scarborough, for improve- 
ments in apparatus or machinery for propelling 
locomotive carriages, which improvements are also 
applicable to other usctul purposes, December 21. 

C. A. Ferguson, of Mili-wall, Poplar, aod J. P. 
Atlee, of Prospect-place, Depttord, tor inprove- 
ments in the construction of made masts. Decem- 
ber 22, 1827. 

W. tiale, of Colchester, Merchant, for improve- 
meots in machinery or apparatus for propelling 
vessels. December 27, 1827. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
The History of Kirkstall Abbey, 12mo, 8s. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOoiRS, Ac. 

Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries. 
By Leigh Hunt. ¢te. 

Memoirs of the Right Hon. George Canning. 
By De. Styles. 2vols. Avo. Il. Is. 

The Antidote, or Memoirs of a Freethinker. 
Qvols. lemo. Ys. 

Cradoce's Literary Memoirs. Vols. 11], and IV. 
Bro. 1). Bs. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, Character, Lite- 
rary, Professional, and Religious, ot the late John 
Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S.: with selections from 
his unpublished Papers. By Olinthus Gregory, 


LL.D. 
EDUCATION. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon; with a double trans. 
lation forthe use of Studeuts on the Hamiltonian 
System. Gvo. 12s. 


FINE ARTS. 


Monkeyans, or Men in Miniature. The subjects 
drawn trom Lite, and according to the present 
fashion. By Thomas Landseer. Part 1. Mo. Os, 
Proofs 12s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


The London Medical Gazette. No. V. 1s, 

A Practical Essay on Stricture of the Rectum 
illustrated by Cases, Kc. By Frederick Salmon. 
Bvo, Qs. 

Pathological and Practical Researches on Dis- 
eases of the Brain and the Spinal Cord. By John 
Abercrombie, M.D. Lvol. Svo. 1s. 

On Marsh Fever. By Dr. Maculloh. @vols, 8vo. 
il. 10s, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part XXII. 

Sketches of Modern Greece. By a young Vo- 
luoteer in the Greek Service. 2 vols. Bvo. 14, Is. 

A Chronological Record of British Finance, 
founded on Official Documents, from A. D. 55 to 
488. By Cesar Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. Folio. 
U. 10s, 

Description of the Circus situated on the Via 
Appia, ncar Rome, with some account of the Cir- 
censian Games. By the Rev. R. Burgess. 8vo. 
Os. 6d. 

Statement by the Council of the University of 
London, explanatory of the nature aud objects of 
the Instituuon. Bvo. @s. 

Popular Lectures on the Steam-Engine, &c. By 
the Rev. D. Lardoer, LL.D. 7s. 6d. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science iv Earnest, &c. 
with desigas by Cruikshank. 3 vols. 1@mo. 11. Is. 

Trausactions of the Linuean Society of London, 
Part 11. Vol. XV. 2. 

‘The Posthumous Papers of a Person lately about 
Town. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Lauai’s Ilistory of Painting in Italy. Translated 
by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Gvols. 8vo. 3/. 12s, 

The Pomological Magazine, No. III. 55 


A Mission, undertaken with a view to the Pro- 
pagation of Christian Koowledge, Ac. in Arabia. 
By the Rev. C. Judkin. SBvo. 10s, Gd. 

Letters tiom Greece, with Remarks on the Treaty 
of Interveution, By Fdward Bl squiere, Esq. Bvo, 

A Selection from German Prose Writers, With 
a double Translation, on the Hamiltonian System. 
Bvo. 10s, 

Phe Naturalist’s Journal. By the Hon, Danes 
Barrington. No. 

A Guide to Import rs and Purchasers of Wines, 


WZino. 5s. 


Music, 


The Beauties of Melody: A collection of the 
most popular Airs, Duets, Glees, &c. ot the best 
\uthors. By W. H. Plumstead, of Drury Laue 
Theatre. Bvo. 7s. Od. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

Sayings and Doings. ‘hud Series. 3 vols. post 
Bro. Ad. Ds. Gc 

Tales ot the West By the Author of * Letters 
from the East.” 2 vols. post Bvo,. 17. Is. 

A Second Series of the Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland, ¢ vols. Bvo, 16s. 

Cuthbert. 3 vols. post &vo. 1. Os. Gd. 

De Beauvoir, or Secoud Love. 3 vols. 12mo. 
1d. 48, 

fales of the Moors. Post 8vo. 10s, 6c. 


PORTRY. 
Evening Reflections in a Country Church Yard. 
A Poem. bvo. 3s, 
The Marriage in Cana. A Poem. By the Rev. 
E. Smediey, A.M. two. 2s. 6d, 
Crowning the British Poetesses. A Poem. 8vo. 2s. 
Thaumaturgus. A Poem. 8vo. 65. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts argued from 
the undesigned coiucidences to be found in them, 
&c. By the Rev. J.J Blunt. 8.0. 5s. Gd. 

Sermons. By the Rev. J. Procter, A.M. 1 vo!. 
Bvo. 10s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Captain Parry’s First, Second, and Third Voy- 
ages. 5 pocket volumes, 1. 

Journal of a Residence and Tour in Mexico in 
1896, with some account of the Mines in that coun- 
uy. By Captain G. Lyon, R. N. @ vols. Bvo Its. 

Narrative of an Attempt to reach the North 
Pole over the ice in sledge boats in 1897. 4to. 
41. 4s. 

Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa in 1821 and 18¢2,&c. By 
Captain F. W. Beechey, and H. W. Beechey, Esq. 
4to. 3/. 3s. 

Two Yearsin Ava. Byan Officer 8vo. I6s. 

The present State of Buenos Ayres, and the ad- 
jacent provinces of the Rio de la Plata. By J. A. 
B. Beaumont. 80. 

A Pilgrimage iv Europe and America, leading to 
the discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and 
Bloody River, &c. By J. C. Beltrami, Esq. 2 vols. 
two. 1. Lis. 6. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Marquis of Londonderry's Personal Narra- 
tive of the late War in Spain aod Portugal, is now 
very Dearly completed, aod may be expected, we 
believe, in the course of the present month. 

Mexico, io 18¢7, by H. G. Ward, Esq. late 
Charge d'Affaires of his Britannic Majesty vo that 
country, will very soon appear, The work has 
been somewhat delayed Ly the numerous eugrav- 
Ings preparing for it. 

Iu the press, Pelham; or, the Adventures of a 
Gentleman, 

In the press, Memoirs of the Life and Travels of 
John Ledyard, trom his Journals aud Correspond. 
euce. 

M. D'Israeli is engaged on a work of an import- 
ant nature, entitled, ‘Commentaries on the Life 
aud Reigo of Charles I. King ot England.’ 

* The Night Watch; or, Tales of the Sea,’ is in the 
press. 

Mr. Landor has finished a third volume of his 
* Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and 
Statesmen,” 

“The Roué, a Tale of Real Life,” will vers 
speedily appeor. 

Memorials of Shakspes ‘y werious Writers, 
and edited by Nathau Drake, M.D. are iw the 
press, 

Mr. Charles Hamilton Tee!ing, the friend of 
Wolfe Tone, has finished a Personal Narrative of 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, which will be publish- 
ed in a tew days. 

The Rev. Geoige Peacock has nearly ready a 
Treatise on Algebra, in one vil. Beo. 

A new work on the Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion, by ihe late Rev, Dr. Gerard, 
is in the press. 

The Rev, J. Rose is preparing for publication a 
Secoud Series of Discourses preached belore the 
University of Cambridge. 

Shortly will be published, a New Edition of the 
Prolegomena to the London Polyglott Bible, by 
Bishop Walton, accompanied by a varie:y of Notes 
illustrative of the ‘Text. By the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham, A.M. S.R.S., Archdeacoa ot Cleve- 
land. 

The Famous History of Fryer Bacon, with the 
Lives of the ‘Iwo Conjurors, Bungye and Vander- 
mast, will form the lenth Part of Mr. W. T. 
Thoms's Serics ot Karly Prose Romances. 

The Missionary Cabinet, comprising a Gazetteer 
of all the places occupied by Christian Missionaries, 
with a brief Geographical Description, &c., by the 
Rev. C. Williams. 

A newspaper, published twice a week, was com- 
menced at Odessa, in April 182. It was in the 
French language, was called the ‘ Messenger ot 
Southern Russia,” and was especially devoted to 
commercial affairs. In 1821, the same Journal was 
published in Russ as wel! as in French; but that 
practice was soon discontinaed, At that period 
theatrical criticism, and political and = scientific 
intelligence were added. Ina the latter end of 
1823, the “ Messenger” was replaced by the “ Odes. 
sa Journal, or Commercial Courier of New Rassia,” 
on a plan still more extensive. In the beeinmug 
of 1827, this Journal was reorganized; its objects 
were farther extended; and it was published in 
the Russ and French languages, Such is its pre- 
sent form; and it frequentiy contains much in- 
teresting matter. 

A new and entire edition of Luther's Works is 
now in the course of publicatior, at Erlangen. A 
selection of his Works, ‘ suited to the preseut age,’ 


in ten volumes, has been recently published at 
Hambureh. 

The Coronation Qath cousidered with reference 
to the Principles of the Revolution of 1688. By 


Charties Thomas Lane, Esq. of the Inaer Temple 
Second Edition, 


A pernodicel work of considerable interest 1s 
regularly published at the Llaveunab, called * An- 
nals of Screace, Agriculture, Commerce, and the 
Arts” It contains mach information, hitherto up. 
kuewn in Europe, respecting the Geography, Mb. 
neralogy, Botany, Statistics, &c, of the Island of 
Cuba. 

In the press, Elements of Geography, on a pew 
Plan, illustrated by Cuts and Maps, by Togram 
Cobbim, A. M. 

The Betrothed Lovers, a Milanese Tale of the 
Seventeenth Century, translated trom the Italian 
oft Alessandro Manzoni, in three vols, post Svo. ts 
about to appear, 

‘Sermons by the Author of Waverley! !''—Re.- 
ligious Discourses, by a Layman, are announced ; 
and it will excite the publie curiosity to learo that 
they Cousist of Lwo Sermons, by Sur Walter Scott. 

Among the literary reports of the day, it is men. 
tioned, that a Selection trom the Papers, Corre- 
spondence, Wc. of the late Mr. Constable, of Edin- 
burgh, ts likely to be published, 

Preparing tor publicauion, Chronology of the 
Reigns of George the Third and Fourth, by W. J. 
Betshom, Esq., with a General Chronology. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing by 
subscription, a Elistory of Imitation, comprising a 
detailed account of the Kites and Ceremonies, 
Doctrines aud Discipline, of all the Secret and 
Mystenous Institutions of the Ancient World, 
By the Rev. G, Oliver, Vicar of Clee. 

Preparing for publication, The Beggar of the 
Seas, or Belgium in the time of the Duke of Alba, 

In the press, Travels in Russia, Prussia and 
Finland. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. F.S A. 
illustrated with engravings, 

Specdily will be published, No. J. of Designs 
for Villas on a moderate scale of expense, adapted 
to the vicinity of the Metropolis or large towns. 
By J. G. Jackson. The work will be completed in 
six numbers. 

Preparing for publication, a Pocket Atlas, in 84 
M ips, illustrative of Modern and Ancient Geo 
graphy. By Mr. Turner. 

A copious English and Greek Dictionary, by 
the Rev. John Edwards, M.A. Rector of South 
Fernby, and one of the Masters at Harrow, is in 
the press. 

In the Press, Ao Essay on the Application of 
Mathematical Analysis to the Theories of Electri- 
city and Maguetism. 

In the Press,in 1 vol. 8vo. A Practical and 
Pathological Inquiry into the Sources aod Effects 
of Derangement of the Digestive Organs; embra. 
cing some Aflections of the Mind as well as 
Diseases of the Body. By William Cooke, Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mr. T. Pringle has in the press a Volume of 
Poetry, which, among other compositions, contains 
Descriptive Sketches of the wild scenery of Southern 
Atrica, and of the character and condition of its 
Native Tribes, written dusing the Author's resi- 
dence in that country. — 

Mr. Britton’s History and Illustrations of Peter. 
borough Cathedral, will be completed during the 
present month, and consist of Sixteen Eugravings, 
by J. Le Keux, Xe, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


JOSEPH PLANTA, ESy. FR. 5. 

This geotleman, who has been for se- 
veral years known as the principal libra- 
rian of the British Museum, was a native 
of Switzerland. He was born on the 21st 
of Pebruary1744 ; and was educated under 
the eye of his father, who, during bis lat- 
ter years, was an officer of the British 
Museum. With the usual accomplish- 
wents of a scholar, Mr. Planta became 
master of the most important modern lan- 
guages. Alter haviog been employed some 
time abroad, be returned to England in 
1772 ; and, on the death of his father in 
1773, he succeeded him, as an assistant 
librarian in the Museum. In 1774, Mr. 
Planta became a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety ; he soon afterwards had the honour 
of conducting the foreign correspondence 
of that learned body; and, in 1776, be 
was elected to the office of its secretary. 
in the latter year, also, be became under- 
librarian of the British Museum, an ap- 
pointment which be held until 1799, when, 
ou the death of Dr. Morton, he was ad- 
vanced to the ollice of principal librarian. 
Such be remained until the day of his 
death. Although a foreigner, no man 
cuuld be more generally esteemed, or 
could discharge more satisfactorily, the 
obderous duties of bis office. It is related 
of Mr. Planta, that when the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, on going over the 
library, Lappened to remark that the Mu- 
seum Of Paris contained a superior collec- 
tion of the rare, of the curious, and of the 
valuable — he replied, ** Your Majesty 
should consider that we have nothing bere 
but what bas been bonestly bought and 
paid for.” Me. Planta’s son was, several 
years since, introduced into the Secretary 
of State's office; and, for some time, he 
was under-secretary to the late Marquess 
of Londonderry, by whom he was much 
and confidentially employed, io his im- 
portant negotiations on the Continent. 
The late Mr. Planta had distinguished 
bitmeelf in the world of letters. He pub- 
lished ** An Essay on the Runic, or Scan- 
dinavian Language ,” ‘* The History of 
Helvetia,” in two volumes, quarw, ino 
1800; and, io 1802, a ** Catalogue of the 
MSS. in the Cottooiaa Library.”’ Not 
long since he produced ** A Short History 
of the Restoration of the Helvetic Repub- 
lic.” Mr. Planta died on the 3d of De- 
cember; and, on Sunday the 9th, his re- 
mains were interred in the parish church 
of St. George, Bloowsbury. They were 
attended to the grave by his sou, and also 
by the chief officers of the Museum, Mr, 


Planta has been succeeded in bis office of 
principal librarian of the British Museum 
by Henry Ellis, F.A.S. and LL.D. one of 
the Secretaries of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and Keeper of the MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum, 

DR. MARUM, 

On the 22d ult. in Dublin, the Right Rev. 
Dr. Marum, iu the 55th year of bia age. 
Dr. Marum, having completed bis clas- 
sical studies in the Catholic Seminary at 
Kilkenny, then under the direction of Drs. 
Dunue aud Lanigan, was seot by Dr. Troy, 
then Bishop of Ussory, to the Irish Col- 
lege in Salamanca. In the prosecution of 
his ecclesiastical studies, bis talents soon 
attracted the respect of his superiors; and 
so highly were they appreciated by all, 
that to this day ame is banded down, 
through along succession of students, ax 
one of the must distinguished members of 
that college, which has sapplied the Irish 
hierarchy with several eminent and high- 
lv-gifted prelates. After having cow- 
pleted the requisite studies, and obtained 
the other necessary degrees in theology, 
he was entitled to the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, and immediately appointed Vice- 
Rector and Professor, and, though so 
young, pumbered among the superiors of 
that celebrated university. Being recalled 
by his bishop, just as other still more bril- 
liant and alluring prospects of preferment 
in the Spanish church opened before him, 
and one office in particular of high trust 
and dignity, offered by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, was ready for his acceptance, 
he returned to his native country in the 
stormy and eventful year of 1796. With 
that humility that was peculiar to him, he 
seemed to forget the honours he bad earn- 
ed in a foreign University, and the dis- 
tinctions that would have awaited biw in 
a foreign land; and, in compliance with 
the command of his superior, engaged 
without delny in the hamble and laborious 
duties of the mission, in bis native dio- 
cese. He was shortly after invited w the 
College of Carlow, where he filled suc- 
cessively the chairs of Philosophy and 
Divinity. In the chair of Theology in 
particular, which he held for several 
years, he acquired @ reputation which 
equalled, if not surpassed, the high ex- 
pectations that were raised by the early 
exertions of his genius. Sooo after the 
decease of his predecessor, the Right Rev. 
Dr, Lanigan, in March 181], he was no- 
minated to the vacant see by the upani- 
mous voice of the clergy of the diocese. 
He was gifted with an understanding of 
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a superior order. His powerful mind 
penetrated, however abstruse and com- 
plicated, the question that might be 
submitted to bis decision: and it was 
observed, that, as if no reflection, no 
mental process of deduction were neces- 
sary to him—as if his knowledge were 
intuitive, he poured at once on the sub- 
ject the light of a commanding and lumi- 
nous intellect; while he inculcated his 
opinion with a warmth and energy of 
manner which made a deep avd lasting 
impression. These remarks, of course, ap- 
ply only to cases where he was officially 
consulted ; for, on other occasions, the 
humblest individual was not more unas- 
suming, less inclined to sway the opinions 
of others, Or more averse to parade or 
ostentatious display. Lenient and gentle 
in his administration, he chose rather to 
govern by persuasion than official autho- 
rity. Io general, it seemed his wish to 
win obedience rather than enforce it. 
Many other estimable qualities might be 
mentioned, but even in a hurried notice 
of this kind, his piety and great charities 
to the poor should not be forgotten; and, 
extensive and meritorious as these chari- 
ties were, we may renk among the fore- 
most and most laudable, that he was the 
parent, founder, and continued to be the 
protector and supporter, in a considerable 
degree, of that invaluable Institution, the 
Female Orphan Asylum, under the guid- 
ance and direction of the pious and cha- 
ritable ladies of the Presentation Convent. 
Though thirteen years Bishop of Ossory, 
and of very retired habits, he was not 
worth one shilling when he died! Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Leighlin and Kildare, 
and Dr. Kelly, Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore, presided at the performance of 
the solemn services of the funeral, 
LIRUT.-GRN. HUTTON. 

At Moate, near Athlone, county West- 
meath, Lieut.-General Henry Hutton, 
LL.D. of Aberdeen, F.S. A. London, 
only surviving son of the celebrated Dr. 
Charles Hutton. This officer was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery, February 21, 1777, First Lieu- 
tenant, July 7, 1779, and Captain, May 
21,1790. His early service was chiefly 
in the West Indies ; and he served also at 
Gibraltar. In 1794 he was with the forces 
under the command of the late General 
Sir Charles Grey, at the capture of the 
islands of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 
St. Lucie ; after which he was appointed 
to the command of the artillery at Gre- 
uada, from whence, some months after- 
wards, when the enemy had recovered 
oe of a great part of Guadaloupe, 

returned to that island, with the per- 
mission of the Commander of the Forces, 





Lieut.-Gen, Hutton—Captain Bathurst. 67 


upon urgent private affairs. Having, upon 
his arrival in the island, repaired to 
Brig.-Gen. Graham's post at Berville, and 
finding the detachment of artillery re- 
duced by sickness, without an officer ca- 
pable of service, and an attack on the 
post being immediately expected, he felt 
ithis duty, under such circumstances, to 
offer his services to Brig.-Gen, Grabam. 
This the General accepted, and after- 
wards noticed in a Letter to the Com- 
mander of the Forces, in very flattering 
terms towards him. The enemy having, 
on the 30th of September, made the ex- 
pected attack, he was wounded by a mus- 
ket-ball, which deprived bim of the sight 
of his right eye; and he afterwards be- 
came a prisoner of war with the small 
remnant of the troops, whose nombers 
were hourly diminished by the enemy's 


fire on the post, and the severe sickness 


which continued to prevail. A little be- 
fore this time Captain and Mrs. Vignoles 
(the latter being Captain Hutton’s sister) 
died while prisoners-of-war at Guada- 
loupe, of the yellow fever, Jeaving an 
infant son, whom with his nurse-maid 
Captain Hutton discovered in an extraor- 
dinary manner in one of the prisons, res- 
cued, and conveyed safely to England. 
After his retorn, having been exchanged 
in 1796, he served with his company in 
various situations on the coast, &c, 
during the remaining years of the war, 
He was raised to the rank of Major in 
1802; and upon the renewal of hostilities 
in 1403, being then promoted to the rank 
of Lient.-Colonel, be was appointed to 
the command of the artillery of an ex- 
tensive district in Ireland, which situation 
he held antil 1811, when he was advanced 
to the rank of Major-General. He re- 
ceived that of Lieut.-General in 1821, 
General Hutton was twice married. His 
first wite died at or near Canterbury, in 
1802, leaving one son, Charles, who died 
while he was a cadet in the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy. The General was again 
united in Ireland, about twenty years 
ago, toa sister of Dr. Barlow of Bath. 
By that lady, who survives him, be has 
left an only child, Henry, now at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. General Hutton was 
a scholar, and a man of research, and 
devoted much of his time to literary 
pursuits. 
CAPTAIN BATHURST, 

Captain Walter Bathurst, of the Genoa, 
was killed on the quarter-deck of his ves- 
sel shortly after the commencement of the 
action of Navarino. He was a nephew 


of the Bishop of Norwich; was made a 
Lieutenant in 1790; and confirmed as a 
Post Captain, Oct. 24, 1799. Previous 
to the latter promotion, he bad taken the 
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Ville de Paris, a first-rate, to the Medi- 
terranean, when he received the flag of 
Earl St. Vincent, and from whence he 
brought her home as a private ship, about 
August in the same year. ‘The Ear! re- 
hoisted his flag in the Ville de Paris, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Channel) fleet, 
April 25, 1800, and Captain Bathurst 
svon afterjoined the Eurydice of 24 guns ; 
in which ship, being on bis return from 
convoying the outward bound Quebec 
trade, he captured le Bougainville, French 
privateer of 14 guns and 67 men; and a 
Danish East Indiaman, about Apri! 1807. 
On the 20th October following, he sailed 
for the East Indies with despatches rela- 
tive to the peace of Amiens. Whilst on 
that station, Captain Bathurst removed 
successively into the Terpsichore and 
Pitt frigates; the former of which cap- 
tured a Dutch East Indiaman early in 
1805; the latter was employed in block- 
ading Port Louis, and took several 
prizes in June 1806. On the 20th of that 
month she had one man killed, and her 
hull much damaged by the fire from Fort 
Caunonnier, to which she was exposed 
during twenty minutes, without being 
able to return a single gun. The Pitt 
subsequently resumed her original name, 
Salsette, and was employed ia the Baltic, 
under the orders of Sir James Saumarez. 
fo January 1404, Captain Bathurst cap- 
tured the Russian cutter Apith, of 14 
guns and 61 men, 4 of whom were killed, 
and 8, including her commander, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Imperial navy, wounded, 
before she could be induced to surrender. 
The Salsette, on this occasion, had a 
marine killed by the cutter’s fire. lu 
July 1809, Captain Bathurst conducted a 
division of Earl Chatham's army to Wal- 
cheren. Towards the latter end of 1810, 
he removed into the Fame 74; in which 
ship he was actively employed on the 
Mediterranean station during the re- 
mainder of the war. Captain Bathurst 
was appointed to the Genoa 74 about three 
years ago, and, thongh in bad health, de- 
clined to leave her on being ordered to 
the Mediterranean, He married in 1808, 
Miss Marianne Wood, of Manchester- 
street, Manchester-square. To this lady, 
who with five children survives bim, the 
Lord High Admiral addressed with his 
own hand a letter of condolence, imme- 
diately on the receipt of the news of the 
battle. His body was brought home in 
the Genoa, and interred at Plymouth. 
PIRTRO MICHABLI. 

Pietro Michaeli, or Peter Mitchell, the 
pilot of the Asia, killed at Navarino, was 
a native of Milo, where his father, in 
1824, bore the title of English Consul, 
and was of such importance as to be fa- 
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miliarly called ‘‘ King of Milo.” Peter 
followed the profession of a pilot, in 
common with nearly all the respectable 
Miliotes. At the time of bis death he 
was about thirty-four years old, of the 
middle size, and possessed a remarkably 
pleasing and intelligent countenance. As 
a pilot, be was distinguished for his 
knowledge of the intricacies of the Archi- 
pelagu, for great coolness, activity, and 
nautical skill. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of his country, and spoke eloquently 
of her past glories. He showed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with history, and was 
altogether a fine sample of the modern 
Greek, refined by an iatercourse with the 
more civilized Europeans. 
sIk H. MONCRIEFF WELLWOOD, BART. 
Lately, at Burntfield Links,- aged se- 
venty-tive, the Rev. Sir Heary Moncrieff 
Wellwood, of Tuiliebole, Bart. D. D. 
F. R. S. E. senior Minister of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Edinburgh. This distinguished di- 
vine has for balf a century been one of 
the greatest ornaments of the Scottish 
church. He was the author of Sermons, 
published in 1205 and 1806, one preached 
at the funeral of the Rev. Andrew Hunter, 
D.D. in 1809; Discourses on the Evi- 
dences of the Jewish and Christian Reve- 
lations, with Notes, 1615; and an Account 
of the Life and Writings of John Erskine, 
D.D. one of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
1813. Sir Henry’s funeral was attended 
by a numerous concourse of the principal 
inhabitants, and nearly all the Presbyte- 
rian clergy of Edinburgh; and an elo- 
quent sermon, which has since been pub- 
lished, was preached by Dr. Thompson, 
the Minister of St. George’s. The follow- 
ing passages are extracted from it :—** He 
stood forth from among his contempora- 
ries, confessedly pre-eminent in strength 
of personal and of social character. There 
Was a magnanimity in his modes of think- 
ing and of acting, which was as evident 
to the eye of observation as were the li- 
neaments of his face and the dignity of 
his gait. His great and primary distinc- 
tion was a clear, profound, and powerful 
understanding, which spurned from it all 
tritles, and advanced to the decision it was 
to give with unhesitating promptitude and 
determined firmness. His mental supe- 
riority was not allied to the excursions of 
imagination, or to the elegances and re- 
finements of mere taste. To these he 
made no pretensions, though he was nei- 
ther indifferent to their charms, nor des- 
titute of relish for their finest and most 
classical displays. He chiefly delighted, 
however, and he chiefly excelled, in put- 
ting forth his master intellect on things 
of real importance to mankind. Those 
who knew him best, can best give witness 
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how faithfully and habitually he embodied 
his knowledge, and his principles, and his 
hopes as a Christian, into his life and de- 
portment, hix daily walk and conversa- 
tion ;—how tenderly he cared for the fa- 
therless and the widow that were so often 
committed to his charge ;—how active and 
assiduous he was in helping forward de- 
setving youth, in giving counsel and aid 
to the many who had recourse to him in 
their difficulties, and in doing good to all 
his brethren with unaffected kindness, as 
he had opportunity ;—how patient and 
resigned, amidst the severest bereave- 
ments (and of these he experienced not a 
few) with which Providence can visit the 
children of mortality;—how fervent in 
his devotions and prayers ;—how diligent 
in his study of the sacred volume, from 
which he drew all his religious opinions ; 
—how correct and dignified in the whole 
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of his personal demeanour ;— how enga- 
ging in the lighter play, as we ‘ in the 
graver exercise, of his social t ections; 
—and how ready, amidst all the attain- 
ments he had made, and all the honour 
he had received from men, to acknow- 
ledge the inadequacy of his services, and 
the sinfulness and imperfection that min- 
gled in all his doings, and still to betake 
bimself to the blood of sprinkling and the 
finished work of the Messiah, as all his 
refuge and as all his hope.”—Sir Heary 
lost his eldest son, William Wellwood 
Moncrieff, LL.D. who was Advocate for 
the Admiralty at Malta, September the 
5th, 1813. His second son, James, who, 
we presume, has succeeded to the Baro- 
netcy (which is one of the first conferred 
in Scotland in 1626), was married in 180¢ 
to Miss Robinson, daughter of a Captain 
Robinson, R. N. 





INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT. 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Water.—The means of supplying the 
immense demand required for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants of the cities 
of London, Westminster, and their envi- 
rons, with this indispensable element, 
whereby cleanliness, health, and comfort, 
especially to a crowded population, are 
administered to all classes, are of weighty 
importance. The impurity of the water 
which is at present supplied to the inha- 
bitants through the medium of the differ- 
ent water companies, was, during the 
month of May in the last year, so pointed 
out to the attention of the public, and 
condemned by scientific and medical gen- 
tlemen, and is so palpably demonstrable 
to any one of common observation, that 
an attempt at denying or palliating the 
fact by the advocates of the different wa- 
ter companies, or those interested therein, 
ought not to be allowed to weigh against 
evidence so indisputable, which can also 
be produced by any person examining the 
state of the water at the time it runs into 
their cisterns, more particularly those 
supplied by the companies which draw 
their water from the Thames. If left to 
settle, a thickish slimy appearance is visi- 
ble on the surface, it has much of ani- 
malcule, and emits a bad smell if the 
cistern be stirred. There was a_ time, 
but that has long passed, in which the in- 
habitants of these cities might have tole- 
rated the using of the Thames water; but 
so long ago as the period of Sir Hugh Mid- 
dieton’s bringing the New River water 
from so great a distancz, and at such ex- 
pense and risk, it appea:s that the Thames 
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water was considered impure and un- 
fit for domestic uses. The immense ex- 
tension of the capital requiring the num- 
ber of four or five hundred drains of all 
dimensions, emptying incessantly their 
contents into the river, collected from 
markets, manufactories, hospitals, gas 
works, and more than thirty thousand 
water-closets, have in our times conta- 
minated the river to such adegree, that se- 
veral species of very delicate fish have 
forsaken the stream in the vicinity of 
London. In addition to these nuisances, 
another still more dangerous and increas- 
ing, exists in the wet Docks—in proof of 
which, among many others of a similar 
nature which have appeared in the news- 
papers, the following is taken from ** The 
Courier,’’ August 26, 1827. 

** On Saturday an inquest was held on 
a youth, aged fourteen, who had fallen 
over boardinto the West India Export 
Dock, and was drowned, although in the 
water only three minutes : the poisonous 
nature of the stagnated fluid, which is so 
strongly impregnated with copper, defied 
all attempts to restore animation,” 

Between Blackwal! and London Bridge 
there area dozen of these poisonous re- 
servoirs, extending over a surface of more 
than two hundred acres, and of a depth 
of fluid, none less than twenty feet, and 
all in constant communication with the 
river. The impure water of these is 


driven up the stream every tide. But th 

is not all. Each copious shower of xaip 

that falls in London, cleansing street, 

lane, and alley, of its accumulated filth, 
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and pouring forth rivers of impurity into 
the very engine pumps of the water com- 
panies, may be added. Of eleven water 
companies that supply the metropolis, 
eight draw their supply entirely from the 
Thames, one from the River Lea, one 
from Deptford Creek, and one from the 
New River and the Thames jointly. It 
cannot be expected that accurate informa- 
tion of the gross account of their incomes 
is to be obtained by an individual, but it 
may be assumed, by estimation of the 
number of tenants at one for each taxed 
house, at little less than 300,000/. per 
annum, and increasing in the value of 
their shares and number of tenants. 
About fifteen to twenty years ago, in con- 
sequence of the increase of buildings, se- 
veral new water companies were esta- 
blished, each professing to produce a 
purer, more abundant supply, and cheap- 
er than its rival predecessor; but this, so 
far from being the case, was, after a few 
years, reversed ; some coalesced, and ac- 
tually applied to Parliament for a con- 
solidation of their interests, and attempt- 
ed to create a monopoly; but although 
this was defeated by the public spirit of 
some members of Parliament, yet a tacit 
understanding was agreed to for their 
mutual interest. In most cities of the 
continent of Europe, the supply of pure 
water to the inhabitants is, exclusively, 
the work of their governments, and is 
free of excessive tax or charge for that 
particular purpose; their fountains, 
which are always of the purest water, 
being ornamental! structures in the most 
public situations, from which every one 
may fetch what is required. The inhabit- 
ants of Amsterdam, although that city has 
a canal in almost every street, have water 
brought to them from ten miles distance 
in large floating tanks. The stupendous 
aqueduct at Lisbon is well known.—In 
a crowded close neighbourhood, the vici- 
nity of a soap manufactory, slaughter- 
house, tallow-melter, tanner, gas works, 
smoky engines or other noisome business, 
where bad and unwholesome air is likely 
to be engendered, none will reside but 
those whom necessity compels ; all others 
fly from them as from a pestilence, (or 
apply to the law to abate the nuisance,) 
and a remove to the sea-side or the coun- 
try is recommended as a renovator for the 
contamination of the impurity of the Lon- 
don air; but as yet no effectual succeda- 
neum has been recommended against the 
deleterious impurity of the London water. 
That the public have a just cause of com- 
plaint against the bad quality of the water 
supplied to them, has been proved at a 
public meeting. The public havea right, 
also, to require of the companies to sup- 
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ply them with pure and wholesome water. 
It can be made manifest and proved, that 
it is in their power to obtain a supply 
of such ; they therefore ought to be com- 
pelled so to do by an Act of the Lezgis- 
lature; otherwise new companies, that 
will undertake to produce a supply of 
pure and wholesome water, should be 
established by charter. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. W. Hildyard, M.A. to the Impropriate 
Rectory ot Lianceler, Carmarthenshire. 

The Rev. Joha Bowen, to the Rectory of Baw- 
drip, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Law, to a Canon Resi- 
dentiaryship in Wells Cathedral. 

The Rev. L. Jenyns, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Swaffham Bulbeck, Cambridgeshire, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. J. Jackson 

The Rev. R, Decker, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Wakerley, Northamptonshire, void by the cession of 
the Rev. C. Arnold. 

The Rev. BE. Walter, B.A. to the Vicarage of 
Woodhall, near Horncastle. 

The Rev. R. S, Dixon, LL.B. to the Sinecure 
Rectory of Great Tey and Chappel, Essex. 

The Rev. Walter Trevelyan, M.A. to the Rec 
tory of Nettlecombe, Somersetshire, vacant by the 
death of the Venerable Archdeacon Trevelyan. 

The Rev. J. D.O. Crosse, B.A. to the Vicarage 
of Paulet, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. J. White, B.A, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Stokelane, Somersetshire. 

The Rev. J. Warne, B.A. of Trinity Colleee, 
Cambridge, to a Minor Canonry in Bristol Ca- 
thedral. 

The Rev.G. Mingaye, M.A. Rector of Kennett, 
to hold by dispensation the Rectory of Wistow, 
Huutingdoashwe, 


—7 tn Paris, Dr. William English, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Maria Gordon. 

At St. George's, Hanower-square, Edmund Mills, 
of Binfield-lodge, Esq. to Mrs. H. Murray. 

At Chigwell, Essea, George Podmore, Esq. of 
Clapton, to Margaret Thomasine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late W. Pemberton, Esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, J. J. Bird, Esq. 
of Boughton, to Bligabeth, third daughter of James 
Smythe, Esq. of Maidstone, 

John Gurdon, Esq. of Assington Hall, Suffolk, to 
Aun, daughter of Colonel C. P. Leslie. 

Join Newton Lane, Esq, of Kiag’s Bromley 
Hall,to Agnes Bagot, secood daughter of the Right 
lion. Lord Bagot. 

At Watford, James, second son of Robert Sutton, 
Esq. of Rossway. to Charlotte, second daughter of 
G. ‘kington, Esq. 

At Windsor, J. P. Kennard, Esq, to Suphia, 
eldest daughter of Sir J. Chapman. 

At All Souls’ Church, Laogham-place, F. Lamb, 
Esq. of Witney, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the 
late J. Churchill, ~~ 

At Waicot, Bath, F. T. B. Davies, Esq. of Ches- 
ter-street, Grosvenor-place, to Mary Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter ot H. P. Blencowe, Esq. 

At St. George's, Southwark, C. Carter, Esq. of 
Rayleigh, to Jane, eldest daughter ot Mr. J. 
Hodgson. 

Died.}—Elizabeth, second daaghiter of Mr, Milla- 
ip, of the Bank of England. 

t Naples, the Rew. James Burgess. 

At Swithland Rectory, Leicestershire, Lady 
Harriet, the wife of the Hon. aud Rev. Henry D. 
Erskine. 

Robert Woodhouse, Esq. Plamian Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. 

At Pockeridge House, Wilts, the Lady of John 
Edrider, Esq. 

At Woodbridge, Mr. N. Redit. 

At Pimlico, Capta 1 Yelland, aged 73, one of the 
oldest Officers in the British Navy. 

The Rev. Christopher Anstey, of Trumpington. 

At Great Yarmouth, George Best Preston, se- 
cond son of Edmund i'reston, of that place. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. } 


—— —— — 


BERKSHIRE. 

Reading has followed the example of the Metro- 
polis, in establishing a Mechanics’ Institution. 
Very few mechanics, if they have a taste for read- 
ing,are able to procure books in any variety; and 
as for lectures, they have hitherto been quite 
above their reach. The Committee of the Reading 
Instituuion have lately removed the property be- 
longing to the Society, to a much more Convenient 
partof the town. When the Reading Institution 
finst sprang into existence, the Borough was a 
scene of angry political feeling. Happily for other 
institutions, as well as Unis, that feeling is fast sub- 
siding, and the Mechanics’ Institute can boast of 
many members who take different sides in political 
controversy. Mr. Brown, the lecturer, has lately 
delivered, gratuitously, to the members of the In- 
stitution, a course of interesting lectures, the first 
on the subject of British Antiquity, which he rén- 
dered highly instructive, end which he very clearly 
illustrated by plates, and a model of Stonehenge, 
This model he afterwards liberally presented to the 
Institution, which forms ap interesting feature in 
their museum. His second lecture was on the 
History of England, in which he introduced many 
instructive particulars relative to Reading. The 
last concluded the subject, in which he adduced 
many circumstances, which seemed strongly illus- 
trative of the fulfilment of some of the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testament. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Efforts to abolish the practice of paying a portion 
of the wages of labourers out of the Poor-rates 
have been made by the magistrates of Buckingham. 
shire, at Aylesbury. (The subject was introduced 
by an overseer of the poor, who put to the magis- 
trates the question, whether, as some of the poor 
had been offered work below the parish pay, the 
parish make up the difference to the labourers? 
To this question Lord Nugent answered that it was 
the very thing which the magistrates wished to 
guard the parish officers against. If they paid the 
poor any thing out of the rates for any labour ex- 
cept parish labour, whether it was one farthing or 
one huodied pounds, they would have it to make 
good out of their own pockets, for the magistrates 
would not pass their accounts while a single far- 
thing was charged in them for making up the de- 
ficiency of wages. ‘This practice being once abo- 
lished, it will not be so much in the power of 
farmers and other employcrs to combine effeetually 
together to bring the wages of labour to a lower 
rate than the parish pay ; and indeed, on the oc- 
casion to which we allude, it was stated by Lord 
Nugent, that, whenever he found that the farmers 
had conspired together to reduce the wages of la- 
bour to the parish price, he invariably told the pau- 
pers they had a right to refuse such insufficient 
wages, and throw themseives on the parish. The 
Rev. Mr. Owen also concurred in the opinion, and 
declared that, great as the farmers’ burdens were, 
such a proceeding was extremely unjust and im- 
proper. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridge, Jan. 4.—Prize Subjects.—The subject 
of the Chancellor's gold medal for the encourage- 
ment of English poetry, to such resident under- 
graduate as shall compose the best ode, or the 
best poem, iv heroic verse, for the present year, is— 
* The invasion of Russia by Napoleon Bonaparic.” 


Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, for the encou- 
ragement of Latin prose composition, to be open to 
all Bachelors of Arts, without distinction of years, 
who are not of sufficient standing to take the de- 
gree of Master of Arts; and two other prizes of 
fifteen guiveas each, given by the members for the 
university, to be open to all undergraduates who 
shall have resided not less than seven terms at the 
time when the exercises are to be sent in, The 
subjects for the present. year are :—1.For the Bache- 
lors—* De origine Scriptur@ Alphabetice.” @. For 
the undergraduates—* Quibus potissimum in rebus 
hodierni ab antiquis discrepent, et quas obcausas ?” 
Su William Browne's three gold medals, value 
five guineas each, to such resident undergraduates 
as shall compose :—1. The best Greek ode in imita. 
tion of Sappho. @. The best Latin ode in imitation 
of Horace, 3. The best Greek epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia; aod, 4 The best Latin 
epigram after the model of Martial. The subjects 
for the present year are :—1. For the Greek ode— 
Egyptus. 2. For the Latin ode—Hannibal. 3, For 
the Greek epigram— 
"Ev 3: weipa 

Tédos diapalvera, dy tis 

*Eloxwrepos yevnra 
4. For the Latin epigram— 

TWWAX rioraro épya, xaxas 8 Awloraro 

wavTa. 

The Porson prize is the interest of 4002. stock, to 
be annually employed in the purchase of one or 
more Greck books, to be given to such resident un- 
dergraduate as shall make the best translation 
of a proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. The subject for the present year 
is “ Troilus and Cressida,” Act III. Scene 3, be- 
ginning—“ Time hath, my Lord, a wallet on his 
back,” &c. and ending—“ And drove great Mars 
to faction.” The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean prize dissertation for the present year :— 
“How far have the laws of the Jews been abrogated 
by the Christian Dispensation (” 


CORNWALL. 


During the late storms the works at Bude have 
suffered damage, which, but for the enormous exer- 
tions and good conduct of the clerk to the Bude 
Harbour and Canal Company, would have been at- 
tended, in the reparation, with enormous expense. 
On the 18th, 19th, and 20th of December, the storm 
raged with tremendous fury; and on the 19th the 
breakwater sustained considerable damage. Mr, 
Honey, aware of the mischief, anxiously awaited 
the ebbing of the tide, when, though the night was 

itchy dark, save while illumined by the lightning, 

e repaired with a party of men to the spot, nor 
did he desist, though his life was every instant in 
jeopardy, until the breach the sea had made was 
so effectually stopped, that all fears of farther en- 
croachment ceased. Such was the violence of the 
“waves, that rocks of an enormous size were rent 
asunder, and pieces of more than ten tons weight 
carried, as if mere pebbles, a considerable distance 
from their previous resting-place ! 


DERBYSHIRE. 

In the parish register at Ashover, M the county 
of Derby, the following remarkable entry occurs in 
the yea: 1660:—“ Dorothy Matley, supposed wife 
to John Flint, of this parish, foreswore herself, 
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whereupon the ground opened, and she sunk over. 
heed, March @34, and being found dead, she was 
buried March 25th.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Aonasl General Meeting of the Gowrrnors 
of the Deaf and Dumb lustitation was, last month, 
held at the Castle of Exeter. The report of the 
Committee stated the highly gratifying prog:ess of 
the establishment ; twenty six poor children, from 
different parts of the four westera counties, are re, 
eciving instruction, and in all of them the changr, 
since they were admitted into the Institution, is 
remarkable; the callous apathy which previously 
characterized them being changed to mildoess and 
intelligence. The report then alluded to the io- 
creasing demands oo the charity, which had in. 
daced the Committee to purchase a freehold pro- 
perty in the parish of St. Leonard, where a suitable 
building is commenced; the attendant expenses 
would, however, render it necessary to make a 
turther call for assistance on a generous and cha- 
rituble public. An additional report from the 
PRullding Committee was presented, which satisfac- 
torily proved that they had performed their duties 
with « strict regard to rigid economy. 

At a meeting lately beld at the Royal Hotel, 
Plymouth, President, the Earl of Morley, the long 
pending subject of building public baths was dis- 
cused, and a committee appointed to report on 
the merits of plans and situations submitted and 
proposed, The 20th was fixed on for the reception 
ot the committee's report. Shares to the amount of 
about G000/, are already subscribed for. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

A remarkable proof of the great increase which 
has taken place ia the value of landed property, 
nad particularly of public houses, in Poole, during 
the last ceatury, was lately given at the Guildhall, 
when the Angel Inn, belonging to the Corporation, 
of which a lease was granted by them in 1729, for 
ninety yeers, at the trifling rent of Si. per annum, 
was pot up to be let to the best bidder tor a term 
of twenty-one years; and, after a severe contest 
between several brewers and others, taken by 
Messrs. Joseph and James King for that term, at 
the aunual reat of 1702. 


ESSEX. 

A vory full meeting of the Colchester Philoso- 
phical Society was held last month, to bear Mr. T. 
Crimes give a most able Lecture on Phonetic and 
Alphabetic Writing. Great numbers of Dissenters, 
and alinost all the individaals of the Society of 
Friends in the neighbourhood, were present. The 
lecture did great honoar to the progress and im- 
portance of the Society. The Lecturer expatiated 
om the renvarkable additional discoveries of Henry 
Salt, Fsq. the British Consal-general in Egypt 
(whose loss we have now to deplore), particularly 
bes discovery, from a sketch taken from the back of 
a small porticn at Medinet Haboo, of the name of 
“Tirakah, Kiog of Ethiopia,” coeval with Isaiah 
the prophet, proving that the Phonetic was in use 
full seven haudred years before the commencement 
of the Christian era, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A few years since, some workmen employed in 
digging for iwon ore, in the forest of Dean, broke 
into an excavation that, most probably, had been 
formed at avery remote period. As they were ex. 
ploring the cavera, they saw, with surprise, what ap- 
peared to them a human figure, which was in a dress 
answering to the costume of the ancient Romans. 
The admission of the air, however, in a very short 
time began to decompose the frail remnant of mor- 
talty; and oo their attempting to remove it, the 
whole mass mouldered into au impalpable dust. 
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Near the figure was an antique juc, firmly attached 
to the rock, and incrusted with stalactite; but this 
relic of antiquity was destroyed by the injudicious 
means resorted to tor its extraction from the mass 
in which it was imbedded. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Although the docks at Liverpool occupy about 
sixty acres of ground, the accommodation for ship- 
ping is pot yet found adequate to the vast and still 
increasing trade of the Mersey. A suite of new 
docks is about to be commenced on the Cheshire 
side of the river, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

To such an extent hes the typhus fever pre- 
vailed in the village of Arasby, in Leicestershie, 
that oat of a population of about one thousand, 
more than one hundred and twenty persons have 
been attacked by it within the last three months, 
Among the deaths were a respectable farmer and 
his wife, Elizabeth Neal, and a boy, all in one 
week. The alarm occasioned in Arusby by the 
prevalence of this disorder has become 50 great, 
that neighbour seems reluctant to visit neigi boar, 
and hence business and iotercourse are almost al 4 
stand still, Asan instance of the extent to which 
this fear exteuds, it was deemed necessary io lumi- 
gate the dissenting meeting-house, before public 
worship began. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

The Annual December Meeting of the Forest of 
Dean and Chepstow District Agricultural Society, 
was lately held at the Beaufort Arins Inn, Chepstow. 
The premiums were awarded as follows:—For the 
best common turnips, to Mr. Cadle, Stroat tarm, 
Gloucestershire; ditto, Swedes, Mr. L. Williams, 
Crossway-green farm, Monmouthshire; ditto, ge- 
ueral crop, Mr. Smith, New Passage; best pen of 
yeatling wethers, Mr. Rogers, Iton Hill, Mon- 
mouthshire; best boar, Mr. Williams, Beachley; 
best bull, Mr. Blunt, Dinham; best fat heiter, Mr. 
Wade, Plusterwine, Gloucestershire. — First pre- 
mium for in-door servants, to Wm. Morgan, servant 
to Mr. Smith, New Passage, twenty-four years; se- 
eond ditto, to Susan Pain, servant to Mr, L. Wil- 
lams, twelve years; tirst premium to out-door ditto, 
to Benjamin Weeks, servant to Mr, Thatcher, nit- 
teen years; second ditto, to James Arnold, servant 
to Mr. Blunt, Slough, fourteen years. ‘The meeting 
was bDumerously attended, 


NORFOLK. 

A communication has been just made to the 
Geological Society by one of its members, of a 
singular cave, nearly a mile in length, which has 
been recently discovered in the chalk strata at 
Heightoon Hill, near Norwich. The cave appears 
to have been excavated at some former period with 
the sole view of procuring flints, for the purpose of 
building the churches anc other ancient buildings 
of that city, which are almost wholly constructed 
of that durable material. The entrance to the cave 
having been blocked up with rubbish, its existence 
would, perhaps, have for ever remained unknown, 
but from siuking a well which intersected the line 
of the hollow. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

An interesting discovery was lately made by Mr. 
Artis, of a Roman villa in the neighbourhood of 
Helpstone (between Stamford «nd Pete: borough), 
oo a spot where even ao antiquary would not 
have anticipated any thing of the kind. The result 
of Mr. Artis’s researches is a fine tesselated pave- 
ment, of superior workmansnip and peculiar de- 
scription, which fully rewarded the labours of that 
spirtted and indefatigable inquirer into the buried 
remains of ancient times.—Hie is still in the 
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acighbourheod searching after Roman relics, and 
has been making some novel and important disco- 
veries iv the Bedford Purlieus, near Wansford, onr 
of which is an iron fouudty of the Romans, with 
the furnace, &c. remaining entire. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Antiquarian Society of Newcastle held their 
filteenth anniversary meeting at their apartments, 
on the @d ult. when the following officers were 
appointed for the yearr—Patron, His Grace the 
Dake of Northumberland, K.G. F.S.A. &c.—Pre. 
sident, Sir J. E. Swinburne, Bart. F.S.A. F.R.S.L. 
&c.—Vice-Presidents, Sir Charles Monck, Bart. 
C. W. Bigge, Esq. and James Losh, Esq.—Secreta- 
ries, the Rev. John Hodgson, and Mr. Adamson, 
F.S.A. F.R.S.L. &c.—Treasurer, Mr. Adamson.— 
Council, the Rev. W. Turner, Rev. A. Hedley, and 
Messieurs C. Cookson, J. T. Brockett, F.S.A., J. 
Murray, T. Bell, Thos. Hodgson, E. Charoley, C. 
J. Bigge, Wm, Clarke, J. Stanton and R. Thomp- 
son. After the election of the new members, Mr. 
Adamson, the secretary, read the report of the last 
year’s Council, wherein was noticed the recent 
publication of the first part of the second volume 
of the Society's Tiansactions, and that steps were 
taking to bring out, during the present year, two 
other parts, to complete the volume, The Council 
stated their regret, that as yet not any progress had 
beea made io the erection of the meditated arcade 
for the reception of the valuable collection of Ro- 
man antiquities belonging to the Society, which, 
for the present, it was intended to place under 
cover for protection; and that they hoped dona- 
tions, in aid of the sum the Society had subscribed, 
would be received, to enable them to carry the 
proposed plan into execution. The valuable acces- 
sions to the Society's library, by donations and pur- 
chase during the year, were next adverted to, and 
thanks given to the donors. 

The Trustees of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Sav- 
ings’ Bank have made their annual report up to 
Nov, 20, 1897, by which it appears that the sum of 
210,600/. 10s. 10d. was in the hands of the com. 
missioners for the reduction of the national debt, 
including interest: and that the number of depo- 
sitors were at that period 4002, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The Oxford Canal Company have determined to 
shorten their present circuitous line, thereby sav- 
ing many miles of navigation, and rendering their 
canal one of the most complete in the kingdom. 
By this improvement, the communication between 
the North and London will be facilitated, and the 
expense of canal conveyance along «ll the present 
lines between Birmingham aod Loudon be propor- 
tionably reduced. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


According to the Report of the Parliamentary 
Commissioners ov the state of the Public Charities, 
it appears, that in one of them in the county of 
Sulop, there are arrears now due to the poor 
for upwards of forty-two years!! The Provincial 
newspapers should extract from these reports as 
they are published, all that relates to their local 
interests, that the public, seeing the enormity of 
these time-crusted dilapidations, may seek the 
means of employiag in the original purposes of the 
pious donors no less a sum than 972,396. annually 
for England only. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

At a general mertiog of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen resident in the coanty of Somerset, to take 
the subject of Friendly Societies into consideration, 
held at the Town Hall, Wells, in August last, the 
Right Rev. the Bishop of the Diocese in the chair, 


it was enanimously resolved, that an institution be 
formed, and a fund be raised, to encourage the 
establishment of Friendly Societies on more just 
and equitable principles than those which have 
hitherto prevailed; that a committce be appointed 
to prepare a set of rules for their government; and 
that the committee do not make a re till they 
are acquainted with the result of the inquiries that 
have been long pending before the House of Com. 
mons on the subject. Subsequently, resolutions 
have been carried favourable to the proceeding. 

A new premium is offered by the Bath and West 
of Englund Society, to any individual, in any part 
of England, who shal! produce to the next Novem. 
ber meeting the best practical essay on the means 
of improving the British fleece, including both 
carding and combing wool, and any suggestions 
relative thereto, which may be beneficial to the 
grower of the article. 


SUFFOLK. 

The annual meeting of the Ipswich Mechanics’ 
Institute was lately held; the report said :-—** Three 
years have now elapsed since the formation of this 
Institution, and your committee are happy to re- 
port that, during the last year, its progress towurds 
the object for which it was designed has been very 
considerable, The valuable assistance which has 
been afforded it by many persons friendly to the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, both by donations 
and personal exertions, and also the desire evinced 
by the members to avail themselves of their patrons’ 
lierality, have placed it amongst the most prosper- 
vus of Mechanics’ Lnstitutions, 


SUSSEX. 

Mr. Sleigh lately delivered four Lectures on 
Physiology at the New Steine Library, Brighton. 
The Lecturer treated with great ability and clear. 
ness on a very difficult subject—that of the Organi- 
zation of Matter. He seemed to be of opinion that 
the vegetable kingdom possessed a susceptibility of 
existence, aud the power of contractibility, drawing 
however a clear line of distinction between perci- 
pient susceptibility, and the kind of existence 
which vegetables possess. He then passed to the 
structure of animals, and dwelt at considerable 
length on the powers and astonishing cnduwments 
of the human heart, arteries, veins, aud capillary 
tubes. He was of opinion the vacuum formed in 
the heart was not merely passive, but that it 
assisted in a material degree in drawing the blood 
from the extremities back to the heart, 

As some men were employed in digging a fish 
pond at Chichester, they found a lead coffin about 
four feet below the surface, which, upon opening 
it, was found to contain a humen skeleton, mea- 
suring nearly six feet. From the appearance of the 
bones it is conjectured to be the skeleton of a man. 
The greatest cure was observed in removing the 
coffin, so that the bones of the fingers, toes, Ac. 
remaiu in exactly the same places where they tell 
from the joints, and afford an interesting, but at 
the same time, a serious spectacle for contempla- 
tion. No inscription nor other data have yet been 
found, to mark the time in which it was deposited. 
The teeth are, most of them, quite pertect, and the 
vertebral joints are not entirely separated. The 
coffin was not soldered together in the way prac- 
tised at present, but the lead merely wrapped over, 
The bones changed considerably (as regards their 
consistency) after they were exposed to the air, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

A number of geutiemen assembled at the Public 
Office, Birmingham, lately, for the purpose of com. 
mencing a subscription towards the fund raising 
in the metropolis for the erection of & monument 
to the memory of Mr. Canning. Resolutions, it 
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sunderstood, were entered into, and a commitice 
formed for the purpose of forwarding the object of 
the meeting by contributions. 


WILTSHIRE. 


A preliminary meeting was lately held at the 
Bear lun, Devizes, for the purpose of establishing 
a Friendly Society for the couaty of Wilts, upon 
the principle of mutual insurance, by which « pro- 
vision for old age, sickness, or infirmity, may be 
secured by means of a smal! monthly contribution, 
There were present on the occasion most of the 
geatiemen of rank, fortune, aod influence in the 
county, headed by the Marquess of Lansdowne, the 
Lord. Lieutenant ; all of whom appeared deter- 
mintd to support, by their presence and their 
purses, en lostitution which promises so much 
rehef and assistance to the more humble of weir 
fellow-<reatures. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

At the half-yearly geocral assembly of the pro- 
prietors of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal 
Navigation, lately held at their office in Birming.- 
ham, a dividend was declared of two pounds per 
share, to be paid on the Ist of February. ‘The Ke- 
port afforded much satisfaction, in announcing 
large and “ steadily increasing tonnages.” [t was 
stated, that in a short time the debt of the Compa- 
ny (about 1000004.) might be put in a train of 
gradual liquidation, The tonnage during the half. 
year ending November 30, amounted to 11,423. 
During the yeer there was an increase of 4000/, 
compared with the previous yoar. 

Lhe carriage and horse-tolls at Worcester Bridge 
ceased last mouth, after having been levied for 
forty six years. This scene, taking place at the 
moment of the birth of the new year, was very 
animating. There is a fund reserved, which will 
produce 125. per anoum, for the repair of the 
bridge, &c. 


YORKSHIRE. 


It is in contemplation to apply to Parliament for 
an Act to cut a canal from the river Don, at Bal- 
ley, near Doncaster, to open a commupication with 
the river Trent. The proposed cut would pass 
through the Corporation Lands, by way of Ros- 
sington Bridge, aad through the townships of Cant- 
ley, Awkley, and Finningley, in a line to join the 
Vicker. Dike, which empties itself into the river 
‘Trent at Stockwith, about four miles below Gains- 
borough. Should this project be carried into effect, 
it would afford great tacility to the conveyance of 
merchandise from the counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham to Wakefield and the adjacent ma- 
nufacturing districts, 

It appears from the Hull papers, that the arrival 
of British and foreign vessels in the first nine 
months of the present year, as compared with last 
year, stands thus ;— 

uen Beitieh. . . .Se Foreign....671 

1827 British... 81¢ Foreign....619 
Making an increase of 280 in the number of British 
vessels, and a decrease of 52 in the number of 
foreiga vessels; and this is the effect of the system 
which those profound politicians, the Ultra Tories, 
pretended was to ruin the shipping interests of 
Great Britain. May we always be ruined after this 
fashion ! 

ln digging for the foundation of the new street 
without Micklegate-bar, York, several antiquities 
have been discovered. Amongst them are two 
coins of the Emperor Constantine; and aleo a sil- 
ver coin, the inscription on which is much effaced, 
but the head on the obverse is in good preserva- 
tion, A buckle of brass, which has apparently 
belonged to the belt of some armour or harness, 
was also found.—One of those very ancient coins, 
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representing Romulus aod Remus suckled by a 
wolf, was found amongst the rubbish, and though 
three thousand years old, is in good preservation. 

A cabinet of curiosities has been received for « 
Museum in York from Ceylon. They consist of a 
very curious lady's work-box ; a silver statue of the 
mother of Boodha; a figure of Boodha, preaching ; 
four carved ivory figures, three about five inches, 
and the fourth about two inches in height, beauti- 
fully executed; a ciunemon peeier, and a tom-tom 
beater, carved in wood ; specimens of the Singha- 
lese mode of writing, on slips of the talipot leat ;— 
these slips are folded in «# particular way, accord - 
ing to the rank of the party addressed ; drawings 
ot Singhalese idols; specimens of jewellery, mm 
brooches and rings, the workmanship of which is 
very fine, &e. 


WALES. 


Lately, whilst some men were employed in 
blowing up the rock at Nash Lime Kilns, near 
Presteign, Radnorshire, they exposed to view an 
entrance to a natural cavern or vault in the solid 
rock, which they immediately proceeded to inspect. 
The vault is 16 yards long, 12 ditto wide, and 25 
feet high ; it is beautifully incrusted with stalactite 
pendent from the roof, and rising from the floor in 
various fantastic shapes, presenting *o the spectator 
@ singular and pleasing appearance, 

The remains of the warlike works of our ancestors 
all sink into insignificance when compared with that 
nearly on the summit of Penmaen Mawr, about 
nine miles fiom Carnarvon, It is surrounded by 
astrong treble wall; within each wall are the 
foundation sites of more than a hundred round 
towers, each about eighteen feet diameter within ; 
the walls about six feet thick. The situation must 
have been impregnable. The entrance, which is 
steep and rocky, ascends by many turnings. One 
hundred men might defend it against five thou- 
sand. Within the walls is ample room for twenty 
thousand men! It is an immense hold, and the 
great shelter of the Welsh during the invasion of 
their country, before and subsequent to the mas. 
sacres of Edward I.— North Hales Chronicle. 


SCOTLAND. 


There are about five hundred schools in th 
Highlands, which supply instruction to twenty- 
five thousand children, ‘The number of children ot 
the proper age for attending school, estimated at 
one-eighth of the population, must be about fifty 
thousand ; but the proportion of scholars is proba- 
bly kept low in consequence of each attending a 
shorter period than he ought; and we may there- 
fore conclude that more than one-half,—probably 
two-thirds of all the children,—receive a certain 
amount of instruction. English exclusively is 
taught in three hundred of the schools; Gaelic in 
eighty; Gaelic and English together in a hun- 
dred and twenty. From the researches of the 
Inverness Society in 1822, we find that ove-half of 
all the inhabitants can read either in their own 
language or the English, and the proportion must 
be annually increasing. At present the reading 
population of the Highlands must comprise fully 
two hundred thousand persons, of whom probably 
ene hundred thousand read English, though many 
of them comprehend the sense but impertectly ; 
one hundred thousand more read Gaelic ; and three 
hundred thousand waderstand the Gaclic when 
read to them. 

During a gale from the north east, with a tre- 
mendous sweil of sea upon the coast of Sutherland. 
the resident inspector and artificers employed at 
the erection of Cape Wrath Lighthouse, observed 
the waves breaking “ very high” at about half-tide 
upon the Nun Rock, situated five leagues N.E. by). 
a quarter E. from the Cape. This reef extends about 
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one league 8.S.W. and N.N. EB. and on some parts 
of it there are not more than two anda half fathoms 
water in low tides. The siwnall island of Baleg on 
with the Cape land, leads right upon the Neo, 
which seems to be connected with the Stack and 
Skerry by a good fishing-bauk, on which the sound- 
ings are from 25 to 30 fathoms, The existence of 
the Nun rock was long doubtful, but in 1814 it was 
surveyed by order of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
in the Cherokee, Captain Ramage. 

The concluding monthly meeting of the North- 
ern Institution for the last year was held in De- 
cember; the Rev. Charles Fyvie in the chair ; when 
John S. Memes, Esq. LL.D. Rector of the Ayr 
Academy, was elected an honorary member ; James 
Christie, Esq. Solicitor, Banff, ang Alexander Fal- 
couer, Esq. Sheriff Subsutute of Nairnshire, corre- 
sponding members; and Sur William Gordon Cum- 
ming, of Altyre, Baronet, and Captain D. Mac- 
pherson, Collector of Custouts, laverness, ordinary 
members.—Among the letters :ead were two origi- 
nal letters belonging to Sic Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart. transcripts of which were deposited among 
the archives of the Institution. They were dated 
1739 and 1740, and were addressed by Simon Lord 
Fraser of Lovat to the Rev. Dr. Cumming, of the 
High Church, Edinburgh, requesting him to take 
the charge and suprrintend the education of the 
writer’s son, the Master of Lovat. These letters 
were highly characteristic of the old Lord's crafty 
policy, of appearing to keep on good terms with 
the friends of the reigning Government, of which 
Dr. Cumming was a warm supporter, while he 
secretly fomented the desigas of Prince Charles 
Edward. 


IRELAND. 


The Marquis Wellesley lately laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the bridge to commemorate the 
King’s visit to lreland. The trowel, which had 
been presented to him for the purpose, and which 
had been given to the Committee by Alderman 
West, was of the most costly deseription. ‘The 
handle was richly embossed with oak-leaf foliage, 
and studded with rubies and emeralds. Its eud 
cousisted of a marquis’s coronet, set with precious 
stones. On one side of the blade was engraved a 
view of the inteuded bridge, and the adjacent 
scenery, including the Wellington Testimonial, 
and on the reverse the following inscription : — 

With this Trowel, 
On the 12th Day of December, 1827, 
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ilis Exceilency the Most Noble 
Richard Marquis Wellesiey, 
Koight of he Garter, 
Lord Lieutenaat-Geueral 
and 
General Governor of lreland, 
Laid the First Stone of the Northera Pier of the 
Metal Bridge over the River Lidey. 

Near the Eutrance of the Phaoix Paik, 
Erected by Subscription, as a National 
Testimonial, 

In Commemoration of the Most Gracious Visit of 
this Majesty King George the Fourth 
to Ireland, 

On the 12th Day of August, 1821. 
George Papworth, Esq. Architect. 
Mr. Richardsun Robinson, of the Royal Phecnix 
lron Works, Contractor, 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, Bart. Chairman of the 
Managing Committee, 
The Hon. and Rev, Johu Pomeroy, Secretary. 
A copper-plate, and several pieces of the current 
coin of the realm, were deposited beneath the 
stone. The following is the inscription ou the 
copper. plate : ⸗ 
On the 12th Day of December, 1827, 
His Excellency the Most Noble 
Richard Marquis Wellesicy, 
Knight of the Garter, 
Lord Lieutenant-General 
and 
Governor-General of Ireland, 

Laid the First Stone of this Bridge, 
Erected by Subscription, as 4 National 
Testimonial, 

Jn commemoration of the Most Gracious Visit of 
Ilis Majesty, King George the Fourth 
to Ireland, 

On the 12th Day of August, 1821. 

George Pupworth, Esq. Architect. 

Mr. Richard Robinson, of the Royal Phanix 
Irou Works, Contractor, 

Sir Abraham Bradley King, Bart. Chairman of the 
Managing Committce, 

Tie Hon. and Rev. John Pomeroy, Secretary. 

When this was deposited in its place, the stone 
was lowered, The Marquis Wellesley, wearing a 
white sattin apron, fringed with Gold, was pre- 
sented with the trowel by the Llon, aud Rev, Mr. 
Pomeroy. After he had placed « small portion of 
mortar benesth the stone, he exclaimed “ I call 
this the bridge of George the Fourth,” 
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BAROMETER. ratunournu. RAIN. WINDs. 

Month, 

Highest] Lowest | Mean, | Hi. |Low.| om Inches. | N. | 8. |E.| W. |N. EIS. E.(N. Wis. | 
JAN. | 30,16} 28,02 '29,7200$ 52] 8 | 3: 3 3 | 2 1} 6 sii | 
FEB, § 30,40 | 29,39 20,9079 | 56 esl = ry 225 2) tall lbh 2h! bh | 
MAR. § 30,18 | 28,70 29,5952} 61 | 24 | 43,63 1 2,625 2; 3 ! Bh} 22h | 
AVRIL] 30,19 | 29,44 29,9644) 77 | 24 | 48,60 85 2h hth} 64 | th] BAL 5 | 74 
MAY | 30,03 | 29,10 29,68654 76 | 31 | 5483 9 1,975 | an ih} 1) Gal th] 2] be 
JUNE I 30,19 | 29,50 20,8377] 79 | 84 | 59,67 ,l 4, Atl 2hi 4thi 2] 8) th | 
JULY ] 30,30 | 29.64 29,9836 | 83 | 40 | 64,78 1,3525 | dali 3}; 2] 8] 8! Iga) 
AUG, ] 30,25 | 29,30 29,9023} 89 | 88 | 60,44 9 1,5 6 rtatzt oo 6 | Bh | 
SEPT. J 30,24 | 29,40 29,8983 9 70 | 33 | 57,74 . 3,225 8i2i/] tai 2 | alo! 6s 
OCT. } 30,30 | 29,05 29,6425 § 65 | 30 | 51,82 | 3,375 Sh 4 ih 4 | 6&1] Sh\ 7h 
NOV, 30,32 | 29,34 29,8389 | 63 | 19,5, 42,57 1,45 5 t 2 | 5} 918 
DEC. J 30,58 | 23,97 29,7836 | 57 | 27 | 43,95 F 4,325 1|2 4 | ¢} 4) 16 
— —— Se — pa 
‘Year | 30,58 | 28,70 29,2107 | 63 | 8 | 49,5 | 22,2025 42h 18 [12h 20 | gt | Pah} Gon | 142 | 
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Meteorological Journa!, from December 1 to December 31, 1827. 


Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 


Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 




















Thermometer. Barometer. 1827 Thermometer. Barometer. 
127. From To From To | ve From To From To 
| Dee. I Tr | 29,80 30,04 || Dec. 17 3247 30,12 30,00 
‘ 4 Al 29,06 20,28 i3 a is 29,70 2y.66 
3 49 43 29,63 29,78 19 26 ib 20.56 29,52 
| | a 56 20,74 29,84 0] 2 4 29,52 29.56 
' 5 <6 57 29,90 29,50 21 8 45 29,61 29.42 
6 0 3% 29.74 30,07 22 4) 29,43 29,59 
7 3! 49 M16 W968 23 7 ay 29,70 30,02 
8 82047 29,76 29,98 24 a OSM 29,72 29,86 
9 7 53 29,39 29,66 25 7 4 30,23 30,88 
10 7 BS 29,59 2.46 | * Yee 30,85 30,26 
ll 43 49 29,45 29,40 27 44 0 30,32 30,42 
; 12 82 47 29,40 290,34 |' 28 41 42 30,58 30,5! 
’ 13 as 4x 29,42 2,64 |. 2 27 47 49 «30.36 
i4 313 29,45 so | w 4 30,26 30,24 
15 338 53 256 258 || ai | 0 47 29,83 29,64 
16 43 41 29,58 20.v1 | 




















Bank Stock was on the 234 ult. 211—Three 
per Cent. Reduced, 86 Unrre quarters, three- 
eighths.—Three per Cent. Consols 86, 65 five- 
cighths—Three and half per Cent. Consols 4S 
half—Three and balf per Cent. Reduced 93 half, 


PRICE OF STOCKS. 


quarter—New Four per Cent. 1802, 10f quarter, 
eighth— Four per Cent. 1826, 102 three quarters, 
halt—Long Annuities, 19 nine-sixteeaths, half— 
India Stock 250 half, 250—Exchequer Bills 62,60 
pm.—Consols 28 Feb, t6, 85 three-quarters. 
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~ BANKRU PTS, 
FROM DECEMBER 5, 1827, To JANUARY 22, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


December 05. W. ADDISON and J. WREN, tine 
chester rae drapers, J. B. wo the elder and J. 


TAYL the younger, ockport, Cheshire, 1. 
founders. 3. noT —E * in Saddleworth, 
Yorkehire, clothier, NDR RICK, Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, grocer. F HASPELL, Man- 
chester, cordwainer. —3 FOVNTER, Lamb’s Con- 
dauit-etreet, Midd 


_ Leeeraber we WaneuP.. Dartford, Kent, patent 
machine and patent mangle manafacturer. J. 
SANDLLL, Lentish rte and of Pancras-street, Tot- 
pen oe oad, Middlesex, auctionerr. J. HORS. 
LEY. PBilliter-sqeare, m, merchant, J E. G. 
ihe Steckwell-pwee. Stockwell, Surrey, merchant. 
PARRY, Rathin, Denbighshire, linen aud woollen 
ph l. HALEY, oy Yorkshire, woollen 
cloth manufacturer. MARDALL. —128 
Leudon, brandy > F, THOMPSON, 
and * “4188 Ha⸗⸗ard. dealer in — 
phat. MONKHOUSE, Comberwell, Surrey, tavern 
keeper. RK. HO DSON, Cobeourgh-place, Boreugh 
Read, Surrey, glass and chinaman. 
Janvary 1. Bovaser (and net ROBERT HOD- 
oor. as advertised i m the Garette of Friday teat) Co- 
ch. Borough-roed, Sa + glass and chinaman. 
*8 ti. Oy — — lane, London, mercheut. Hi. 
ER, eh 1 master moeriner. G. HUNT, 
=, ‘dealer. J. —3 —8 
J —— 204 manufacturer. Che 
Pontefract corn and cattle dealer, “ 
DRIV — “CGloceaterabire, elothier. cE 
COLL. « ONES, * ire, merchants 
W. GRACLE, Berwick one | Teed, printer. D. 
OLIVER, — 


Jeauary eS We RILEY. “Tavenahaline, Manchester, 
corn factor. 3. PF. WAROLE, W wi Staf- 
fordshire, mercer ead tr. BE. Lawrence 
Fouctnay teat, London, dry salter. NORNTON. 
New Palace-yard, Westminster, ~ IE. and ship — 


W. STREL, Liverpool, alass ~~ ramen nagy 2 
WALKER, with — 7 OA 
: , Wekefie * York- 
i STOKES, Wine Winchester, butcher. 
5. 2 non * rehire Leg 

Jan “SIRDENDURG. Nights —BR 

— recente su 

nalts OLDFIELD, of the O 
Mall, ‘iddiowns wine TAY- 
oe. © the ree PNICHOL mee,’ street, 


AN. Livero late of Mar. bereuch, 
t late 
“. aa og the eller. Man- 


Wiles, cherse-factor. 
RAGG, Mansfield, 


chest: r, lapboard maker. 


2* tt. M. IZANT, Unien-street, Santhwark, 
baker. E. HUGHES, Liverpool, grocer D’'M'VIC- 
CAR and W. W. TAIT, Liverpool, merchants R. 
ELLIS, Brighton, haberdesher. | J WALTERS, Com 
Creme. BUTTIVAN Fr Kppledore, 1 — an 

ore and 
Moa. TLLINGWORTH, East leia Chambers, Leaden- 
hall-strect, merchants 

January 1s T. WOODF TELD the elder, White-street, 
Little Moo cs London horse dealer. T.PLUMF, 
Paul street. Finshury- Middlesex, victualler, G. 
BELL, Bishop Wearmouth, urbem, coal fitter ond * 

RIANT, North Fleet, Kent, jobbe 
9A KES, ww** Market, Norfolk, — end é 

PECK, Bache, Cheshire, wine merehant. J. PA Y. 
Salford, Lauceshire, coal dealer. T. WINKLESS, 
Coventry, ribbon manufecturer. R. PARKINSON, 
— Le re, lace manufacturer. G. 

LLSOP, Nottingham, — manufacturer. T. 
PERKINS, Lower Se —77 Worcestershire, malt·to and 
farmer. 8S. GARTHWAITE, Gibsou-street, New Cut, 
I — re OF * 

ILSON, Coventry, carrier. J. 
KENDE ek, — — aaa anlenanes. 
M. LYO i ,and — —“ Ald ate, 
“Cl * Northampton, 


victwaller, 
maker not poedery —* 
—— J. rig dO ME, Liverpeet iver —** — —* 


PRR? 
and T. TOMLIN, Liverpe Li ay l, * 
pa tad am *5 in * ee 
k BY dD Pica site —S 
— vs GA 
H. pr s ‘ 
* wr rere tc F — — 
Juda ePathocary A.PEN- 


NINGTON, —S— Lincolnshire 
J. COOKE, Liverpool, dealer 


wick, vw —** et brewer, G D, 
— poy So tegt Oe T.W * 
' e , 
ent. miller. bh. JONES, , Lawe ‘cart: 
cote. . GIRBESON, Li " 3 T 
oe — farmer SIRC. H. RICH, 
. , fe . 
Keston, Kent, . a * icester, 
—— . FREER Ti » Shorediteh, ebeese- 





Notting bamebire, grocer. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS, 
MARCH 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 29th of Janvary Parliament met 
with the customary formalities, and the 
Lord Chancellor, the Commons being 
summoned, read the following speech in 
the House of Lords :— 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“We are commanded by bis Majesty to ac. 
quaint yeu, that his Majesty continues to receive, 
from all Poreign Princes and States, assurances of 
their desire to maintain the relations of amity 
with this country ; and thar the Great Powers of 
Europe participate in the earnest wish of his Ma- 
jesty to cultivate a good understanding upon all 
points which may conduce to the preservation of 
peace. His Majesty has viewed for some time 
past, witt great concern, the state of affairs in the 
East of Europe. For several years a contest has 
been carried on between the Ottoman Porte and 
the inhabitants of the Greek Provinces and Islands, 
which has been marked on each side by excesses 
revolting to humanity. In the progress of that 
contest, the righis of neutral States, and the laws 
which regulate the intercourse of civilized na- 
tions, have been repeatedly violated, and the 
peaceful commerce of his Majesty’s subjects has 
been exposed to frequent interruption, and to de- 
predations, tuo often aggravated by acts of vio- 
lence and atrocity. His Majesty has felt the 
deepest anxiety to terminate the calamities, and 
avert the dangers, inseparable from hostilities, 
which constitute the only exception to the gene- 
ral tranquillity of Europe, Having been earnestly 
imtreated by the Greeks to interpose his guod offi- 
ces, With a view to effect a reconciliation between 
them and the Ottoman Porte, his Majesty con- 
certed measures for that purpose, in the first in- 
stance with the Emperor of Russia, and subse. 
quently with his Imperial Majesty and the King 
of France, His Majesty has given directions that 
there should be laid before you copies of a 
protocol signed at St. Petersburgh by the Pleni- 
putentiaries of his Majesty and of the Emperor 
of Russia, on the 4th of April 1826, and of the 
treaty entered into between his Majesty and the 
Courts of the Tuileries and of St. Peterburgh, on 
the 6th of July 1827. In the course of the mea- 
sures adopted with @ view to carry into effect the 
object of the treaty, a collision, wholly unexpect- 
ed by his Majesty, took place iu the Port of Na- 
varin, between the fleets of the contracting Powers 
and that of the Ottoman Porte. Notwithstanding 
the valour displayed by the combiued fleet, his 
Majesty deeply Jaments that this conflict should 
bave occurred with the naval force of an ancient 
Ally; bat he stil! entertains a confident hope that 
this untoward event will not be followed by farther 
hostilities, and will not impede that amicable ad- 
justment of the existing differences between the 
Porte and the Greeks, to which it is 90 manifestly 
their interest to accede. In maintaifiing the na- 
tional faith by adhering to the engagements into 
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which his Majesty has entered, his Majeaty will 
never lose sight of the great objects to which all 
his efforts have been directed —the termination of 
the contest between the hostile parties—the per- 
manent settlement of their future relations to each 
other—and the maintenance of the repose of Bu. 
rope upon the basis on which it has rested since 
the last general treaty of peace.—His Majesty has 
the greatest satisfaction in informing you, that 
the purposes for which his Majesty, apon the re- 
quisition of the Court of Lisbun, detached a mili. 
tary force to Portugal, have been accomplished, 
The obligations of good faith having been fulfilled, 
and the safety and independence of Portugal ee - 
cured, his Majesty has given orders that the forces 
now in that country should be immediately with- 
drawn.—We are commanded by his Majesty to 
inform you, that his Majesty bas concluded trea- 
ties of amity and commerce with the Emperor of 
Brazil, and with the United States of Mexicos Co- 
pies of which will, by his Majesty’s commands, be 
laid before you. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

** His Majesty has ordered the estimates for the 
current year to be laid before you. They have 
been prepared with every regard to economy, con · 
sistent with the exigency of the public service 
We are commanded by his Majesty to recommend 
to your early attention an inquiry into the state 
of the revenue and expenditure of the country. 
His Majesty is assured that it will be satisfactory 
to you to learn, that notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion which bas taken place in some branches of the 
revenue, the total amount of receipt during the 
last year has not disappointed the expectations 
which were entertained at the commencement 
of it, 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to inform 
you, that a considerable increase has taken place 
in the export of the principal articles of British 
manufacture, This improvement of our foreign 
trade has led toa more general employment of 
the population, and affords a satisfactory indica- 
tion of the continued abatement of those com- 
mercial dificulties which recently affected so ee- 
verely the national industry.—His Majesty com- 
mands us to assure you, that he places the firm, 
est reliance upon your continued endeavours to 
improve the condition of all classes of his sub- 
jects, and to advance the great object of his Ma. 
justy’s solicitude, the prosperity and happiness of 
his people.” ; 

The Duke of Wellington then moved 
the reading of the Select Vestries’ Bill. 
The Earl of Chichester moved the Address, 
which was seconded by Lord Strangford. 
Lord Holland then rose, and objected to 
some of the epithets in the Speech. He 
would not admit that Turkey was an ao- 
cient ally of Great Britain. 1t might as 
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ward, that, because we bad con- 
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ide teeation with Metric 
thee were [he mere existence 
if peare hetween all thoae Powerw did not 
cooettate an allianee; which could only 
exiat where conatries had a common ob- 
ject, and a general unity of interests. He 
denied that our relations with Tarkey ever 
had etch an object or each a anity, and 
alfaded to vartons treaties between this 
cointry and the Sultan, which be con- 
tented were only of a commercial natare. 
Hie Lordship defer.ded the eohdact of the 
late Ministry, as connected with the policy 
which Lrowght oo the battle of Navarin; 
and inetanpeed a similar conduct against 
»pem, m 1,14, when Admiral Sit George 
Brag, afterwards Lord Torrington, de- 
stroved 2 Spanish squadron sent to reduce 
sicily. Admiral Codrington had ably fol 
lowed the precedent then wt; Mr. Addi- 
son had approved of the measure of de- 
troyiog that great enemy of al! Christian 
pumers, the Tarks; and had considered 
Tarkey as a Power which no European 
sation could recognise ofr consider as an 
ally. it was not his wish generally to 
find fault with the Speech ; bot there was 
ane other word, which he acknowledied 
he could not understand. He meant the 
word ** untoward.” If it was intended to 
ronvey any \nsinuation to the prejndice of 
Sir E. Cocrington, he must deprecate the 
expression. Dr. Johnson explained it to 
mean—‘‘ forward, perv erste, te tatious.” 
However he might lament the effusion of 
blood; however he might lament that the 
great and giorions object of conterring 
liberty opon a people, from whos ances- 
tors we had derived all that civilized and 
ennobled life, had not been fulfilled in 
that manner which would have been the 
moat desirable—if it was meant to say 
that the event of Navarin had obstructed 
that object, be for one must dissent from 
that opinion. He would not now pursue 
this subject farther, as other opportuni- 
ties must arise for discussing it. All be 
would now say was, that neither the Go- 
veroment nor the Commander had done 
any thing which conld he considered as a 
deviation from the ancient policy of the 
country. Lord King expressed his regret 
that nothing was said respecting the Corn 
Laws. The Duke of Wellington admitted 
the importance of the subject mentioned 
by Lord King, and signified that a bill on 
the subject would be introduced. The 
Duke then adverted to Lord Holland's 
objection to the term “‘ ancient ally,”’ and 
Stated that the Ottoman Porte bad been 
an ally of this country, and was an essen- 
tial part of the balance of power; that 
the reservation of the Ottoman I: rte 
had lone heen an object, not only to this 
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comantry, but to the whole of Europe 

that it wae most important object that 
it shoald be preserved, not » m a State 
of independence, but in a state to be ca- 
pable of mamtaining and defending it tn- 
dependence No charge was made against 
the naval commander in Greece ; still the 
bettie must be considered an antoward 
event. The treaty of intervention, it wns 
meant shortly to carry into execntion 
Lord Eldon sexzt addressed the House, and 
censored the treaty. After which, Earl 
Grey rose, and concurred with Lord Eldon 
mm his opinion on the battle of Navarino, 
without, however, blaming the conman- 
der on the oecasion. Lord Darnley mored 
that the words ** ancient ally’’ be omitted 
in the Address, and the words “ a comntry 
at peace and amity with as,” be enbetr- 
tated for them. Ear! Ferrers asked the 
Dake of Wellington if he still retained the 
office of Commander-in-chief? to which 
the Duke replied in thé segative. - The 
Marquess of Lansdowne and Lord Gode- 
rich justified the condnct of Sw E. Cod- 
rington. The address was ultimately car- 
ried ananimously.——On the 3ist, Lord 
Hawarden made a complaint of breach of 
privilege, he baving heen arrested. Some 
trifling business was also gone through. 
—n the ist of February, the Marquess 
of Londonderry called the attention of the 
House to a resoluticn of the Catholics of 
Ireland, that the Catholic Association 
would consider any person who voted in 
support of the ministry of the Duke of 
Wellington an enemy to Ireland. Lord 
Clifden did not mean to justify snch lan- 
gnage; but when the people of Ireland 
had been agitated for twenty-seven years 
by the constant discussion of the Catholic 
question, occasions! intemperance could! 
excite little snrprise.—On the ith, the 
answer of the King to the Address was 
presented to the House.—On the 5th and 
fith, no business of moment was transact- 
ed —The Marquess of Salisbury expressed 
his hope that no opposition would be given 
by Lord Wharneliffe to his bill for lega- 
lising the sale of game. Lord Wharnetiffe 
gave notice of bis intention to move for a 
Committee on the subject.—On the “th, 
nothing material ocenrred.—On the IIth, 
Lord Carnarvon moved for “ copies of al! 
instructions to the Admirals of the com- 
bined fleets in the Mediterranean, agreed 
upon by the British, French, and Nussian 
Plenipotentiaries, and transmitted to the 
said admirals between the 6th of July and 
the 20th of October, 1927." Earl Dud- 
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ley resisted the motion as unnecessary, it 
being deterniined to carry the treaty into 

Lord Goderich cid pot think it 
His 
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causes of the breaking up of the late mi- 
nistry, Which be ascribed solely to the 
difference betweea Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Herries respecting Lord Althorp be- 
ing appeiated chairman of the Finance 
Committee. The Duke of Weliingtoa did 
not admit the sight of one couatry w ia- 
terfere with Cie interpai affairs of another 
country, except whea the law of Becessity 
" great political iaterests might render 
it unavoidable. He would say, non-ia- 
terference was the rule, and interference 
the exeeptina; and that was the ground 
vf the pohey on which this couatry bad 
uted. He could not agree to the motion, 
as the instructions were not the instruc- 
tions of his Majesty's Goverament alone, 
but those agreed on at a diplomatic con- 
ference with the Ailes. In respect to the 
‘*gnarantee’’ a Right Hon. Friead (Mr. 
Haskissoa) bad said was given respecting 
the system of Gorernment to be pursued, 
he bad not thought it worth while to ask 
his Right Hos. Friend for anv explasa- 
tion, as he believed his Right Hon. Friend 
stated, not that he had concluded a whole- 
sale bargain with him, bat that the mea 
of whom the Goveramest is aow com- 
posed were im themselves a guarantee to 
the public that their measures would be 
such as would be conducive to his Ma- 
jesty’s honour and imterests, aad to the 
happiness of his people. The present Ca- 
binet was conducted on the same princi- 
ples as that of Lord Liverpool—this opi- 
nions were well known; he had not de- 
parted from them. The Marquess of 
Clasricarde expressed his surprise that 
Lord Dudley aad the Secretary for the 
Colonies had joined an Administration 
partly composed of men who were hostiie 
ty their late friend Mr. Canning. Tee 
K ght Hon. Geatlemas had stated taat no 
d.ffereace of opmion ever existed between 
his lawented relation and the members of 
the present Government, and that they 
never opposed his measures in the Cabinet 
or elsewhere. If such difference never 
did exist, thea he had been unfortunate 
enough ta lalour under @ great mistake, 
and to share it with many other persons 
who ought to have been well informed 
upon the subject. The Right Hon. Geo- 
tleman, not content with stating his own 
Opinions and bis own conviction, bad gone 

» far as to declare his belief that Mr. 
Canniug himself, had he been alive, would 
have given his coasent and approbation to 
the Goverument as at present constituted. 
But be must declare bis opinion that that 
never could bave been the case. He did 
not believe that Mr. Canniog could have 
given his po pre and assent to the pre- 
sent state of things, when be remembered 


the terms of a letter written by that la- 
mente | person tu the month of May last, 
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i@ adewer Ww a speech delivered wm that 
House. Ear! Dudley justified the con- 
duct of himself and his colleagues. The 
motion of the Earl of Caruarvon was ac- 
gatived—On the llth there was no de- 
bate, asd the House adjourned to the 
lath, when the Marquess of Salisbury 
moved the second reading of the Game 
Laws Bill, aad Lord Wharncliffle moved 
for a Select Commitiee oa the Game Laws, 
which was agreed to. (mn the loch, I6ta, 
i7th, and isth, ao motios of consequence 
took place; but on the 20th, Lord Gode- 
rich entered isto explanatons relative te 
the statements of Mr. Herries ia the 
Coa.mons, and repeiled his umputations. 
Lord Carlisle confirmed bis Lordship’s 
Statement. On the 20th aed Zist the 
House was chiefly occupied im receiving 
pelit.ons. 

Hause of Commens.—The Address was 
moved oa the 29th m the Commeoas, by 
Mr. Jenkinson, secouded by Mr. R.Grant. 
Mr. Brougham alluded to a message said 
to be received from Lord Liverpool, and 
aiso to the word ** untoward” in the royal 
speech, and protested against censare be- 
ing cast upon Admiral Codrington. Sir 
J. Yorke hoped some explanation would 
be given respecting the late change of 
Adminisiration. Mr. Bankes deprecated 
the late battle and the whole treaty of in- 
tervention! Lord Palmerston defeaded 
the conduct of the Government. On the 
3lst nothing important occurred :—Feb. 
ist, leave was given to bring in several bills. 
Ou the 4th Mr. Bankes inquired if it was 
the iatestion of Government te laythe sup- 
plementary treaty respecting Greece before 
the House, which was answered by stating 
that no such document esisted. Ono the 
Sth, petitions in favour of the Catholic 
claims were presented, and the report of 
the Committee of Supply broughtup. On 





* «* There is but one other part of vour 
Grace's speech which appears to call for 
any observation from me. Your Grace 
emphatically says, that your being at the 
bead of the Government was * whully out 
of the question.’"—1 learnt this opinion of 
vuur Grace with siocere pleasure. The 
union of the whole power of the State, ei- 
vil and military, in the same bands—(for 
your Grace, as Prime Minister, could ne- 
ver have effectually divested yourself of 
your influence over the army )—would Ccer- 
tainly, in my opinion, have constituted a 
station too great for any sulject, however 
eminent or however meritorious ; and ove 
incompatible with the practice of a free 
Constitution. Nothing would bave reduced 
me to serve under such @ form of Govern- 
ment, and 1 am rejoiced to find that your 
Grace's opinion was always against such 
an arrangement.” 
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the Sth, various sums were voted for the 
public service, and various petitions were 
presented in favour of Catholic and Dis- 
senting emancipation. On the 7th, Mr. 
Brovicham rose to bring forward a motion 
of which he had given notice, ** touching 
the state of the Law and its administra- 
tion in the Courts of Justice, with a view 
to such reform as time may have rendered 
necessary, and experience may have shown 
tw be expedient.“ ‘The Hon. and Learned 
Gentleman made « most claborate speech 
on the occasion, which occupied six hours 
in the delivery. Such, however, was the 
immensity of matter in the Hon. Gentle- 
man's erpose, that the Solicitor-General, 
in order to be afforded the necessary time 
to give due consideration to the statement 
of the Learned Gentleman, proposed an 
adjournment of the question for a fort- 
night; which proposal, after a few gene- 
raul observations from Mr. Secretary Peel, 
was ngreed to. On the #th, Mr. Hume 
moved for certain papers and accounts 
relative to the half-pay, &c. The House 
also went into a Committee of Wavs and 
Meuns to raise 12,000,000/. by Exchequer 
Bills. On the 9th Mr. Hume moved for 
a detail of the Navy Estimates voted from 
1792, with other documents. On the 
Lith, after some observations respecting 
a finance committee from Mr. Veel, the 
House went into a committee, and Sir G. 
Cockburn moved for a vote for 30,000 
seamen, including 9000 marines, for six 
months; also 268,000/. for victualling 
them. On the 12th, Mr. M. A. Taylor 
moved for all the re-hearings and appeals 
before the Lord-Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor, set down for Hilary Term; 
also the number of pleas and demurrers 
of bankrupt petitions, and how disposed 
of; and of all farther directions and re- 
bearings before the Master of the Rolls. 
The Solicitor-General not enly weuld 
not object to this motion, but would ex- 
press a wish that the fullest: information 
should be afforded on the subject. On 
the 13th the House went into a committee 
on the 12,000,0002, Exchequer Bills. The 
House went into a committee also on the 
Transfer of aids-bill for 5,000,000/. Ou the 
14th, after presentation of numerous pe- 
titions, Mr. Hobhouse moved the thanks 
of the House to Sir E. Codrington, and 
the seamen and marines under his com- 
mand. Mr. Huskisson opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that no analogy exist- 
ed between the cases cited and that of 
Navarin ; but, in doing so, begged clearly 
to be understood as not wishing in the 
slightest degree to detract from the merit 
of Sir E. Codrington, or that he had aay 
intention of departing from the policy of 
the treaty of London. Mr. Peel also ob- 
jected to the motion. Sir J. Mackintosh 
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recommended that it should be withdrawn, 
which was agreed to, Mr. Hobbouse con- 
gratulating the House that the sound policy 
of Mr. Canning was to be persevered in. 
(in the 10th Mr.Peel moved for a Finance 
Committee. Mr. Tierney, Mr. Herries, 
Sir J. Newport, Mr. Ward, Lerd Al- 
thorpe, Mr. Ashurst, Lord Lowther, Mr. 
Hume, Lord Howick, Sir BE. Knatchbull, 
Mr. Maberley, Mr. H. Drammoud, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Palmer of Berk- 
shire, Mr, Littleton, Mr. V. Fitzgerald, 
Sir H. Parnell, Mr. W. Horton, Sir M. 
W. Ridley, and Mr, begs, were nomi— 
nated accordingly. On the 16th there was 
no House: On the lsth Lord Normanby 
put some questions to Mr. Huskisson and 
Mr. Herries relative to their recent ** ir- 
reconcileable differences,’ and as to the 
** guarantee” Mr. Huskisson stated to 
have been given bim from the Duke of 
Wellington, that the Government would 
follow Mr. Canning’s policy, which the 
Duke had contradicted in the Lords. Mr. 
Huskisson,ia reply, detailed bis ciflerence 
with Mr. Herries on the affuir of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and explained away 
the words he was said to have used at 
Liverpool, [The Hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, wok no notice of his having used 
the same phrase to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe on another occasion, which re- 
mained uncontradicted.} He stated that 
he had done nothing inconsistent with his 
personal honour or public principles, and 
when he found he ceased to possess the 
coutidence necessary to a discharge of bis 
public duties, he should not be slow to 
seck retirement. Mr, Herries then ex- 
plained, in his way, bis receat conduct : 
Mr. Tierney following his example. After 
a few words from Colonel Wood, object- 
‘ing to the policy of the late, and pledging 
his support to the present Administra- 
tion; from Lord Althorpe, who stated 
that if he Lad been a party man, he was so 
no longer; from Sir G. Warrender, and 
Lord Milton, who both hoped something 
would be done in favour of the Catholics ; 
from Lord Palmerston, from Mr. Dun- 
combe, who considered all the explana- 
tions unsatisfactory ; and from Mr. Pee:, 
who recommended harmony among ai! 
who wished well to their country; Mr. 
Brougham spoke generally upon the sub- 
ject of the late transactions. He consi- 
cered the explanation of Mr. Huskissun 
onthe whole satisfactory; and after touch- 
ing upon the policy of Mr. Canning, and 
expressing lis satisfaction that the rela- 
tions of that Right Hon. Gentleman had 
lately rescued his memory from the keep- 
ing of his pretended friends, the Hon. and 
learned Gentleman concluded by a high 
panegyric on the talents and integrity of 
the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Travels in America and Italy, by Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, &c. In 2 vols. 
“vo. 


Thre beauties and deferts of M. de Chateau- 
briand ws an author are now too well known to 
require criticism. They have been fully dis. 
cussed, and correctly appreciated. His present 
work ts pot bkely tu present any nevelly in Com- 
position, imasmuch as the chief part of it was 
written many years ugo. It exhibits all the force 
and rapidity in description, and all the glowing 
vigour of language, for which he is remarkable. 
Even where M. de Chateaubriand is what an 
Englishman would consider saperiatively French, 
there occur redeeming touches of genuine and 
tervid eloquence. 

In 1791 our traveller set out on a project for 
discovering the north-west passage of America by 
penetrating to the Polar Sea, seen by Hearne in 
1772, Much of his travels bad already been re- 
lated in other works, aud he now publishes what 
he then omitted, The most striking part of 
what regards North America are the descriptions 
of the manners and habits of the various nations 
of savages, They are written with exactness of 
detail, and with much spirit and animation. The 
story of their condition is brought down to 
the present time, and a view is taken of the 
United States. A sketch is next given of the 
state of the South American Kepublics and their 
political condition and prospects are considered, 
M. de Chateaubriand next declares what were his 
intentions with respect te South America when he 
was in oftice as Minister for Foreign affairs. 

The value of the Travels in Italy must of course 
be derived from the talent of the writer, and thus 
recommended, they will be read with pleasure, 
although the ground has been trodden and re- 
trodden until the search fur novelty is almost 
hopeless. 

We should not omit to mention that there is 
prefixed to the work a general sketch of voyages 
and travels. It isa history of the progress of 
discovery from the carlest period to the present, 
of which the brevity and clearness are admirable. 
We do not recollect an instance of more suc- 
cessful condensation. 


Belmour, a Novel, by the Hon. Anne 
Seymour Damer. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The scene of this work is in high life, and the 
characters and manners belong almost exclusively 
to that class of society in which the modifica. 
tions of art and fashion mould and covern the 
feelings Of nature, The story cannot be repeated 
with advatitage in the short space which we could 
devote to it. It docs not aim at the marvellous, 
The inewdents are those of real life, aud no vain 
attempt is made to produce effect by extravagant 
combinations or immoderately high colouring. 
It exhibits in its progress much intrigue and 
much love, scenes de salon sketched with trath and 
vivacity, and characters drawn with a flowing tind 
graceful pencil. What more can any reasonable 
reader ask from a novelist who ventures to take 
her tale from fashionable society, and handle it 
withont absurdity and caricature? = It ie not 
easy to detach a passage of manageable length— 


but the following may serve to give the author an 
opportunity of apeaking for hersell, 

* Lady Roseberg was then at the very pinnacle 
of fashion, admired and respected, She had 
been married at sixteen, as it was supposed 
against her inclination, to Lord Roseberg, who, 
besides being above sixty, was in his appearance 
disgusting, and his understanding and manners 
were by no means calculated to redeem the 
faults of his person; but he had an immense 
estate, entirely in bis own power, no children bs 
a former marriage, and offered carte blanche as 
to settlements. Miss Rayfield had not six peuce 
in the world, and the atlors of Sir Samuel Ray- 
field, her father, were so involved in some East 
India transactions, not much to his credit, that 
from bim she had nothing to expect, and his 
only liepes for her future establishment were to 
be derived from the bargain made in considera. 
tion of her youth and powerful charms, Lord 
Roseberg appeared to both the very person on 
earth best adapted to their purpose. 

**Miss Rayfield, on her part, had so well pro. 
fited by the maxims of her father, assisted by 
certain intuitive principles, inherent in her own 
breast, that she saw in perspective all the ad- 
vantages she might derive from such « marriage ; 
aud was little less anxious for its accomplish. 
ment on the first overtures made by his lordeliyp 
than her prudential and calculating father, Tur 
marriage was therefore shortly concluded; anc, 
as the whole of the business had passed in thy 
country, where at a race-ball she had been seen, 
admired, and followed by the enamoured peer, 
she made ber appearance for the first time on 
the theatre of fashion in London, in the charac. 
ter of a victim, cruelly sacrificed to age and ugli- 
ness, and was alinost as universally pitied as she 
wae universally admired, 

**She was received with kindness and atten- 
tions even by Lord Roseberg’s family, for though 
they would rather he had not married at all, as 
they all thought that unavoidable, they were well 
satisfied that he had not fallen a prey to some- 
thing much worse, as he was well known all bis 
life to have been led by some woman, and in- 
deed to be the certain dupe of almost any woman 
that would take the trouble to impose on him by 
cajoling and flattery; yet the task was not easy, 
as the narrowness of his mind rendered him sus- 
picious, and his total dependance on others for 
amusement and occupation, fretful and discou- 
tented. But once thoroughly lulled into a sece- 
rity, in which he found his own ease, and con- 
stant attention to humour his every trifling ca- 
price and fancy, there was little to fear from hi» 
penetration. 

** Lady Roseberg had wet naturally a vicious 
character; she was good-natured and compas- 
Sionate; and, perhaps, under other circumstances 
than those in which she was placed, might in 
some measure have really merited the respect 
and consideration she for a long time ob- 
tained from the world; but an excessive love of 
pleasure, and a too great facility in its gratifica- 
tion, proved her ruin, and finally overset all the 
barrices her good sense, prudence, and judgment, 
had opposed to its violence, She ceased whoily 
to respect herself, and shortly after lost the re- 
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spect she vainly hoped by art and duplicity to 
extort from others, When Belmour became at- 
tached to her, she was in the zenith of her 
charms; ber conduct to her lord had appeared 
exemplary, and scarcely was the toice of calumny 
heard louder thana whisper against her, Young 
men, it is true, were always of her society; but 
her manner to them was easy and unconstrained, 
and the first step to admission into ber house 
was by proper attentions to her husband; and 
though she follawed the full torrent of fashion- 
able amusements, went late to every place, and 
came late from every place, it was always in com- 
pany with women of approved character and re- 
putation, near relations of her lord, or such as in 
themselves, according to the opinion of the 
world, could but be of advantage to her. Ia 
private society, she was never known to show 
either a shadow of disgust or contempt for ber 
husband. Some, indeed, were of opinion that in 
her manner to him she carried this forbearance 
too far the other way, and must have reasons for 
thus affecting what could not be sincere, Be 
this as it may, she bad by ber prudence gained a 
degree of consideration which, united to her 
youth, beauty, and captivating manner, rendered 
her the most followed and most admired woman 
in the bright circle of fashion.” 


Tales of an Antiquary : chiefly illustra- 
tiwe of the Manaers, Traditions, and Re- 
markable Localities of Ancient London, 
4 vols, 4vo, 


These are what are called Historical Romances, 
There is some history in them, but a great deal 
more romance, In some instances, the pictures 
of manners, customs, and localities, are no less 
correct than they are vigorous and pleasing. If 
the painter has not seen the originals, he has 
clearly got some very eatisfactury sketches of 
them from other bands, to guide him in his deli- 
neation, In other instances, it is equally evident 
that he has made up a sort of lhkeness from an 
analogy formed in his own mind, and has pre- 
sented his own composition instead of a copy. 
Whether of one class or the other, his produc. 
tions are full of spirit, beauty, and effect. The 
stories ere generally of no great length or com. 
plexity, and some of them are in the most intre- 
pid style of fiction; but they are always interest. 
ing, often highly dramatic in the manner of their 
narration, and extremely well adapted to the 
introduction of illustrations of manners, history, 
and antiquities, in which the author displays ex- 
tensive research. Where every thing depends 
upon detail, an attempt to condense a narrative 
would be perfectly useless, as it could convey no 
notion of the nature of the work, An extract 
will be better, and we take, without selection, the 
following passage. 

* During the short reign of William the Red 
King, that inferior part of London which is now 
called Cannon-street, formed a principal road 
through the City; which, passing along the 
southern extremity, branched out nearly oppo. 
site Dowgate, into several other main avenues, 
leading to the western, the northern, and the 
eastern parts of the metropolia. The place where 
these ways inet, formed a kind of rude square, iu 
the centre of which atood a tall rough stouc, un- 
adorned by any ecuipturc, bur held im the high 
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est estimation on account of the mmportant pur- 
poses for which it was erected; since it had not 
only anciently served as the standard whence all 
distances were measured towards the other parts 
of the land, but it wae also used for tendering and 
making payments between debtor and creditor 
at eppolnted times; for making proclamations to 
the citizens; aad, with some little anachromsm, 
was supposed to represent the steadfast founda. 
tion of the City itself, fixed upon the great cor. 
ner-stune of the Christian faith, although it was 
set up about fifteen years before the Christian 
era! The lower branch of the street, even in the 
time of William the Second, was the most conwe- 
vial part of London; and contained the famous 
market, called, from its situation, East~Cheap, 
though it consisted only of a series of wooden 
houses, little better than sheds, thatched with 
reeds or straw, usually denominated wiekes, and 
mostly inhabited by butchers, With these, how- 
ever, were also interspersed several shops occu- 
pied by cooks, who sold both boiled and roasted 
meats, fish and poultry, ready dressed; and the 
structure being rudely divided into two apart. 
mente lengthways, in the outer ene might be 
scen an oaken bench with a large table before it, 
covered with a short, coarse cloth, and having 
ale-horns, cakes of bread, knives, and salt, placed 
upon its whilst in the back-room was a rude iron 
grate, with a fire bearing a cauldron, and in some 
places, a gridiren, As reading was at this period 
a very rare accomplishment, and the arts of 
painting and sculpture too uacommon to furnish 
signs fur ordinary tradeamen, a wooden trencher 
or tankaid suspended over the entrance, served 
to indicate that guests might be accommodated 
within. There was, however, one imstance in 
East.Cheap even at the time of this story, of a 
cook who boasted a more elaborate sign than 
usual; for some wandering mason had fairly 
carved him a@ large oaken platter in return for 
his hospitality, to which a merry monk that 
used the house, added the Saxon inscription of 
* Here dwells Aifheag, whom men call Broad- 
ribs, the son of Paunch, a good Cook and a trae 
citiaen — 


* Within there ’s the best both of food and of 
treating; 


Let nobody doubt it, who lacketh good eating,’ 


But beside this temptation, the Cook himself, 
or some of his domestics, were wont to stend at 
the door about nine o'clock in the morning— 
then the ordinary dinner-hour,——to invite custom 
to the table. * Who wants to dine? Who wants 
to dine?’ was their usual cry, * Here shall ye find 
meats of the best swack, rare and reatly, baked 
and boiled. Fish large and small, haddocks, ee. 
pouts, and lampreys, broad loaves hot from the 
oven; bright ale and cyder, and enow of the best 
ol Cook’s meat for all comers, from the thane to 
the bondsman.’ 

1 am happy at being able thus to préserve 
these memorials of this ancient City cook, not 
only because he is a prominent chatacter in the 
present narrative, but also because 1 kiow not 
where else they are to be found: for at his dwell- 
ing stood on the very spot on which the Boar's 
Head Tavera was afterwards erected, the hnnior- 
tal memory of Mistress Quickly has swallowed 
up all revollection of the ivsty host who lived 
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there three centuries before her. To complete 
the conviviality of this part of London, there 
were aleo sevetal houses provided especially for 
drinking, asually baving a bash, or a large tea. 
thera bottle hung out fora sign. and they were 
,nowa by the various Saxon names of Camen-has, 
Eala-scop, Wyn-hus, or Cheap-.eal.cthelum, literally 
signifying guest and wine-huuses, and places 
where ale and other liquors were suld separately.” 


Confessions of an Old Maid. In 8 vols. 


The author, according tu the advice of Horace, 
rushes im medias ree—and indeed somewhat be- 
youd them-—for she begins her story at the age of 
forty-seven, Mise Clorinda Mirabelle, for that is 
the lady’s name, commences her coniessions 
with a uescription of herself, and is so communi- 
cative that she introduces the reader into her bed- 
chamber. The following is some part of the nar. 
rative of the multifarnous operations of her toil- 
lette — 

»Ldre say, whether lady or gentleman, my 
readec has often scen—(and of course adinired, if 
pessessed of any taste,) a representation of a 
lady’s dressing-room by Jan Steen, or sume such 
similar Dutch artist. The studied delicacy of 
touch will be remembered—the minuteness and 
nicety of drawing, the bed-curtains—the pattern 
of the carpet—the dressing-table—the coilette— 
all presenting themselves as bright in colouring as 
they are faithfulin delineation; such, shall it be 
my endeavour to present the description of my 
own chamber, To exhibit-myself then in the 
morning, just awakening—like Aurora, shall | 
say? Not exactly. In youth it was another 
thing, but now | am apprehensive that I might 
possibly be contemplated by some as not quite so 
agreeable an object, just emerging from my 
‘downy couch.” But I can hardly agree with 
these persons, since I think that if amusement— 
(it might possibly be, admiration)—is agreeable, 
my figure in dishabille would affurd it amply. 

“To say nothing of the becomingness of the 
frill and furbeiow of my robe de nuit, (1 like to be 
becoming, however littl I may have proceeded 
with dressing) my dressing-gowu is of India di- 
mity, with a border of fine cambric ; and when 
the weather is at al! cold, | also throw a red Jn- 
dian shawl over my shoulders. My cap, with its 
wide lace border, is also agreeably becuming, 
After having drawa on a pair of pink silk stock. 
ings, 1 slip my feet into my red morocco slippers. 
Opposite me, at the other side of the room, is a 
large looking-glass, which reflects iny whole form, 
shows me my elegant attitude, and really satisfies 
me se much with myself, that I have now and 
then had the weakness to delay dressing, for the 
sake of. bestowing another glance or two upon its 
surface. 

* It still is, and always has been a maxim with 
me, that we ought to enjoy life and limb as long 
as it. isin our power: that we sheuld cheat old 
age of its deerepitude, if possible—smooth away, 
if we can, ite wrinkles, and disguise its withered 
and frosty appearance. Upon this principle, I 
employ other petty artifices, besides that of dark. 
ening my hair, to give my appearance an eclat, 
and to make my glass put me in mind of my 
younger days, nor is the reward a slight one 
which I receive for my pains in dressiug; I have 
mot only the pleasure of seif-approval, but not 


unfrequently overhear myself called by persona ot 
taste, ‘la belle Mirabelle’ A long bill which 
lies half opened by my pincushion (1 is fram my 
perfumer) for a certain pleasantly smelling white 
lotion, and perhaps other cosmetics, will speak 
how much I do for the beautifying of my com. 
plexion.” 

Miss Mirabelle has sume romance as well as 
vanity in her character: and while she endeavours 
by every artifice to conceal the effects of time on 
her once beautiful person, and imagines that with 
the air and childish manners of seventeen, abe 
possesses the same appearence of youth and 
bloom, she continues to indulge a hope of the re- 
turn of along absent lover. Some excuse for all 
this is to be found in her recollection of what she 
had once been. 

“Sprightly as I may be even at this certain age 
at which T have arrived, yet little do I appear 
sv, in comparison with be light-hearted thing 1 
once was, when the tide of animal spirits was at 
its height, when the bappy season of life was its 
fifteenth summer—when no foot mounted the 
hilleside more nimbly than my own, or brushed 
away its dews more lightly —when there was none 
of all my cotemporaries whose locks wantoned 
more gracefully in the breeze, whose voice was 
softer or more musical—-whose eye was more arch 
and sparkling—who was more animated in the 
dance, gayer at the festival, more engaging in the 
domestic circle—-more cheerfully content when 
roaming whither happy thoughtlessness might 
lead, through verdant meadows, or shady cop- 
pices, culling the violet at the tree's foot, where 
it shrunk concealed in the wet mosses and wild 
ivy ».. None was there more devoted to the ele- 
gant indulgences of the mind; more sincere in 
the worship of genius, mure sensible of the eu. 
chantments of poetry, the harmony of measure ; 
more awed too by the precepts of wisdom: none 
either, whuse heart was more alive to the voice of 
affection, the sympathies of (riendship, the sacred 
sensibilities of charity.” 

Under such impressions she receives with sa. 
tisfaction compliments the most insincere, and 
believes herself the object of universal admira- 
tion, until cruelly undeceived at a public ball, 
Here she figures away in high spirits, and wis- 
takes the smile of derision for an expression of 
delight, until che learns that she owes the atten- 
tion she has attracted to the ridiculous appearance 
of her head, which from the partial distributiwn 
of the colouring wash presents a pie-bald aspect. 
Overwhelmed with confusion, she retires from all 
socicty but that of one favourite companion, and 
resolves to write her confessions, We thus 
turn back to the scenes of her youth, At seven- 
teen she loses her mother; and her lover, Albert 
Conroy, sails for India, having vowed eternal 
truth and constancy. Soon afterwards her sisters 
marry, her father dies, and she is left with con- 
siderable property at her own dispusal. Young, 
handsome, accomplished and amiable, she bus 
many offers, but rejects them all, and some with 
contempt and insolence ; expecting that Albert 
will fulfil his promises, although he does not 
even write to her, Engaged in a round of un- 
ceasing gaiety, she grows old almost uncunsci- 
ously, and still thinks herself supremely lovely 
till the night of her disgrace. Rendered thus 
rather more reasonable, she purchases an estate 
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1m the country, and ile about to retire when she 
receives @ Dote announcing Whe arrival of Albert 
Coatoy. The style of his note is cold, but his 
manacr ie colder. He reads the price of stocks 
while she faints, inquires into the state of her 
property when she reminds him of their former 
lovea, and ultimately deserts her altogether, 
Left now to ber own resources, Without Connec- 
tion and without amusement, she laments her 
reyectius uf so many offers, 1. ariven by a fear of 
ridicule from a village where sic had taken up 
her residence, and of which she had become the 
pest by her inquaitive and troublesome disposi. 
tio, and goes to a remote country-town, where 
she joine a sisterhood of old maids. Here she 
receives the addresses of au Irish electioncering 
poet, eho contrives to steal her teputation as 
well ae her puree. Lathe rest of the book there 
ws agreat deal of whimsicality and cleverness ; 
and though it is sharp enough, there is no want 
of polish, but much of this latter part is Coarse 
and vulgar to anexcess, The rest may be from 
the pen of the fair Clorinda, but Uris is assuredly 
an interpolation of some brute of a bachelor, and 
1 brute too of the most brutish character. Miss 
Mirabeile, cured by experience, becomes con. 
tented, respectable, and happy, and concludes her 
confessions with some severe remarks on her 
brethren the old bachelors, and much sensible 
advice to her sisters both old and young. 


Greek Gradus, or Greek, Latin, and 
English Prosodial Lexicon, &c. Ac. By 
the Rev. Joho Brasse, B.D. late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1 thick 
vol. 8vo. 


The object of this work is to present an inter. 
pretation, in Latin and English, of the words 
whieh occur in the principal Greek poets—the 
quantity of each syllable actually or virtually 
marked—an authority for the use and quantity 
of each word in those writers—and other words 
synonimeus or nearly so. On the plan of this 
work we are inclined to pronounce a favourable 
opinion, and etpecially of the insertion of the 
Luglish interpretation of Greek words. There is 
20 such connection between Greek and Latin, 
either i cons*ruction or derivation, as should 
render the learning of the one necessarily de- 
pendent upon that of the other, Of the execu- 
von of the work it is impossible properly to 
speak with confidence, without having had con- 
siderable opportunity of using it in actual study ; 
but, as far as a cursory examination can justly 
any judgment upon it, it appears to be compiled 
with great care and hdelity. 


Bibliotheca Classica; or a Classical 
Dictionary, Ac. Ac. By J. Lempriere, 
D.D. Re-edited by E. H. Barker, Esq. of 
Chetford, Norfolk. With the Improve- 
ments avd Additions from the Sixth Ame- 
rican Edition published by Charles Au- 
thou, Esq. of Colombia College, New 
York. 

This te a work, which, if not ebsolutely wanted, 
has long been desirable. Lempricre did much, 
but he necessarily leit room for unprovement; 
and Mr, Authon has industrieusly applied him- 
self to the task, The reason why nothing of the 
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sort has been attempted in this country before is 
that the exciusive copyright of the author was 
in force until lately. The additions now made 
are numerous and valuable. Amongst the alter- 
atioas is the softening of some indecencics in the 
orginal, We are no admirers of family editions, 
but certainly some of the nasty stories of the 
heathen mythology are given with unnecessary 
minuteness by Lempriere. 

The Fairy Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with plates. 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to Goldsmith, one 
night at the Literary Club, “the Fairies are a 
worthy people, and we should acquaint ourselves 
with their history; bat of their doings and of 
their lineage who shall give an account? They 
have wandered in India; scattered their epells in 
Scandinavia; prompted the gallants in Italy; 
laughed with the French ; meditated with the 
Germans; been solemn and equivocal among the 
Jews 5 assisted the chivalrous in England; pro- 
tected the lonely wanderer in arctic regions ; 
and Boswell will tell you, bave taught the art of 
thrift in Scotland. Ne, Sir, let no one despise 
the fairies, if it were only out of respect for their 
wit and fancy. We human beings, indeed, may, 
atter laborious excitation of our brains, compose 
poetry; but these little creatures transact it 
spontaneously. fF will write a book about them, 
and my work shall be called The Buok of the 
Fairies.” 

We suppose it is upon this bint of the Doctor’s 
that Mr. Keightly has produced the present 
work, Ample justice is here done to the fairies 
of every age and country ; and the learning and 
research which are brought to bear on and illus. 
trate the subject in all its amusing varieties, 
are as remarkable as the spirit and fancy of 
the tales themselves. We have the Fairy 
Romance of the Persians and Arabians; 
of the Middte Ages; of Scandinavia and the 
Northern Islands; of Germany, Switzerland, 
and Great Britain; of Greece, Italy, France, aud 
Spain; of the Finns and Slaves; and of the 
Africans and Jews; with all which the author, 
with incredible labour and extcut of investigation, 
has made himeelf familiar, His theories, many 
of which are ingenious, may be occasionaily 
disputed; but the discussion would require am- 
pler pages than are devoted to our Critical No- 
tices. Weare of opinion, nevertheless, that the 
** Mythology” before us will take its place as « 
text-book for fairy lore. The ailustrations, froin 
the pencil! of Mr. W. H. Brooke, are worthy o! 
the subject, and present us with scenes of thi 
most grote-que, and playful, and fanciful kind, 


Poems. By H.L. V. Derazio. 8vo. 

Whatever may be the extent of the additions 
made hy the Colonies of Great Britain to th: 
commercial wealth of the mother country, | 
is not in the hature of things that they shou! 
add much to her literary stores, im the way o! 
direct contribution, The objects with whicl 
men go abroad, und the situations im whic 
they are placed, generally, in @ great measur 
withdraw their attention from  infeliectua! 
pursuits, unconnected with their own affairs anc 
interests, The little volume of poems before us 
is recommended to notice, not only by the fact 
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thac it comes from a Britieh settiement, being 
printed at Calcutta, and very neatly printed too; 
but by the farther circumstance that the author 
is a youth of eighteen, born and educated In 
India. We arte farther given to understand, that 
* only a few hours gained from laborious daily 
occupations have been devoted to these poetical 
efforts.” We are seldom disposed to chow much 
favour to excuses from publishers of what pro. 
fesses to be poetry ; but, assuredly, there are few 
instances indeed which present so many grounds 
for indulgence. What is yet better, however, is 
that the book shows so mach cleverness that it is 
but fair to give full weight to all favourable con. 
siderations. lt contains little Indian and less 
English materials, in the way of sentiment or il- 
lustration. Of the latter, indeed, there is, we 
may almost venture to say, a total absence. The 
thoughts and topics are not anusval, but they are 
expressed and treeted of with grace, elegance, 
and spirit. The language is elevated and poeti- 
cal; and the versification is flowing, polished, 
and various. The reading of the youthful writer, 
if we may judge from his work, has been hitherto 
principally confined to the poets of our own time, 


Sherwood Forest, and other Poems. 
By Robert Millhouse, Author of ‘* The 
Song of the Patriot,” &c. 

We have already had occasion to speak in 
terms of commendation of Mr. Milihouse’s pve- 
tical efforts. His present production will not 
detract from the reputation he has gained, The 
principal poem, “ Sherwood Forest,” is in three 
Cantos, The versification is good, the language 
is polished, and the thoughts and imagery are 
appropriate. Some Sonnets follow, of consider- 
able merit. Wesubjoin one of them:— 


To the Pole Star. 

Chief amidst northern orbs | that dost remain 
Steadfast, like Him who hung thy lamp on high, 
To guide benighted barks o'er ocean’s plain, 
And point to Constancy the lover's eye. 
Let Priendship mark thy shrine in yonder sky, 
And shrink from breach of faith,—the fickle 

wind 
Of sammer promises, which wreck the mind, 
When wintry storms of penury howl by. 
Oh, as thy moveless ray surveys mankind, 
Thou haply dost behold a constant few, 
But, ah! the rest are faithless and unkind, 
A prowling, selfish, and misleading crew; 
In Heaven's wile field thou hast not one compeer, 
And worth like thine is solitary here. 


Time’s Telescope for 1828, or a Com- 
plete Guide tu the Almanack, &c. 


This, we believe, is the sixteenth year in which 
this publication has made its appearance. Its 
moive, objects, and merit are nuw so well known 
that neither praise nor explanation can be use- 
ful. Im common with contemporary journals, 
we have alfeady had occasion to commend the 
work, and have now only to say that the present 
volume is not inferior to thuse which have pre- 
ceded it, in aceuracy and variety of information, 
in judicious selection and arrangement, and in 
the ability disptayed in the original communica- 
tions. The principal novelty of the volume con- 
sists Of accounts of French castoms introduced 
at their several appropriate seasons. 
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Metrical Essays on Subjecté of History 
and Imagination. By Charles Swain, 


A litde volume of very pleasing poetry, clearly 
bespeaking an elegant and accomplished mind, 
Not soaring into the loftier regions of imagina. 
tion, and very far from winging a mean fight, 
this volume will take its stand among the nume- 
rous productions of its class, with credit to the 
author, and pleasure to his readers, There are 
several pieces which we would willingly select as 
specimens of merit, but for want of space. Many 
of them too have appeared in the * Literary 
Gazette,” Mr. Watts’s “Souvenir,” &c. which 
would render it superfluous to repeat them, The 
following Lines to Memory are a specimen of 
the shorter pieces. 


What is memory ? 'tis the light 
Which hallows life—a ray profound 
Upon the brow of mental night; 
An echo—time the passing sound 5— 
A mirror—its bright surface shows 
Hope, fear, grief, love, delight, regret : 
A generous spring; a beam which glows 
Long after sun and star have set; 
A leaf—uor storm, nor blight can fade— 
An ark in time’s bereaving sea— 
A perfume from a flower decayed— 
A treasure for Eternity ! 


The Sibyl’s Leaves; or a Peep into 
Futurity. 


Like Mademoiselle Le Normand, and other 
ingenious triflers with the stars, the author of 
this invention (which consists of a series of 
verse-written fortune-telling cards) is eloquent 
of promise and unsparing of remarkable coutin- 
gencies. In the present instance, however, the 
charge of bribery, so generally applicable to the 
meddlers with divination, cannot exist, and there- 
fore the glimpses of fate afforded by these cards 
may, or can, orshould contain more of reality than 
isto be come at through the means of vulgar gip- 
sey, witch, or conjurer. However this may be, 
a considerable share of amusement is here pro- 
vided; and skill is shown in the finding of de- 
stinies, which, if nat true, are at least bien 
trouvees. The method prescribed is for each in- 
dividual in a party to select one of the pieces of 
prophetic pasteboard—and thus fortunes are 
fixed fortuitously, a character is decided by @ 
card, and lots are established by lottery. The 
contrivance is altogether likely to furm an agree- 
able appendage to the drawing-room table of an 
evening society. If we were to suggest any im- 
provement, it would be that a little more of the 
epigrammatic should be adopted, with rather 
less of the erotic. 


Buchanan’s I[nitiatory Drawing Les- 
sons. 4to. 21s. Glasgow, 


We have already noticed these initiatory 
druwing lessons in the form of numbers. The 
idea is excellent, of teaching drawing, sufficient 
for all useiul purposes, and writing at the same 
time. Mr. Buchanan has recently published 
Lithographical Lessons for b'ach-icad pencily but 
these by no means equal the former ones 
for the pen. This epeedy mode of acquiring 
drawing is well worthy of introduction into all 
schools, where writing is taught to the lower 
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classes on the most economical principles, and 
might be adopted in charity and national schools 
with great effect, Indeed, country schoolmasters, 
particularly, would do well to procure this simple 
wosk, and to adopt the plan laid down in it, 
without delay. 


Letters from Greece, with Remarks on 
the Treaty of Intervention. By Edward 
Blaquiere, Esq. 8vo. 


Mr. B'aqeiere is universally known as the un- 
compromising advocate of the Greek cause—that 
cause for the success of which no hearts, save 
those debascd by sordid lucre and sold to the 
Moslems, or those still more degraded by the love 
of slavery and the principles of arbitrary power, 
but must beat in unison wiih his. In the pre- 
sent volume he has given us the result of his last 
and third journey to Greece, together with a de- 
tail of the events which occurred there, and do- 
cuments relating to the state of affairs in general, 
from the Congress of Epidaurus in 1826, to the 
fall of the Acropolis, Mr. Blaquiere animadverts, 
too, upon the work of a Mr. Green, recently pub. 
lished, who seems to have imbibed that hatred of 
the Greek cause which most merchants appear 
to exhibit in England at present. The idea of 
the trade of Turkey being affected by the insur- 
rection in Greece is alone sufficient ground of 
hostility to the cause of freedom in that country ; 
and the piracies which an earlier intervention 
would have prevented, and which are the result 
of want and despair, are made the ground of ani- 
mosity against a whole people. What is the 
cause of freedom !—what is patriotism to the 
trader !—that nation is best in his eyes which 
givesthe best price for his goods, while patri- 
otiem can only exist among those who purchase 
his wares at the largest rate of profit to himself! 
Trading consuls are not yet, thank God, the 
arbiters of mations, any more than Jew brokers 
of England, though both may do incalculable 
mischief to humanity. The enemies of the 
Greeks say they are not fit for freedom, they 
would have them remain slaves to the Turks till 
they are ripe for it! a very pleasant and rational 
mode of proceeding. Mr. Blaquiere is a most 
zealous and honest defenderof freedom. He ex- 
poses the calumnies of Mr. Green, and shows the 
cauees of them. He admits the bad conduct of 
the Greeks in many instances, but naturally 
enough does not expect that slaves just emanci- 
pated are to become at once refined men; all he 
asks for them is peace, a good government, and 
the advantages of independence. Time will do 
the rest. We hope every friend to freedom, 
every lover of Greece and her past glories, will 
read Mr. Blaquiere’s work, for the accounts we 
have of the present contest will be incomplete 
without it. As tothe admirers of our “ancient 
ally” the Turk, we heartily wish they were sll 
domiciliated with him at Constantinople; they 
ought not to pollute longer the seil of England, 
be they whom they may. 

From among the many interesting anecdotes 
in Mr. Blaquiere’s work we can only select the 
following ; 

** Sophia Condulimo was the wife of an officer 
of distinction, who fell during the siege. When 


the Turks entered the town, she was among the 
crowd which sought to escape the fury of the 
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enemy by quitting the walis, accompanied by her 
son and daughter, They had not proceeded far, 
when the mother perceived a party of Turks 
coming towards then: horrified at the fate which 
was about to befal her daughter, a beautiful girl 
of sixteen, she turned to the son, who was armed, 
and told him to shoot his sister, lest she should 
become a victim of Mussulman brutality! The 
youth instantly obeyed the dreadful mandate, 
drew a pistol from his girdle, and lodged the con- 
tents-——four large slugs, in bis sister’s head, when 
she fell to the ground, apparently a lifeless 
corpse. Thus relieved from a charge which 
the mother could not preserve, herself and son 
endeavoured to take refuge in a cavern, Just as 
they were entering it, a grape-shot struck the boy 
in the leg, and he also fell. Scarcely had the 
mother succeeded in dragging him after her, than 
a piquet of Turkish cavalry came up: one of the 
party drawing forth a pistol, pointed it at the 
temple of poor Sophia, who suddenly rising up, 
looked sternly atthe Turk and exclaimed—* Bar. 
barian, do you not see that | am a woman!’ 
This appeal had the desived effect, and both the 
mother and her sen were spared to be conducted 
into slavery. The most extraordinary part of 
this story remainsto be told. Being among the 
two hundred ransomed by the Continental Greek 
Committees, they were sent over to this island 
and placed with the others. Judge of the mo- 
ther’s astonishment on finding that her imagi- 
nary murdered daugbter was among the number ' 
To be brief, an perceiving she was a female, the 
Turks carried her back to Messolonghi, bound up 
her wounds, which had all the appearance of 
being mortal, but she recovered, and her story 
having attracted the attention of the ransoming 
agents, the interesting Cressula was rescued from 
bondage, and, what is more, thus singularly des- 
tined to be once more restored to the arms of her 
discunsolate parent |" 


Hints to Young Sportsmen on the Art 
of Shooting Flying. 12mo. 

If people are not well-informed now, this must 
surely be emphatically the age of idleness. Not 
only have all the arts and sciences been opened 
to the world in brief and popular explanations, 
so that all knowledge is ** made easy,” and the 
pleasant discovery secms to be accomplished, that 
all things may be taught to all men without giving 
them the trouble of learning them, but even mat- 
ters of domestic arrangement have been reduced 
to system, and the cook may, by reference toa 
given page, reguiate her culinary operations, 
and the footman may learn from printed instruc. 
tions in what position to stand tehinda chair, or 
how to deliver a message. in the midst of this 
universal book-making, it would be strange in- 
deed if the sports of the field were entirely ne- 
glected. Angling has found a chronicler and 
poet-laureate in Isaac Walton, and shooting has 
not been without its dissertations on guns and 
shots and dogs. 

The author of the present publication is so brief 
and practical that he will probably be considered 
by sportsmen an important acquisition. He 
professes to have had great experience, and to 
have carefully compressed materials which would 
have filled a quarto, The part with which we are 
especially pleased is that which relates to the 
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breaking-in of dogs, The mode recommended 
for training the seiter is excellent. It would be 
quite from our purpose to enter into details on 
such @ subject as this, but we can safely recom. 
mend the work to our sporting readers, 


Select Specimens of the Theatre of the 
Hindus, translated from the original San- 
scrit. By H. H. Wilson, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. 


This work is a most important addition to our 
literature, and will surprise those literary men 
who were, till now, but little acquainted with the 
learning of the Hindus. Sir W. Jones had, it is 
true, translated ** Sakuntala,” one of the Sanscrit 
dramatic works, but even he was in error respect- 
ing the extent and general nature of the drama in 
our Rastern territory, Sixty pieces are all that 
can ,be collected of the Hindus drama, which de- 
clined from a degree of exceilence we believe none 
of our readers will anticipate before they peruse 
these volumes, as long agoas the year 1300, * Mrich- 
chakati,” indeed, the first of the pieces which Mr. 
Wilson has translated, is said to have been writ. 
ten much earlier than the tenth century, by a 
king named Sudraka; but if that king be the one 
celebrated in the Hindus annals, he flourished as 
early as 192 J.C. Mr. Wilson, in addition to the 
above-mentioned play, bas translated ‘ Vikrama 
and Urvasi,” or the ** Heroand Nymph ;” “ Malati 
and Madhava,” or * The Stolen Marriage ;:” “* Ut- 
tara Rama Cheritra,” or the * Continuation of 
the History of Rama;” “ Mudra Rakshasa,” or 
‘* The Signet of the Minister;” and ‘* Retna- 
vali,” or ** The Necklace.” All these are speci- 
mens of the different classes of the Hindus dra- 
ma. They abound with beautiful descriptive 
poetry, and will surprise and gratify the reader, 
Mr. Wilson has prefixed a very interesting essay 
on the dramatic rules of the Hindoo writers, To 
this gentleman’s learning and perseverance the 
European world is much indebted for the present 
volumes, and for the insight none but a scholar 
equally accomplished could have afforded us into 
these stores of dramatic beauty. We hope he 
will have time and perseverance tu give us the 
complete theatre, or all that remains of its a 
Herculean task it must be acknowledged, but one 
which would secure him eternal renown. In peru. 
sing these volumes, we feel mortified to discover 
that Hindustan possessed ages ago a large pro- 
portion of the beauties and images on which the 
gifted writers of Europe have been accustomed to 
pride themselves, and to observe how narrow is 
the circle of literary novelty, and how restricted 
the range of imagination! Nw man with a libra- 
ry will find it complete without these volumes, 
for which we are deeply indebted to Mr. Wilson. 


Poetical Sketches. By A. A. Watts. 
4th Edition. 


Having already noticed with approval this vo- 
lume of elegant poetry, on the appearance of the 
first edition, we have little more now to add. It 
sa volume breathing the most simple and pure feel. 
ing; tenderness and delicacy are its distinguish. 
ing characteristics, and the favour shown to the 
author by the public proves that works of a ge- 


nuine poetical character will not appeal in vain 
to the public discrimination, The lines begin. 
ning “ LU think of thee 1" have long been favou. 
rites of ours; and “ The Profession” is a piece 
of which the beauty has been univerrally ac. 
knowledged. The vignette and plates, by Sto. 
thard, are elegant and appropriate. 

We cannot help copying the following very 
beautiful lines from Mr. Watte’s volame :— 


** Sacred to the Memory of W. P. Watts, 
Aged three years, 


* Acloud is on my heart and brow,-— 

The tears are in my eyes,-—— 

And wishes fond, all idle now, 
Are stifled into sighs ;— 

As musing on thine early doom, 

Thou bud of beauty snatch’d to bloom, 
So soon, ’neath milder skies ! 

I turn—thy painful struggle past-— 

From what thou art tu what thou wase / 


I think of all thy winning ways, 
Thy frank but boisterous glee ;— 

Thy arch sweet smiles,—thy coy delays,— 
Thy step, so light and free,— 

Thy sparkling glance, and hasty run, 

Thy gladness when thy task was done, 
And gain’d thy mother's knee 5— 

Thy gav, good-humour'd, childish ease, 

And all thy thousand arts to please} 


“ Where are they now ?—And where, oh where, 

The eager, fond caress? 

The blooming cheek, so fresh and fair, 
The lips, all sought to press — 

The open brow, and laughing eye,— 

The heart that leap'’d so joyously ? 
(Ah | had we loved them less !) 

Yet there are thoughts can bring relief, 

And sweeten even this cup of grief, 


“ What hast thou ’scaped }—A thorny ecene ! 

A wilderness of woe ! 

Where many a blast of anguish keen 
Had taught thy tears to flow! 

Perchance some wild and withcring grief, 

Had sered thy summer's eartiest leaf, 
In these dark bowers below ! 

Or sickening chills of hope defert'd, 

To strife thy gentlest thoughts had stirrd ! 


What hast thou 'scaped }-—Life’s weltering sea, 
Before the sturm arose ; 
Whilst yet its gliding waves were free 
From aught that marr’d repose | 
Safe from the thousand throes of painy— 
Ere sin or sorrow breathed a stain 
Upon thine opening rose ? 
And who can calmly think of this, 
Nor envy thee thy doom of bliss! 


1 cull’d from home’s beloved bowers, 
To deck thy last long sleep, 
The brightest-hued, most fragrant flowers 
That summer's dews may steep :— 
The rose-bud—emblem meet—was there,— 
The violet blue, and jasmine fair, 
That drooping, seem'd to weep ;— 
And, now, I add this lowlier spell :— 
Sweets to the passing sweet !—Farewell ” 


— —— 
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THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

The experiment made by Mr. Reynolds 
of enriching an bistorical play of Shirley 
with some of the most exquisite scenes of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, bas not suc- 
ceetled so wellas might be wishe!, but 
perbaps as well as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. ** Edward the Black Prince,”’ with 
the bold outline of the wriginal, and filled 
up by some of the fancy-streaked passion 
of ‘* Philaster,”’ has been only represented 
twice, although produced with great libe- 
rality and care, and graced by pleasing 
music and excellent acting. There was 
not suilicient accordance between the 
heroic bones and muscle of Shirley's 
soldierlike play, and the heart and ima- 
gination of the old idolaters of beauty, 
which Mr. Reynolds had stolen to inform 
the statelier tenement; and instead of 
blending to produce a great effect, they 
injured, and almost neutralized each 
other. Tbe modern German critics have 
a favourite theory, which has just suffi- 
cient truth to admit of noble illustrations 
and to excuse a certain portion of elo- 
quent rhodomontade, that the principle 
of every work of genius—poem, play, 
oration, or romance—is one, from which, 
as from a germ, the idea expands into 
sad or lively beauty, having but one root 
and tending to produce one harmonious 
impression. This opinion, if confined to 
individual pictures or even characters, is 
perfectly philosophical and just—for the 
imagination, in truth,is “ all compact,’’as 
its great possessor well knew—but the rule 
is carried to a fantastical extreme when 
applied to the great and raried represen- 
tation of humaa life, whichhe and some 
few of bis contemporaries have struck off, 
as idle humour or idler history have 
swayed them. Thus much of truth, how- 
ever, there is inthe paradox—(as truth 
there is in every system of the virtuous 
and the wise)—that the excellences of one 
writer are so peculiarly his own, that 
they cannot be entwined with or grafted 
on those of another without injury. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, indeed, appear 
to have seen with one eye, felt with one 
sympathy, and lived along a thousand 
lines of tender beauty together; but we 
do not understand the secret articles of 
that divine partnership—and they have 
not descended to the custody of Mr. Rey- 
nolds! He is a clever dramatist bimself ; 
an inventive biographer; and à good- 
natured reader of bad plays—but he is 
not adapted for a go-between in alliances 


of this kind among the immortals. His 
failure in this respect, expert and indus- 
trious as he is, should operate as a warn- 
ing to playwrights not to be indiscreetly 
prodigal of the stores of others, or think 
that they may lavish the grandeur of one, 
the wild pathos of another, and the ro- 
mantic tenderness of a third, ona single 
play, and reap a golden harvest of fame 
and profit to themselves from the union. 
The effect will be like that produced by 
the combination of various physical 
charms in the composition of the Monster 
of Mrs. Shelley’s mighty philosophical 
fantasma, Frankenstein, which involves 
a finer moral than can be understood by 
the government critics. In this instance, 
the devotion of Euphrasia disguised as 
Bellario, and the jealousy of Philaster, 
transplanted from their own region of 
romance into the thick of the old contest 
between the armies of France and Eng- 
land, seemed strange, although Mr. 
Macready played the heroic lover nobly, 
and Miss Ellen Tree bad taken a page 
(would it had been a whole leaf!) out of 
the book of her unforgotten sister. Such 
scenes, in truth, require to have the 
mind and feelings to themselves; and 
are not to be introduced or followed by 
beat of drum. The military part of the 
play was, of course, less injured than the 
sentimental by the combination, as it was 
less capable of injury. Wallack was a 
gallant Edward, and his troops and the 
scene-shifters did their duty ;—while Miss 
Love, as the object of Mr. Macready’s 
affection, but whose heart was devoted to 
Mr. Made, turned up her eyes with an 
innocence which camps could not destroy ; 
and murder and Mr. Bishop were in tune. 
Of course, the occasion was too inviting 
for the introduction of the old clap-traps 
about French cowardice and Euglish va- 
lour to be lost—and they were introduced 
accordingly—but without producing avy 
effect, even on the jolly tars in the upper 
gallery. The day for these nauseous pieces 
of self-adulation is for ever gone by—for 
* the schoolmaster is abroad,’”’ and the 
Duke is at home, and both for once wi!! 
teach the same moral lesson, on the worth 
of military fame. When next Mr. Key- 


nolds adapts Beaumont and Fletcher to 
the stage, he will fiud the audience more 
disposed to enjoy the lamentation of C2x- 
sar over his mighty enemy, in * The 
False One,"—as glorious a piece of sen- 
timent and poetry as it ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive ; and it may 
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be, to think it were a higher thing so to 
write, or even to feel, than to win the 
battle of Waterloo, or interpret the treaty 
of Paris! Here is the passage ;—let the 
reader judge for himself. 


— O thou conqueror, 
Thou glory of the world once, now the pity, 
Thou awe of svtions, wheretore didst thoa tall thus’? 
What poot fate tollow’d thee, and pluck'd thee on 
fo trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian, 
That honourable war ne'er taught a noblencss, 
Nor worthy circumstance show’d what a man was? 
hat never beard thy name sung but in banquets 
And loose lescrvious pleasures,—to a boy 
That bad no faith to comprehend tby greatness, 
No study of thy lite to kuow thy gooduess? 
Egyptians! dare you think your pyramids, 
Built to out’dure the sun as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings lie raked in ashes, 
Are monaments fit for him? No! brood ot Nilus, 
Nothing can cover his high fame but Heaven, 
No monuments set off his memories, 


But the eternal substance of his greatuess, 
To which I leave him!” 


A new farce, from the pert and prolific 
pen of Mr, Peake, under the title of ** The 
Haunted lun,“ has been much more suc- 
cessful than the attempt of Mr. Reynolds 
to combine Shirley with Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It contains two or three laugh- 
able situations ; some neat and pointed 
dialogue, all sparkling with puns; and 
has the advantage of being capitally acted 
in all its parts. There is Jones, a young 
officer of the most ultra exclusive school, 
who, io one of the freaks of a betrothed 
swain, takes the dress of his attendant 
corporal, and is involved in all the reali- 
ties of his situation, having left bis purse 
with his trappings, in ludicrous distress 
for want of a shilling;—Mathews, the 
real corporal, exhibiting his own barrack- 
manners in his master’s uniform at break- 
fast with the captain’s intended bride and 
her father, to the amazement of both ;— 
Liston, as Tommy Tadpole, an indescri- 
bable vulgarian, who walks about the 
country iva as the ghost of Jerry Aber- 
shaw, the famous robber, blowing a horn 
and clanking his chains, in order to 
frighten the poor old couple who keep the 
inn out of their senses and house, that he 
may succeed to the dignity of landlord ;— 
the host and hostess themselves, most 
laughable in their nightcaps and alarm; 
—and Mrs. Orger, the true maid of the 
ion, lighting up every scene in which she 
appears with the brightness of her honest 
gaiety. There is ove scene quite a mas- 
terpiece of farcical effect, in which Jones, 
sitting up to detect the spectre, is encoun- 
tered by Liston as the ghost; and raising 
himself from behind the table in the white 
cloth, plays off his own trick on the im- 
postor, and, having scared him thorough- 
ly, gives him a sound caning, while the 


dear old people in the night-dresses, arm 
in arm, peep out from their chamber in 
an agony of fear. It is at the highest 
point of absurdity, but does not topple 
over ; and this is the highest praise which 
a farce-wright can receive. 

Another Don Juan, about the hundredth, 
we think, whom we have seen, has appear- 
ed here; not from the Opera-House or 
Sadler’s-Wells, but from Lord Byrou’s 
famous poem, which no one can sufficient. 
ly admire or hate. This piece comprises, 
or rather hints at, the chief incidents of 
the five first cantos—which, taken merely 
as incidents, divested of the wit, wicked- 
ness, beauty, and thought which are elus- 
tered about them, are worth nothing—and 
which, therefore, are merely dull on the 
stage, except in so far as they remind a 
portion of the audience of what they bad 
better forget. Setting aside all mora) 
questions, there never was a poem more 
unfit for dramatic uses—a succession of 
adventures, connected by the slender- 
est ties—its best passages wholly foreign 
to the story, and introduced by the most 
capricious freaks of association—ethereal 
beauty drawn forth to make sport, and the 
most awful pictures of misery painted as 
food for laughter! Whatcan a theatri- 
ca! artizan do with such materials? The 
first act exhibits the adventure of young 
Juan with Julia with less indecency than 
in the poem, but without any of the wit— 
and taking away what is brilliant and what 
is wrong, there is nothing left but several 
persons making a silly figure in Spanish 
dresses! Then there is a little ship moved 
avout for five minutes on a painted sea, 
and struck by a flash of resin, which 
is to stand for a representation of Lord 
Byron’s tremendous shipwreck! Next 
come the loves of Juan and Haidee, and 
the grand tragic scene of Lambro’s re- 
turn—all which is represented in dumb 
show, or in doggrel song; and, finally, 
the adventure of Juan and the Sultana, 
deprived of its grossness, and signifying 
nothing. Miss Love is the Juan, and cer- 
tainly possesses some qualifications for 
the part; there is some pretty music, aud 
a number of clever performers are crowd- 
ed into the piece ; but we cannot think it 
willdo. Itis difficult to understand which 
party itis to gratify. The moral will dis- 
like it for what it shows; the licentions 
for what it conceals; those who have read 
the poem will be surprised at its ineflica- 
cy, and those who have not, will be at a 
loss to discover its meaning. It is said to 
be adapted by Mr. Milner, who, we believe, 
possesses good elements of dramatic writ- 
ing, which we shall be happy to see emm- 
ployed on a less dangerous theme. 
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COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The “ domestic tragedy,"’ as it is call- 
ed, of ** The Serf,” has not produced the 
impression which we hoped from a know- 
ledge of the German original, and which we 
still think the plot and characters might 
have made, if adequately developed and 
acted. Its outline certainly gave scope for 
passions, strong in themselves, and finely 
contrasted and relieved ; but its very bold- 
ness, and the strangeness of its situations 
to English apprehensions, required a cor- 
respondent vigour and beauty in the lan- 
guage which the translator did not give ; 
and the play, therefore, gave the idea of a 
huge skeleton of an impossible sorrow. 
Here are two half-brothers, the sons of a 
deceased Russian prince—one an illegiti- 
mate child, and as such liable to be treat- 
ed as a slave by his father’s heir, until 
emancipated by a charter, which that fa- 
ther has omitted to leave—but nurtured 
with equal delicacy, and regarded by his 
brother with a brother's love. Just before 
the long-deferred emancipation is given, 
which had been regarded as an idle form 
between these playmates and companions, 
the quiet of the legitimate noble is broken 
by a passionate affection for a lady to 
whom his brother is secretly betrothed ; 
the favoured lover refuses to resign his 
claim, and, in his rage, the master as- 
sumes his power, treats his astonished 
rival as ‘* a Serf,“ and compels him to 
wait ina livery at a banquet which he gives 
to his mistress. Up to this point the si- 
tuations are new and striking; but it is 
obvious that their full effect can only be 
produced by finely working up the pas- 
sion of the legitimate brother, so as to 
render the dreadful revenge which he takes 
an ebullition of frenzied self-will, as 
otherwise there is a meanness in it which 
is scarcely to be borne. This the adapter 
of the piece has not done, and the actor, 
excellent as he is, could not do it for him. 
Mr. Young’s forte as a tragedian is in ex- 
hibiting singleness and directness of pur- 
pose or of passion. The sudden break- 
ing up of a regard, the growth of years of 
childhood and youth, and the mad (for 
mad it must be) assumption of an unnatu- 
ral authority, scarcely remembered before, 
to the bitter degradation of its object, is 
in itself a fine tragic subject, and in the 
scheme of the play it is heightened by 
the instigations of another Serf, who has 
lost his wife by the barbarity of the for- 
mer lord, too shocking to be told or writ- 
ten in plain prose, and who, under the 
name (for itis no more) of a jester, suc- 
cessfully assays to work evil in the fami- 
ly, and to bring down his cousin serf to 
his own wretched level. But as the part 
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of the passion-changed brother required 
the justification of strong feeling and 
agony, that of the vindictive jester de- 
manded the relief of sarcastic wit, and 
touches of deep emotion—and of the first 
there was none, and the last, though not 
wanting, were not managed with sufficient 
delicacy. Mr. Warde did more than jus- 
tice to this very repulsive part; but it 
was impossible even to procure any thing 
beyond endurance for an lago with intel - 
lect, or a Zanga without grandeur. The 
remainder of the play is common- place 
in itself, and was not elevated in the 
translation. There is the old incident of 
the lady marrying the man she hates, to 
save him whom she loves—the old, and to 
us very uvgracious anger of the lover 
with the victim wko has devoted herself 
to save him—and a duel between the bro- 
thers, in which both are slain. Kemble, 
who played the illegitimate brother, had 
not many opportunities for bis best style 
of playing; and Miss Jarman was quite 
inadequate to the trying part of the hero- 
ine. This lady is unquestionably, in the 
absence of Mrs. Sloman, the best actress 
on the stage professing tragedy; for she 
is not heavy like Mrs. Bunn, nor mawkish 
like Mrs. West, nor raw and inexperi- 
enced like al! the young Juliets and Belvi- 
deras who tremble, whine, and depart ; 

but she is sadly deficient both in passion 
and pathos. This woeful absence of tragic 
power inthe female line is the greatest 
conceivable discouragement to authors, 
who think of Mrs. Siddons and despair. 
If this mighty woman were now on the 
stage, we should soon havea tragedy wor- 
thy the poetical genius of the age; but, 
in her time, the genius was wanting; and 
now that it has sprung forth almost in its 
old strength, there is no actress to embo- 
dy and reward its creations ! 

Another attempt to fill this lamentable 
chasm has been made this month with the 
usual success, A young lady of pleasing 
manners, expressive face, and a musical 
voice wholly unpractised to fill the area 
of Covent Garden Theatre, appeared as 
Belvidera before a thin house, of whom a 
cousiderable proportion were, of course, 
her friends. She went through the busi- 
ness competently ; introduced the usual 
number of starts, shrieks, and hysterics, 
and rather less than the usual quantity of 
fondness, for which we were grateful ; 
was applauded fervently at her entrance, 
moderately at the accustomed points of 
rally; and loudly when the curtain fell— 
and was announced no more. She is, we 
have no doubt, a clever girl, who may ul- 
timately rise in her profession; but at 
present wholly incapable of taking its 
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highest range. This practice of ladies, 
who, however accomplished as women, 
are mere novices ia art, beginning with 
the most difficult parts, is so obviously 
bad, that we wonder it is still permitted 
by London managers. It serves to de- 
grade the profession from its proper rank 
among the fine arts: to weary out the 
town; and to obscure respectable talents 
by disappointment, if not to crush them 
with despair, 

The comedy of ** The Merchant's Wed- 
ding,’ compiled from two old plays, bas 
succeeded better than the serious revival at 
Drury Lane; because there was less of 
individual character in the writers to be 
united, and the piece, as acted, is a fine 
living picture of our old domestic manners. 
The scenery alone, which is in just anti- 
quarian taste, is worth going to see. The 
two plots dovetail tolerably well; and 
consistency is of far less importance in a 
comic piece than in one where serious in- 
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THE KING’s THEATRE, 

But for one day, the last to which our 
retrospect could extend, it would have 
been out of our power to report one single 
novelty in the musical department of this 
establishment. We have had two repre- 
sentations of ** Margheritta d’Anjou,”’ two 
of ** Zelmira,”’ two of ‘* Otello,”’ and one 
of ** Tancredi,”’ in the three last of which 
operas, Madame Pasta sustained, with in- 
tense effect certainly, the parts of Zelmi- 
ra, Desdemona, and Tancredi; but these 
operas are well known to all frequenters 
of the King’s Theatre. ‘* Zelmira’’ was 
first produced in the Rossini season, and 
again brought forward the season before 
last ; and, as to ** Otello”’ and ** Tancre- 
di,” we have had so much of them, that 
the acting of Madame Pasta alone could 
in some degree counteract the tedium of 
so much repetition. Thus the remarks 
we offered in our last article are already 
verified. The old songs, it seems, are to 
be sung over and over again by Madame 
Pasta, with perhaps av occasional excep- 
tion in favour of novelty; but 5000/. is 
much money to give for old songs, and 
we trust that the managers will be able to 
convince this lady of the reasonableness 
of returning a quid pro quo for the im- 
mense terms of remuneration granted to 
her. Desirable as the enlistment of first- 
rate talents must naturally appear, it has 
its drawback. Experience has shown the 
difficulty of prevailing upon the great vo- 
cal luminaries to undergo the fatigue of 
Studying new parts. Madame Catalani 
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terest is excited, for mere dissimilarities 
do not displease. The incidents are such 
as appertain more or less to all plays of 
that age—a little broad now and thea— 
but redeemed by a cordiality, frankness, 
and spirit, which purify the moral at- 
mosphere. The acting is, throughout, 
admirable. There is Kemble in one of 
his gay dashing spendthrifts; Farren as 
curious a piece of antiquity as aay which 
is painted, and as perfect ; Blanchard 
racy and dry; Keeley his very quaintest; 
Serle, a high fellow of the time, deliver- 
ing the dialogue with a sense of its ex- 
cellence, which gives it additional fla- 
vour; and Miss Chester, with temptation 
enougli to excuse the energetic follies of a 
lover of King Charles’s school. Many of 
the allusions are now, of course, obsolete ; 
but the old spirit of our hearty ancestors 
is there; and does us good whenever we 
can enjoy it. 


was just as partial to ber old songs while 
she stayed here; and now we have had 
enough of the Fanatico, and of ** God 
savve de King” with variations, and of 
Rode’s air with variations, and of ‘* An- 
gels ever bright and fair” without varia- 
tions, the good people on the other side of 
the water are favoured with Da Capos. 

Variations may be very well, but we 
like variety better ; and such is our taste 
—a Gothic one perhaps, that if we had to 
make an election between the first singer 
in Europe insisting on our being content- 
ed with a repetition of his old tunes, with 
perhaps a rare admixtare of ** once 
in a way—and a less skilled, yet able ar- 
tist, willing to exert his talents and indus- 
try in the study of works new to us, we 
should not be fanatico enough to prefer 
the former. 

Upon the representations of ‘ Zel- 
mira’ and * Otello’ —* Tancredi,’ ‘* Tu 
che accendi,” and ‘* Di tanti palpiti,” of 
course, are out of the question—we can 
have nothing new to offer. The parts were 
assigned to nearly the same hands as on 
former occasions; and we have comment- 
ed fully and frequently upon these operas 
in our previous reports. ‘* Zelmira” isa 
studied production, written in the latter 
days of the late Mr. Rossini, when his 
inventive powers were on the decline. 
That it is not altogether destitute of traces 
of his genius, is not to be questioned ; but 
the opera being written for a Vienna 
public, Rossini ventured upon untrodden 
ground, and tried to be learned and con- 
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trapuntal amidst abundance of amitations 
and mannerisms. Strange enough, the 
lively and melodic Viennese were delight- 
ed with ** Zelmira;” and the English, so 
serious and steadied in their tastes, had 
no relish for the music! We had it but 
twice or three times, under the immediate 
superintendence of Rossini himself; only 
twice the season before last, and after 
the two recent representations the opera 
again was withdrawn. 

As to ‘* Otello,” opinions vary most 
singularly among the best judges. Such 
is the diversity of tastes, that some pro- 
nounce it to be one of Rossini’s best works, 
while others, not insensible to some few 
genial strokes of real beauty, find the 
opera, as a whole, a heavy production. 
We confess we have always entertained 
the latter opinion. ‘The story is ill calcu- 
lated for an operatic drama, in the whole 
of its progress ; and the butchery to which 
the last actin the opera is exclusively de- 
voted, is a scene at which our feelings 
have invariably rendered our ears all 
but deaf to some strokes of the com- 
poser’s genius, inauspiciously and truit- 
lessly displayed upon so ungrateful a 
subject. ‘To render the catastrophe at all 
tolerable in musical representation, the 
scene must have been very differently 
treated by the poet as well as the com- 
poser ; and the latter must have possessed 
a heart more susceptible of deep feeling, 
and a mind more penetrating and philoso- 
phical than the lively organization of the 
bard of Pesaro appears to us to be endow- 
ed with.—But, without wasting ink and 
paper upon the ‘ old songs,“ we proceed 
to the new opera, so long promised. 

** La Rosa bianca e la Rosa rossa” was 
produced, fer the first time, on Saturday 
the L6th of February, unfortunately under 
circumstances so ‘* untoward” as to pre- 
clude the possibility of our forming a de- 
cisive opinion of its musical value. Ma- 
dame Caradori, whose part of Clotilda is 
a very strong and important onc, labour- 
ed, as every one could perceive, under a 
severe indisposition ; and bills, circulated 
in the Theatre, informed the audience that 
she had nevertheless offered to perform, 
in order not to disappoint the public. 
This offer ought to have been rejected, 
both out of humanity, and for the sake of 
the interests of the establishment; as the 
impression produced by the first represen- 
tation of a piece is of essential moment. 
In the present case, the opera was quite 
catup. At her first entry, Madame Ca- 
radori appeared scarcely able to stand; in 
the sequel she sang, with efforts the most 
painful to the house, a little here and a 
little there, and some scenes were altoge- 
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ther left out. Upon this imperfect exhi- 
bition alone, the time to which our report 
is limited compels us to make our com- 
ment, which, consequently, must be liable 
to future mioditication. 

The plot of this drama is no farther 
historical, than that it presents a love- 
tale, in which the lover (Madame Pasta) 
is of one faction (the red rose), and all the 
rest of the characters of the other; much 
like ** Romeo and Juliet." The persons 
are — 

Henry, Earl of Derby, —Madame Pasta. 

Rodol ph, Lord Mortimer,—SignorPorto. 

Clotilda,—Madame Caradori. 

Vanoldo, Earl of Seymour,—Signor 

Curioni. 

Elvira, Countess of Norton, the friend 

of Clotilda,— Madame Castelli. 

Ubaldo, Squire to Henry,—Signor De- 

ville. 

The discomfiture of the party of the red 
rose causes Henry to be sent into banish- 
ment, during which his friend, Vanoldo, 
treacherously falls in love with Henry's 
mistress, Clotilda, and obtains a royal 
mandate, addressed to her father, Ro- 
dolph, directing the union of his daughter 
with Vanoldo, These dispositions, how- 
ever, must be understood to be unknown 
to any but Rodolph and Vanoldo, when 
Henry ventures to return from bis exile in 
disguise, and meets his pretended friend, 
whose confusion at this unexpected ap- 
pearance may well be imagined. Henry 
now hears that preparations are making 
for the nuptials of Clotilda, without, how- 
ever, learning the name of his rival. He 
suspects Clotilda’s fidelity, but is unde- 
ceived at a secret interview with her. The 
father, in the mean while, ignorant of the 
arrival of Henry, makes known the royal 
decree, and a grand banquet, in celebra- 
tion of the nuptials, takes place, which 
forms the finale of the first act. Henry 
is among the company as astranger kuight 
with vizor down ; but on Rodolph's giv- 
ing for a toast, ‘* The white rose, and 
perdition to the red rose,"’ Henry indig- 
nantly discovers himself, is secured, and 
led to one of the royal prisons in the 
country, there to await bis doom. 

In the second act, Clotilda, in her 
search for the place of Henry's contine- 
ment, falls in with a royal hunting-party ; 
and on learning that King Richard is in 
the neighbourhood, she resolves to appeal 
to his mercy for a revocation of the sen- 
tence of death which has been passed on 
her lover. During ber absence, too, the 
breast of Vanoldo is filled with remorse ; 
and having made arrangements for the 
escape of Henry, he proceeds to the prison 
to prevail on the latter to save his life by 
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flight. Here an explanation takes place, 
and Henry, for the tirst time, learns from 
the lips of Vanoldo himself, that it was he 
who intended to rob him of his bride. 
After much entreaty, however, Heury 
avails himself of the generous offer of his 
repeptant friend; they exchange dress ; 
Heary flies, and Vanoldo remains in pri- 
son. Preparations are now made for the 
immediate execution of Henry’s sentence, 
when Clotilda arrives with the King’s par- 
don, but finds him gone. Her anxiety, 
however, is not long left in suspense ; 
Henry having been stopped in his flight, 
is brought back, and restored to the arms 
of Clotilda. 

The music of this opera is by the ve- 
teran Simon Mayer, a German, of whom 
some account has been given in our re- 
port of his ‘* Medea,” first brought out 
here two years ago, and often repeated 
since. His style is entirely Italian ; Italy 
having been his principal abode for these 
forty years, during which his numerous 
operas, especially those of the lu//a kind, 
have met with great and deserved success. 
His music abounds with melody, which, 
moreover, is always clear and graceful ; 
and his score, while tinged with the har- 
mouic richness of his own country, limits 
the display of it to what he knew to be 
acceptable to Italian ears. Mayer is thus 
one of the very few instances of liviog 
composers who wrote good operas before 
Rossini was born; and having continued 
to write with success during the whole 
time of the gran Maestro’s intoxicating 
career, remains at the end of this career 
—like the ** Pilot that weathered the 
storm’’—with a vigour of intellect, and 
an inventive talent, capable of pleasing, 
in bis own chaste and graceful way, even 
those whose ears have been habituated to 
the vivacious strains and the fascinating 
mannerisms of the late Maestro, 

So far as the imperfect performance of 
** La Rosa Bianca” enables us to give an 
Opinion at present, we think the music of 
the opera is likely to yield quite as much 
satisfaction to the English public as that 
of ** Medea,” the deeply tragic import of 
the fable of which, as we observed on a 
former occasion, appears to us to be ra- 
ther above the reach of Mayer's gentler 
nature. But, such is the resistless influ- 
ence of the gran Maestro’s style, that even 
the veteran Tedesco has not withstood the 
infection. Like Oberon’s horn, it has set 
even old Mayer to cut capers a la Rossini. 
Strong symptoms of the contagion are to 
be traced in Earico’s ‘* O cara Memoria,” 
(sc. 4); in Clotilda’s ** La dolce imagine,” 
(se.7); im the conclusion of Rodolpho’s 
air, ** La figtia, la figlia,” and elsewhere. 
Well, and what then ? if nobody else has 
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escaped, Mr. Simon Mayer may fairly an- 
swer in the ordinary burden of Italien 
song, Resistere non so. Why should poor 
Simon Mayer alone be Simon Pure ?® 

The music, as a whole, appears to us 
to be meritorious; it is full of melody, 
not often very original, but generally 
pleasing, and well adapted to the import 
of the text as well as of the dramatic situ- 
ations ; and the accompaniments, although 
less powerful and broad in mass than what 
one is accustomed to now-a-days, are ju- 
dicious, sufficiently full in harmony, and 
often extremely tasteful and elegant. The 
minor wind instruments in particular, 
suchas flutes, clarionets, and oboes, occa- 
sionally seem to revel in luxuriant fluidity 
of sound, either following the voice, or 
filling up vacancies and connecting the 
vocal phrases. The overture is, perhaps, 
the most indifferent portion of the work. 
It certainly does not proclaim the author's 
native country. 

In speaking of the performers, the in- 
disposition of Madame Caradori compels 
us to defer noticing ber part altogether,— 
& most essential one in the opera,—until 
the restoration of ber health shall enable 
us so to do with justice to herself as well 
as to the composer. We sincerely hope a 
very few days will put it in our power to 
form our judgment on ber part. 

As to Madame Pasta, her incomparable 
performance of Enrico has made fall 
amends for the “ old songs” previously 
given, and we are quite in good-humour 
again. The part is not very powerfally 
treated by either the poet or the com- 
poser; but genius is power, and Madame 
Pasta has rendered the character intensely 
affecting. Her first entry under recitative, 
and the aria which follows, ** Mi vedrai 
nel ciglio ancor,” were sung with an im- 
passioned feeling, to the display of which 
those must be strangers that have not 
heard this lady. The composition, also, is 
full of interest. Even to the little duet 
with Curioni, ‘* In tal momento,”—a com- 
mon-place thing of thirds and sixths,— 
her genius knew how to impart attraction. 
Her acting in the finale of the first act, 
when Enrico discovers bimself, was mas- 
terly. In short, five thousand pounds is 
a large sum, but there is but one Pasta ! 
and if she had ten thousand, when she 
opens her lips, pounds, shillings, and 
pence are no longer thought of ; even the 

* Since writing the above, we have seen 
it stated that one or two airs sung in this 
opera are not Mayer's, but by Carafa. 
This circumstance may probably lessen 
the charge of imitation; but, allowing for 
the interpolation, enough remains to sub- 
stantiate our remark. 
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husky sounds that occasionally will escape, 
doric pronunciation, and other objection- 
ables—for Madame Pasta is not an all- 
perfect vocalist, such as times gone by did 
produce—all imperfections are forgotten 
in the admiration called forth by indivis 
dual excellencies, and by the all-redeem- 
ing pathos and the high intellectual beau- 
ties of her personitications. These no 
other vocalist we can recollect ever blend- 
ed so intimately with song. 

Signor Curioni’s Vanoldo, —rather a 
Hollandish name for an English earl,— 
also was a strongly-cast part, and, what 
we were glad to observe, he seemed to be 
pleased with it; for he sang well, and with 
his usual fervor. His cavatina, ** Co’ suoi 
frequenti palpiti,’’ with intermixture of 
chorus — a fine composition, supported 
by excellent accompaniments —produced 
greateffect: in the duct with Madame Pasta 
im the prison-scene, Signor Curioni also 
sang with great feeling and much science. 

Signor Porto’s Rodolpho was as hard- 
favoured and angular a performance as 
anv we had heard him in before; and in 
the two bass songs assigned to him he was 
far from successtul. He appeared to us 
tohave acold. Bat in the best of times 
Signor Porto is not a /asso cantante, and 
ought to abstain as much as possible from 
solo songs. His voice only tells well in 
concerted pieces, and there it is admirable 
for its effect. 

We are glad to find Madame Castelli 
one of the establishment. This lady is 
gifted with taste and judgment, and with 
a voice sufficiently powerful and cultivated 
to render her assistance, as secunda donna, 
eminently desirable. In ‘* La Rosa Bian- 
ca,”” her part of Elvira was of a very neu- 
tral complexion ; but she took laudable 
pains in every thing assigned to her, and 
was very effective in the few concerted 
pieces which the opera can boast of. There 
is, however, a very meritorious sestett in 
the first finale. 

The scenery in this opera, although for 
the greater part not new, was well chosen, 
aud apon the whole very appropriate. The 
exterior of the prison appeared to be re- 
cent, and also the hall in the interior of 
the prison. But in the composition of the 
latter, the artist indulged his fancy for 
rural beauty at the cost of the safe custo- 
dy of the captive. In fact, instead of a 
hall, he painted a sort of open court-yard, 
with a staircase and bridge, fairly leading 
into the champaign country, and perfectly 
open to ingress and egress. 

Refore we dismiss ** La Rosa Bianca,” 
We must enter our protest against the 
English translations which the librettos 
of this season present. Itis not our bu- 
siness to care who does these things; but 
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whoever is selected ought at least to un- 
derstand the Italian, or at all events be 
provided with Petroni’s Dictionary at the 
expense of the management; so as not to 
fall into the laughable blunders with which 
these books now abound. ‘“ Avventuro- 
so,"” (fortunate) is rendered “ unhappy.” 
** Ecco il decreto e i} messo che mel rece,” 
(bere is the decree, and the messenger 
who brings it me) is Englished—** Behold 
the order, and the messenger of my recall.’ 
Reca —recall, to be sure! just as, in a li- 
bretto of some years ago, ** Capellini, ca- 
pelloni,’’ was made to be * churches and 
chapels!” 

While on the topic of grievances, we 
must also recommend greater attention to 
either the flues for warming the house, or 
the gas-pipes. At the first representation of 
** La Rosa Bianca,” the interior was filled 
with volumes of smoke, which filled our 
breast with pity for the chests of the 
singers. Itis quite enough for these de- 
licate Ausonian warblers to stand our 
damps and fogs and frosts, without super- 
adding a fourth ingredient to the dose of 
their pene ed angoscie. 

A new anacreontic ballet, in one act, 
valled ** Phyllis et Melibée,” has appeared 
during the past month. It demands no 
other notice than as forming a pleasing 
vehicle for displaving the saltatorian savoir 


faire of the establishment, which is infi- 


nitely superior to what it was last year. 

The arrival of Madame Schiitz from 
the Theatre Italien at Paris, forms a far- 
ther accession of strength to the vocal 
establishment, at the same time that it 
evinces the spirited efforts of the new ma- 
nagers. Indeed, so far as the perform- 
ances have proceeded, the public have 
every reason to be satisfied with their ex- 
ertions, and we have perceived with 
pleasure the increasing number of visitors 
on the nights of our attendance. On 
the first representation of ‘* La Rosa 
Bianca,” the bouse was crowded, and the 
boxes shone with a more than ordinary 
assemblage of rank and fashion. Madame 
Schutz is to make her de/wt in the opera 
of ** La Clemenza di Tito,”’ the last, and 
certainly not the most perfect of Mozart's 
works, which, moreover, has lost much 
of its interest by frequent repetition. 
But as it is for a delut, generally a matter 
of choice in the delutante, good-breeding 
forbids us to find fault. 





Musical Publication. — Allegri di 
Bravara, dai piu celebri compositori mo- 
derni, per il Piano-forte.”’ 

We are induced to notice this work be- 
cause we are of opinion that its appear- 
ance will be of great public utility, in a 
musical point of view, not only as afford- 
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ing a series of fine studies for the acquire- 
ment of a finished manner of execution, 
but as inculcating a taste for a high and 
classical style of composition, and there- 
by rescuing the town from the ivfluence 
of those flimsy and enervating common- 
places which have been so prevalent in 
the works of our native piano-forte play- 
ers. The composers engaged to supply 
these ** Allegri di Bravura,’’ are Mo- 
scheles, Ries, Czerny, Pixis, and our 
countryman Cipriani Potter, who, with 
the exception of J. B. Cramer, is the best 
composer for the piano-forte that England 
has prodaced. The object which these 
artists seem to have had in view in the 
production of the work before us, is to 
furnish a series of studies or fantasias, 
by application to which, amateurs who 
are ambitious to excel may conquer the 
greatest difficulties of the instrument. 
This we believe to have been the main de- 
sign; but in accomplishing this end, the 
composers have divested their works of 
the usual formality of studies, and have 
rendered them as interesting in their ef- 
fect as they are valuable for the informa- 
tion they convey. It appears also to us, 
that in producing these brilliant Allegri, 
each individual musician (and they are all 
of the highest reputation) bas written, not 
to truckle to the taste of the town, but as 
if he were to be judged by a committee of 
his peers in art. The writer of these re- 
marks has not seen the part furnished by 
Ries, but of those which he has inspected 
(and seven numbers are already publish- 
ed), he thinks Book 4th, by Moscheles, 
the most excellent, and Book Sth, by 
Czerny, the least so. Czerny, indeed, 
though he does not actually perpetrate 
any of the mawkish prettinesses against 
which our feeble voice has on all occa- 
sions been raised, approaches neverthe- 
less rather too near them than is becom- 
ing, When we consider the character of 
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the work to which he has been employed 
by Messrs. Boosey to contribute. The 
part by Moschelles consists of three long 
movemeuts, entitled, respectively, ‘* La 
Forza,” ‘* La Legerezza,” and ** Il Ca- 
priccio;"* the first in E major, the second 
in G, avd the third in C minor. These 
are all very masterly compositions ; but 
perhaps the most interesting is “ La Le- 
gerezza,” than which nothing can, in our 
opinion, be more airy, fanciful and me- 
lodious. Potter's contribution is dedicated 
to his friend, Francesco Pollini, of Milan, 
It consists of two movements, called ** Il 
Vispo” and ** La Fugitta,” both of which 
have evidently been written with great 
care, and both are characterized by a vi- 
gorous style and sound construction, 
which prove the composer to be a musician 
well acquainted with all the subtleties of 
his art. We think, however, that in his 
anxiety to avoid the cant of the day, Mr. 
Potter has rendered his style a little too 
austere and uncompromising. 

Inthe productions of the English school, 
one of the closest approximations we ever 
heard to the good taste, the brilliancy, and 
the originality of these Allegri is not in 
any written work, but in the extempore 
performances of Mr. Craggs, the well- 
known pianist (to use Mr. Latour’s phrase). 
The ushesitating invention displayed by 
this gentleman, and the variety of his 
thoughts (simultaneously conceived and 
executed) are very remarkable. His spon- 
taneous effusions, by which we have heard 
him delight many companies, are not a 
succession of mere divisions, but genuine 
musical ideas, artfully expressed, and 
capable, could they be taken down by any 
species of short-hand, of forming a worthy 
addition to the stock of piano-forte so- 
natas. Mr. Cragys, however, should not 
content himself with being the best: musi- 
cal improvisatore of the day, but should 
try what he can do with the pen. 





FINE 


Panorama of Navarino.—Mr. Burford 
has opened a charming panorama of the 
battle of Navarino, at his house in the 
Strand, near Somerset-place. It is a neat 
attractive performance, and needs only 
the aid of scund to persuade us of the 
reality of the destructive scene before us. 
The time of the action which is depicted 
is, when the Asia, having silenced the 
attack of the Capitana Bey, began to pour 
her fire on the Turkish admiral, The in- 
cidents of the fire-ship falling on the 
French admiral, and the active and fearful 
operations in other parts of the scene, are 
appropriately introduced. The explosion 
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of a fire-ship forms a brilliant and magni- 
ficent feature, uncommonly well deli- 
neated. When we farther add, that the 
position of the several ships is strictly 
correct, and taken from the official draw- 
ings, which Mr. Burford procured from 
the Admiralty very shortly after their ar- 
rival (according to the express wish of the 
highest authority there), we think we 
need say no more to induce our readers 
to be equal with their acquaintance in 
having seen that which is sure to be very 
popular. 

Interior of St. Paul's Church.—<A print of 
this subject, by Woolnoth, in the most 
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finished style of line engraving, from a 
drawing by Mr. John Harwood, is just 
published. It represents the western ex- 
tremity of the north aisle. The proces- 
sion of the instalment of Dr. Sumner as 
Dean of St. Paul's, is represented in this 
picture to great ndvantave. Itis engraved 
with boldness, and extibits the architec- 
ture of this fine church to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The light is most judiciously 
introduced; and, as a whole, we confi- 
dently recommend it to the notice of our 
readers. 

Stained Glass.—A large window, exe- 
cuted in stained and enamelled colours, 
under the direction of Mr. Collins, bas 
been exhibited in the Strand, previous to 
its being sent ont to Calcutta, where it is 
to form the altar-piece of St. Peter’s 
Church. In the four lower openings are 
introduced the Evangelists. The central 
divisions comprise a selection from the 
cartoon of ** Christ's Charge to Peter.”’ 
On the leftis the figure of Moses, bearing 
the tables of the law, and on the right 
that of Aaron, as the high-priest. In the 
head of the window are represented four 
angels, chanting the ‘* Gloria in Excel- 
;* with the dove surmounting the 
whole. 

The same exhibition-room contained 
A copy of Carlo Dolee’s celebrated 
© Salvator Mundi’’ at Burleigh: and an- 
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other of Martin’s scarcely less celebrated 
** Belshazzar’s Feast.” The latter is an 
extraordinary little work. It is painted 
with a rare union of spirit and high 
finishing, and does the greatest credit to 
the artist, whoever he may be, by whom 
it has been produced. 

Prints ty Martin.— Mr. Prowett, of Pall 
Mall, has published the ‘ Ascent of Eli- 
jah,” and ** Christ tempted in the Wilder- 
Mr. Martin, as an artist, stands 
too high in the public estimation, and de- 
servedly stands so, to render it necessary 
for us to enter upon a description of his 
merits here. We can only say, that of 
these two prints we prefer the * Elijah.” 
The conception and execution are alike 
charming, and the whole is conspicuous 
forthat brilliancyof conception which has 
rendered Mr. Martin so justly celebrated. 
The chariot and horses are beautifully 
conceived and exccuted; while the rocky 
foreground on which Elisha is placed, the 
scenery of the valley on the left, and the 
splendour of the city in the distance, are 
finely expressed. In the ‘* Temptation in 
the Wilderness,” there is, perhaps, still 
more depth and force—more of poetical 
painting —in the sublime expression of 
‘*a waste howling wilderness so power- 
fully represented to the eye; the lights 
and shadows are boldly and happily ma- 
naged. 
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VARIETIES. 


Royal Institution.—On Friday, January 
the 25th, the evening meetings of the 
members commenced for the season ; 
there was a very full attendance. The 
library and theatre are now lighted with 
gas made from resin; the light seemed to 
us remarkably pure and brilliant. The 
company assembled in the library, and at 
nine o'clock proceeded to the theatre, 
where Mr. Brande came forward to the 
lecture-table, and gave a historical, me- 
dicinal, and chemical account of the new 
class of proximate vegetable principles, 
the vegetable alkalies. He spoke princi- 
pally of morphia obtained from opium, 
and cinchonia and quinia obtained from 
different species of cinchona. The sub- 
ject was illustrated by many specimens 
and experiments, and the method of exa- 
mining the purity of the substance fully 
entered into. At the close of his dis- 
course, Mr. Brande paid a just tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Daniel Moore, the effi- 
cient friend of the Institution from its first 
establishment, and who, atthe close of his 
life, manifested his zeal for its welfare by 
a bequest of one thousand pounds, and 


legacies to several of its officers. Some 
of the new element bromine was laid upon 
the library-table, with various specimens 
of ornamental Hrazilian manufacture, 
novelties in literature, &c. &c.—Friday, 
Feb. 1. The attendance this evening was 
even more numerous than on the first 
meeting. Mr. Faraday explained the late 
observations of some ingenious French 
philosophers, of the extraordinary effects 
produced by a current of air when issuing 
from an aperture ia a plane surface, and 
which, in place of thrusting away a disc 
placed at certain distances from it, causes 
it toapproach nearer, and in part to op- 
pose the passage ef the air. These effects 
of a current of air were illustrated by nu- 
merous experiments, those of impulse or 
percussion, those of friction, and those 
which, independent of impulse, were pro- 
duced by the momentum of the particles, 
and which took place, as well behind as at 
the sides of the current, and could not oc- 
cur before it. The effect in question was 
entirely of the latter kind.—Feb. 8. Mr. 


Ainger discussed the origin and principles 
of Grecian architecture, and then applied 
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them to St. Paul's Cathedral ; stating it, 
however, as his opinion, that such ap- 
plication of them was not consistent with 
the nature and objects of that building, or 
with few, if any, modern structures. The 
origin of Grecian architecture was prettily 
illustrated by a model of part of the Par- 
thenon, so constructed as to be capable 
of dissecuon, and exhibiting, as it were, 
the anatomy of its parts. Several new 
machines were placed in the library. The 
extraordinary calculating boy, Master 
George Noakes, was present, whose 
powers appear to have very much im- 
proved within the last two years, There 
were upwards of three hundred persons 
at this meeting, at which the noble pre- 
sident of the Institution, the Duke of 
Somerset, was also present.—Friday, 
Feb. 15. On this evening an explana- 
tion of resonance, or the reciprocation of 
sound, was given in the lecture-room by 
Mr. Faraday, who however stated, that 
the source of all his knowledge on this 
point was Mr. Wheatstone, and many ex- 
periments were made in illustration of 
some known effects, and also of some new 
phenomena. The resonance of columns 
of air was particularly striking ; 2 power- 
ful secondary sound being in this way 
produced when the original sound could 
not be heard. A curious Java instrument, 
called the ginder, was also shown to be 
constructed upon this principle, and the 
jew’s-harp, or guimbard, also explained 
in a similar manner. During the evening, 
Mr. Eulenstein illustrated the powers of 
the jew's-harp by his admirable and sei— 
entific performance ; and a number of in- 
strumeuts from Java, for the loan of 
which the Institution was indebted to 
Lady Rafiles, were displayed. The tables 
of the library were covered with works 
of art, among which were Mr. Train’s 
fine pen and ink drawings, Mr. Robin- 
son’s engraving of Mulready'’s Wolf and 
the Lamb, and mechanical engravings 
by Mr. Turrell. There was also acurious 
and very perfect instrument by Mr. Tur- 
rell, called a perspectograph, to enable 
artists to lay down any required print of 
an object in correct perspective with faci- 
lity.—The brightening prospects of this 
Institution, which we augured at the 
commencement of the last season, have 
been fully realized, and it must be con- 
fessed that there are few establishments of 
this metropolis where more rational en- 
joyment may be found by those who pur- 
sne mental pleasure. We understand 
that there were near seventy new members 
elected in the course of last year, and that 
so far into the present season has pro- 
duced upwards of forty candidates for ad- 


mission. We were glad to observe that a 
brief prospectus of the nature and ob- 
jects of the Institution has been at length 
circulated ; the advantages it offers to 
those desirous of acquiring useful know- 
ledge in a most agreeable manner, and at 
a very moderate expense, cannot be too 
generally known, 

It is the intention of the managers to 
place a marble bust of Mr. Daniel Moore 
in the library, of which he was a patron 
and honorary librarian; this measure 
will be accomplished by a private sub- 
scription among the members. 

London Institution.—The conversaziones 
at the London Institution commenced 
lately, in imitation of those at the Royal 
in Albemarle-street. A lecture was deli- 
vered by Mr. Partington, who said, ‘* The 
printed notice put forth by the board of 
management will sufficiently explain the 
object in establishing a conversazione with- 
in these walls ; and the announcement of 
this intention has, Lam happy to say, been 
received by the proprietors with the great- 
est possible satisfaction,—a fact, indeed, 
sufficiently attested by the numerous and 
highly respectable auditory who now sur- 
round the lecture-table. The subject which 
is this evening to engage our attention, 
has been happily suggested by your com- 
mittee of management as peculiarly adapt- 
ed for our examination, both from its no- 
velty and importance. Many of my au- 
ditory have, no doubt, seen a small tube 
furnished with a disc of paper: they may 
have seen it, probably, resist every effort 
to expel the moveable dise from the tube 
against which it is laid. The little appa- 
ratus we have been examining hardly ap- 
pears of sufficient importance to warrant 
our devoting an evening to its examina- 
tion; but those who recollect the origin 
of the great Newton's investigations rela- 
tive to the laws of gravitation, will readily 
admit, that the fall of an apple from the 
tree that supported it, scarcely appears to 
afford a more favourable subject for a 
scientific explanation, than the philoso- 
phical toy we have examined. The con- 
struction of this little apparatus origi- 
nated with M. Clerment, who, being en- 
gaged in pursuing some experimental re- 
searches relative to the escape of high 
pressure steam from a boiler, found that 
the escape of the steam was, to a certain 
extent, impeded by the adhesion of the 
safety-valve. On examining the valve, 
he found that it would move with the most 
perfect freedom till the steam acquired a 
high expansive force; and that then, in 
opposition to all that might have been 
expected, it was actually held nearly in 
contact with the plate on which it usually 
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rested. Pursuing his investigations, he 
found that a similar effect resulted from 
the escape of air from a small furnace.” 
Mr. Partington then, by a variety of no- 
vel and striking experiments, fully ex- 
plained the real cause of this singular 
phenomenon, and concluded his lecture 
in nearly the following words: ** A pleas- 
ing duty now remains, prior to closing our 
notice of M. Clerment’s apparatus. It is 
to congratulate the managers and pro- 
prietors of this Institution, on the success 
that has attended the present novel at- 
tempt of increasing the usefulness of our 
establishment, by increasing its means of 
imparting useful knowledge. The design, 
as you well know, originated with the 
Royal Society, nearly two centuries back ; 
but their efforts were of a very different 
character, At the meetings, which were 
generally attended by the very ed:/e of its 
members, we find discussions ‘* on graft- 
ing teeth, and making the teeth of one 
man grow in the mouth of another,’ oc- 
cupying the place of rational investiga- 
tion ; and when we look for * an account 
of the present undertakings, studies, and 
labours of the ingenious in many consi- 
derable parts of the world,’ we tind, in 
place of so useful a report, some ridicu- 
lous disquisition ‘on the probability of 
horns taking root in the earth, and vege- 
tating like a tree.” In modern times, 
however, we are more especially indebted 
to the Royal Institution for having set us 
so good anexample. Need I add, that we 
have not been sluggards in the race? and 
I trust that we shall go on with persever- 
ance in the great and good work, till 
knowledge shall cover this goodly land, 
even as the waters of the ocean cover the 
beds of the great deep.” 

Russell Insatution.—The lectures for 
the season atthe Russell Institution have 
commenced ; the following are the sub- 
jects, the names of the several lecturers, 
and the order in which they are delivered: 

1. On Elocution, by B. H.Smart, Esq. 
Professor ; eight lectures. 

2d. On Music, by Samuel Wesley, Esq. 
Professor ; six lectures. 

3d. On Astronomy, illustrated by trans- 
parent scenery, &c. by John Wallis, Esq. ; 
six lectures. 

4th. On Periodical Literature and Po- 
pular Education, by the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, M.A.; eight lectures. 

Ancient MS.—Mr. Hurwitz has pre- 
sented to the University of London a very 
valuable ancient Hebrew manuscript of 
the Pentateuch. Itcontains 220 columns, 
written upon 47 skins. It was purchased 


about a year ago from the heirs of a Me. 
Samuel Chai Ricco, a descendant of a 
Jewish family, which flourished in Italy 
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some centuries ago, and gave birth to se- 
veral learned men, whose works are still 
esteemed amongst the Jews. The form 
of the letters is in the African and Spa- 
nish style, and the material on which it 
is written is African skin, peculiarly pre- 
pared, being the substance denominated 
cen in’ Rabbinical Hebrew, and on 
which only, according to the Talmud and 
Maimonides, was the law allowed to be 
written in ancient times. ‘This circum- 
stance proves the high antiquity of this 
manuscript, for almost all modern copies 
are written on kelaf, parchment. Mr. 
Hurwitz is of opinion that it was written 
in the llth or 12th century, if not 
earlier. 

Experiments upon Eggs with the chloride 
of Lime and Soda.—A correspondentof the 
Literary Gazette says: ** In the begin- 
ning of last September I put six eggs into a 
wide-mouthed pichle-bottle, and filled it 
up with chloride of lime in powder,—the 
eggs were not allowed to be in contact. I 
put six eggs intoanother bottle, which was 
filled up with a solution or mixture of one 
ounce of the powder to one pint of com- 
mon water, and six more with a solution 
of one ounce of chloride of soda (in solu- 
tion) to a pintof water. The bottles were 
well closed. On the 19th of the present 
month | examined the eggs, and found 
the effects of the solutions very different. 
The time elapsed has, I think, been suffi- 
cient to show what may be expected from 
farther trials. The eggs in the powder 
were with difficulty loosened, the powder 
having become nearly as firm as soft 
chalk: quere,—if from the absorption of 
carbonic acid and some degree of mois- 
ture?) The yolk of every egg was ad- 
hering to the shell, still retaining its 
shape, and the albumen tolerably transpa- 
rent. Though notin the least offensive, 
the eggs were unfit for use, being in that 
defective state which is ascertained by a 
strong light. The eggs in the solution of 
chloride of soda were as bad aseggs could 
be. When first immersed in this solu- 
tion, air vesicles were immediately per- 
ceived on the surface of the eggs ; though 
the shells, when broken, were not found 
to be decomposed or at all softened. The 
eggs in the solution or mixture of the 
chloride of lime were all perfect: and 
what rendered this result more remark- 
able was, that ove of them was cracked, 
which I found to be the case after the first 
immersion, when the mixture became 
clear in the upper part of the bottle. The 
yolk and albumen of this egg appeared as 
if parboiled, when taken out. There was 
athin incrustation on the external surface 
of allthe eggs in this bottle, In the pre- 
servation of eggs it has been a desidera- 
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tum, I believe, to turn the eggs occa- 
sionally in different directions, on ac- 
count of the liability there is of the yolk 
adhering, if kept too long in j ixta-posi- 
tion, to any partofthe shell. This gives 
a preference to the use of the last mix- 
ture; though the consolidation of the 
powder would be a means of guarding the 
eggs from fracture. I have to state, that 
the eggs used in the experiments were not 
newly lain, but were tacen from one 
ackage of an egg-merchant.” 

Land Slip.—A phenomenon, resembling 
an avalanche, occurred lately at a short dis- 
tance from Crewkerne, onthe road leading 
to Iichester, where anembankment of con- 
siderable extent suddenly gave way, car- 
rying with it a number of busbes and se- 
veral trees, of ordinary dimensions, in an 
erect position, the whole mass moving 
from the summit of Fair Hill to its base, 
a distance of about fifty yards ; passing 
over the hedge which divides the road, 
and stopping all communication. 

Tight Dressing.—lIn the course of a lec- 
ture upon the Structure and Functions of 
the Human Frame, recently delivered at 
the Bristol Institution by Mr. Estlin, that 
gentleman, after exhibiting in an animal 
the natural situation of the viscera con- 
tained within the trunk of the body, re- 
ferred his audience to the skeleton, for 
the purpose of showing how easily and 
how injuriously any tight dress round the 
body must affect the important organs 
within. If the ribs are prevented from 
freely expanding during inspiration by 
any external pressure, shortness of breath 
on the slightest exertion, and palpitation 
of the heart, are the consequence. Any 


thing tight below the ribs, on the part 
called the waist, is still more injurious, 
as there no bony protection exists for 
the delicate organs within. A great mis- 
take, he observed, seems to exist as to 
the natural form of the body at this part, 
it being usually supposed that the dispro- 
portion between the circumference of the 
chest and the waist is far greater than 
it really is: he recommended his au- 
dience to study Baily’s beautiful statue of 
Eve, in the Institution, for juster ideas of 
the proportions of the human tigure. A 
frightful train of stomach and pulmonary 
complaints are the effect of the mode of 
tight-dressing of the present day; and 
though to the customs of society a degree 
of defereace is due, he was convinced 
that’ good sense enough exists to allow 
of any who wished it, to pay a sufficient 
attention to dress, without incurring the 
charge of singularity or affectation on the 
one hand, or injuring health on the other. 
A little anatomical figure, he thought, 
would be a good appendage to the toilet: 
it would lead the votary of fashion to 
imagine that the heart was praying for 
room to palpitate; the lungs for liberty 
to perform their important office of puri- 
fying the blood ; the stomach would sup- 
plicate for space to exercise its necessary 
functions of digestion ; and the thousands 
of absorbing vessels in the intestines 
would entreat that destructive pressure 
might not disable them from their indis- 
pensable duty of extracting nutriment 
from the food, and carrying life and 
strength, and energy to every part of the 
System. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 
Institute—Academy of Sciences. Paris, 
October 22, 1827.—MM. Legendre, La- 
croix, Fourier, and Damoiseau, made a 
report on the memoir of M. Binet, rela- 
tive to the determination of the orbit of 
planets and comets.—29. MM. Desfon- 
taines and Mirbel reported on a botanical 
work of M. Despreaux, entitled essay on 
the luminaires of the shores of Normandy. 
The genus ‘* laminaire,”’ which belongs 
to the great class of hydrophytes, and 
which has given its name to the family of 
**laminaires,” was established by Rous- 
sele, brought to perfection by MM. La- 
mouroux, Agardt, and Bory de St. Vin- 
cent. The work of M.D. received the 
approbation of the Academy. MM. Cor- 
dier and Brochardt de Villiers, in their 
report on the work of M. Serres, ‘* No- 
tice of the extinct volcanoes ia the South 


of France, of which the eruptions have 
been posterior to the deposit of the se- 
cond fresh-water formation of MM. Cu- 
vier and Brougniart,” recommended this 
able geologist to continue his researches, 
and communicate the result to the public. 
—Nov.6. M. Savart was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy, in the section of ge- 
neral physics. MM. Bouvard and Ma- 
thieu reported the utility of preserving a 
field work erected at Melun for the con- 
servation of one extremity of the base 
measured for the trigonometrical survey 
of France. A favourable report was de- 
livered by MM. Gay-Lussac and Cordier, 
and approved by the Academy, on a me- 
moir, by Dr. Gendrin, on the hot springs of 
Plombieres. M. Cauchy presented a me- 
moir on certain fundamental propositions 
of the calculus of remainders.—12. M. Gi- 
rard reada memoir on some standards of 
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the ancient Egyptian cubit recently dis- 
covered. MM. Chaussicr, Dumeril, and 
Boyer, reported most favourably on two 
memoirs ofMr. Faure, reiative to the iris 
and to artificial pupils. MM. Pelletan 
and Rover reported upon two memo- 
rainda forwarded by Dr. Barery, of Li- 
moges, entitled ** two cases of luxation of 
the cerval vertebra. 

Instruction.—By the laws of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, no person can keep a 
school without a licence from the Uni- 
versity, which also ordains the course of 
stadies, and the books to be used in the 
seminaries. The Jesuits, and the Bro- 
thers of Christian Doctrine, maintained 
their exemption from the University 
laws: they appointed their own teachers, 
and selected their own school books, 
many Of which were prohibited by the 
University, as instilling religious doc- 
trines contrary to those of the Gallican 
charch. One of the first acts of the new 
minister of justice has been to appoint a 
committee to inquire into these abuses ; 
and as nearly all the members of the com- 
mission are professed enemies of the Je- 
snits, there can be little doubt that the 
course of education prescribed by the 
University will be generally adopted, and 
the professors in the religious seminaries 
subjected to the same regulations, as to 
capacity and morals, as the others. This 
is the severest blow that has yet been 
struck st the religions institutions, and is 
expected to be followed by others. still 
more severe. The taking public instruc- 
tion ont of the hands of the clergy, and 
the control of the ininister for ecclesi- 
astical affairs, is a strong measure, and 
mast produce important and beneticial 
effects. 

French Academy.—On the 3lst of Dec. 
1827, the Académie des Sciences proceed- 
ed to fill up avacancy in the list of cor- 
responding members in the section of 
Geology. The candidates were Mr. Co- 
nybeare, of London; Mr. Buckland, of 
Oxford; M. Friesleben, of Fribourg; and 
M. Charpentier, of Besancon. Mr. Co- 
nybeare was elected by a very large ma- 
jority. 

Parisian Society of Geography.—The 
Soeiety instituted at Paris for the purpose 
of promoting the progress of Geography, 
held on the L4th of December, its second 
General Assembly for the year 1827, un- 
der the Presidency of his Excellency Count 
Chabrol de Crouzol, minister of Marine 
onal the boca who observed in his 

*€ You already in part en- 
joy ie tne Surlmant results of the two expedi- 
tidne round the world, ordered, and suc- 
céésively completed since the peace. The 
first in the corvettes Urante and Physi- 
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crenne—one commanded by Captain Frey- 
cinet;, the other in the corvetke Coguile, 
under Captain Duperrey, both members of 
your Society. The principal abject of the 
expedition of the Uranie was, to make ob- 
servations calculated to determine, the i- 
gure of the earth and the intensity of the 
magnetic powers; and, at the same time, to 
increase the collections of natural history, 
and to add new hydrographic drawings to 
those possessed by the Depdt of Charts 
and Plaus of the Navy. That abject has 
been attained, to the satisfaction of the 
King, in the space of four years... M. de 
Freycinet returned to Havre on the 13th 
of November, 1820. On the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1822, M. Duperrey set sail from 
Toulon. After visiting the Malourine 
Isles, the Coasts of Chili and Peru, the 
dangerous Archipelago, and ditkerent 
other groups of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, New Ireland, the Moluccas, New 
Holland, and New Zealand, the Arcbi- 
pelago of the Carolinas, Java, and the 
Isles of France and Bourbon, be returned 
to Marseilles on the 24th of April, 1425, 
having performed a voyage of circumna- 
Vigation which will have eminently can- 
tributed to the improvement of geogra- 
phy, and the physical and natural sci- 
ences. This voyage had pot terminated, 
when, on the 22d of March, 1824, Baron 
Bouganville, the son of the celebrated na- 
vigator of that name, set out from Brest, 
and arrived at the Isle of Bourbon on the 
19th of May, traversed successively, In- 
dia, the Philippines, China, Cochin China, 
the islands of the Sound, New Holland, 
Chili, and Brazil; verified the positions 
of a great number of interesting. poipts ; 
explored in the sea of China large islands 
which had not yet been visited, and re- 
turned to Brest on the 23d of June, 1826, 
with rich collections of different objects of 
natural history, destined for the Museum. 
While these scientific sailors subjected to 
their investigations the most distant Iati- 
tudes, others, no less skilful, devoted 
themselves, with equal zeal and devotion, 
to similar operations in nearer seas, and 
as it were under our eyes. 

* In 1820, the hydrographical engineers 
of the navy terminated, under the direc- 
tion of M. Beautemps Beaupre, a member 
of the Academy of Sciences and of Geo- 
graphy, the examination of the coasts of 
France, which had been commenced in 
1216, from the entrance to Aranohe to the 
bottom of the Gulf of Gascony. This 
great operation is a real monument of hy- 
drographical science. 

** Captain Gautier, who began, in 1818, 
to lay down the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, the Adriatic, the Sea of the Mar- 
mora, and the Black Sea, terminated in 
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1820 that work, which is one of the most 
remarkable ever undertaken by the French 
Marine. 

* At this last period Capt. Hall began, 
and finished since then, with the same 
success, that for the coasts of Corsica 
which M. Gautier had performed in the 
Mediterranean. 

** Rear-Adm. Baron Raussin himself, 
some months since, presented the Society 
with his magnificent work, entitled ‘ The 
Pilot of Brazil; or, a Description of the 
coast of South America, from the Isle of 
St. Catharine to that of Marantrao.’ 
This examination, which took place in 
1419 and 1820, was preceded in 14617 and 
1218, by that of the Western Coasts of 
Africa, yy the same officer, from Cape 
Bojador to Mount Sonzos. Such works 
recommend themselves.” 

The Plague.—At a late sitting of l’Aca- 
démie des Sciences de I'Institut, M. Mo- 
reau de Jones communicated the follow- 
ing fact, which was sent to him in an offi- 
cial correspondence. A boat of the Io- 
nian Isles having been met at sea by a 
Turkish vessel, was forced to send her 
captain on board the latter. On her re- 
turn to Cephalonia, this boat was put un- 
der quarantine, and it was discovered that 
the captain, who had communicated with 
the Ottoman boat, was already seized 
with the first symptoms of the plague. 
Although no one else offered any sign of 
this contagion, the English physician of 
the Lazaretto, considering that all the 
crew, to the number of twelve, having re- 
mained together, might have received the 
germ of this frightful disease, resolved to 
subject the whole to an active mercurial 
course, internal and external. Theevent, 
said M. Moreau de Jones, proved the wis- 
dom of this precaution. All these indi- 
viduals were attacked successively with 
the plague, but with differences extremely 
remarkable. The captain and another 
sailor, who had not experienced any sen- 
sible effect from the mercury, suffered the 
disease in all its violence, and died of it. 
On the contrary, the sailors whom the 
mercury had salivated, were seized with 
Symptoms attended by no danger, al- 
though completely characteristic of the 
infection. ll these «sailors recovered, 
and it is fair to conclude that it was to 
the mercurial treatinent they owed their 
safety. Mercury was used in the late 
plague at Malta, but it was only after the 
commencement of the disease. A means 
so simple and easy as a mercurial course, 
which if it does not prevent the plague, 
prevents at least its mortal effects, is very 
interesting, as communications with ships 
infected with the contagion, may, at any 
instant, be rendered unavoidable, by the 
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events of which the Mediterranean ts at 
this time the theatre. 

Craniology.—Among the candidates for 
the physiological prise of the French Aca- 
demy, is Dr. Vimon, a physician of Caen, 
who has sent in casts in wax of above two 
thousand skulls of human beings, quadru- 
peds, and birds; together with numerous 
drawings, accompanied by remarks. This 
collection is the result of several years’ 
study of the doctrines of Gall, with respect 
to the seat of the moral and intellectual 
faculties in men and animals. It is said 
that when Dr. Vimon left Paris originally, 
after having attended a course of Dr, 
Gall’s lectures, he was quite hostile to 
the craniological system; and that, en- 
tering upon a train of experiments in 
order to refute it, the consequence of his 
inquiries was, that he became one of its 
most zealous partisans. 

Horticulture.—At the last sittings of the 
Horticultural Society of France, Mr. Lou- 
don and Colonel Wright the traveller, were 
admitted foreign members,—with about 
fifty Frenchmen: some ladies were also 
admitted. From a communication made 
to the Society, it appears that M. Bour- 
sanit has imported from England upwards 
of fifty plants and flowers unknown to 
French botanists, or not previously culti- 
vated in France. 

ITALY. 

There are, at the foot of the Alps, on 
the German side, but on the soil of Italy, 
certain villages, the inhabitants of which 
speak a peculiar language, and retain 
usages very different from those of the 
surrounding population. Learned persons 
and geographers have long sought in vain 
the origin of these people. me have 
supposed that they were descended from 
the Rheetian races, from the Cimbri, from 
the Ligurians, or from the Germans. 
Count Giovellari, of Trent, has published 
a dissertation on the subject, in which he 
maintains, with much appearance of pro- 
bability, that they were a colony from 
Swabia. 

DENMARK. 

Regnar Lodbrook.—The death song of 
the Danish king Regnar Lodbrook, who, 
having been taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, was thrown into a tower filled with 
serpents and venomous animals, and is 
supposed to have expired in the year 817, 
in the most dreadful torments, singing this 
wild and funereal song, has been publish- 
ed at Copenhagen by M. Rafo, who has 
collated his copy with various manuscripts, 
added French and Latin translations, and 
accompanied the work with philological 
notes. This song is considered one of the 
most ancient productiuns of Icelandic lite 
rature. 
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GERMANY. 

Gymnastus.—Germany was the birth- 
place of modern gymnastics. A school- 
master, of the name of Salzmann, first 
introduced them in his course of educa- 
tion, and about forty years ago published 
a work which is still held in some estima- 
tien. After him, the celebrated Jahn 
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adopted them as the basis of a political 
association, the object of which was the 
moral and physical regeneration of Ger- 
many: but his projects displeased the 
Prussian Government, who ordered the 
suspension of the exercises, with a taste 
for which he had inspired the youth of 
Berlin. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Culture of Celery.—Mr. Knight, Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society, ob- 
Serves, that ‘* That which can be very 
easily done, without the exertion of much 
skill and ingenuity, is very rarely found 
to be well done, the excitement to ex- 
cellence being in some cases necessa- 
rily very feeble.” This remark is in 
the present case applied to the cultiva- 
tion of celery, which being a native of 
sides of wet ditches, might naturally be 
expected to demand an abundant supply 
of water when cultivated. Accordingly, 
Mr. Knight found that by keeping the 
ground in which celery was planted, con- 
Stantly wet, itgrew by the middle of Sep- 
tember to the height of five feet, and its 
quality was in proportion to its size. Mr. 
Knight also recommends planting at 
greater distances than is usually the case, 
and covering the beds into which the 
young seedlings are first removed, the 
dung will adhere tenaciously to their 
roots, and it will not be necessary to 
deprive the plants of any part of their 
leaves, 

Almond Tree.—A very rare instance of 
the almond tree bearing fruit in this 
northerly climate has this season occurred 
in Strathtay, at Ballechin, the residence 
of Hope Stewart, Esq. The fruit, some 
of which has been sent us, is well formed, 
of large size, and is the produce of stand- 
ard trees growing in the open air. The 
almond is asually planted as an orna- 
mental tree, and often flowers luxuri- 
antly : but a similar instance of its fruit 
ripening in our climate has seldom occur- 
red.——Perth pauper. 

Enormous Potatoe.—At Mold a potatoe 
(one of several of nearly equal size), was 
dug up in a field belonging to Mr. Whitley 
of Broncoed, near Mold, measuring 184 
inches in circumference one way, and 134 
the other, and weighing two pounds nine 
ounces, The Manchester Gazette states 
that Mr. Thorp, of the Legs of Man, 
Churchgate, Bolton, has grown a kidney 
potatoe of the kind called Ladies’ Fingers, 
which is eight inches in length, weighs 
thirteen ounces, and has thirty-three 
eyes. A potatoe, weighing 2Ib. 1402. 


(says a Scotch paper) was raised lately, 
in a field belonging to Mr. James Hyslop, 
at Nether Auchenrench, in the Kirkpa- 
trick-Durham, and, on the property of 
Dr. Lamont. This giant potatoe is of 
what is called the white kind, though to- 
tally alien to the yam family, and the 
whole cropin the field is excellent. 

Earl Powis's Mode of Heating Hothouses. 
—Earl Powis’s mode of heating is de 
scribed by Mr. Manwaring in Gill's Te eh. 
nological Repository for November, 
1827, and consists in surrounding a smal! 
steani-pipe, of not more than two inches 
in diameter, with another pipe about six 
inches in diameter, filled with water. 
The water and steam-pipes surround the 
house to be heated in the usual manner ; 
they are made gradually to descend from 
the place where the steam enters to where 
it escapes, in order that the condensed 
water produced from the steam may be 
conveyed back again to supply the boiler. 
In order to obviate the mischief that 
might arise from the expansion of the 
water to be heated, and the consequent 
veneration of steam in the water-pipes, a 
cylindrical vessel, placed on end, and 
open at top, is connected with the pipes, 
and in this the water may rise and fall 
according to the degree of contraction or 
expansion to which it may be subjected. 
It will be evident to whoever compares 
this plan with the simple and beautiful 
system in present use, that it isa much 
more expensive and uncertain mode ot 
effecting the same object. It has, how- 
ever, the historical merit of forming one 
step in the progress of this improved mode 
of heating.—Gardener’s Magazine. 

To Increase the Odour of Roses—A 
German horticultusal writer recommends 
a large onion to be planted by the side of 
the rose tree, in such a manner that it 
shall touch the foot of the latter. The 
roses which will be produced will have an 
odour much stronger and more agreeable 
than such as have not been thus treated ; 
and the water distilled from these roses is 
superior to that prepared by means of or- 
dinary rose-leaves. 
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USEFUL ARTS, 


Glue made Hater-proof—A correspon- 
dent informs us that he has succeeded in 
waking a glue perfectly water-proof; and 
having the property, also, of drying al- 
most immediately after its application, 
His method, we learn, is first to immerse 
common glue in cold water, until it be- 
comes perfectly soft, but yet retaining 
its original form ; after which it is to be 
dissolved in common raw linseed oil, 
assisted by a gentle heat, until it becomes 
entirely taken up by the latter, after 
which it may be applied to substances 
for adhesion to each other, in the way 
common glue is ordinarily applied. It 
dries almost immediately, and water will 
exert no actiononit. It is unnecessary to 
say for how many valuable purposes in the 
arts this application may be used. For 
cabinet-makers it is important, as ma- 
hogany veneers, when glued by this sub- 
stance, will never fall off by exposure to 
amoist atmosphere. In ship-building it 
will probably answer a valuable purpose, 
as it has infinitely more tenacity than 
common glue, and becomes impervious 
to water.— Country Paper. 

Steam Artillery. — Mr. Perkins having 
been long engaged in the construction of 
a piece of ordnance of the calibre of a 
four-pounder, to be discharged by high- 
pressure-steam, the following account 
from a scientific friend, who was present 
a few days since, near Blackheath, at the 
first experiment which has been made with 
this formidable weapon, may be accept- 
able to our readers :—The length of the 
barrel is about six feet, and the diameter 


of the bore, which is groved to carry a 
rifle-ball, is about three inches. ‘The 
steam apparatus attached to the gun is 
calculated of sufficient strength to gene- 
rate steam of ove hundred atmospheres, 
though it can never be necessary to em- 
ploy steam for the purpose of artillery at 
a higher pressure than about sixty atmo- 
spheres, or about 840 or 900 Ibs. to the 
square inch: which is greater than the 
elastic force of gunpowder. The elastic 
force o high-pressure steam, however, 
having much greater range or limits than 
that of gunpowder, is infinitely better cal- 
culated for projectiles, independently of 
any saving of expense; for it is esti- 
mated by Mr. Perkins, that the projectile 
force of steam is ten times greater than 
that of gunpowder, in throwing a ball to 
a given distance. The groand on which 
the firing took place at Greenwich, only 
admitted of two hundred yards distance, 
and lead shot were made use of for the 
experiments, though, for the purpose of 
economy, Mr. Perkins recommends iron 
shot covered with lead about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, so as to accommo- 
date itself to the rifle. The steam being 
raised at a pressure of about fifty atmo. 
spheres, or 700 Ibs. to the inch, the piece 
was loaded with ball, and discharged at 
the astonishing rate of twenty-eight or 
thirty times in a minute. The loading is 
effected by dropping the ball into a cavity 
over the breech of the gun, which aperture 
is closed by a spring or slide, traversing in 
a horizontal direction between the steam 
and the barrel. 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED, 


W. Gossage, of Leamington, for improvements 
in the construction of cocks tor the passage of fluids, 
January 2, 1828. 

_ Tt. Bottield, of Hopton-court, Shropshire, for 
improvements in making iron, or in the methods 
of smelting and making it. January 2, 18%. 

J. tall, junior, of Ardsall, tor improvements in 
—— piecegooddes by machinery. January 2, 

Gee. 

J.C. Daniell, of Stoke, Wiltshire, for improve- 
ments in dressing cloths, and in the machinery 
appleable for that purpose. January °, 1828. 

W. Morley, ot Nottsngham, for improvements in 
and additions to certain machines or machinery 
now in use for making lace or net commonly called 
bobbin or twist net lace. January 9, 1828. 

J. A. H. Grudble, of Stanton St. Bernard, Wilts, 
for transmutting wall heat for the ripening of fruit. 
January 9, 18@3. 

J. Gilbertson, of Hertford, for improvements in 
the construction of turnaees by which they con- 
sume their own smoke. January 15, 18%. 

C. Hooper, of Spring Gardeas, Somersetshire, 
for an rmproved machine for shearing and cropping 
wooilen and other cloths, January 15,188. 

J. Evans, the younger, of Morton Mills, near 
Wallingford, tor certain improvements on steam- 
engines. January 15, 1628. 

J. Blades, of Clapham, for an improvement in 
the water-proof stiffening for hats. Communicated 
to him by a foreigner. January 15, 1828. 


W. Newton, of Chancery-lane, Holborn, for an 
improved surgical chatr bed, with various eppen- 
dages, designed for useful purposes. January 15, 
1U°8. 

G. D. Harris, of Field-place, near Stroud, for 
improvements in dressing and preparing woollen 
yarns, and in cleansing, dressing, and finishing 
woollen cloths, and other fabrics, and in the appa- 
ratus for performing the same.—Dated January 15, 
1828. 

Lt. F. Atlee, of Prospect-place, Deptford, for im- 
provements on bands or hoops, for securing made 
or other masts, bowsprits, and yards, and applicable 
to other purposes.—Januury 15, 1828. 

W. E. Cochrane, ot Regent-street, London, Esq. 
for improvements in certain apparatus for cooling 
and o her purposes.—January 15, 18%. 

J. T. Beale, of Church-lane, Whitechapel, and 
G. R. Porter, of Old Broad-street, London, tor a 
new mode of commuricating heat for various pur- 
poses. January 10, lies. : 

W. Paravall, of Knightsbridge, for improvements 
in the construction and application of shoes with. 
out nails to the feet of horses and certain other 
animals, January 10, 1828, 

G. Jackson, of St. Andrew, Dublin, attornéeg at 
law, for unprovements ia machivery for propelling 
boats and other vessels, which improvements are 
also applicable to water-wheels and other purposes. 
January 19, 1828. 
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List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMoins, Ac. 
Remiawceuces of Heary Aage!o. 8vo. With 


ls. 

Memoirs of Sir Keneim Digby. 8vo. i. 

Life of Chrstopher Columbus. By Wash- 

Irving. 4 vols. Gvo. 2. 2s. 

Life of Adawrai Lord Colliagwood: with a 
deuce. 


Hi 


ri 


Selection from his Correspon By G.L.N. 
—— —— Beg. Second Edition. @ vols. Gvo. 


Vilicom: Figures and descriptions of 
principally of such as have bern altogether 
Toe! % Botanists, &e. By W. J. Hooker, 

L.D. and R. K. Greville, LL.D. Fasciculus LV. 
folio. 14. Ss. or 21. Ms. 

EDUCATION. 

Petit Dictionnaire des ditficultes de la Langue 
Franfeise. Par H.Cornilion. 4s. 6d. 

Atsvea described in us Ancient aud Present State. 
fee the use of young Persons, &c. By Mrs. Hot · 
i2 iMere és. 64. * 

Moral Biography tor Youth. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 


FINE ARTS. 


Punch aad Jady, as performed in the streets ; 
with twenty-four illustrations, drawn and engraved 
by — Cruickshank, sad four wood-cuts, &c, 
Svo. Ts. 


i] 


HISTORY. 

The of a Member in the Parliaments of the 
Protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwei!, from 1656 
w ; 8ow first published from the original Au- 

MS. ia the possession of William Upeott, 
of the London lastitution. With Notices, by Jona 
Tewill Rett, Esq. 4 vols. Bro. 

Aa Octave Edition of the Diary and Correspond- 

ence of Samoel Pepys, Esq. F.RS. 5 vols. with 


° - 10s, 
——— (Maria) History of Spain. 2 vols. 


MEDICINE, suRGERY, &c. 


ical Observations on the treatment of Chro- 
rt. — is various stractares; particularly 
— in Ae⸗e⸗sao of the Joiwts. By Johu 
Scott. vo. 7s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of Loudon. Vol. XIIL Part Il. svo. 
Plates. 18s. 

A Practical and Putho'ogical Enquiry into the 
Sources and Effects of Derangements of the Di- 
gesuve Organs—embracing Dejection, Perversion, 
eed some other affections of the Mind. By Wiliam 
Cooke. Bvo. 9. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Mapual of Astrology ; or the Book of the Stars. 
Cootaining a complete system of foreteliing tuture 
events, &c. &c. By Rapheel. 1 vol. vo. 10s. 6d. 

Military Reflections on Turkey. By Baron Von 
Valentini. Translated by a Military e. Bvo. 
Re — Review and Coatinenta! Miscellany, 

oO FT. . 

The Parliamentary Review for 1896-7. Svo. 12s. 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No. Ill. 7s. 6d. 
om —* to Importers and Purchasers of Wines. 


Fairy Mythology. @ vols. 11. Is. 

Fairy nds and Traditions of the South of 
Treinau. teil. end til. U. Is. 

Letters from Lord Chedworth to the Rev. J. 

|, frem ITB to 1705. 4to. 1. 5s. 

The Piret Volume of * [he Works of the English 
and Scottish Reformers. Edited by the Kev. 
Thomas Hassell, A.M. 1). Js. beds. 10s. 6d. 

The of the op Hoa. George Canning, 
of his By R. Therry, Esq. of 
Gray's Ina. Barrister. 6 vols. Cl. 19s. 

Cheapendiem of the Modern Art of Riding; 

d to give Ladies a secure and grace- 
fal seat of Horseback, und to reader the perfect 
Memagement of the Animal easy. By Edward 
Manly, of the Koyal A:tillery. Plates. 10s. 


? 


rhe British Farmer's Quarterly Magasing. No. 
VI. Plates. 4s. 

The Gardener's Remembrancer aad Apiarian’s 
Moathly Calendar. 7s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Night-Watch, or Tales of the Ses. % vols. 
post Gro. 18s. 

Coming Out, and the Field of the Forty Foot. 
steps. By Jane aod Aona Maria Porter. 3 vols. 
i2mo. 11. 10s. 

The White Hoods, an Historical) Romance. By 
= = * (late Mrs. C. Stothard). 3 vols, Bvo. 

- Ils. 6d. 

A Fireside Book, or the Accoont of a Christmas 
speat at Old Coert. Bro. 6. 

The O' Briens and the O’Flahertys; a National 
Tale. By Lady Morgan. Second Edition. 4 vols. 
bvo. Ii. 10s. 

The Mummy ; a Tale of the Twenty second Cep- 
tury. A new edition. 3 vols Svo. 1. Ss. 6d. 

he Old Irish Kuight. I2mo. 4. 

Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, a Novel. By Anne 

of Swansea. 5 vols. 11. 10s. 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 

Longinus, a Tragedy ia five acts—The Funeral! 
of the Right Hoo. George Canving—Lines & the 
Memory of Sif Jonn Cox Hippasicy, Bart., and 
other Poems. By Jacob Jones, Esq. of the lancer 
Temple, and formerly of Brazeu-Nose Coilege, 
Oxford. 3s. 

The Ompipresence of the Deity, a Poean By 
Robert Montgomery. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Ao Elegy im a Country Church Yard on the 
Evening of a Funeral, with specimens of a New 
Vermon of the Psalms. By the Kev. F. Skerray, 
B.D. @s. 6d. 

Idyls of an Idler; an original Olio of pleasant 
and plaintive Poems. 12mo. 6s. 

— a Dramatic Poem. By H. M. Grover. 

Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hmdus, 
from the Sanscrit ; together with an account of the 
Dramatic System of the Hindus, notices of their 
different Dramas, &c. By H. H. Wilson, Esq. 
Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 3 vols. 
8vo. Al. 108, 

THEOLOGY. 


Religious Discourses by a Layman, 6vo, 4s. 6d. 

Ao Exposition of the Morniog, Evening, and 
Commuaica Services in the Liturgy of the Churels 
of Eagland. In thirteen Lectures, By the Rev. 
E. Patteson. 12m0. 5s. 

Twenty-five Sermons, preached to the Inmates of 
a Gaol, &c. By the Rev. J. Clay. ifmo. 6s. 

Twenty Discourses on the Proofs of Divine 
Power and Wisdom, derived from the study of 
Astronomy, &c. By the Rev. T. Chevallier, M.A. 

Biograptucal Notices of the Apostles, Evange- 
lists, and other Saints. By the Right Rev, Kichard 
Mant, D.D. Lord Bushop of Dowa and Connor. 
Bvo. 13s. 

Soames’s History of the Reformation of the 
Charch of Eogland. Vol.1V. 185. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Ttaly as itis. A narrative of an English Family's 
Residence in that Country. By the Author of 
* Four Years in France.’ vo. 145. 

Two Years in New South Wales. By P. Cun- 
ningham, Esq. R.N. Third edition. 2 vols. post 


Bvo. 18s. 

Heber’s (late Bishop of Calcutta) Narrative of a 
Journey the Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to bay. With illastrative Plates. 
2 vols. Mo. $1. 14s. 6. 

A our in Italy aad Sici'y. By L. Simond. 
1 vol. Bro. 16s. 

A Tour through the United States and Canada. 
Bro. 5s. 6d. 
> Sketebes and Recollections of the West Indies. 

vo. Os. 

Travels in Sicily and the Lipari Islands. By » 
Naval Officer. Illustrated with Views. vo. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Athenrum.—It hat fong been etidéut that 
go Literary Joursal putished oaly once a week, 
een do justuce to the wumber of sew works that 
duly appear, and their readers have, cogsequéatly, 

« very imperfect view of the literature of the 
ee. This defect ts about to be remedied by a 
¢wiee-aweek publication ; and for this the public 
is indedted W Ure proprietors of The Atheneum, 
whe bave reso!ved on heacetorth issuing a No. of 
that popular periodical every Tuesday aad Friday, 
90 a5 to give a complete abstract of all the literature 
of we week, The Atbes2um will also im future be 
pot only the largest and most comprehensive, but 
also the cheapest Literary Journal publisbed, being 
oaly Td. the price of an ordinary cewspaper. 

* Religious Discourses by a Layman ;’ which are 
now well koown to be written by Sut Walter Seott, 
will be published eariy this month, 

J.Craafurd, . F.R.S. Kc. who was appointed 
by the Gowernor-Generai of India Envoy to the 
Chena of Siem and Cochio-China, has written a 
Jouraal of his Mission, which will speedi! y appear. 

Ms, Horace Smith is engaged ia the composition 
of a new Historical Komauce, wader the title of 
* A Tale of Jerusalem.’ 

The Aathor of the O'Hara Tales has in the press 
a vew Irish Novel, cailed ‘ The Croppy, or Orange 
and Green; a Tale of 1748.’ 

In the press,‘ The Mummy.’ Second Edition. 

Speedily will be published a Third Ediica of 
* Flirtation,’ by Lady Chaslotte Bury, sister of the 
Duke of Argyle. 

—** ready, the Third Edition of Mr. Cunnfng- 
ham’s ‘ [wo Years in New South Wales.’ 

In the beginning of the present mooth will be 
published * Cook and sekeeper’s Diction- 
ary, or Family Manuwa! of Cookery and Contection- 
aly, arranged ia alphabeucal order, a plan of ready 
r nce never hitherto attempted. By Dr. Scott. 
In one thick volume. 

The work announced as Three Years in Italy, 
in order to avoid collusion with another pablication 
anaounced under that same, will now appear 
under the title of, Italy as it is. Narrative ao 
English: Family's Residence for three years in that 
* By the Aathor of ‘ Four Years in France.’ 

The Man of Ton, a satirical Poem, is nearly 
ready for publication. It is ascribed to a well known 
Berooet. 


The History of George Godfrey, written by him- 
self; a Novel, of the school of Fielding and Smol- 
lett, may shortly be expected. 

Dr. A. B. Granville, who has just returoed from 
Rassia, is about to pablish the Journal of his Tour, 
poder the utle of St Petersburgh at the close ot 
Tet7. With a Panoramic and Topographical De- 
seription of the Road to and from that Capital, 
through Flanders, along the Banks of the Rhine, 
through Prussia, Russia, Poland, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and France. 

Mr. James Smith is the author of the work an- 
nounced as East and West; or, the Citizen's 
Sketch Book. By oue of the authors of ‘ Rejected 
Addresses.’ 

Salathiel ; a story of the Past, the Present, and 
the Future, isnearlyready, ‘ 

Shortly will appear, The Poetical Works of Tho- 
mas Campbell, Bia. now first collected. In @ vols. 
with Plates. 

The Diary of Thomas Burton Esq. a Member in 
the Parliaments of the Protectors, Oliver and Ri- 
chard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659, now first pub- 
lished trom the original Autograph Manuscript, in 
the posession of Williem Upcou, of the Loadon 
Tostitution. Interspersed with several curious 
documents, and notices historical and biographical. 
By Joho Towill Rutt, Esq. In 4 vols, 8vo, with 

tes, is quite ready for pablication. This work 
sefves to hill up the chasm so long exisiing in our 
Parliamentary Listory; the new facts and argu- 
ments coatained in it, clearly develope the project 
of Cromwell for the assumption of the toyal digni- 
ty; the real extent of lis power as Protector; the 
menoee of bis administre oa, aad the rapid decline 
and speedy extinction of that power under the 
short Provectorate of his son. 

Burghley Papers. We have much pleasure in 
agnouacing thet trom the great progress made by 


— — 


the Rev. Dt. Naves ia his laborious and highly 
umportant Memoirs of the great Lord Treasures 
Burghley, as well as from the advanced state of the 
Embeilbhments, it is probable the Work wil! be 
ready for pebliceton carly im the mooth. The 
present poble descendants of this iliest:iaes states - 


maa, the M of Sal and Bacter, have 

affor ted —— sad aed ‘ 

every assisiance ia his arduous uader the 
rtance of which may be estimated the 


owiog remarks made by Mr. Lodge im bes Bri- 
tish Portraits: The hotory of his cometey, and La - 
deed of Europe,’ he observes, * teem with Lae parti- 
culars of Unis great Malesmen’s political conduct ; 
and so abundant are the materuls, aad the Uneme of 
such mighty interest, Urat « life of Unis minister, 
combiniag,en an ample scale, authentic Lcts and 
judicious frasonings, would eens the 
most important deficiency in the whole ecle of eur 
historical literature.’ 

The Manual of Raak and Nobility, a Key to the 
Pecrage, containing the Origa and Mistory of al! 
the various Titles, Orders aod Dignities, Armorial 
Bearings, Heraldic Embiems, Rights of yy 
Degrees of Precedence, Court Etiquette, &e. &c. 
of the British Nobility, is sow nearly ready for 


’ publication. 


Mr. Emerson, ove of the authors of ‘A Picture 
of Greece ip 1825,’ has nearly ready for the press, 
Ao Historical View of the Greek Kevolation, from 
its origin to the battle of Navarimo. I[lMustrated by 
maps, plates, and plans of the principal fortresses. 
As this work will be preceded by an introduction 
compiled from original sourees, containing a sketch 
of Grecian history, trom the pened of its subjection 


to Rome, through the successive d es of the 
Lower Empire, the Freech, the Venetiens, and 
the Turks, it may be considered as ying « 
desideratum in Pagiish iteratare, y, & con. 


deused and perspicuous Elistory of Medern Greece. 

Mr. Allan Cunningham is prepa the first of a 
series of volumes uoder the utle of | Aaniver- 
sary; or, Poetry and Prose tor 1829. The work 
will, uader the supenatendence of Mr. Sharpe, be 
illustrated with engravings from the mosé cele. 
brated pictures of the Briush school, 

Mrs. Alaric Watts 1s, we are told, about to pub- 
lish, along with the Souvenirs of the enewing year, 
a New Annual! for the Juvenile Classes, to be en 
titled the New Year's Gift. It will contain’ a great 
variety of Eugravings both on steel and wood, and 
the literary department will be farpished by man 
of the most disumguished writers of the Y Bas rd 
will be published by Longmas and Co. 

* John — —* —— — 
cred and Serious Poetry, w' - 
cimens of the Lyrical, Deseriptive, and Nafrative 
— Great Britain, from Chaucer to the pre- 
sent day. 

The Kev. Alexander Stewart, author of the 
History of Scotland, announces Elemeuts of Geo- 
graphy, for the Use of Schools or of Private Sto- 
dents, oan an entirely new plan. 

Shortly will be published, No. I. of a Series of 
Etchings, eatitied ‘ Odds and Ends, from the port. 
folio of « Young Arust. ; 

Mr. R. Darveil, of the 7th Hussars, has jast ready 
for publication # Practical Treatise on the training 
—A of the Eoglish Race Horse, from iis 
earliest stage, with engravings. 

Sir Walter Scott has io the press a volume of 
Practical Essays ov Gardening aod Planting, which 
will be published next winter. 

Miss Edgeworth, we learo, has far advanced in a 
novel called ‘ Takiog for Granted.’ . 

The Second Series of Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, io three volumes, is oearly rendy. 

Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord 5 which was lately 
enpounced both by Messrs. qnen and yaud 
Mr. Murray, is now to be puablis by the latier 
gentleman, who psys Mr. Moore four thowsand 
guiveas for the work. — Ri 

Mr. T. Pringle bas in the press a Volame of 

er 


Poetry, which, among other « ns 
Descriptive Sketches of the wild seenery m 
Africa, and of the character and of us 


Native Tribes, written during the ‘a res- 
dence in that country. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


MA. STEPHEN JO.BS. 

Lately, in Upper King-street, Holborn, 
of dropsy, aged sixty-four, Mr. Stephen 
Jones. He was son of Mr. Giles Jones, 
formerly secretary to the York Buildings’ 
Water Company, was educated at St. 
Paul's School, and afterwards placed un- 
der an eminent sculptor, but on account 
of some difference be was removed from 
that situation, and apprenticed to a 
printer in Fetter-lane. On the expiration 
of his time he was engaged as corrector 
of the press by Mr. Strahan, but at the 
end of four years he removed to the 
office of Mr. Thomas Wright, in Peterbo- 
rough-court, where be remained till the 
death of his employer, in March 1797, an 
event which terminated Mr. Jones's im- 
mediate connexion with the printing bu- 
siness. He then became the editor of the 
** Whitehall Evening Post ;"* but on the 
decline of that paper he was appointed to 
the management, and became a part pro- 
prietor of the ** General Evening Post.” 
This paper, too, he was destined to see 
gradually fall in sale till it werged in its 
contemporary, the ** St. James's Chroni- 
cle.” Mr. Jones became also, on the 
death of Mr. Isaac Reed, the editor of the 
‘* European Magazine ;*’ and was for 
some time the conductor of a monthly 
publication called the ‘* Freemason’s 
Magazine.”” In the craft of freemasonry 
Mr. Jones was very deeply versed, and 
unfortunately for his own interests, de- 
voted too large a portion of his evenings 
to the lodge and other convivial parties, 
being himself a very good-tempered 
agreeable companion, and singing an ex- 
cellent song. These evening habits were 
undoubtedly inconsistent with attention 
to business in the morning, and after hav- 
ing had very considerable patronage from 
the bvoksellers in enlarging former pub- 
lications, and revising works of others 
throngh the press, he lived till nearly all 
literary employment was denied him. His 
talents in bis best days were respectable ; 
and his ** Biographical Dictionary” in 
miniature ran through many editions. 
The republication of the * Biographia 
Dramatica,”’ four vols. 1412, was perhaps 
his largest undertaking. He was most 
unmercifully attacked by a critic in the 
** Quarterly,” on the publication of this 
edition; and blamed for many articles 
which he merely retained from their hav- 
ing appeared in the former edition of that 
work. This attack drew from him a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘* Hypercriticism Ex- 
posed ina Letter to the readers of the 


Quarterly Review,” 8vo. 1812; but the 
article, we fear, did Mr. Jones a lasting 
injury in bis profession. From 1799 for 
very many years he selected an amusing 
annual volume from the newspapers, &c. 
under the title of ‘The Spirit of the 
Journals.” Other works published by 
Mr. Jones are, ‘* An Abridgment of 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Re- 
volution, 1791, 12mo—Monthly Beau- 
ties, 1793, 8vo—An Abridgment of 
Ward’s Natural History, 1793, 3 vols. 
12mo.—A History of Poland, 8vo. 1795. 
—Dodd’s Beauties of History enlarged, 
12me. 1796.—An Abridgment of Donald 
Campbell's Journey to India, 12mo, 1796. 
—Masonie Miscellanies, in poetry and 
prose, containing, 1. The Muse of Mason- 
ry, comprising one hundred and seventy 
Masonic Songs, &c. with apprepriate 
Toasts and Sentiments; 2. The Masonic 
Essayist; 3. The Freemason’s Vade Me- 
cum, 1797, 12mo.—A Pronouncing and 
Explanatory Dictionary of the English 
Language, 1798, 8vo.—Gray’s Poetical 


‘Works, with Illustrations, 1798, 6vo.— 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, an 
edition in 2 vols. 8vo. 1800.—Dr. J. 
Blair’s Chronology continued to 1862, 
1803, folio.—Davies’ Life of Garrick, a 
new edition with additions, 2 vols. @vo. 
1808. 

GENERAL DE SALDOS. 

Lately, General de Saldos, a Spaniard 
of high rank, and one of those victims of 
the persecuting spirit of Ferdinand, who 
have sought an asylum in this country, 
terminated his existence, at the house of 
Mr. Penour, of No. 19, Berners- street, 
Commercial-road, where he had been for 
some time past residing. The evils attend- 
ant on exile, obscurity, deprivation of 
rank, and pecuniary difficulties, are sup- 
posed to have led to, if not induced this 
calamitous catastrophe; combined with 
these was another circumstance, viz. the 
apprehension of his son ona charge of 
forgery on Jones, Lloyd, and Co. Not 
having come down as usual on the morn- 
ing of his death, a suspicion was excited 
that some calamity had taken place, and 
on going to his room to ascertain the 
cause of his absence, the General was dis- 
covered suspended from the bed-post. 
Several distinguished foreigners, the dis- 
astrous occurrence having obtained circu- 
lation, called at the General’s lodgings, 
sympathised in his fate, and paid a tribute 
to his memory, equally creditable to them 
as men, a8 it was honourable to the me- 
mory of their old comrade. The General 
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was a man of about fifty-six years of age ; 
he took part in all those constitutional 
measures which led Iglesias to the scaf- 
fold, and Riegoto the halter. He had 
been for years contending with poverty 
and obscurity, the result of his honourable 
attempts in favour of his country’s free- 
dom, and on the side of justice and patri- 
otism. 
SIR R. J. STRACHAN, 

Sir R. J. Strachan, who departed this 
life, at his house in Bryanstone-square, 
on the 3d ult. after a short but severe ill- 
ness, was the son of Licutenant Patrick 
Strachan, and nephew of Captain John 
Strachan, both of the Royal Navy, the 
fifth baronet of the name, on whose de- 
mise, December 28, 1777, he succeeded 
to the baronetage. Sir Richard Strachan 
was born in Devonshire, October 27, 
1760, and at a very early period entered 
the navy. His commission as Captain 
was dated April 26, 1783. After the 
close of the war with America, Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan was appointed Captain of 
the Vestal frigate, which ship was order- 
ed to convey the brother of the present 
Lord Cathcart to China. On the com- 
mencement of the French war, in 1792, 
Sir Richard was appointed to the Con- 
corde, of forty-two guns, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-seven men, when he joined 
the squadron of frigates on the French 
coast, under the orders of Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren. On St. George's day, 1793, 
being to the westward of Guernsey, four 
French ships were observed standing out 
to sea, one of which, L’Engageante, after 
a most desperate resistance, and strongly 
supported by La Resolve, which escaped, 
struck to Sir Richard Strachan. The 
prize mounted thirty-eight guns, and had 
three hundred men, of whom between 
thirty and forty were killed and wounded, 
while the Concorde had but one killed and 
twelve wounded. Sir Richard Strachan 
was soon afterwards appointed to the 
Melampus, of forty-two guns, and was 
placed under the orders of Commodore 
Sir William Sidney Smith, where he de- 
stroyed and captured a great number of 
the enemy’s vessels, of various descrip- 
tions. When Sir Sidney Smith fell into 
the hands of the French, Sir Richard 
Strachan took the command of the Dia- 
mond frigate in his stead, carrying on the 
Same system of destruction to all ships he 
could meet with. In February 1799, he 
Was appointed to the Captain, of seventy- 
four guns, and assisted at the capture of 
a Freach squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and served at the unfortunate expedition 
at Quiberon Bay and Ferrol, and had af- 
terwards the command of a small squa- 
dron off the western coast of France. 
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During the suspension of hostilities which 
followed the treaty of ‘Amiens, Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan commanded the Donegal, 
of eighty guns ; and on the renewal of the 
war was stationed off Cadiz, to watch the 
French ships in that port. On the 25th 
of November, 1404, he captured the Am- 
phitrite Spanish frigate, of forty-four 
guns, from Cadiz to Teneriffe and the 
Havannah, with despatches ; and subse- 
quently commanded the Renown. | In 
1805, Sir Richard Strachan was appointed 
one of the Colonels of the Royal Marines, 
and in July to the Cawsar, of eighty guns, 
with a detached squadron under his or- 
ders. On the evening of the 2d of Nov. 
off Ferrol, he fell in with four French 
line-of-battle ships, which had escaped 
from the glorious battle off Trafalgar, but 
it vas not till daylight on the 4th, that 


‘the advanced frigates of Sir Richard 


Strachan’s squadron could get within gun- 
shot, when, at half-past three the same 
afternoon, the whole of them struck their 
colours, thus completing the destruction 
of that fleet in engaging which Nelson 
lost his valuable life. On the 9th of No- 
vember, Sir Richard Strachan was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Adwiral of the 
Blue. On the 29th of Jan, 1806, his late 
Majesty created hima Kuight of the Bath, 
and about the same period he received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
and hoisted his flag on board the Cesar, 
and proceeded tothe American coast in 
pursuit of a French squadron under the 
orders of Admiral Villaumez, one of 
whose ships, a seventy-four, foundered in 
the hurricane, and another of the same 
force was driven on shore near the Chesa- 
peake, and afterwards destroyed, On the 
termination of this service, Sir Richard 
Strachan was employed in the blockade 
of Rochfort until the summer of 1809, 
when he was appointed to command the 
naval part of the expedition to the island 
of Walcheren. On the 3d of July, 1610, 
Sir Richard Strachan was presented with 
a sword, and the freedom of the city of 
London, which bad been voted him for his 
capture of the French fleet in 1805, On 
the 3ist of July, 1610, he was promoted 
to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and on the 
19th of July, 1821, an Admiral. He was 
allowed a pension of 1000/. for his ser- 
vices. Sir Richard Strachan married, in 
14612, Miss Louisa Dillon, by whom he 
has left some children. 
SIR NEIL CAMPBELL. 

At Sierra Leone, before the first year of 
his residence had been completed, his Ex- 
cellency Major-General Sir Neil Camp- 
bell, Knt. 0.8. K. S. G. K.S.A. K.S.W. 
Captain-general and Governor-in-chief of 
that colony. Sir Neil Campbell was ap- 
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pointed Ensign in the 6th West India re- 
giment, ia April 1797, from which he ex- 
changed to the 67th, Oct. 29, 1794, and 
Aug. 23, 1799, was appointed, by pur- 
chase, Lieutenant in the 57th. After serv- 
ing three years in the West Indies, he 
returned to England, and joined the 95th 
rifle corps, on its formation in April 1400. 
He was promoted, by purchase, to a com- 
pany in the 95th, June 4, 1401. From 
Feb. 1802, to Sept. 1803, he was at the 
Military College, and subsequently ap- 
pointed Assistant Quarter-master-general 
in the Southern district of England, in 
which situation he continued until pro- 
moted to a Majority, by purchase, in the 
434 foot, Jan. 24, 1805. He was removed 
from the 2d battalion 43d, to the Ist bat- 
talion of the 54th foot, Feb. 20, 1606. 
He accompanied that corps to Jamaica, 
and returned to England in Jan. 1806. He 
was appointed Deputy Adjutant-general to 
the forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, with the brevet of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Aug. 20, following; and for a 
third time, proceeded immediately to the 
West Indies. He served in that capacity 
with the expedition which captured Mar- 
tinique, in Jun. 1409. In April following 
he accompanied Major-Gen. Maitland, as 
senior officer of the staff, in the expedi- 
tion against the Saintes near Guadaloupe, 
which were captured ; and from whence 
a French squadron, which had taken re- 
fuge there, was thereby forced to put to 
sea, and the French line of battle ship, 
Hautpoult, captured. Major-Gen, Mait- 
land remarked in his despatch, ‘ Lieut.- 
Col. Campbell, Deputy Adjutant-general, 
has been always forward: he is an officer 
who must rise by his merit.” In Jan. 1810, 
he served as Deputy Adjutant-general, 
with the expedition which terminated in 
the capture of Guadaloupe ; and during 
those operations was detached with a co- 
luma under the command of Major-Gen. 
Harcourt, in whose despatch to Sir G. 
Beckwith the following observation oc- 
curs, “ Lieut.-Col. Campbell, Deputy Ad- 
jutant-general, merits my warmest ac- 
kaow ots, by his zealous services, 
which have been unremitting, and parti- 
cularly for his exertions and able assist- 
ance in the affair of the 3d." The opera- 
tions in the West Indies having expelled 
the French from those islands, Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell retarned home in the end of 
1810, proceeded to the Peninsula, and re- 
signed his staff situation as Deputy Adju- 

in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands. In April 1811, he was ap- 
poiated Colonel of the 16th regiment of 
Portuguese Infantry. Brigadier- General 
Pack’a brigade, to which this regiment 
belonged, was not placed in any division 
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with British troops, but was invariably 
detached where the service was most ac- 
tive. In 1811 and 1812 this regiment, 
while under the command of Col. Cam 
bell, was employed in the blockade 
Almeida, which formed the left of the 
position during the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor: also at the sieges of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo, Badajos, and Burgos, and the bat- 
tle of Salamanca. Upon two of those 
occasions his name was particalarized by 
the Duke of Wellington, viz. after the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo: * The let Por- 
tuguese regiment, under Lieut.-Col. Hill, 
and the 16th, under Col. Campbell, being 
Brig.-Gen, Pack’s brigade, were likewise 
distinguished in the storm, ander the com- 
mand of the Brigadier-General ;” and ina 
despatch from Burgos, ** As soon as it 
was dark, the same troops, with the addi- 
tion of the 42d regiment, attacked and 
carried by assault the born-work which 
the enemy had occupied in strength. In 
this operation Brig. Gen. Pack, Lieut.-Col. 
Hill, 1st Portuguese regiment, Col. Camp- 
bell, 16th, Major Williams, 4th Cagadores, 
Major Dick, 42d regiment, and the [on. 
Major Cocks, 79th, distinguished them- 
selves.“ In Jan. 1813, the army retreated 
from Burgos and Madrid to the frontier of 
Portugal, where the troops were dispersed 
in winter quarters ; and Colonel Campbell, 
in consequence of illness and the decision 
of a medical board, returned to England. 
In February he proceeded to Sweden, and 
from thence to the head quarters of the 
Emperor of Russia, in Poland, to join 
Lord Cathcart, the Ambassador at the 
Court of Russia, who accompanied the 
Emperor Alexander in that capacity, but 
who was also a General of the Staff, and 
as such employed Sir R. Wilson, Colonel 
Lowe, and Colonel Campbell to be de- 
tached to the different corps of the Rus- 
sian army, in order to report upon their 
force and military operations. By the 
(Gazette, it appears that Colonel Campbell 
served in that capacity with those armies 
(chiefly with the corps d’armée, com- 
manded by Count Wittgenstein), from 
that period until their entry into Paris, 
March 31, 1614. During August, Sep- 
tember, and October, 1813, be was de- 
tached to the siege of Dantzig, where a 
corps of thirty thousand men was em- 
ployed, under Prince Alexander of Wur- 
temburg. On March 24, 1814, he was 
severely wounded at Fere Champenoise, 
ia France. Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Stewart, now Marquess of Londonderry, 
observed in his despatch to Lord Ba- 
thurst:; ‘* Your Lordship will, I am sure, 
lament to learn that that very deserving 
officer, Colenel Neil Cam » Was, un- 


fortunately, wounded by a Cossack in the 
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melée of, the cavalry, not being known.”’ 
In April 1¢14, Colonel Campbell was ap- 
pointed dy the British Government to 
accompagy, Napoleon from Fontainb!eau 
to ,the nd of Elba. General Koller, 
General Count Shuwalloff, and Colonel 
Count."Truchsess were respectively ap- 
pointed by the Sovereigns of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, to accompany Bona- 
parte from Fontainbleau, in the qualit 

of Commissioners. The two latter le 

him, upon. his embarkation at Frejus, 
ohn ee oon and 7 ga 
bell proceeded im to Elba, and es- 
tablished him in ion of that Island, 
in conformity with the treaty which the 
Emperor Alexander had entered into at 
Paris. Colonel Campbell obtained the 
rank of Colonel on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, and the Island of Elba, April 14, 
1814, and received the brevet of Colone] 
in the army, June 4, following. The 
Gazette of the 2d of June announces his 
Majesty's licence to Colonel Campbell to 
accept and wear the insignia of the order 
of St. Anne of the second class, and the 
cross of St.George of the fourth class, 
conferred upon him by the Eaaperor Alex- 
ander; and the Gazette of the 2d of Oc- 
tober, that his Majesty had conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood ; also cer- 
tain arniorial distinctions in consideration 
of his able and highly distinguished ser- 
vices & various occasions, more espe- 
cially at the conquest of Martinique, Gua- 
daloupe, their dependencies ; in the 
Peninsula, at the assault and capture of 
Ciudad, Rodrigo, and the brilliant action 
of Salamanca; as.also in consideration of 
the zeal and ability manifested by him 
while attached to the Russian army, in 
the campeigns terminating in the restora- 
tion.of peace to Europe; and the signal 
intrepidity. displayed by him in the action 
fought at Fere Champenoise, on the 25th 
of Marck, 1815. Laas Comprar! way 
subsequent inte the Emperor o 

Resin, n Kaight of the awe of St, Wla- 
demir of the thirdclass. It appears from 
official documents, apd from the debates in 
Parliament, that Sir N. Campbell was di- 
rectedbysive British Government tu remain 
in Elba ti] farther orders, after establish- 
ing in territorial possession, 
consider that the presence of 
officer could be of use in pro- 
tecting the island and his person against 
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insult or atlack; that he did, therefore, 
continue to remain there at the request of 
Bonaparte, prolonging bis residence until 
the Congress should terminate, occasidu- 
ally passing to the edjoini of 
Italy, for the benefit of his health, and to 
communicate with other persons em 5· 
ed by the British Government, and our 
allies. It is not necessary to enter far- 
ther into the details of the extraordisary 
circumstances connected with the mission 
upon which the deceased was employed, 
and the evasion of Bonaparte, on the 26th 
of February, 1815, during Sir Neil 
Campbell’s absence from Elba, between 
the 17th and 26th of February, which were 
the days of this officer's departure from 
Elba, and of his returo to that island. 
But thus much is necessary in recording 
his military career, and it is but justice to 
him to add, that his Majesty’s ministers 
distinctly expressed, in 1814, in both 
Houses of Parliament, that they had every 
reason to be satisfied with the activity and 
intelligence manifested by Sir Neil on 
every occasion, and more particularly 
during the delicate and very difficult 
charge imposed upon him while residing 
near the person of Napoleon, Sir Neil, 
after his return to England in April 1814, 
had,upoa the prospect of hostilities, join- 
ed his regiment, the 54th, in Flanders, 
and served with the Duke of Wellington’s 
army, from the beginning of the cam- 
paign, until their entry in Paris, The 
following is an extract of a despatch 
from Licut.-General Sir Charles Colville 

commanding the 4th division of tha 

army: ‘* | fecl much obliged to Colonel Sir 
Neil Campbell, (Major of the 54th regi- 
ment,) for his conduct in closing in the 
town of Cambray with the light compa- 
nies of Major-General Johnstone's bri- 
gade, and in leading one of the columns 
ofattack. The one which he commanded 
escaladed at the angle formed at our right 
side, by the Valenciennes gateway, and 
the curtain of the body of the place, The 
Valeaciennes gate was broken open by Sir 
Neil Campbell, and drawbridges let down 
in about half an hour,” &c.. Sir Neil 
was soon after appointed by the Duke of 
Wellington to command the contingent of 
troops furnished by the Free Hanseatic 
cities of Hamburg, Lubec, and Bremen, 
called the Hanseatic Legion, consisting of 
3000, cavalry, infantry, and artillery, 
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street, at which were present the Marquis 
of Bristol, Earl Ferrers, the Hon. Henley 
s 
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Eden, the Hon. George Agar Ellis, the 
Rev. Dr. Richards, Viear of St. Martin's, 
the Rev. Charles M‘Arthy, Wm. Minier, 
Esq., George Clarke, Esq., ard several 
other gentlemen, supporters of the intend- 
ed establishment. ‘The Hon. George Agar 
Ellis, M. P. presided. Several resolutions 
expressive of the necessity of a new hos- 
pital, of the benefits which would accrue 
from it, and of the most proper measures 
for promoting its success, were proposed 
by the above noblemen and gentlemen ; 
aad the subscriptions to the Building Fund 
were stated as already considerable, 
though very unequal to the full accom- 
plishment of the undertaking. The cha- 
rity is intended to combine the advantages 
of a dispensary with those of an hospital ; 
under the former capacity it is still con- 
ducted, in Villiers-street, Strand. 

Gas Works.—\In London there are at 
present four great Gas-light Companies, 
having altogether 47 gasometers at work, 
capable of containing in the whole 
917,940 cubic feet of gas, supplied by 
1315 retorts, and these consuming 33,000 
chaldrons of coal in the year, and pro- 
ducing 41,000 chaldrons of coke. The 
whole quantity of gas generated annually 
being upwards of 397,000,000 cubic feet, 
by which 6) ,203 private, and 7258 public 
or street lamps, are lighted in the metro- 
polis. Besides private companies. 

A numerous meeting was lately held in 
the Vestry-hall of Lambeth parish, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of erecting a bridge between 
Westminster and Vauxhall-bridge. The 
following resolution was adopted :— 
** That in the opinion of the Vestry, the 
erection of the intended bridge across the 
Thames, from the Palace at Lambeth to 
the Horseferry at Westminster, will be 
highly beneficial to this parish.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. John Lonsdale, to the Living of St. 
George's, Bloomsbury. 

The Rev. W, Wilson, M. A. to the Rectory of 
Artiingworth, Northamptoasiire. 

The Rev. C. Collyer, to the Rectory of Ciey 
next the Sea, Norfolk. 

The Rev. W. M‘Douwall, M.A. Vicar of Ashby- 
de-la Zouch, to the Rectory of Luton, Beds. 

The Rev. H. S. Cocks, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Leigh, with the Chapelry of Bransford annexed, 
Worcestershire. 

The Rev. W. BR. Pole, B. A. to the Rectory of 
Upper Swell, Gloucestes shire. 

i Rev, W. S. Robnson, B.A.to the Rectory 
of Durham, Gloucestershire. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Lerd Fiskine to be Minister Plea. at the Court 
of Vavaria; and BE. C. Disbrowe, Eq. at the Court 
of Wirtemberg. Right Hon. k. Gordon, to be 


Minister Pien. at Madrid.—Lieut. Gen, the Hon. 
Sir G. Le Cole. to be Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope; and Lieut..Gen. the Hon, Sir C. Colville, 
to be Governor of the island of Mauritius.—Jaemes 
Colquhoun, Ex. to be Consul-generel ia Engtand 
tor the hing of Sex ny. ibe Rt. Hoo. Sir Wm. 
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A’Court, Bart. to be Ambassador to the Emperor 
of Kussia; the Rt. Hoo. Sir F. Lamb, G. C. B. to 
be Envoy Bxtraordina at the Court of His Most 
Faiuifal Majesty; Su B, Taylor, K,G. H, to be 
Bavoy Extraordiaary at the Coartof Prassia; the 
Hon, W. lemple, to be Secretary at St. Peters- 
burg. G. H. Seymour, Esq. Secretary to the Lega. 
tion at Berlin; C. H. Hall, Esq. to be Secretary 
to the Legation at Stutteardt; Hon. G. Edgecumbe, 
to be Secretary to the Legation at the Swiss Can- 
tons; P. Y. Gore, Esq. to be Secretary to the 
Legation at Rio dela Pata. 

The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of Mid Lothian.— 
Mrs. Canning, to be Viscountess Cavning, of Kil- 
brahan, Kilkenny ; Sie Heory Wellesiey, to be Ba- 
ron Cowley, Somerset; Sir W. A’Court, Bait., to be 
Baron Heytesbury, Wits; the Earl of Rosebery, 
to be Baron Rosebery, Edinburgh; the Earl of 
Clanwilliam, to be Baron Clanwilliam, Tipperary ; 
J. G. Lambton, Esq., to be Baron Durham, Dur. 
ham; BE. B. Wilbraham, Esq., to be Baron Skel- 
mersdale, Lancaster; Sur C. Swart, G. C. B., to be 
Baron Stuart de Rothesay, Isle of Bute.—James 
Baker, Esq., to be Consul for the States of East 
and West Florida and Alabama.—The Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Wallace, to be Baron Wallace, of Knares- 
daie, co, Northumberland.—Franeis Freeling, Esq. 
of the General Post Office, to be a Baronet, J. de 
Courcy Laflan, Esq. of Cobham, Kent, ditto; P. 
Macgregor, Esq. of Saville Row, ditto.—Sir Chiis- 
topher Robinson, Kut. to be Judge of the Admi- 
raity Court. 

To be Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
Duke ot Wellington, Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, 
Lord G. C. H. Somerset, Earl of Mount Charles, 
Lord Ehot, Edmund A. M'‘Naghten, Esq. To be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Right Ilion. Henry 
Goulburn. Te be Advocate General, Right Hoo. 
Sir John Beckett, Bart. To be Master of the Mint, 
Right Hon, J. C. Herries. To be Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Laucaster, the Earl of Aberdeen. Ear! 
Bathurst to be President of the Council; Lord 
Ellenborough to be Privy Seal; and Mr. Peel to be 
Secretary for the Home Department. Lord Clintoa 
to be Lord of the Bedchamber, vice Lord Graves. 

NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Peel, fot Oxford University ; Mr. Goulburn 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer), for Armagh; 

r. Herries, for Harwich ; Mr. Huskisson, for Li- 
verpool; Sir George Hardinge, for Durhem City; 
Marqucss of Graham, son of the Duke of Montrose, 
for Cambridge; and Earl Brecknock, for Bath; 
Sir R. H. lToglis, tor Ripon, vice Sir L, Shadwell, 
appointed Vice-Chancellor; Lord George Bentinck, 
son of the Duke of Portland, for Lynn, in the room 
of his uncle Lord William, now Governor-General 
of India; N. W. Peech, of Kettermgham Hall, 
Norfoik, for Corfe Castle, in the room of John 
Boud, Esq. who has accepted the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds; end the Hoa. Sir R. L. Dundas, K.C.B. 
for Richmond, in the room of 8S. B M, Barrett, Esq. 
who has also accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; 
Dover, Mr, Trant; County Palatine of Durham, 
W. Russel, Esq. of Brancepeth Castle, in the room 
of J. G. Lambton, Esq. now Baron Durham; Bo- 
rough of Enniskillen, the Hon. A. H. Cole, ot 
Florencecourt, in the room of R. Magennis, Esq. 

Marriages.} At Dover, the Rev, T. Deacon, of 
Stone, Keut, to Miss Burgiss. 

At Prestbury, Thomas Legh, Esq. M.P. of Lyme 
Hall, Cneshire, to Miss Turner, daugiter of Wm. 
Turner, Esq. of Shiigity Park, This is the lady for 
whose abduction the Wekefields were prosecuted. 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, Joha Twysden, 
Esq. to Cecilia, daughter of L. Bazelgette, Esq. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev, W. Moore, 
to Hariiet Anne, eldest daughter of J. Upton, Esq. 

At St. George's, Nanover-square, Wm. Douglas, 
Esq. to Selina Elizabeth, daughter to Col, Rooke. 

Died.}—I!n the 86h year of his age, the Rev. R. 
Fowler, upwards of thirty years Rector ot Warboys, 
Huntingdonshire. 

In Bedford square, the Hon. Michael Nolan, 
King’s Counsel, and Chief Justice of the Brecon 
Circuit. 

— Venerable Archdeacon Owen, Prebendary of 


rum, 
Mrs. Collyer, wile of the Rev. Drs Collyer, of 
Peckham, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


— — — 


BERKSHIRE. 


His Majesty's suite of apartments at Windsor 
Castle have at length assumed a definite aspect of 
compleuon, His Majesty will soon remove to this 
princely seat. The tout ensemble is brilliaut in 
the extreme ; the magnificence of the gilding being 
relieved by the fine carving of the pacels, and its 
richness chastened by the classical style of the 
ornaments and the appropriate variety of shading, 
Iu point of convenience—a subject not the less to 
be regarded because it strikes the eye least—the 
new suite of rooms present the greatest advan- 
tages, compared with the narrow dark passages that 
converted many parts of the old building into a 
dreary labyrinth. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridge, Jan. 18 —The following will be the 
subjects of examination in the last week of Lent 
term, 1829:—The Gospel of St. Luke; Paley’s Evi- 
dences of Christianity; ‘The Hecuba of Euripides ; 
The Third Book of Cicero's Offices. 

The examination for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts (under the new regulations) has terminated. 
The number of candidates classed is no less than 
three hundred and eighteen, of whom there are 
twelve io the first class, twenty-three in the s cond, 
twenty-nine in the third, thirty.seven in the fourth, 
sixty-eight im the fifth, and one hundred and forty- 
nine in the sixth. 

The Hulsean prize for the last year is adjudged 
to Mr. Edward Young, student of Trinity College, 
for his dissertation on ** The Contention between 
Paul and Barnabas.” 

Dr. Smith's anaoual prizes of 252. each to the two 
best proficients in mathematics aud natural philo- 
sophy among the commencing Bachelors of Art, 
were adjudged, January 25th, to Mr.C. Perry, of 
Trinity College, and Mr. J. Baily, of St. Johu’s 
College, the first and second Wranglers, 

CHESTER. 

The following is a statement of the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths in the city of Chester, in 1826, 
and 1827 :— 


























isQq. =, Ss 6. 
Parishes, % te 4 E 2 3 
Slaseiels elt 
O12 2 jo | Zia 
Cathedral 7 or we 
precincts 1 ad 3) . 7 s 
St. Oswald's 91) 79 141) 94) 103 133 
S'. John's SH 237) 258) 123 208 
St. Mary's 189 70 124 164 100 93 
St. Peter's 17} 16, 2 14) 2, § 
St. Michael’s im ⏑714 
St. Bri‘get’s 0 o GQ 0 
St. Martin’s 10, 21' 23) 10 L 
St. Olave’s 12 5 Ss 14 38 
Holy Trinity. | 221) 29. 63) 115) 34 60 
Totals 727! eae! 606 677 4@5) 536 








The above returns are taken from the parish regis- 
ters, and there appears to be the following differences 
as compared with those of the year 1896;—in bap- 
tisms an increase of fifty; in marriages a decrease 
of one huadred and thirty-three ; and in burials an 
tncrease of seventy; thus the increased mortality 
in the city bas more than exceeded the increase of 
baptisms by twenty. The number of births, how- 


ever, cannot be ascertained by the registers of 
baptisms, whilst the number of burials is perfeetly 
correct. The falling off in the number of mertiages 
either bespeaks an increase of poverty and distress 
amongst the people, or that demoraliaation, in spite 
of universal education, the march of mind, and 
Bible Societies, is making fearful strides, tots 
true, that in 1826, tue returns of matriages exhibited 
an increase of filty-five over those of 1885; bution 
1827, there is a decrease, as compared with wie 
latter year, of seveuty-eight, 


CORNWALL. 


‘Cornish Copper-Mines.—From the parish of 
Gwenusp alone, the copper ores sold in the last 
seven years amount to 1,090,000/. To the last year 
(1827) the amount was upwards of 308,000/. besides 
what was received for tio, fluor-spar, &c. and which 
may be estimated at 50.0002, more, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Ata meeting lately held at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
consisting of the freeholders and inhabitants of the 
Hundred of High Peak, Derby, it was resolved to 
oppose the removal of the Midsummer Sessions 
trom Chesterfield to Derby by the following (among 
other) reasons ;—*' Resolved, That the greatest part 
of the population of this hundred beinglocated on the 
western and the north-western sides of the county, 
at a distance of filty miles aud upwards from Derby, 
the expense of conveying prisoners thence to the 
county town, and of attending there as jarymen, is 
a serious evil; that the costs of a sessions’ cause 
differ very little from Uhat of a cause tried at the 
assizes; and that, in consequence of such oppres- 
sive charges, the parishes and individuals of this 
hundred are induced, in many instances, to suffer 
injustice, rather than encounter the costs of a trial 
at Derby.” 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The Lords of the Treasury have extended the 
privilege of placing in bond every description of 
foreign produce (except that of the East Indies) to 
the port of Barnstaple; thus elevating it to @ high 
commercial rank. The town is indebted for this 
mark of distinction to Mr. John Parkin, a native of 
a neighbouring perish, of a highly respectable fami- 
ly, and who had for many years ranked as an active 
and intelligent merchant on the Royal Exchange, 

Great improvements are about to be made in 
Dartmouth, The first which should be noticed is, 
that warping-buoys, which have jong beca wanted, 
are about to be fixed, so as to enable vessels either 
to warp to or from sea in contrary winds, A row 
of neat houses is about to be built on a spot of 
ground leading to the Castle from the Lime Kilas, 
which will command a delightful view of the river 
Dart, town ot Dartmouth, village of Kingswear, 
and vessels entering or leaving the harbour. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


The advantages of a Breakwater in Portland 
Roads are again pressed upon the public attention. 
Mr. Harvey's estimate for this national work is 
600,000/. which canuot operate as a bar to its com. 
pletion, more especially if divided betwoen his 
Majesty's Government, the East India Company, 
and the Underwriters. There are in the space'of 
one mile of quarries at Portland, no less than 
twetity millions tons of waste stone already pre- 
pared, and which may be taken away gratis; this 
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is five times the quantity of material required to 
complete this useful and impertent undertaking. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A ecneral meeting of subscribers to the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Railway was lately held. 
Robert Bright, Esq. was called to the chair, when 
the clerks of the association read the report of the 
provisional committer, &e. After some desultory 
observations on the eppoiutment of a Lreasurer, and 
&@ permanent committee fur the purpose of carrying 
Ure intends d bill, &c. through Periament, a series 
of resolutions were passed. Very flattering testi- 
tftontals were given of the propriety of the intended 
line, and the exceilent quality of the coal, and of 
the probability that the public would be bevefited, 
and the subscribers repaid by the undertaking. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The small-pox is very prevalent and fatal in the 
city and some parts of the county of Hereford; and 
ia the vicinity of Tenbury, Worcestershire, several 
persons have falien victims to it. Near Brecon, at 
a loue cottage, a man and four of his children (out 
of five) were carried off by it in a very short 
space of time, his wite and only one little boy 
escaping the ravages of the disease; it was of the 
conflvent sort, and of the very worst kind. How 
much it is to be lamented that the prejudices of 
the lower classes are so difficult to remove, aud the 
operations of reason on the human mind, iu respect 
to the simplest things of life, cannot be accele- 
rated! 


LANCASHIRE. 

The half-yearly account of the Liverpool Dock du- 
ties, lately made up, presents the gratifying feature 
af an inerease over the corresponding half-year of 
1886. The number of vessels which entered the 
port even exceed the corresponding half-year of the 
celebrated year 1885 Vessels reported at the 
Dock office, Liverpool, from the 25th of June to the 
4th of December, 1827, inclusive: — 

At Liverpool, vess: ls 5006; tons 676,068. Duty 
on ditto, 80,3042. 3s. id. — At Runcorn, vessels 
319; tows 21,335. Duty on ditto, 4862. 7s. 6d. 
Total, vessels 5475; tons 668,798; daty 80,8102. 
10s. 7d, 

Vessels reported from the 25th of June to the 
24th of December, 1826 :— 

At Liverpool, vessels 4771; tons 628,187. Duty 
on ditto, 69,8794. 2s. 1d.—At Ruacorn, vessels 236; 
tona 13.906. Duty on ditto, 251/. 10s, 8d.—Total, 
vessels [007 ; tons 642,093, Duty on ditto, 70,123/. 
18s, Od, 

Increase, vessels 468; tous 56,705. Duty on ditto, 
10,6662, 47s. 10U. 

la the halfyear ending December 2ith, 1824, 
vessels 5860; tous 636,601. — Ditto, 1825, versels 

§ bans 713,080, 

We subjoia the annual accounts for the last four 
years, ending June Laih in each year ;— 

Year 1684—vessels, 20,001; toonage, 1,180,914; 
duty, 190,91 12. 11s. 6d.—1825, vessels, 10,857; ton- 
nage, 4208880; duty, 128,091/. 10. Si. — 1826, 
R , 1,228,318 ; duty, 131,000/. 10s. 
— 1887, veasela, Gib; tomnage, 1,225,513; duty, 
134,472d. lis, 3d. 

The anual ineome of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, on an av of tea yeurs, from 1721 to 1730 
inclusive, wus’ , Gs. Cd.; for tem yeers, from 
1739 to 1748, It Hmounted to S126. 19s, Gh. At 
that time Olevelanc.square was a corn-lieid, and 
Whitechapel wees shady country lane (called Frog- 
lane), was a distant Sunday walk, 
and’ Sty Peter's: Charch then stood in the fields. 
All these places are now in the most populous and 
crowded parts of the town; the buildings witina 
the town, ex'¢ading for at least a mile north, south, 
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and east of that place, which a century ago was 
situated in the environs. ‘The income of the Cor- 
poration last year amounted to 131,Q0%/. 11s. ed. 
If the town aud trade of Liverpool! continue to 
increase during the next century, as they have 
during the lest, they will yival London. 

Some idea of the immense traffic carried on with 
steam packets may be learned from the under- 
mentioned statement: —‘* The total tonnage of 
vessels reported at the Liverpool Custom-house, 
from the 25th of December, 1827, to the 24th of 
January, 1828, is 70,812 tons, and of this amount 
15,731 tons are steam-packets, being above one-fifth 
of the whole tonnage of the port: and it is a grati- 
fying fact that this is not an isolated abstract, as, 
during the half-year ending @ith of December, 
1821, these eligible conveyances fully maintained 
the same proportion when compared with the gene. 
ral trade. It is wlso proper to remark, that the 
vessels carrying passengers only are not included, 
as the tonnage applies to the vessels employed in 
carrying cargoes. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 


Ata Common Council of Lincoln, the freedom 
of the city was granted to W. Hilton, Esq. R. A. 
Keeper of the Royal Academy, by the unanimous 
vote of the Corporation, as expressive of their sense 
of his great talents as a painter in the first depart- 
ment of the art, and of the lustre which his name 
reflects upon that city. 

The Corporation of Boston have determined on 
immediately carrying into effect the powers of a 
late Act of Parliament for improving the baven. 
The plan proposed is on an extensive scale, aud for 
its completion 20,0004, has been borrowed of Go- 
vernment, 


NORFOLK. 


The Mechanics’ Institution in Norwich was 
formed at the suggestion of Mr. Jackson, the Phi- 
losophical Lecturer, after an address delivered by 
that gentleman at the Town Hall. The Society has 
been gradually increasing, and Mr. Jackson very 
liberally offered to come to Lynn and deliver a 
course of Lectures on very low terms to the So- 
ciety, which offer was gladly accepted. Al! who 
have attended these Lectures (to which the public 
was also admitted) have been much gratified by 
the clear and simple method pursued by Mr. Jack- 
son, in adapting many of the more abstruse scien- 
tific subjects to the minds of those who may be 
considered as yet but entering the vestibule of the 
temple of sciceuce. Mr. Jacksow gave a course of 
eight lectures, in which he made some observations 
on the beautiful illustrations of Dr. Clarke's theory 
of volcanoes, exhibited by Mr. Jackson in his expe- 
riments with the new ox-hydro blowpipe. ‘Ihe 
facihty with which he managed this frequently 
dangerous instrument, afforded @ strong proof of 
his skill as an experimentalist. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Northamptonshire.—15,235 families are employed 
in agricultare; 12,100 fam lies in trade.—Total charge 
of rates, 145,516/.—132,002/. in agricalture ; 5902. iu 
trade. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


At a late meeting of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle, Mr. G. T. Fox, having 
heen entrusted by the Rev. T. Gisborne, B. D. Pre- 
bendary of Darham, with the charge of two rare 
birds, exhibited them to the members assembled, 
and favoured them with his remarks, The first 
was the cream-coloured swiftfoot (* Cursorius 
Isabellinus’), or Court-vite of Boffon, by whom it 
was first described from a single i taken in 
France. The other bird, of almest, +f not equal 
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rarity, is supposed to be the ‘ Gallinula Baillonii, 
er Baillon’s Craike.—It was shot in Nov. 189), 
about three miles from Derby. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The following is the population of Newark, from 
Jan. 1, 1827, to Jan. 1, 1898 :—Baptistns, males, 1438, 
females, 153, total, 206; Burials, males, 112, females, 
124, total, 236 ; Marriages, 107 ; Di-d under @ years 
of age, 74; between @ and 5, $7; J and 10, 13; 10 
and 20, 10; 20 and 30, 11; 30 an! 4%, 15; 40 and 
50,11; 50 and 60, 14; 60 and 70, 15 70 and 80, 2; 
0 and OC, 12; 90 and 100,1. Lacrease iu baptisms, 
18; buria’, 7; marriages, 16. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford, Dec, 91. The following are the subjects 
for the Chaneellor’s prizes for 1828 >—Latin Verse, 
“ Machine vi vaporis impulsw.”"—English Essay, 
“The domestic virtues and habits of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, compared with those of the 
more reficed nations of modern Europe.”—Latin 
Essay, ** Unde evenit ut in artiam liberalium stu- 
diis prastantissimis quisque apud singulas civitates 
eodem fere szculo floruerit ?"—Sir Roger Newdir 
gate's prize, English Verse, “ Richard Caur de 
Lion,”"—The Rev. Dr. Ellerton’s Theological prize, 
English Essay, “ The faith of the Aposties in the 
divine mission of our Saviour was not the result of 
weakness or delusion, but of reasonable conviction.” 


SUSSEX. 

The agriculturists of the Lewes district have 
drawn up a petition to both Houses of Parliament. 
The petition complains of the very ruinous state of 
the South Down wool trade, which it attributes to 
the present policy of the Government, which, they 
say, encourage the growth of fine wool in foreign 
couutries, in preference to that crown in England 
upon our Downs. 

A lecture was lately delivered before the Chi- 
chester Mechanics Iustitution, by the Rev. Mr. 
Fullagar, on Optics. The meeting was numerous 
and respectable; and the Lecture, which was cal- 
culated to instruct as well as amuse, was listened 
to with deep attention. 

Mr. W, Jamieson lately delivered a Lecture to 
the members of the Lewes Mechanics’ Institution 
oo Paeumatics and Acoustics. After explaining 
the elasticity and weight of the air, aud illustrating 
them with several entertaining experiments, Mr. J. 
proceeded to treat of the Theory of the Barometer 
aod Thermometer, the Doctrine of Sound, and 
Echoes, With this latter part of the subject the 
meeting seemed to be much pleased, as they paid 
great attention to the very familiar explanations 
and accounts of the most celebrated echoes in an- 
ecient and modern times. The Lecture was con- 
cluded by an equally interesting description of the 
bearing and speaking Wrumpets. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Bath Literary and Scieutific Institution.—The 
Trustees and Committee of the Bath Literary and 
Sciestific Institution being desirous of extending 
its adventages as widely as possible, have for some 
time past adopted the liberal resolution of admit- 
ting anoual subscribers and junior members, By 
this regulation, ladies and genulemen, even without 
being proprietors of the Iostitution, may become 
entitled to a participation of its privileges. The 
Literary and Phi 1 Association annexed 


. to the Institution, lately resumed its gs. 


Lord James O’Brien presided at the meeting here 
spoken of, which was —e— exclusively to 
the arrangement of the private affairs of the Society 
ig the election of a Committee and Secretary for 
the ensuing session. The scrutineers ** exa· 

of votes 


mined the ballot, declared that a majority 
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bad fallen on the following genUlemen, the same 
who constituted the Committee of last — 
J. F. Davis, M.D. F. Ellis, Esq. Sir G. 8. Gibbes, 
M.D. Rev. J. Hunter, Rev, 2, Kilvert, F. Page, 
Esq. aad J. S. Pratt, . Mr. Eastwick also was 
unanimously re-elected Hon Secretary of the 
Association for the ensuing 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The magistrates of the couaty, assembled at the 
quarter sessions, which lately terminated, resolved 
to petition Parliament upon the alarming increase 
of crime, and the necessity of some alteration ia 
the present system of conviction and punishment, 
as regards juvenile delinquents. Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot, in proposing a series of resolutions, stated 
that the number of convictions for felony, in the 
couaty of Warwick, during the seven yeary ending 
Michaelmas 1896, was 3840; of which nearly one 
half was of offenders under twenty-one years of 
age, many of whom were scarcely above the age of 
childhood. At the sessions which have just closed, 
the calendar contained the names of 160 prisoners 
for trial; and at the present moment there are no 
less than 390 persons imprisoned in the County 
Gaol and Bridewell, a very large proportion of 
whom are under tweoty years of age. The epor- 
mous cost of the prosecutions and convictiens of 
this county is scarcely credible. The records of 
its treasury prove that fo the last seveu years 
35,01%/, have been expended in prosecuting pri- 
soners, and 4718/. in conveying them to prison, 
The disbursements at the County Geol and Bride- 
well during the same period fell little short of 
43,0001. Total expenditure, 82,473, Sir Eardley’s 
resolution proposed the adoption of the principle 
of an immediate and summary cognizance of of. 
fences committed by the youthful depredator, to 
be heard before an intermediate tribunal, where 
petty offences may be instantly proceeded against 
and punished, without sending the offender to un- 
dergo the stigma and contamination of a public 
prison, and all the evils which result from early 
imprisonment. He proposed that minor offences 
should be cognizable by two magistrates, who 
should be empowered, on sufficient evideuce, to 
convict the offender, and seatence him to imprison- 
ment in an asylum set apart for such convictions; 
aud if a discharge with whipping should appear 
sufficient, then this to be at the option of the 
magistrates. The resolutions were agreed to, as 
was also a petition founded on them, which is to 
be presented to both Houses of Parliament. 

The Rev. Mr. Arnold, of Laleham, Middlesex, is 
the successful candidate for the mastership of 
Rugby Grammar-school. He was edacated at 
Winchester; and, at the age of fifteen, wus elected 
a Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 
the yeur 1814, his classical attainments procured 
him the highest honours at the public éxamination 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1815, he 
gained the Chancellor's prize for an English essay 
upon “ the effects of distant colonization on the 
parent state ;” end in 1617, he was equally success- 
ful with a Latin essay on the question “Quem 
vim habeat ad informandos juvenum animos poe- 
tarum lectio” And in the interval he hed been 
elected a Fellow of Oriel College. 


i tegen gy * . 
A subscription hus been set on presen 

ing a rein ge plate to the Rev, George Lurber- 
ville, vicar of Hanley Castle, Worcestershire. The 
plate consists of four silver cornerdishes end 
covers, (which, by an ingenious contrivance, may be 
used as eight dishes,) orvameated with riehly-em- 
bossed shells, end antique scroll borders, The 
whole weighs nearly three hundred ounces. On 
one side of each dish is engraved Mr, Terberville's 
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crest, and oa the other side the following inscrip- 
tioni—To the Rev, George Turberville, the iaha 
bitaots of U aad its neighboar- 
hood, respectfully present Unis tribute of gratitude, 
in testimony of his loog and valuable services as a 
magistrate of the county of Worcester, A. D. 1828.” 


WILTSHIRE. 

We lately recorded the honourable and Christian 
conduct or the Rev. Lisle Bowles in presenting a 
petition against the execution of a most oppressive 
sentence upon a woman named Catherine Cook, 
for stealing some old China from a magistrate, one 
of her judges. A merting was speedily convened 
by the magistrates to censure the conduct of Mr. 
Bowtes ; and « resolutions was carried to that effect 
by = majority ofsixteen to eleven on a division. 

is resolution was to the following effect. “ That 
the Rev. William Lisle Bowles has presented to 
the crow, and also published in the newspaper, a 
containing an inflamed statement of the 
ciréumstances connected with the case of Catherine 
Cook, tried at the last Session at Marlborough.” 
The ninth (and principal) resolution passed at the 
Calne meeting was, “ That the thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, for his con- 
scientious, fearless, able, and persevering conduct, 
in carrying his petition to the crown for the mitiga- 
tion of the sentence passed on Catherine Cook— 
that we congratulate him upon the success of his 
petition, and the people at large, that there is a way 
open to the throne, where the judgment of fallible 
judges may be reviewed, and the voice of the 
criminal heard from his cell.” A deputation of 
ten respectable inhabitants of Calne waited on Mr. 
Bowles next mornivg and presented the resolutions 
that had been agreed upov. Thus the party of the 
“ unpaid” who censured Mr. Bowles have evident- 
ly the worst of it. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Halifax New Canal.—This public work is ad- 
vancing 80 rapidly towards its completion, that it 
is expected to be opened in eight or ten weeks. 
From Salterhebble to the town is only a distance of 
a mile and a quarter through the valley, and the 
elevation is attained by twelve locks rising on an 
average of about nine feet each. About midway, 
on the extreme elevation, a shaft is sunk to the 
lowest level of a hundred and eight feet, and a 
steam-engine of thirty-horse power lifts the water, 
by means of two pumps, to the height necessary 
for feeding the uppermost lock, thus forcing through 
a tunnel water from the twel(th, or lowest, to the 
first, or highest lock. The work generally is exe- 
cuted in a masterly style. This canal, opening as 
it does & direct water communication between 
Halifax end almost all the great manufacturing, 
mineral, and commercial districts of the kingdom, 
promises ta be of much greater public advantage 
thae was originally anticipated. 

Northera Society.—At a meeting of the Directors 
of the Northera Society for the promotion of the 
Fine Asts, at Leeds, held a few days since, it was 
resolved that the gallery should be opened early in 
May this ix for the exhibition and sale of pic- 
tures by ti artists. It is not easy to convey a 
——* the advantages which have been de- 
rived if Ure North of England from the establish- 
ment aad exertions ~ 4 eh mae ne hor, con- 
sequently, how entitled it is to the support 
of Bri artists, Before the society had excited 

aention towards painting «nd sculpture 

io most wealthy and respectable of the 
were almost indiffereat to such sub- 

a the last fifteen or twenty years, 

durieg which time freqoent exhibitions in the town 
have cultivated « taste for pictures and the sister 
art, a choice, if not a large, collection of works of 
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merit, has become the necessary appendage of 
affluence. The erampleset by Leeds has also been 
followed by other places in the north, antil most of 
the principal towas sow boast their annual display 
of paintings. 

Hall Literary and Philosophical Society.—This 
society lately held its first meeting for the season ; 
the attendance was very numerous. Several new 
members were proposed to be balloted for at the 
next meeting. The routine business having been 
gone through, Dr. Alderson, the president, left the 
chair, to which Mr. Fielding was called. The Doc- 
tor then read a paper oa music, 


WALES, 

The next grand Eisteddfod of the North Wales 
Cymmrodorion Society will be held at Denbigh, in 
the course of the ensuing autumn, at whieh Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, of Talacre, will preside. The 
meeting bids fair to be one of the most splendid 
and interesting that has been witnessed tor many 
years past in Gwynedd. The list of patrons con- 
tains the names of many distinguished noblemen ; 
and it may be troly said that the patrons, vice- 
presidents, and the committee for the ensuing year, 
comprise the aristocracy of rank and talent 
throughout North Wales. The national feeling in 
which this and similar societies have their origin, is 
highly honourable to the Cambro-Britons; calcu- 
lated as such societies are to preserve the ancient 
language and literature of the country from falling 
into decay,—to foster and develope the latent ge- 
nius of the inhabitants,—and to promote the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the rising genera- 
tion; while they, at the same time, keep alive tne 
amor patria which is at once the characteristic 
and the pride of the Welsh. 


SCOTLAND. 

With a view of preventing the shipping which 
had been in the habit of frequenting the Caledo- 
nian Canal, and had, by the increased dues, been 
compelled to discontinue doing so, from being sold, 
or transferred to other branches of trade, in as far as 
it had not yet been done; their removal, in conse- 
quence of the liberal views taken of the subject by 
Lord Colchester, has been effected, Lord C.’s re- 
presentations have been made—not for a nigeardly 
and starving remedy, but like a philanthropic 
friend of the Highlands ; and the consequence will 
be shown to be the reduction of not less than a full 
halfof the canal dues, It is hoped, shortly, to see 
the Moray Firth again covered with gay vessels, 
and indulge in the expectation of recovering aad 
increasing trade. The readiness and liberality with 
which the mistake, into which the Commissioners 
had been led, has been corrected, are the best 
pledge that no future akeration will take place, 
until they shell, from their owa. knowledge, bave 
well weighed its expediency. Adveoturers may 
therefore embatk with greater confidence than they 
could have doue before. 5 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the members 
of the Gaelic School Society was lately held in 
Edinburgh. The Society's schools, in ail, amount 
to eighty-five, including twenty-four lately esta- 
blished; they are attended by about 25,000 scho- 
lars, and the Committee have received the most 
flattering 2 of the success of the schools. 
So great was anxiety to attend these schools. 
that ove of them had been the daly reotrtot a blind 
man, who could repeat four chapters, and many de- 
tached passages of Scripture, with the accu- 
racy as if he had been able to read himself. 
Throughout the whole High! the ** are 
held in the bighest estimation; and! called 
‘Schools of Christ.’ The numberof Bibles and 
Testaments issued by the society last year, amounts 
to 189, and the tracts and elementary books to 
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on former years. This was net to be attributed to 
any falling off in the demand, for it was rapidly on 
the increase, but extensive supplies bad been givea 
by the Bible Societies in London. These schools 
have created a great thirst. for reading, and the 
Highlanders were now become exceedingly anxious 
to have a Bible or Testament in their own lan- 
guage.” 

The mother of Burns's Highland Mary, who has 
resided ia Greenock for along period, died there 
lately, at the advanced age of eighty-five years. 
Among the little stores of the deceased, there 
were tound as mementoes of the gifted Bard, the 
Bible which he gave his beloved Mary on that 
day when they met by the Banks of the Ayr, “To 
live one day of parting love.” They have written 
on the first leaf, in Burns's hand-writiog, the fol- 
lowing passage of Scripture, which is strikingly 
illustrative of the Poet's feelings and circum. 
stances ;—“ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 

rm wato the Lord thine oaths.” It is well 
known that after this they never met again, and 
that time could wot efface the solemnity of this 
parting from his mind. 


IRELAND. 


Dublin Library Society.—The annual general 
election for officers of this society lately took place, 
when the ballot having closed, the following were 
declared duly elected, having the greatest number 
ef votes :—President, the Right Hon. Lord Clun- 
curry; Vice-Presidents, Daniel O'Connell, Esq.; 
Rev. S.C. Sandes, F.T.C.D., A. H. Rowan, Esq. 
Most Rev. Dr. Murray. Committee of tweoty- 
one, Cauusellor Coppinger, Rev. Archdeacon 
Kiog, M. J. O’Kelly, Esq., Anthony Browne, Esq., 
Captain Fottrell, Couuselior Keogh, James Prende- 
ville, Esq. S.T.C.D., Counsellor Fogarty, Coun- 
sellor J. ©. Brady, Michael Staunton, Esq., Dr. 
Corrigan, Dr. M‘Can, William Woodlock, Esq. A.M. 
Michael Donovan, Esq., Rev. Dr. Franklin, James 
Sugrue, Esq., Doctor Gaghran, Counsellor M. 


Treland,— Meteorology. 


seo7. These fail short of the numbers distributed 
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O'Connell, F, W. Conway, Esq. George Ness, Eaq , 
and P. Murphy, Esq. An ¢rpose of the financial 
affairs of the society, subsequently made to ‘the 
meeting, exhibited a gratifying und satisfeetéry view 
of the increasing prosperity of this institution, 
which is one, not alone of literary, but of national 
importance, 

A public meeting was lately held in Dublin for 
the purpose of receiving the report of a commilioe 
#ppointed at a former public meeting in November 
last, who were instructed to make inquiry iate. the 
utility and practicability of the ship-caual project, 
and report on the same. The Lord Mayor was io 
the chair, and many persons of consideration ware 
present, and took part in the proceedings, Ther 
port was fread. It expressed strongly the good 
nion the commitice entertained of the project, as 
well with respect to its utility as to its practicability, 
both of which points the report labours to prove by 
many argumevts. The cost is estimated at might 
millions sterling, and no other expedient eccurs to 
the eommittee for procuring the money, than that 
of soliciting it by petition from the British Govern- 
ment, at the rate of half a million a year, thus 
spreading the work over sixteen years, Having 
disposed of the immediate object of their commis- 
sion (the canal) the commitee proceed in their 
report to take note of other objects connected 
with the interests of Ireland. ‘They express aa 
opinion that a system of poor laws, sot an imita- 
tion, but an improvement of the English system, 
would be advantageously introduced into Ireland, 
Other subjects of less importance are also noticed 
in the report. It concludes with recommending the 
formation of a society, called “ The Society for Trish 
Affairs.” The ttle sufficiently expresses the objects 
of the society. A great deal of discussion followed, 
Lord Cloncarry, Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Leader, Mr, 
La Touche, and others, addressing the meeting. Ta 
conclusion, the report was adopted, and a resolu- 
tion agreed to on the subject of forniing the society 
above-nained, 





METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from January 1 to January 31, 1828. 
































Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 

Thermometer. Barometer. Thermometer. | Barometer. 

| 1628, From To From To 1828. From To From . To 
Jans? } 445 «41 29,80 30,04 Jan, 17 z33 40 29,86 29,90 
2 46 468 29,06 29,28 18 42. 58 90,08 30,12" 

3 45 37 29,36 29.49 19 A680 80,16 30,19 

4 30.5 43 29,81 29,57 20 39.5 50 30,17 80,24 
6 | 30 8S 29,56 29,58 21 3 O47 30,19 30,16 

6 30 37 29,71 29.86 22 0 66 80,03 30.15 

7. 29.5 36 29,88 20,86 23 20 388 20,15 80,40 

8 82. 87 29,92 29,92 24 o 50 30,30 30,26 

7 a «= 27 29,06 29,98 25 47 82 30,15 80,06 
10 2038 29,70 29,59 26 870 47 30,41 80,25 

1 % © «87 29,51 29,58 27 0 68 80,25. 90,23 
⁊ @ 4 29,71 29,50 28 %»® 4 80,83 80,82 
13 9 4 29,16 29,51 29 a 4 80,15 "80,17 
‘4 3 6483 29,54 29,50 80 0 6 30,05 29,98 ) 
15 $2.87 29,61 29,76 31 2» «#0 2,95 29,91 

16 815. 38 29,62 29,72 * 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Bank Stock was on the @5¢h ult. 207 —Three per 
Cem. Reduced, 84 half, 83 five-exghths.—Three 
- Cent. Comsols 83 seven-cightis, 82 tniee 

warters—Three and half per Cent. Reiuced o@ 
Qearter, Qi half—New Four per Cent. Adee, loo 


three quarters, 100 one-eighth— Four per Ceot. 1826, 
102 five-eighths, 102 —Long Annuities, 19 thirteen: 
sixteeaths, 19 half—India Bonds, 85 pm.—South 
Ses Old Annuities 83 three-quarters— Exchequer 
Bilis 59, 56 pm. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM JANUARY 25, To FEBRUARY 19, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


gant J. TER ae, Perry's Vale, Sydenham, 
qu hiCKERBY, Eitieta treet, 
> M — F dro per ONES, 
aatet-street. "BISHOP, Wipons —— a. mer- 
chant. w. nee‘ a A | a eset grocer and 
tallow chandler K, Cranbouru-street, 
SEVER, Paradise- 
row. Rotherhithe. ——w — mariner. T. PAR- 
NS, 85 Within, Louden, wine mer- 
4, . COOKE, Kidderminster, Worcestershire, 
7— mannfactarer. E. JOHNSON, Kingston upon 
Hall, erecer. 
January WwW. GAMBLE, Herthempton- uare, Mid- 
dlesex, watch- maker. J. LOTE, of No. 44 — 
.Manchester- -equare, Middlesex, tailor. J. BRET 
aeon-street, Southwark, horse dealer. J. HUNT! 
hthelmeton, trunk maker and toyman. J.INGRAM, 
oandsditch London child-bed finen warehouseman. 
L. — ET, Warer sent Tewer-strect, London, 
dealer. r. CONSTANTINE, Bolton le Moors, Lan- 
ahve 6 4. STEVENSON, Stafford, dealer. 
Under ill, Eaton Mascott, Salop, horse dealer. 
cROTC CHL Y, Birmingham, victualier C. PYNE, 
lane, Wandsworth, and No. 5, Borough Road, 
5 er. T. PEARMAN, Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, co t maker, 1 HUMPHERY, Water-lane, 
Leadon, four factor. B. BRETON, No. 25. Glou- 
coster-street, Queen-square, —— wine merehant. 
saith i. R. THROWER the younger, Ipswich, 
wire worker. 1. ACTEON FELDON, Sussex 
—* Holland. street, Kentington, echoolmester. 
ILLICK the younger, Chapel-street. North Brixton, 
Carrey. —— sargeon. T. EDWARDs, nil 
Swanece, Glamorgenshire, merchant. 
ROLFh, ton, Warwickshire, — R. w. 
» Yorkshire, innkeeper, W. COOK, St. 
ehn in Bedwardine, Worcestershire, farrier and vender of 
medicine. T. WALKER, Aspley 79 Radford, 
Nottinghamshire, lace manufacturer. T. MEDHURST, 
Barbican, London, linen 88 
February 5. J. THOMSON the younger, Swan-alley, 
Coyne. street, and Forrest Hill, Surrey, wine merchant. 
W. BAYNES and J BAYES. Paternoster-row, London, 
booksellers. J. FISHER, Witney, Oxfordshire, draper. 
R. GUNN, Norwich, grocer. T. BRANT, Hatton (ar- 
den, Middl lamp manufacturer. }. HOLLIS, 
Geewell-road, Middiesex, sieone mason. J. LEVER- 
TON, su one Regent’s Park, Middlesex, — 
HM. SCRIVEN, Great Marlborough- 7* Westminster, 
surgeon, §&. CANDLER and Y. COLLINSON, 
Princes street. — J grocers and 
confectioners. J. NELSO —8W ace, Finsbury- 
square, Middlesex, dealer. 1 MEAD, Downton, Wilts, 
and linen draper. G. JACKSON, Coventry, 
manufecturer. R. JACKSON the younger, Co- 
try, ribbon manafacturer. J. HALL, Bradway, 
Derby hie, syeh « manufacturer. 
ry 8. G. CHAMBERS, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
. J. BIDDLE and RB BIDULS. "Cardiff, Gla- 
2 timber merchants. LEIGH, Can- 
Dover, tea dealer. A. Goobek. Spitel 
pean Yo hy Oericar. G. HARRIS, Der , weol- 
len draper es WiLL ouctiBy. Partner, jncela- 
chive, cond cattle dros R. DEAN, ‘ommercial 
Reed, * —* and of Stoke Newington, Mid- 
E BAT TYE, Burton Salmon, 
Pi, Nothite, grocer 8. BOARD, No. 4, 
—* Maddon: Janover-square, Middlesex, 
————— Somereetshire, victual- 
teen 1 — ay ng ny 
1 n-square, esex 
—* w. WitLiams: lac of New-court, Crute 
Friars, end wow or late of Liverpool, merchant and ship 
owner. w. WILSON the younger, Winslow, Bucks, 
scrivener. T.RLSAM, No. 067, Oxford-street, cheese- 
monger, G. PARISH, Streatham, Surrey, warehouse- 


man. 
February ta. T. NEWBOULD the younger, Sheffield, 


Vorkshire, merchant. T. WESTON, Hirwaio Wharf, 
Earle- *2* London, Roman cement mauufectur.r. M. 
Peuryn, c ornwall, mercer and grocer. 4* 
GARFOR RTH ; Cleckheaton, Yorkshire, flourdesler. it. 
Rist * "s Coffee-house, London, pn, | el 
"BRODIE CAMERON, Neweastle-u yne, 
drapers. LIAMS, rk stree resvenor- 


2 — 2 MORLEY » Sidmouth. 
Pequatcqnsre, Middlesex, tailor. Ss. 
YNES, Chel —*—æ wine merchant, J. BAKER. 
Evie in ena). Wasit tanner. J. WASHBOURN 
the elder, and Ou RN the srr — ye 
stationers and booksellers. J HARRISON, Liver 
victualler. % BANISTER, Keynsham, Somersetshi 
grocer. had dese Leamington Priors Warwick. 
shire, ironmonger. J. ROBINSON, Warbrick Moor, 
Lancashire, *8 R. JONES, Liverpool, grocer- 
February 19 Rice. Beadiore, Wilts, victualler. 
WwW HEP BSTALL Paradise-street, Rother- 
hithe, ship owner. i. Lei dtis. Canterbury, and Dover, 
teadealerandglassman. J.CROCKER and A. INGLIS, 
Wood-street, Cheapside, warehousemen. -H. MAR- 
SHALL, Plymoach, reper. . WATSON, Guisbrough, 
Yorkshire, maltter. J.E ROYLE. Manchester, com- 
mission agent. 8. EV ERALL, Manchester, cotton 
manufacturer. D. BRIGGS, DT WAMLEY ee 
innholder. 8S. TWAMLEY and J Thur- 
maston, Leicestershire, horse dealer. R. HALL, Stay- 
ley Bridge, grheen under Lyne, Lancashire, corn and flour 
dealer. HILL, fxs ale ae innkeep ¢ 
= ES ARBER, Liverpool, merchant. 
. HUNTER, J. MORGAN MORGAN, and WM. 
4* PATON, Sun-court, Cornhill, ——— Singapore 
the East Indies, and ) yg merchants. § H LL 
White’s-row, Mile E * low chandler. P.c. J 
BRENT FA ” Branswick- -square, Mision, 
music seller. J. HAYES and C.F HAYES. Alba 


rt — J.CROSSLAND and 
SPENCER, Shem ld, Yorkshire, and London, —28 


turers of razors om table knives. 

—*5* ig. W.SHERWOOD, T. GILBERT. and W. 
PIPE — -row, London, booksellers. R. 
VERT SANS. H. J. BARKER R, and J. HARLEY, Cheap- 
side, London, I I R. SQUIRES. and R. 
THOMSON, Liverpool, corn dealers. M. MARSDEN, 
Manchester, upbolsterer. J. BROOK, Choppard’s in 
Wooldale, Kirkburton, Yorkshire, clothier. r TY- 
SER the younger, Barking, Essex, fisherman. 1. DAR- 
yy York-terrace, Regent’s Park, Middlesex, plamber. 

F. BAINES, No. 9, Aldermaubury, London, dealer. 
7 COSER R, Stockton on Tees, Durham, draper. T. 
HEATON, ‘Little Bolton Lancashire, stone *7— J 


YOUNG ‘Leeds, Yorks 3 merchant. J. BAR- 
REIT. Crew ford-street, JUTOe Neate — 
che cemenger 


—E mk OL, FE. A. WALK LRLING, Be Bath, 
oh: - COLE, Notsineheme hatter. T. TAT- 
Te ERSALL, Dowuin ge Chorlton Row, Laacashire, 
KIRBY Newton Burgaland, Leicester- 
gl * ATKINSON, Lancaster, mer- 
chant. J. BOGG, Tattershall, Lincolashire, serivener. 
J. LEWTHWAIILE ead W. LEWTHWAITE, Lancaster, 
scriveners. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J. MASSON, dentist, a eee ave ag be of Coe. 


tleton, surgeon and —— , 
338 E. les = 
» merchant 


spirit dealer, —— 

merchant, ke. Glasgow. 

= Beora. B. c GS TREL ND, grocer and spirit dealer, 
t. Andrews. J. TURNBULL, me —32 Galashiels. 

i: HAIG, brewer ‘a Glascow. .1 

Edinbu A. LYLE, of Drum, eattle dealer. 
GAR R, perfumer in Glasgow. A. MOFFAT, 
cnet, and tenant in the sea mills of “umt- 
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POLITICAL 


EVENTS. 


APRIL 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 


HTouse of Lords.—On the 22nd of Fe- 
bruary, numerous petitions were pre- 
sented for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and in favour of Ca- 
tholi¢e Emaucipation.—On the 25th, the 
Marquis of Clanricarde noticed a contra- 
diction which had been given in the 
House of Commons, to what he had stated 
relative to his father-in-law. The Mar- 
quis said, that Mr. Huskisson, in Sep- 
tember last, avowed that he knew there 


were some enemies in the Cabinet to Mr. - 


Canning, and that he would not act with 
them ; notwithstanding which, in a speech 
made at Liverpool in January, the same 
Right Hon. Gentleman said he knew of 
no personal enemies of Mr. Canning in 
the present Administration, and he did 
act with them. He had the copy of a 
letter in his pocket from Lady Canning 
to Mr. Huskisson, corroborating the 
former statement. He did not mean to 
make any charge against the Right Hon. 
Gentleman for this apparent inconsistency ; 
but to justify what he had stated on a 
former evening. He felt it his duty not 
to suffer the statements of the Right Hon, 
Gentleman at Liverpool to go uncontra- 
dicted. The Marquis concluded by say- 
ing, ** I shall not farther trespass on your 
Lordships’ attention than to declare, that 
although the lapse of time has not obli- 
terated in my mind the feelings of sorrow 
which the loss of my distinguished and 
lamented relative so naturally produced, 
yet so far am I from allowing those feel- 
ings to influence me in my Parliamentary 
course, that I sincerely hope the measures 
which may be brought forward by the pre- 
sent Administration may be such as I 
can conscientiously support. But when I 
observe the hostility even yet displayed by 
some, and the oblivion attempted by others 
to be cast upon that individual, whose 
principles and whose government were cal- 
culated to insure the safety and prosperity 
of the country, I own, I cannot make up 
my mind to give to the present Adminis- 
tration, who were the o ents of both, 
my confidence.” Earl Dudley admitted, 
that Mr. Huskisson had at one time made 
a declaration of the nature alluded to, but 
was it proper to encourage a feeling of 
perpetual hostility ? His Lordship was 


of opinion, that the interests of the country 

required, that only subjects properly call- 

ing for consideration should be introduced 
April.—vVOL. XXIV. NO, LXXXVIII. 


into Parliament. Lord Seaford recom- 
mended oblivion of the past. The Duke 
of Wellington denied, thas he had ever 
any personal hostility to Mr. Canning,— 
On the 26th, 27th, and 28th, only.waim- 
portant business was transacted.—On the 
29th the Merton Poor Rate Bill was read 
a third time and passed. Eight petitions 
were presented against the Test and Cor 
poration Acts. —March 3d, upon the mo- 
tion of the Marquis of Lansdowne, ** a Bill 
for the Amendment and Consu!idation of 
the Statute Law of England which relates 
to offences against the Person,“ was read 
a first time. He had prepared this Bill 
during the time he had been in office, and 
in laying it before their Lordships, had 
no intention of entering into its detail. 
He should in a few days lay another Bill 
before the House, for the amendment and 
consolidation of the law; and he would 
then explain the grounds on which he re- 
commended them to their Lordships’ no- 
tice. Petitions from the maltsters of se- 
veral parishes in Lincolnshire, and from 
Newark-on-Trent, praying for a repeal 
of the Malt Act of last session ; from Ca- 
tholics in several parishes in Ireland, and 
from Bury St. Edmunds, Salisbury, Wilton, 
and other places, praying relief from civil 
disabilities, were presented—On the 4th, 
the House was chiefly occupied in the 
presentation of petitions for relieving Ca- 
tholics and Dissenters from all civil disa- 
bilities. On the motion of Lord Teyn- 
ham, a message was ordered to -be sent to 
the House of Commons, requesting a copy 
of the Report of the Committee of that 
House, appointed last session to inquire 
into the causes of the increase of crime in 
the agricultural districts. —On the 6th, no 
business of any importance was trans- 
acted.—On the 7th, after the presenta- 
tion of several petitions in' favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, the Marquis of 
Londonderry rose to ask two Noble Lords 
ers and Lansdowne) whether they 

ad ever authorized an assertion, made in 
a letter said to be written by Lord Dun- 
gannon to Mr. O’Connell, in which it 
was stated, “** that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, Mr. Tierney, and Lord Carlisle, 
had been, during their continuance in 
office, most anxious that the Catholic 
question should be brought on during 
the present session, and that they had pro- 
mised to give it their entire and unquali- 
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fied support.’ The writer stated that he 
had full authority to say this, and that 
he had no objection to his name being 
used. He was desirous to unmask the 
impostures of these demagogues of the 
Catholic Association. He hoped that Go- 
vernment would be prompt to adopt mea- 
sures upon a system to put down that 
most mischievous body. He knew the 
noble Lord wasa friend to Ireland, and he 
must concur with him in the opinion that 
this Association was one of its greatest 
evils. Lord Clifden denied ever having 
authorized any communication to be made 
in his name; but he had no hesitation 
in thinking that the only way to put 
down the Association was by granting the 
claims of the Catholics under proper con- 
ditions and securities. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne also disclaimed having autho- 
rized any communication either directly 
or indirectly in his name, adding that he 
never would authorize any communication 
to the body alluded to. Whatever he 
might be induced to do in regard to the 
Catholic question, he could never consent 
to gratify the inclinations or wishes of the 
Catholic Association. The Earl of Roden 
strongly urged the necessity of suppressing 
that Assembly.—On the 10th, Petitions 
from Great Dunmow, Paxtead, and Steb- 
bing, Essex, from Bedford, and from Wal- 
lingford, Berks, were presented, praying 
for the repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
brought in a Bill to amend the law of evi- 
dence in certain cases.—On the I1Ith, 
Lord Tenterden said he had two Bills 
to offer to their Lordships, of which he 
would merely read the titles, reserving 
any observations he might wish to make 
until the second reading. He moved that 
they be read a first time, The first Bill 
was to amend the law relating to the 
necessity and admissibility of written me- 
moranda in evidence; the second was a 
Bill to prevent the failure of Justice, from 
variances between the record and the evi- 
dence in support thereof, in the Court of 
Error.—On the 12th and 13th, no matter 
of moment came before the House.--On the 
14th, the Marquis of Lansdowne presented 
a petition from a Medical and Surgical 
Society in Worcestershire, complaining of 
the difficulty of procuring dead bodies for 
dissection.—On the 17th, 18th, and 19th, 
the business before the House was unim- 
portant; it being principally occupied in 
receiving petitions.—On the 20th, Lord 
Strangford demanded what steps Ministers 
had taken to put an end to the warfare 
between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, and 
also for the ion of commerce in that 
quarter. His Lordship charged the South 
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American States with having swindled 
England out of 22,000,000/, and seemed 
to think we had little reason for pride in 
having called them into existence. The 
Marquis of Londonderry followed in a 
similar strain respecting Portugal, con. 
demning the sending troops there, and 
tacitly censuring the fulfilment of our 
treaty with that country, sorely condemn- 
ing the policy of the late premier, as he 
had before been in the habit of doing. 
House of Commons.—On the 17th and 
20th of February, numerous petitions 
were presented, and several new bills 
brought in. — On the 21st, petitions were 
presented for the repeal of the Malt 
Act last passed.—On the 22d, the House 
went into a Committee of Supply. Lord 
Palmerston proposed that the sum of 
2,000,000/. as a part of the ordnance esti- 
mate should be voted, and moved that 
91,075 men be kept up for the service of 
the year, not including the troops in the 
service of the East India Company. After 
considerable debate, a resolution to that 
effect was agreed upon.—On the 15th, 
the Imperial Gas Company’s Bill was lost 
by a majority of 81 to 6. Sir G. Clerk, 
in a Committee of Supply, moved that 
91,075 men be granted, and 2,208,232/. 
3s. O4d. for defraying the charges of the 
Navy for six months. After considerable 
debate, the motion was agreed to.—On 
the 26th, Lord John Russell moved 
** That the House do resolve into a Com- 
mittee, to take into consideration so much 
of the Act of Charles IL. as cequired 
persons to receive the Sacrament of the 


Lord's Supper according to the rites of 


the Church of England, before they enter- 
ed upon any civil office.” His Lordship 
considered the time passed when the ne- 
cessity for this part of the law existed, 
and he wished to see the whole of our laws 
resemble the Act of the 5th Geo. IV. re- 
lating to the Customs and Excise, in which 
no oath was required from those taking 
offices in those departments, except the 
oath of allegiance. The Test Act arose 
out of the troubles relating to the Roman 
Catholics, to prevent their attempts to 
overturn the Constitution, and not with 
a view of imposing penalties on the Dis- 
senters, than whom a more loyal body 
was not in existence. In the rebellion of 
1745, when the Dissenters had proved 
themselves the best supporters of the 
Throne, an Indemnity Act had been 
passed, and that had been renewed year 
after year for eighty-five years. Then 
why not abolish at once the causes which 
made such a proceeding necessary? The 
Noble Lord then proceeded to show that it 
was an anomaly in jurisprudence to keep 
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laws on the Statute Book, and year after 
vear to pass an Act of Indemnity to lessen 
the penalties of their enactments. He 
understood, but he hoped he was wrongly 
informed, thatthe Right Hon. the Mem. 
ber for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Peel) was not only opposed to his motion, 
but that the whole Cabinet was to be 
arrayed against it. He trusted this was 
not the fact, and that the Noble Duke 
now having the reins in his hand would 
govern the country in accord with the 
spirit of the times—that spirit which had 
thrown a confidence around the last. Of 
that illustrious and great man who was at 
present at the head of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment, he must take leave to say, that 
although he must be for ever regarded as 
the deliverer of Portugal, as the saviour 
of Spain, as the conqueror of Waterloo, 
and as one of the greatest Chiefs that haye 
ever enhanced the glory of their own 
country and given security to others—al- 
though he stood in a position singular and 
unexampled in the history of his country 
—-although he enjoyed the whole patro- 
nage of the State, the patronage of the 
“hurch, of the Treasury, of the Army, 
and commanded by the glorious victories 
he had achieved the affections of 110,000 
men at arms—although he possessed, be- 
sides all that, the perfect confidence of his 
Sovereign—still he said that, although 
the Duke of Wellington possessed all that 
immense power, he must modify his opi- 
nions to those of the age in which he lived. 
However much he might be inclined to 
support other feelings, it was impossible he 
should sueceed in doing so. The millions 
who sought for justice at the hands of the 
House might be for the moment defeated, 
but their requests could not be silenced. 
Their voice—the voice of millions, would 
still be heard, and he entreated the House 
to weigh well the consequence of with- 
holding from them justice. Mr. J. Smith 
seconded the motion; which was sup- 
ported by Mr. Marshall, who considered 
the Test and Corporation Acts as a dis- 
grace to the Statute Book, and injurious to 
the prosperity of the country and the union 
of the people; and by Mr. Wilbraham, 
who trusted he should that night see the 
first blow given to that intolerant and 
persecuting system of laws which was the 
disgrace of this country and of civilization. 
Mr. Huskisson considered the measure 
premature. Mr. Peel opposed the mo- 
tion. He saw no great practical insult er 
grievance which called on the Legislature 
to repeal these laws. It had been said, 
“Scotland is exposed to hard penalties, 
and really the state of Scotland is that of 
the proscription of a whole nation,” 
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Now, he could say, out of seventeen mem- 
bers of the present Cabinet, three of them 
were Dissentersor Presbyterians, viz. Lord 
Melville, Lord Aberdeen, and the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade. There was 
not a heart that beat with more fervour 
for the welfare of Scotland than his own. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman concluded by 
saying, the Test and Corporation Laws 
gave the Established Church a predomi- 
nant superiority ; and if that Established 
Church was to be maintained, they could 
not have a better mode of showing supe- 
riority. He was sorry the question had 
been agitated ; and he assured the Noble 
lord, that if the motion should be lost his 
feeling would be very unpleasant, arising 
fron a knowledge that disappointment 
must be felt by a body of meh whom 
he held in the highest esteem. Lord 
Palmerston, though opposed to tests of a 
religious natura as applied to political and 
civil offices, still felt it his duty, upon a va- 
riety of considerations, to oppose the pre- 
sent motion. The House then divided, 
when there appeared: For the motion, 
237; against it, 193: Majority for the 
motion, 44.—QOn the 27th, several militia 
returns, moved for by Mr. Peel, were 
agreed to; as also sundry returns relative 
to the Malt Trade.—On the 28th, Mr. 
Peel moved for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the state of the Metropolitan 
Police. The House went into a Committee 
on the Test and Corporation Acts.—On 
the 29th, upon the motion of Mr. Brough- 
am, for a committee to inquire into the 
state of the Law, the Solicitor-general re. 
plied to Mr. Brougham’s arguments, and 
spoke in favour of a double commission ; 
to which Mr. Brougham replied, agreeing 
to some of the suggestions offered.—On 
the 3d of March, the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Test and Corporation Acts, 
was agreed to.—On the 5th Mr. Denni- 
sou presented a petition from the Surrey 
Anti-Slavery Society, on presenting which, 
in reply to certain questions touching the 
measures adopted in favour of the slave 
population, Mr. Huskisson replied that 
government was inclined to carry into full 
effect the resvlutions of Parliament.—On 
the 6th sundry petitions were presented. 
Among them was one from Oxford against 
the Bill for the Commutation of Tithes, 
—On the 7th Mr. Peel moved for returns 
containing a list of the counties reported 
upon by ‘the Commissioners of Public 
Charities, and those not reported upon, 
&c.—On the 10th various detail business 
scarcely worthy of record was carried for. 
ward ; and on the 11th Mr. Spring Rice 
moved * that the several reports of the 
Commissioners of Education in Ireland be 
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referred to a Select Committee, to report 
their observations and opinions there- 
upon.“ Various other returns were or- 
dered, and the Mutiny Bill passed.—On 
the 12th, after some previous business, the 
House went into a Committee on the Life 
Annuity Acts. It appears that by these 
Acts a loss of 80001. per week to the coun- 
try was constantly going on. A Bill was 
brought in for their repeal.—On the 13th 
one hundred members not being present 
at four o'clock, the House adjourned.—On 
the I4th the Penryn Disfranchisement 
Bill was read a second time.—On the 
17th Mr. Peel moved that the Tithes 
Commutation Bull be limited in operation 
to 21 years. The motion was carried by 
a majority of 81 to 20. -On the 18th in a 
Committee on the Bill for the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, it was 
proposed by Mr. Peel that a declara- 
tion, that the subscriber would net exer- 
cise any power, authority, or influence, 
against the Church of England, as follows, 
should be substituted :—‘* 1, A. B., so- 
lemnly declare, that I will never exercise 
any power, authority, or influence which 
I shall possess in virtue of my office, to 
injure or weaken the Protestant Church, 
as by law established in these realms, or to 
disturb it in the possession of any of its 
privileges as by law established.’’ The 
clause stated, that the declaration must be 
affirmed and registered in the presence of 
two Magistrates, and that if any person 
omitted or neglected to make such declara- 
tion, such election or choice, and all acts 
which were the consequences thereof, 
should be void. It was not his intention 
to propose any penalties; because he 
thought it sufficient that the loss of the 
election should follow the neglect of making 
the declaration. Mr. Wynn thought the 
declaration a healing measure, though he 
did not expect any thing of the kind when 
he voted for the Bill. lord Althorp, Sir 
M. W. Ridley, and Mr. D. W. Harvey, 
spoke in favour of the Bill, without object- 
ing to the proposal of Mr. Peel, insomuch 
as it would lead to unanimity. Mr. W. 
Smith had no objection to the declaration. 
After a few words from Lord John Rus- 
sell, Mr. Peel's motion was agreed to.— 
On the 19th there were not members to 
form a house present.—On the following 
day, the Liverpool Railway Bill was passed. 
On the motion for committing the Pas- 
sengers Regulation Bill, Sir H. Parnell 
wished it postponed. Mr. Huskisson 
would not have introduced the measure 
had he thought it injurious to the shipping 
interests. Sir H. Parnell said it would be 
most injurious in its effects : it would raise 
the charge of emigration from forty shil- 


lings to six or seven pounds, and thus stop 
emigration from Ireland altogether. Mr. 
Alderman Thompson was bound on every 
principle of humanity to support the Bill, 
Mr. Warburton thought the Hon. Secre- 
tary had carried his regulations too far, 
Mr. Sykes spoke a few words in reference 
to the shipping interests. Mr. Huskisson 
said he had used every means to ascertain 
the minimum of space and water. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer contended 
that this was no new measure; a bill si- 
milar to it was introduced in 1803, The 
House divided on the Bill for prohibiting 
the wearing of ribbons at elections: 9 for 
and 91 against it. 

The objects of the Finance Committee 
recently appointed are to inquire into the 
state of the public income and expenditure 
of the United Kingdom, and to consider 
and report to the House what farther re- 
gulations and checks it may be proper, in 
their opinion, to adopt, for establishing an 
effectual control upon all charges in- 
curred in the receipt, custody, and appli- 
cation of the public money; and what 
farther measures can be adopted for re- 
ducing any part of the public expenditure, 
without detriment to the public service.” 
The First Report has made a favourable 
impression respecting the future utility of 
the Committee’s labours. It has been 
long notorious, that the rate at which 
annuities were granted by the Govern- 
ment was higher than that adopted at 
most of the public offices, which were able 
consequently to transact very little busi- 
ness in that description of life risk. 

The Viceroy Marquis of Anglesea has 
arrived in the Irish metropolis. He was 
met on his arrival by Sir S. Brown, Bart., 
Gent. Usher, and Master of the Ceremo- 
nies at the Castle, who conducted him to 
the Presence Chamber; where, in the 
presence of the Lords Justices, appointed 
on the departure of the Marquis Welles- 
ley to conduct the office of Chief Governor 
of Ireland, the oaths were administered 
to the Marquis by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The Marquis of Anglesea then 
produced to the Commissioners his Ma- 
jesty’s autograph letter authorizing them 
to deliver up to him the Great Sword 
of State. This having been done, his 
Excellency was congratulated on his 
arrival by the Archbishop of Armagh and 
the Lord Chancellor ; Sir George Murray, 
the Commander of the Forces ; the Earl 
of Landaff, Lord Viscount Gort, Lord 
Forbes, the Comptroller of the Household, 
the Earl of Errol, Lord Farnham, and 
several other Noblemen who were in at- 
tendance. 
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CRITICAL 


Emigration practically considered, with 
detailed Directions to Emigrants pro- 
ceeding to British North America, parti- 
cularly to the Canadas, in a Letter to the 
Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton, M.P. By 
A. C. Buchanan, Esq. 


Into theoretical discussions about pepulation 
the public will not enter; long details in Re. 
ports and speeches about emigration they will 
not read; short and practical statements of facts, 
and of the results of actual observation, will al. 
ways excite curiosity end interest to a certain 
degree. The information which they afford is 
worth something of itself, We have, there. 
fore, theught that we may gratify our readers by 
giving such extracts as our space will afford from 
Mr. Buchanan's pamphlet, especially at this mo. 
ment when emigration is a favourite topic both 
inand out of Parliament. Mr. Buchanan is a 
warm advocate for emigration to Canada, and 
has made active exertions towards the Carrying 
of his own doctrines into effect. He has made 
repeated voyages with bodies of emigrants, has 
watched their progress after their arrival, and 
possesses extensive local knowledge of North 
America, Mr. Buchanan begins by citing autho- 
rities in favour of colonization, but they are 
neither numerous nor striking. We confine our- 
selves to his particular views with regard to emi. 
gration from Great Britain to North America, 
One objection has been the supposed expense; 
he says that a positive saving will be effected by 
sending those abroad who cannot be employed at 
home ; and that, besides, new markets will thus 
be formed for our commerce. It has been urged 
that in order to render our emigration effectual, 
we must send out our best, not our worst men, 
This is in a great measure true; the persons 
sent out must be such as would be likely to prove 
of industrious and decent habits. It would not 
only not answer the purpose tu send out the no- 
toriously useless and profligate, but it would be 
unjust to throw such @ population upon a peace- 
able and well.conducted colony. As tu the poli- 
tical effect of extensive emigration to Canada, 
with reference to the United States, Mr, Bucha- 
nan is very sanguine. 

“1 am convinced,” he says, “ we possess the 
means, inan ample degree, net only of duing 
much good, and alleviating much distress at 
home, (the rapid increase of which, in this coun- 
try, cannot be disguised,) but of angmenting the 
strength of our truly loyal Colonies to such a 
degree, that, instead of their wanting assistance 
from the Parent State in any future war with 
their Republican neighbours, which God avert! 
they will be enabled to extend their vigorous and 
youthful arm to the assistance of their parental 
benefactors. I can confidently affirm, that in 
ne part of his Majesty’s dominions can there be 
found a more truly loyal population, nor one 
more devoted to a lasting union with the Mother 
Country, or more disposed to share in all its 
burthens and anxieties, for upholding the glory of 
the British Crown and Constitution, than the 
inhabitants of our valuable North American Pro- 
vinces; and I feel a pleasure in being enabled 
more particularly to record the zealous attach- 
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ment of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, among 
whom 1 have lived: —a more frugal, bardy, brave, 
and polite people, are not to be found anywhere; 
and now that the mutual interests of both coun. 
tries are so well understood, I do not appreheud 
the most distant chance of their ever feeling the 
least desire to coalesce with their Ainerican neigh. 
bours.” 

Of the extent to which emigration to North 
America has actually taken place, we have the 
following statement, 

*“T compute, that since the Independence of 
the United States of America, not lees than one 
million and a-balf of persons have emigreted from 
the United Kingdom to the North American con- 
tinent:—of which 250,000 have gone from Eng. 
land, 250,000 from Scotland, and one million, at 
least, from Ireland—five sixths being from the 
province of Ulster, a circumstance chiefly attri. 
butable to the comparative degree of comfort the 
peasants of the North of Ireland enjoy over the 
other, not so fortunate, portion of that kingdom, 

* Since 1815,—the year in which emigration 
began to find its way towards our own provinces, 
—the total number of Emigrants from the 
United Kingdom has been 850,000, of which 
800,000 went from Ireland. From the port of 
Londonderry alone, which is the chief outlet 
from the counties of Tyrone, Fermanagh, Done. 
gal, and Derry, 28,000 went, say 30,090 to the 
British Colonies, 8000 to the United States, and 
seventeen individuals to the Cape of Good Hope. 
Last year, the total emigration from the United 
Kingdom amounted to 40,000, of which 23.000 
went to the British provinces of North America ; 
and out of that number 16,862 arrived at the port 
of Quebec.” 

For the management of the business it is pro- 
posed that there shall be a Board of Emigration 
in London, which shall have contro! over all 
colonial establishments, The present period, Mr. 
Buchanan says, is favourable, 

** Indeed, at no period could his Majesty's Go- 
vernment have a better opportunity to commence 
a systematic plan of emigration, by the intro- 
duction of a number of settlers into the pro- 
vinces, than the present, when so many public 
works are going on in every part, and labour is 
in such universal demand in the Canadas, The 
Ridean Canal, uniting the Ottowa River with 
Lake Ontario at Kingston, affords employment 
for several thousand persons, The Welland Ca- 
nal from Burlington Bay, head of Lake Ontario, 
to Lake Erie, also gives vast employment; and 
the numerous improvements of the Canada Land 
Company have given considerable impulse to 
enterprise in the Upper Province, and tended 
much to enhance the value of property. The 
progress already manifest in the new town of 
Guelph, laid out last summer by Mr. Galt, the 
superintendent to the Canada Land Company, 
affords strong evidence of its ultimate prosperity 
and importance, and will thereby continue to give 
vast employment to mechanics and labourers. In 
and about Montreal various public works are in 
operation, and the fortress of Quebec employs 
many labourers; in short, in the Canadas in 
general, the mechanic and labourer is much 
wanted.” 
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Of articles of trade with thie country, the pro- 
duction of which might be advantageously in- 
creased in Canada, Mr. Buchanan mentions 
hemp, flax, and potash. He recommends that 
the emigrants should be taken from the Irish 
destitute labourers, ejected tenants, and poor 
cotters, from the English paupers and their fa- 
mities, and from the poor Highlanders and other 
struggling labourers of Scotland, He then points 
out where he thinks they could be best placed ; 
and next we have the amount cf emigration 
which he calculates would be effected voder the 
proposed system. It stands thus ; 


* Free Emigrants . . ° -« 40,000 
English parish paupers . ° e 5,000 
Insolvent cotiers and tenants from Irish 

estates . e , e . 10,000 
Distressed monufecturers, from other 

charitable funds. ° ° 2,000 
Pauper tenants from Scotch estates Sc, 2,000 
Out-pensioners, by mortgaging their pen- 

sions for five years - 5,000 
Poor unmarried women, of goud charecter, 

from Ireland, &c. ° - 41,000 
Tematles from various esytume to Van 

Dieman’s Land, &c. . ° 300 


Indented labourers to Cape of Good Hope 
and New South Wales ° . 2,000 
Total, 67,300 
Which, with an annual increase of 10 per cent. 
would in five years exceed 100,000 persons per 
year, exclusive of other outlets to the United 
States, &c. and which I calculate at 10,000 per. 
sons aunually.” 

To the Emigrants grants of land are to be 
made, and they are within a certain time to re. 
turn the money advanced to them, and pay ata 
certain rate for the land. Of the expense of set. 
tling a pauper family Mr. Buchanan makes de- 
tailed estimates, but the following is as much as 
comes within our limits. 

* 1 propose to settle a pauper family for 451, 

* For paupers approved of by Government, 
the eum of 20/, (together with a spade, a camp- 
hettle, two puir of blankets, and a sickle-blade,) 
to be given to the agent at the port of embarka- 
tion; 10d, of which is proposed to cover the ex- 
pense of transmission from the United Kingdom ; 
the remaining IM. to be expended after the ar- 
rival in the Colonies, under the direction of the 
Superintendent. The 20/. together with the ar. 
ticles already stated, to be given to the pauper as 
a free gift, which would preclude him from ob- 
taining a parish settlement hereafter. 

“In addition, | propose that Government 
should advance as a loan to each of such pauper 
Emigrants as may require it, a sum not exceed. 
ing 25/.; for the repayment of which, together 
with the parchase of the land, within certain pe- 
riods, it will withhold as security the final de- 
livery of the patent, 

* Tne Pauper Emigrant to have ten years’ cre. 
dit fur the purchase of his farm, free of interest, 
and the loan of 254 to be redeemed within ten 
years by instalments, commencing the filth year 
with interest, the balance remaining after the 
filth year to be liable to an interest of 5 per cent, 
aud the cost of the land to bear interest, free for 
ten years, and if any part thereof be redeemed 
within the ten years, an abatement aball be 


made, not exceeding 5 per cent. upon the amount 
80 paid, 

“To Free Emigrants, with satisfactory vouch. 
ers, the same loan of 25/1, to be given on similar 
conditions as to Paupers, on their taking up a 
lot and building a log-house. 

* The sum that might be expedient to be ad. 
vanced for the removal of indented labourers to 
the Cape of Good Hope and Van Dieman’s Land, 
I shall not, at present, make any observation on, 
as | am not practically acquainted with those 
countries, 

“The only assistance that would be required 
for the removal of poor females, would be simply 
their passage out,—say 2/, and Il. to be advanced 
to each on ber arrival in North America; as there 
is not the least doubt, that, previous infurmation 
as to their expected arrival being circulated 
through the country, applicants would be found 
to engage them.” 

He calculates that as far as the Government is 
concerned, there will ultimately be a balance in 
its favour of 98,0001. on the settlement of 20,000 
families, the debtur side being 643,0001. and the 
creditor 741,770l. and that this will far more than 
cover “any possible defalcation or contingency to 
which the State may be liable.” Mr. Buchanan 
concludes by giving directions to Emigrants to 
North America, They are evidently strictly prac- 
tical, and sanctioned by experience. His work, 
indeed, is altogether so obviously founded on per. 
sonal and careful investigation, that it may be 
read with curiosity for its facts, by persone who 
have not much interested themselves in the sub- 
ject to which it relates. 


The Man of Ton. A Satire. 


This is a poetic history in sixteen cantos of the 
life of a man of fortune and fashion, The catas- 
trophe is too tragical and romantic to be consis. 
tent with the Common course of events, but all 
the rest is a true and unexaggerated pic ure. 
The verse is polished and easy, and there are 
passages of considerable elegance and beauty. 
Our hero, Percy, the sun of a wealthy squire in 
Warwickshire, begins his career at Etun, 

* And when through all the grades arrived at last, 
Like learning’s pavper through each parish pass’d, 
At Montem leaves, @ sixth furm.Loy, and can 

Sinoke, fight, and spend his money like a man.” 

At Cambridge, be adds the accomplishments of 
tenuis and driving & his previous acquirements, 
visits Newmarket, bets on the favourite, and 
loses a large sum. His College course concluded, 
after a short stay with bis father, he goes to 
London, and finds himself at once in the midst of 
its gaicties. 


** The world of fashion opens at a burst, 

And what be learns at last, he sees at first. 

So in my walk oft musing I have seen, 

Iu thy fam'’d park, St. James, miscall’d the 
Green, 

A patient cow her spotted heir produce, 

(She beats a dandy, for her calf’s of use,) 

Blest above all th’ inheritors of horn, 

Tv instant knowledge of the world he’s bora, 

At once from deep Cimmerian gloom he comes, 

On Piccadilly’s crowd, its carts and drums, 

With belles and beaux acquainted in a minute, 

With fashion’s world, and half the folly in it.” 
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After due preparation he entere into the vortex 

of amusement, is soon furnished with a mistress 

in the person of an opera-dancer, and finds a 

friend who explains to him all the mysteries of 

the betting-book. 


* Epsom draws near. Achates bids him look, 
As on Peru upon his betting-book ; 

That complicated web of bets explains, 

All loss is barr’d, and all undoubted gains, 

He stands confused, "tis past bis reason’s scope, 
And, promise-cramin'd, still battens upon hope,” 


The races over, Percy knows no better than be. 
fure, what is to be the result, and anxiously 
awaits the settling-day at Tattersall’s. 


* *Tis on reflection, when the battle’s won, 

And all the desperate work of death is done, 

The stout heart quails, the warrior weeps, to see 
A conquerur’s pageant bought so bloodily ; 

'Tis then we hide the weapon in the sheath, 
And weave the cypress with the laurel wreath; 
Then count we up the little that we gain,— 
The hour of triumph, and the age of pain.; 
Repentance plucks the bloody scarf from Pride, 
And check’d Ambition halts at Pity’s side, 


So, when great Epsom Race is gone and pass’, 
And favourites first, become the wretched last, 
Pale Hope, with torch extinguish’d, trembling 

stands, 
With empty pockets and unpaid demands, 
And sober Remson asks the sum to pay 
For the poor pleasure of a single day. 
In many a cab is seen a pale-faced beau, 
Towards Hyde Park Corner moving sad and slow. 
Those whom no laws of God or man have bound, 
Are true to honour, and are punctual found. 
All must attend, their fate however hard, 
And fill, great Tattersall! thy fatal yard. 


Here he finds that, although, if all had been 
fairly paid, he must have been a winner, he is 
in fact minus no less than ten thousand pounds, 
His friend lends him the sum upon post-obits, 
and cuatrives 

** To make five times the ten he lent his own.” 
His father dies soon afterwards. He plunges 
into new extravagance, visits Melton-Mowbray, 
figures at Almack’s, becomes embarrassed, and 
falls in love with a married beauty of rank and 
virtae. He has reason to hope that bis passion 
is returned, and gives a fete champetre, to which 
the lady is invited. Their parting is ominous of 
future danger. 


“ Ere yet Selina left the festive scene, 

Presiding goddess,—she, the reigning queen, 

One moment gave to weakness, and she threw 
One look, before her tongue pronounced adieu. 
The blue veins sweil’d that cross’d her ivory skin, 
And her lip trembled at the thought within, 

His hand she press’d—but with a touch su fine,— 
E’en like that geatle touch, of power divine, 
With which the angel did the toad display, 

As crouch’d behind the sleeping Eve he lay ; 
Ethereal was that touch—he could not ’scape, 
And all the fiend burst instant into shape !— 

So with that touch his all-enchanted soul 

Burst from its cerements, bounded from control, 
And seem’d as if celestial wings were given 


To waft its flight with bers—how far from 
heaven |” 
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His difficulties and embarrassments increase, 
Selina is cruelly ill.treated by her husband, and 
they elope together to Switzerland, This amour, 
and its consequences, are well described. Their 
retreat is disclosed by our hero’s pretended 
friend, who accompanies the husband to the spot. 
A place of meeting is appointed, but, instead of 
fighting with the husband, Percy insists upon 
contending with his betrayer, who falls a victim 
to his resentment. The husband, rather unac- 
countably, pardons Percy and his wife. He has. 
tens home with the good news, but finds her 
dead, whether from the effect of a sleeping 
potion which he had administered, or any other 
cause, does not appear. He falls into a state of 
permanent insanity. 


* Fix'd is the sum, the measure of the woe 

That suff’ring nature e’er can undergo, 

When horror deepens, and the shuddering sou! 

Would snatch the poniard, drain the poison'd 
bowl, 

Indulgent heaven,—for pains we must endure, 

Fruits of our follies, wounds beyond a cure,— 

In mercy draws the darkest veil between 

Our sense of feeling and the cureless scene ' 

Ears hear no plaints, and eyes with tears grow 
blind, 

And Madness casts his pall upon the mind. 


The Omnipresence of the Deity, a Poem, 
by Robert Montgomery, 1 vol. 


This is a sort of work about which there is very 
little to be said, The subject is one which has 
naturally been the frequent theme of poets; and 
yet it may be doubted whether any of them have 
added to what has been done in the brief and sub. 
lime language of Holy Writ. The topics which 
Mr. Montgomery has taken are those which are 
most obvious and familiar—the wonders of crea- 
tion—the comforts of religion, and the dangers of 
atheism—the presevce of the Deity in the affairs 
of life. They are treated of with no force of 
execution or oovelty of illustration, Some few 
passages are striking, but, on the whole, the 
work is more remarkable for finish and grace, 
than for originality or vigour. Some short 
miscellaneous poems are added, which are 
better because more within the compass of the 
author, 

Military Reflections on Turkey. By 
Baron Von Valentini, Major General in 
the Prussian Service. Extracted and 
translated from the General's Treatise on 
the Art of War. By a Military Officer. 
lyol. 8vo. 

Ifthe Sultan has already a pretty strong be- 
lief that the Christian Powers of Europe are bent 
on the annihilation of the Turkish Empire, the 
perusal of the work before us could not fail 
greatly to increase his apprehensiogs, Our au. 
thor, without any regard to political considera- 
tiuns, looks at the whole matter with the eye 
of a soldier, and applies himself in a straight 
forward way, to showing how the Turks may 
be driven out of Europe, This may be ac. 
complished, without difficulty, according tuo 


his views, by 200,000 men, in two campaigns. 
At the end of the seventeenth century the 
Turks were restricted as to territorial limits, and 
reduced in military power. Since that time 
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the military strength and discipline of the neigh- 
bouring European nations has been increasing, 
while the Turks have made no corresponding 
progress. In hie observations on the state of 
the Turks in the eighteenth century, Baron 
Valentini points out the advantages Russia has 
over other powers in a contest with them. The 
Russians, it seems, were the first who changed 
the order of battle used by the Christian armies 
againet the Turks, consisting of one large square, 
into a more suitable one of several squares. The 
mode of living, to which the Russian suldier is 
accustomed, is much more favourable to a Tur- 
kish campaign than that to which other armies 
are habituated. In the Cossacks, too, the Rus- 
sians possess a species of force which peculiarly 
combines the means of protection to themselves 
and annoyance to the enemy. 

** The Spahis,” says our author, “ are not at 
all to be compared with them in the look-out, in 
cunningness, or in patience; and although the 
proud Turkish horse looks like a Bucephalus, by 
the side of their modest hacks, yet, notwith- 
standing this advantage, they know how to avoid, 
with great dexterity, the impetuosity of his at- 
tack, The talent which the Cossacks possess for 
exploring a country, and for finding their way 
every where, is more useful to the Russian army 
in a war in Turkey than in apy other, In waste 
and deserted countries the Cossacks, forming 
scouring parties in advance, supply, in a great 
measure, with their natural penetration, the de- 
fect which still exists in regard to correct maps 
of this part of the world. No movement of the 
enemy can be concealed from them; no scont 
can escape them: and every thing which the 
country, forming the seat of war, yields in the 
way of provision, they collect for the subsistence 
of the army. That which happened to the 
Russians in their campaiga on the Pruth, sur. 
rounded and starved as they were by clouds of 
light cavalry, would also be the fate, at the 
present day, of every Turkish army which might 
venture to oppose them in any thing like an 
open plain.” 

The Turks, it seems, are not unaware of the 
danger which arises to them from the vicinity of 
s0 powerful an antagonist, There is a prophecy 
amongst them that they will be driven out of 
Europe by a neighbouring people—and that peo- 
ple they bOlieve to be the Russians. We cannot 
pretend to follow the Baron through his details of 
military movements. He considers the Turks of 
the present day as having degenerated from the 
valour of their ancestors, except in the defence of 
towns. As to their mode of fighting, he says, that 
they have no notion of the proper manner of em. 
ploying cavalry and infantry, and that the whole 
mode of their attack is to advance in confused 
masses, the brave and infuriated being fore- 
most in the fights the prudent who watch to sce 
how the affair will turn out following next; and 
the rabble coming on last, to plunder in the 
event of victory, and run away on a defeat, 
Their mode of carrying on operations is to select 
upon the road along which they wish to advance, 
an advantageous post, and there entrench them. 
selves, walt some time to be attacked, and then 
again advance, and again entrench themselves, 
until they are so near the enemy, and so placed, 
as to offer considerable annoyance, In the en- 
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forcement of his echeme for the expulsion of 
the Turks, the Baron docs not stop short at ge. 
neral remarks, or even at plans for the arrange- 
ment of an army in the field, but points out the 
roads which the assailants are to take, and the 
points to which their attacks are to be directed, 
The main army is to advance by way of Shumla, 
over Mount Hamus,‘a smaller body is to operate 
on Adrianople, and another is to be landed in Asia 
Minor, When the Turks, in consequence of 
these movements, shall have evacuated Constan-. 
tinople, it is tu be proposed to the Sultan to 
take up a temporary residence in the Prusak, 
The Baron, however, thinks that a farther re. 
moval will be necessary, and for that purpose 
recommends that the Turks be afterwards again 
beaten and obliged to fix themselves in Kara. 
Hissar, on the Meinder, or in Konia, the ancient 
Iconium, All this marching and countermarch. 
ing the Baron expects that the Turks will readily 
perform. The facility with which the Baron 
disposes of all his military projects is rather in 
the Bobadil style, but his political views are far 
more entettaining. He says, in the first place, 
that the possible consequence of removing the 
Turks to another position might be that Europe 
would have reason to “ beware of another Ba. 
jazet,” and then indulges in an exquisite piece of 
absurdity, which we stiould be unpardonable in 
withholding from our readers :— 

“ The great improvements which have been 
effected ia our military system certainly leave 
us little reason to dread a repetition of what 
was experienced by the Christian powers of 
former times. But it will be absulutely necessary 
that the colonies which may be founded in the 
conquered territories should not lay by their 
arms, but that they should be maintained by the 
contingents which the mother countries will be 
obliged to furnish during several generations, for 
the general security of Europe. la that part of 
the world, it might also prove a salutary measure 
to revive the ancient orders of chivalry, consti- 
tuted and organized conformably with the spirit 
of the age. The conquered country, which the 
component parts of its military state would inti- 
mately connect with the European powers, far 
from becoming an apple of discord, would rather 
prove the means of establishing among them 
new ties of amity. The superfluity of the popu- 
lation of Europe would there find convenient set- 
tlements, and ites youth, with highly excited ar- 
dor, weuld also repair thither to seek an oppor- 
tunity of gaining spurs. This practical military 
school, situated at the extremity of the civilized 
continent, would be productive of general advan- 
tage, and Christian nations would nu longer con- 
ceive themselves obliged to make war upon one 
another from time to time, in order to maintain 
among them a true military spirit.” 


The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte. By 
William Hazlitt. In four volumes. 

Analysis of the Character of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, suggested by the publication 
of Scott’s Life of Napoleon. By W. E. 
Channing, LL.D. Pamphlet. 


Of Mr. Hazlitt’s work two volumes have been 
already published. Mr. Hazlitt is a writer 
of singular cleverness in a particular way. 
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He has a quaint sort of eloquence, a spirited mi- 
nuteness of description, a vein of fanciful, or 
perhaps it should rather be called whimsical, il- 
justration, which tell admirably in his treatment 
of certain aubjects. He will paint you some 
objects charmingly, put a picture into words, 
present on paper in all the vividness of actual life 
the very manner and deportment ofa man. He 
can give interest to the most trifling matter— 
write well, in shart, about nothing. But here 
his power is at end. The life of Napoleou isa 
history, not a piece of light biography. it em- 
braces great and momentous subjects; and this 
kind of historical and lofty detail, this epic in 
writing we do not think Mr. Hazlitt’s forte. He 
is a clever man, but on a different scale, and 
Teniers or Wilkie might as well attempt the 
style of the cartoons of Raphael. There are 
some passages of admirable spirit and effect, es- 
pecially those which relate to the manners and 
characters of the French. The campaigns too, 
and this is what could hardly have been expect- 
ed, are related with remarkable clearness, With 
this opinion of Mr, Hazlitt’s capabilities, it is 
unnecessary to say more of the details of his 
work. Its tone, as to politics, is democratic. 
It isto be wished that, after all the declamation 
and exaggeration on the cther side, some able 
work, founded on more favourable views of the 
French Revolution, should appear now that the 
storm has subsided. Mr. Hazlitt writes in the 
spirit of a partizan, but his details of matters 
of fact are drawn from authentic seurces not 
built upon ultra pamphiets and Bourbon forgeries. 
The history of Napoleon and his times yet remains 
to be written, Still, Mr. Hazlitt’s work will well 
repay the reading. 

Dr. Channing is an American writer of some 
eminence, and the little publication before us 
originally appeared at Boston, in the United 
States. It is not uninteresting to see what a re- 
publican says of the great conqueror of Eu- 
rope. That Napoleon should ever have been in 
this country the object of praise and admiration 
to persons piofessing to be the friends of free- 
dom, is only one more instance, added to thou- 
sands of others, how far the contradictory spirit 
of the moment can obscure clearer views and 
overcome better feelings. It is justly observed 
by Dr. Channing, that * there has always existed, 
and stili exists, a mournful obtuseness of moral 
feeling in regard to the crimes of military and po- 
litical life.” Men are dazzled by the rank of the 
offender, and, if success attend his efforts, the 
illusion is complete. Nothing bat this could 
make men view a mere military nation, having 
in view conquest alone, with any other feelings 
but those of hostility and indignation. It is 
most inconsistent to hate the tyrant who op- 
presses by force the individuals of a single com- 
munity,and to praise the more exalted tyrant 
who seizes nations in his grasp. Common sense 
requires that the real friends of freedom should 
equally detest oppression in every shape, With- 
out joining in the vulgar abuse of Napoleon, 
which only ignorance and narrowness of mind 
can apply to such a subject ; Dr. Channing exa- 
mines his pretensions with some severity. The 
review of his career is brief and animated. He 
wriiesin the genuine spirit of a republican of 
high moral and seligious feelings, and shows that 
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he has no confined views, by condemning the 
Allied Monarchs no less decidedly than their an. 
tagoniste. 

“ The Allied Monarchs,” he says, “are add. 
img to the other wrongs of despots, timt of 
flagrant ingratitude, of ingratitude to the ge 
verous and brave nations to whom they owe 
their thrones, whose spirit of independence and 
patriotism, and whose hatred of the oppressor, 
contributed more than standing armics to raise 
up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling 
monarchies of Burope. Be it never forgotten 
in the recorde of despotiam, let histery record 
it on her most durable tablet, that the first 
use wade by the principal Continental sovereigns 
of their regained or confirmed power, was, to 
conspire against the hopes and rights of the 
nations by whom they had been saved; and to 
combine the military power of Europe against 
free institutions, against the press, against the 
spirit of liberty and patriotism which had sprang 
up in the glorious struggle with Napulean, against 
the right of the people to exert an iuflueace on 
the governments by which their deargst interests 
were to be controlled. Never be it forgotten, that 
such was the honour of sovereigns, such their re. 
quital for the biood which had been shed freely 
ia their defence. Freedom and humanity sead 
up asolemn and prevailing cry against them to 
that tribunal, where kings and subjecta are soon 
to stand as equals.” 


Dunwich ; a Tale of the Splendid City. 
In Four Cantos. By James Bird. 8vo. 


Mc. Bird, whose talents hive already received 
considerable eqlogy, has here presented his reader 
with an historical poem, of which the story cou- 
nects itself with topographical and antiquarian 
lore, and with the rebellion of Prince Henry, se- 
cond son of Henry the Second, against his unſor- 
tunate father. In the prosecution of that unna- 
tural warfare, the Earl of Leicester, one of the 
great barons who united themselves with Prince 
Henry, besieged Dunwich, upon the coast of Suf- 
folk; and that event is made, by Mr. Bird, the 
basis of a tale of love and arms, 

The site of the city of Dunwich was s0 much 
exposed to the inroads of the sea, during the pre- 
valence of east, north-east, and south-east winds, 
and was so little capable, from the materials of 
its soil, of withstanding the violence opposed to 
it, that the greater part, together with its walls, 
its streets, and edifices, have long since disap- 
peared, and ouly a small town at presemt re- 
mains, to preserve the honours of the name. Its 
history is carried back, by our Anglo-Saxon re- 
cords, to the beginning of the seventh century, 
when it seems probable that it was the seat of go- 
verument of the kingdom of the Bast Angtes; and, 
under Henry II., its importance, as compared with 
the town of Ipswich, may be learned from the 
fact, that it gave to the “ aid” to marry Maude, 
the King’s daughter, the sum of 1801, 6s, 8d., 
while Ipswich was charged only 534 6s, Sd.; and, 
agein, under Richard the Pirst, Dunwich was fined 
a thousand marks, and Ipswieh and Yarmouth 
no mure than two hundred, We have sume 
doubts, nevertheless, of the justification which 
Mr. Bird assumes, for giving to the ancient, and, 
no doubt, good city of Dunwich, the emphatic 
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title of “Splendid.” Mr. Bird assures us that 
there are “ historical testimonies sufficient ;” but, 
amid all the historical gleanings with which we 
are here assisted in the notes, we do not perceive 
the *‘ authority” which satisfies ourselves; and, 
with respect to a circumstance which, more than 
any other, might weigh upon this occasion, we 
suspect that there is an antiquarian mistake. 
This city, of which the most flourishing period 
(after the Romans at least) is supposed by Mr. 
Bird to have occarred under Henry the Second, 
is said to have had “brazen gates!" But is not 
such a tradition to be ascribed to the name of 
* Gilden gate,” long since swept away by the 
ocean, and sv called, beyond a doubt, from the 
** gilden, gilds, guilds,” or trading companies of 
the city? Be this, however, as it may, it is 
written by Stow, that * Dunwich, in ancient time, 
was a city; had brazen gates, fifty-two churches, 
chapels, religious houses, and hospitals; a King's 
palace, a bishop's seat, and a mint.” 

For the particular merits of the poem itself, 
we thall refer to the volume; but, before con- 
cluding this brief notice, we may remark, that 
Mr. Bird, from Holinshed, corrects an error of 
Hume, who has said, that the Flemings, led by 
the Earl of Leicester, were broken by the King’s 
forces “in an instant.” ‘* After a long and cruel 
fight,” are the very opposite words of Holinshed ' 


One Hundred Fables, original and se- 
lected. By James Northcote, R.A. &c. &e. 
Embellished with two hundred and eighty 
Engravings on wood. 


This is a remarkably elegant and agreeable 
little volume. The designs, by which the fables 
are illustrated, are ingenious and pleasing, and 
the execution of them is highly skilful and spi- 
rited. Mr. Northcote in his Preface says, that 
his chief inducement to making this collection 
was the amusement and employment it afforded 
him in the wey of his profession as a painter, 
and that, therefore, he is the less anxious about 
the literary character of his work. This is treat- 
ing the text as a mere pretence for the draw. 
ings, as the words of an opera are commonly con- 
sidered as only the pegs to hang the music on. 
In this respect, we think that Mr, Northcote does 
himself injustice. The fables have merit of their 
own. Those which are selected are generally 
good; and those that are new, which appear to 
be the greater number, often display considerable 
point and invention. 


Ephemerides ; or, Occasional Poems, 
written in Scotland and South America. 
By Thomas Pringle. 


In this volume there is very delightful poetry. 
Mr. Pringle is now, we believe, the Editor of the 
annual called “ Friendship’s Offering,” and was 
once concerned in a Magazine published at the 
Cape of Good Hope, of which the despotism of 
Lord Charles Somerset rendered the continuance 
too hazardous, though it was not at all political. 
Mr. Pringle is a writer of fine feelings and of ho. 
nest principles. Many of the pieces in the pre. 
sent volume were written in South America, upon 
local subjects; but the largest portion asks no 
aid from localities to be felt and understood; they 
come home to the feelings and bosoms of all. His 
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first poem is “ The Autumnal Excursion,” which 
breathes that attachment to the scenery of Scot- 
land which is so remarkable in the national cha. 
racter—that attachment to early scenes and 
habits in which the native of Scotland is only 
second to the Swiss; but in which he outdoes 
the latter by his power of conveying his sensa- 
tions to others, often in never-dying strains of 
universal sympathy. From this poem we avoid 
extract, it being too long to do it justice in the 
portions for which we could afford space. There 
are nomerous elegant sonnets, of which Scott and 
Campbell appropriate two ; and several pieces of 
touching interest, as the following song— 


** Maid of my heart—a long farewell ! 
The bark is launch’d, the billows swell, 
And the vernal gales are blowing free, 
To bear me far from love and thee! 


I hate ambition'’s haughty name, 

And the heartless pride of wealth and fame; 
Yet now I haste through the ocean’s roar, 
To woo them ona distant shore. 


Can pain or peril bring relief 

To him who bears a darker grief? 

Can absence calm this feverish thrill? 

— Ah, no !—for thou wilt haunt me still! 


Thy artless grace, thy open truth, 

Thy form that breathed of love and youth, 
Thy voice, by Nature framed to suit 

The tone of love's enchanted lute ! 


Thy dimpling cheek and deep blue eve, 
Where tender thought and feeling lic ! 
Thine eyelid, like the evening cloud 

That comes the star of love to shroud! 


Fach witchery of soul and sense, 

Enshrined in angel innocence, 

Combined to frame the fatal epell— 

That bless’i-—and broke my heart! Farewell '” 


The following is an African subject, and will be 
new to our readers. 


The Lion and Camelopard. 


* Wouldst thou view the lion’s den? 
Search afar from haunts of men— 
Where the reed-encircled fountain 
Oozes from the rocky mountain, 

By its verdure far descried, 

*Mid the desert brown and wide. 


Close beside the sedgy brim 

Couchant lurks the lion grim, 

Waiting till the close of day 

Brings again the destined prey. 

Heedless at the ambush'd brink 

The tall Giraffe stoops down to drink ; 
Upon him straight the savage springs 
With cruel joy |—The desert rings 

With clanging sound of desperate strife— 
For the prey is strong and strives for life ; 
Plunging oft, with frantic bound, 

To shake the tyrant to the ground; 

Then bursts like whirlwind through the waste, 
In hope to "scape by headlong haste: 

In vain!—the spoiler on his prize 

Rides proudly—tearing as he flies. 


For life—the victim’s utmost speed 

Is muster’d in this hour of need— 

For life—for life—his giant might 

He strains, and pours his soul in flight; 
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And, mad with terror, thirst, and pain, 
Spurns with wild hoof the thundering plain. 


Tis vain; the thirsty sands are drinking 

His streaming blood—his strength is sinking— 
The victor’s fangs are in his veins— 

His flanks are streak’d with sanguine stains— 
His panting breast in foam and gore 

Is bathed :-—he reels—his race is o’er! 

He falls—and, with convulsive throe, 

Resigns his throat to the raging foe ; 

Who revels amidst his dying moans -— 

While, gathering round to pick his bones, 

The vultures watch, in gaunt array, 

Till the gorged monarch quits his prey.” 


We must here close these pleasing poems, en- 
vying their writer the delight and consolation 
they must have afforded him in their composition 
amid the howling wastes of Africa, on the bosom 
of the ocean, and in the peaceful scenes of his 
native land. 


Illustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The second and last volume of this most useful 
and interesting work is now published, Mr, 
Britton and Mr. Pugin have fully redeemed their 
pledge. The literary part of the work is the re. 
sult of pens versed in the subjects on which they 
write, being completed by Messrs. Britton, Gwilt, 
Brayley, Papworth, C. Dibdin, Moffat, Leeds, and 
two descriptions anonymous, The reader has 
now before him, at ence, plans and elevations of 
our public buildings, including the bridges, which 
are so superiur in taste and science to all other 
recent public works, A neat and concise history 
is given of each edifice, the founder and aichitect, 
the object of its erection, and its merits and de- 
fects. We, having before noticed this interesting 
work during its appearance in numbers, can now 
only recommend it again in its completed state, 
as a work no library in town or country will be 
complete without. 


Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
Language, stereotyped. In One vol. 8vo. 


We are heartily glad to see that the trade in 
England is beginning to follow the French plan 
of compression in old and standard works. The 
present volume is printed in three columns, ina 
clear type, in 1369 pages, from the last folio re- 
vised edition of the author, Literary men, per- 
haps, more than any others feel the advantage of 
compactness in books of reference ; and here the 
quality of cheapness is also conjoined, We were 
highly gratified at such a splendid specimen of 
typography from a country press (it is printed at 
Bungay, Suffolk). The Editor of the present vo. 
lume has made some just remarks on Todd’s 
edition of Johnson, which however did not seem 
absolutely necessary. The castigation of Richard- 
son is better merited. Scholars will prefer the 
present edition of Johnson to Todd's; the latter 
is too cumbrous and expensive, and Johnson's 
own definitions of the meanings of words will 
always be more desirable than those which may 
originate with Editors. A dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language on Todd's plan should embrace 
tvery word in science, art, or provincial phrase- 

logy; and then, as a voluminous standard book 
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for those who could affurd it, no doubt it would 
be highly valuable. Sach a work would not be 
Johnson, however; Aus will ever be the dictionary 
of the literary mar, and on this account it is, 
with the great advantage of cheapness, that this 
edition recommends itself and must ultimately 
obtain, as we bave no doubt it will, extensive 


patronage; for superior usefulness is, after all, 
the best of recommendations, 


Memorials of Shakspeare ; or, Sketches 
of his Character and Genius by various 
Writers, now first collected: with a Pre- 
fatory and concluding Essay and Notes. 
By Nathan Drake, M. D. &c. &c. 


The object of this work is to present in one 
collection, criticisms on Shakspeare, dispersed 
through various miscellaneous departments of li. 
terature. The prefatory essay contains a brief 
and satisfactory review of the successive critical 
works on Shakspeare, The selected criticisms 
are arianged under appropriate heads. They are 
from foreign as well as English writers, and are 
made with all the care, judgment, and good taste 
which might have been expected from the dis- 
tinguished learning, industry, and ability of Dr, 
Drake. The work will be a delightful companion 
to every edition of Shakspeare, and can scarcely 
fail to attain extensive popularity, Among the 
eminent English literary names that figure in Dr, 
Drake’s pages as critics on Shakspeare, are Sir 
Walter Scott, Campbell, Coleridge, Godwin, Mac. 
kenzie, Cumberland, Beattie, Dryden, Warton, 
&c. and among foreign writers, Goethe, the 
Schiegels, Lessing, Madame de Stael, &c. &c. 


The Siege of Carlaverock, in the 24th 
of Edward I. A. D. MCCC. with the Arms 
of the Earls, Barons, and Knights, who 
were present on the occasion; with a 
translation, a History of the Castle, and 
Memoirs of the personages commemo- 
rated by the poet. By Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, of the Inner Temple, Barrister 
at Law. 1 vol 4to. The Battle of Agin- 
court. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This book is dedicated to the kings, heralds, 
and pursuivants, of the College of Arms. It isa 
prose translation of a poem in Norman French, 
which commemorates the siege of the Castle of 
Carlaverock, This castle is situated near the 
town of Dumfries. It was taken by Edward the 
First, after a fierce resistance by its small garrison 
for three or four days, in the beginning of July 
1500. The poem contains a brief history of the 
siege, and the accurate blazon of above one hun- 
dred knights or bannerets of the reign of Edward 
the First, among whom were the King, Prince of 
Wales, and the greater part of the peers of the 
realm. We are by no means inclined to think so 
highly as Mr. Nicolas seems to do, either of the 
historical value, or the poetical merit of the 
poem. Its chief value is to those who are versed 
in heraldry. The volume is beautifully executed ; 
and containing, as it,does, the arms, pedigrees, 
and memoirs of so many eminent personages, it 
cannot fail to be considered an important acquisi-. 
tion by those who delight in collecting works of 
this description.—We have to upbraid ourselves 
for not before noticing that excellent book by the 
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same writer, * The History of the Battle of Agin- 
coort, aud of the Expedition of Henry the Fifth 
into France,” one of the mow valnable modern 
collections, as a material for history, faithfully 
put together, and got up in a style of typographi- 
cal neativess rarely excetied, No gentieman’s 
lierary stroald be without this book. The great 
achievements of oor ancestors are stimulants to 
our own exertions ; and whatever might be want- 
ing in the moral character of the invasion of 
France by Renry, and his claim to the crown of 
that country, the bravery and individual prowess 
displayed in the expedition is a fair theme of ad. 
miration. England is much indebted to Mr, Ni- 
colas for this recotd of Agincourt and its brave 
warriors. 


Mary Harland; or the Journey to 
London. 


This isa very touching tale of seduction, lone- 
ly anguish, and repentance, The heroine belongs 
to the lower classes; and her story may be of 
much use to young persons, like her, in the sta- 
tion of servants, while it must interest the feel- 
ings of readers both ia high and humble life. 


School-Books, published at Edinburgh, 
by Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. 


A pile of useful Bchool-books, from the press of 
these eminent Scotch publishers, has been so long 
accumulating on our table, that we must devote 
a few tines to characterizing them. A “ History 
of Scotland, by the Rev, Alex. Stewart,” isa very 
able work, and possesses much higher claims to 
the favour of the public than historical works of 
far loftier pretensions. It is neither an abridge. 
ment nor a compilation, but a careful and excel. 
lent digest of Scottish story, in which elder stu- 
dents will find much force, originality, and re- 
search, and younger ones a simplicity and per. 
spicuity of style admirably fitted to their years, 
Questions on each chapter are appended to each. 
* Ewing's Geography” and “Astronomy” are am. 
pty recommended by the words “ Ninth Edition” 
on the title page. ** Scott's Beauties of Eminent 
Writers” are well selected specimens of our Eng- 
lish Classics, and are accompanied with Biogra- 
phical Notices, ‘ M‘Calloch’s Course of Ele- 
mentary Reading” ts compiled on an admirable 
plan; ‘for te has sought to make “ reading les- 
sons” the vehicle of many entertaining facts and 
tmoch useful knowledge, while he has not ex. 
cluded eloquence and poetry from his selections. 
The execution of the book is as good as its plan, 
Tn “ Simpson's Editions of Golasmith’s Histories 
of Greece and Rome” the historical and geogra- 
phical Inaccuracies, which existed in former edi- 
tions of these popular schoo!l-books, have been 
corrected; Introductory chapters on Greek and 
Roman antiquities have been prefixed, and exer- 
clses added, Both works seem to have been 
revised with greatcare, ‘* Surenne’s New French 
Manual and Travetier’s Companion,” and his 
* Promooncing French Primer,” are both useful 
Tittle books; and “ Boquet’s Nouveau Cours de 
Litterature” is an excellent selection of French 
prose and poctry. “ The Rudiments of the Greek 
and Latin Language, for the use of the Edinburgh 
Academy,” have been found so useful, that they 
are to be mode, we understand, claes-books in the 
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University of London. 
than this distinction, 

There are several other School books from the 
house of the same booksellers which we have not 
room to notice here; but we may say, in general, 
that all the works of instruction published by 
Messrs. Oliver and Boyd bear a character of 
practical utility, and marks of great care in their 
compilation, 


No praise can be higher 


A Treatise of Universal Jurisprudence. 
By John Penford Thomas, Esq. of Qneen's 
College, Cambridge, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 


Mr, Thomas, in studying the civilians for the 
purposes of his work, seems to have fallen com. 
pletely into their style of crawling adulation. In 
his dedication there is the following specimen of 
courtly absurdity :-— 

“The age of Gold, which early fable painted, is 
realized in the auspicious sway of your Majesty. 
Science, by rapid strides, is approaching towards 
that perfection beyond which she is fated not to 
pass, The splendours of legislation and peace 
are, in your Majesty*’s magnanimous mind, far 
more estimable than the achievements even of 
your victorious forces. Your Majesty bas raised 
a splendid pyramid of peaceful glory in the in. 
stitution of a Royal College of Literature, which, 
so long as it exists, will, with the gratitude of an 
affectionate child, cling to the recollection of 
your Majesty’s mumificence. Your affectionate 
subjects, Sire! in perusing this book, will perceive 
in the enumeration of kingly duties, a faint 
sketch of those imperial virtues which endear 
your Majesty to your devoted people.” 

Age of Louis XIV, art thou again returned ! 
The glory of the Royal Society of Literature ! 
Who has ever yet had a glimmering of this 
pyramid of glory — who sees or hears of it? 
* Age of Gold!” with 7,000,000 of poor-rate and 
800,000,000 of debt; with crime increasing, and 
poverty multiplying '—Mr. Thomas is ironical ! 

The preface, or proem, as it is called, contains 
little besides a short statement of the author's 
parpose, and two or three inconclusive and un- 
satisfactory arguments about a state of nature. 
There is one point on which we can by no means 
agree with Mr. Thomas, and other philosophers 
of the paneumathic race :— 

* Amidst the highly serviceable and astonish- 
ing improvements of the age, it is surprising that 
authors do not aim to be useful by condensing 
knowledge; for under a system of wire-drawn 
writing, a man must possess more than usual assi- 
duity to obtain a precise knowledge of subjects 
not within his own personal occupation of life. 
They will not be insignificant contributors to the 
general good of mankind, who industrious!ly de- 
vote themselves to the cautious and analytical 
concentration of science, from the bulky and vo- 
luminous volumes through which it is dispersed. 
Happy shall I be if 1 have at all succeeded in my 
endeavour to bring jurisprudential syntax home 
tothe easy comprehension of every one who will 
take the trouble to study a moderately-sized oc- 
tavo voluwe.” 

The learning-made-easy people seem always to 
forget that, for teaching on one side to be effec- 
tual, there must be learning on the other, and 
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that even persons of the most powerful intellects 
canvot learn without labour. Much certainly 
may be done by improved methods of instruc. 
tion, but it may be reasonably doubted whether 
that which Mr. Thomas proposes could be effec. 
tual. The sort of condensation of which he 
speaks is the extreme point of acquirement at 
which the man of science arrives after long-con- 
tinved application. Whether im strictly scien. 
tific researches, or in those professional occupa. 
tions which mingle more with busy life, it is only 
after much study and experience that men are so 
familiar with the condensed principles of their se- 
veral pursuits as to be able to receive them fully 
into their minds, to grapple with them firmly, and 
to step boldly forward without the continued as- 
sistance of authority, experiment, ‘and inquiry. 
A body of condensed science, without preparatory 
instraction, and undiluted by illustration, is likely 
to produce only flippant ignorance in the pre- 
sumptuous, and despair in the timid. 

It would altugether exceed our limits and our 
objects to enter into any thing like a detailed 
examination of Mr. Thomas’s work, It is ob- 
vious that such an examination must be at least 
as long as the work itself. Mr. Thomas has the 
merit of extensive research and persevering ap- 
plication. He has collected a great mass of au- 
thorities, and has bestowed great pains in arrang- 
ing them ; but he has sometimes intermixed with 
them common-place truisms, of no importance in 
themselves, and throwing no light on the subject 
matter under consideration. The best part of his 
book is that which relates to international law. 
The weakest is the Introduction, in which the 
author seems to intend to lay down his founda. 
tions, by explaining and establishing what he con- 
siders to be the law of nature. The law of nature 
he declares tu be the will of God; but nothing can 
be more feeble and unsatisfactory than his view 
of the attributes of the Deity, and his attempts to 
foond a system of human conduct upon them. 
He makes assertion upon assertion without proof, 
and draws conclusicn upon conclusion without 
premises. Even where he attempts to present his 
positions in the form of regular reasoning, he ex- 
hibits a singular deficiency in syliogistic correct. 
ness, 

“The necessity of laws,” says he, ‘* is exhibit- 
ed by the following syllogism : 

“Every moral aim requires the rational means 
of attaining it. Happiness is the moral aim of 
man, therefore the attainment of happiness re. 
quires certain rational means, which are laws.” 

This is not only excessively loose in its lan- 
guage, but so totally iMogical that it does not, 
even in point of form, make out the desired con. 
clusion. 

In Mr. Thomas’s classification and illns. 
trations there are inaccuracies quas incuria fu- 
dit, but his work displays, on the whole, much 
industry and learning. We have not the slight- 
est expectation, however, that he will reap the 
bright reward which he seems, in his Preface, to 
anticipate. His readers will probably be only the 
learned and the professional. People in general 
are disposed to be quite satisfied with their own 
knowledge of right and wrong, without seeking 


the sanction of any of the authors whose ponder. 
ous and almost innumerable volumes Mr, Thomas 
has waded through. The law of nature, indeed, 
founded on the supposed will of God as ascertain. 
ed without the aid of revelation, is but a vague, 
weak, cold, and unpopular sort of system, com. 
pared with the brief and simple code to be foand 
in the Ten Commandments, and the moral lessous 
of the Gospels, which are to be read, understood, 
and remembered in a few hours, 


The Alma Mater; a series of original 
pieces by Students in the University of 
Glasgow. 18mo. 


This is a very interesting little volume, and 
reflecta equal honour on the Alumni and their 
Alma Mater. A few boys belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, desirous of diversifying their 
severer studies with poetry and wit, and with the 
laudable purpose of improving themselves in the 
art of composition, originated the little volume 
before us, which displays powers of invention, 
pathos, and humour, that would do credit to far 
older votaries of the Muses. It would be easy 
for us to distinguish the pieces that have given 
us the most pleasure in the perusal; but we 
might, by pointing out particular articles, dis- 
courage some from attempting to do better than 
they have yet done, and lead others to presume 
that any improvement was unnecessary. For the 
same reason we refrain from quotation, though 
the volume would afford many extracts, buth 
touching and lively. We look upon the volume 
as a bud of very beautiful promise, and hope that 
“it will prove a beauteous fuwer when next we 
meet.” 

We ought not to omit to mention the elegance 
of the typography. The Glasgow Press seems to 
be destined again to produce its Foulis, 


Religious Books, published by Messrs. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


“ The Morning and Evening Sacrifice” is a 
collection of prayers adapted to the various ages, 
circumstances, and conditions of life, and is, we 
understand, the work of a modest, but highly 
gifted clergyman of the Church of Scotland, It 
is admirable for its plan, and charming for the 
beauty and simplicity of its style. That our Sou. 
thern readers may not imagine it to have any 
thing subacid in ite spirit, as coming from a dis- 
senter, we may mention that it is warmly eulo- 
gized and recommended by Bishops Sandford and 
Gleig, the Rev. Mr. Alison, and other persons 
belonging to the Church of England.—“ Dis. 
courses to the Aged, by the Rev. Mr. Belfrage,” 
and “ Discourses to the Young,” by the same 
author, are models of rational piety, Christian 
mildness of spirit, and chaste and simple elo. 
quence.—* Dr, Isaac Barrow’s Discourses on 
Man’s Responsibility” have been reprinted, with 
a preliminary Essay, by the Rev. Mr. Keith, 
which is a very able piece of controversial writ. 
ing,—** Johnstoue’s Specimens of Sacred and Se. 
rious Poetry” have been chosen with much care 
and taste, and the biographical notices and critical 
remarks of the Editor add greatly to their interest 
and value. 
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THE DRAMA, 


DESTRUCTION OF THE BRUNSWICK 
THEATRE. 

We notice this lamentable accident in 
our dramatic record, not for the sake of 
inquiry into its causes, or of multiplying 
the dismal associations which it awakens, 
but for the striking manner in which it bas 
brought out the proper virtues of players. 
Actors of all ranks ; managers of all in- 
terests ; the retired and the active; the 
successful and the obscure; the refined 
and the vulgar; from Mrs. Siddons down 
to the scene-shifters of Sadler’s Wells, 
have pressed forward to afford their sym- 
pathy and relief to the living sufferers. 
The proprietors of the patent theatres, 
who were just complaining of the infringe- 
ments on their purchased rights, which 
have rendered them almost valueless, at 
once forgot the meditated injury to them- 
selves, and saw nothing but the misery of 
their comrades. It is only on occasions 
such as these that the charities which are 
nurtured amidst the excitements and vi- 
cissitudes of a theatrical life are exhibited, 
80 as to put the indiscriminate condemna- 
tions of the crabbed moralist and the fa- 
natic toshame. There is more equality 
in the distribution of goodness and evil 
than either of these classes imagine ; for 
the ** respectable” part of the community 
are powerful and permanent ; and obtain, 
perhaps, something more than justice for 
the negative virtues. Far be it from us to 
undervalue these, or to sympathisewith any 
who would represent the ordinary guards 
and fences of morality as things of little 
value; but justice is due to all ; and jus- 
tice, we cannot help thinking, is scarcely 
done to those whose irregularities and 
whose virtues grow together on that verge 
of ruin and despair on which they stand 
in the times of their giddiest elevation. 
A cold observance of the decencies of life 
excites no man’s envy and wounds no 
man’s self-love ; and, therefore, it is al- 
lowed without grudging; while the daz- 
ling errors and redeeming nobleness of the 
light-hearted and the generous are more 
easily abused than copied. To detect 
** the soul of goodness in things evil,” is 
not to confound evil with good, or to 
weaken the laws of honour and conscience, 
but to give to them a finer precision and a 
more penetrating vigour. It is not by 
distinguishing, but by confounding, that 
pernicious sentimentalists pervert the un- 
derstanding and corrupt the affections. 
They lend to vice the names and attri- 
butes of virtue ; tack together qualities 
which could never be united in nature ; 
and thus, in order to produce a new and 
startling effect, deprave the moral sensi- 


bility, and relax the tone of manly feel- 
ing. But it is another thing to hold the ba- 
lance fairly between the excellencies and 
the frailties of imperfect man; to trace 
the hints and indications of high emotion 
amidst the weaknesses of our nature; to 
consider temptations as well as transgres- 
sions, and to estimate not only what is 
done but what is resisted. We can, in- 
deed, do this but partially, yet we should, 
as far as possible, dispose ourselves to be 
justin our moral censures ; and we shall 
find in those whom we call ‘* good for no- 
thing people,” more good than we think 
for. Actors are, no doubt, more liable to 
deviate from the ordinary proprieties of 
conduct, than werchants or agriculturists; 
it is their business to give pleasure to 
others, and, therefore, they must incline 
to the pleasurable; they live in the pre- 
sent, and it is no wonder that, as their te- 
nure is more precarious than that of 
others, they take less thought for the fu- 
ture. Butif they have less of the virtue of 
discretion, they have also less of that alloy 
of gross selfishness to which it is allied ; 
they have much of the compassion which 
they help to diffuse ; and ludicrous as 
their vanities sometimes are they give way 
at once on the touch of sympathy for un- 
merited or merited sorrow. Mr. Kean is 
an extreme instance, perhaps, both of im- 
prudence and generosity ; and accordingly 
no man living has been treated with great- 
er injustice by a moral and discerning 
public. Raised in a moment from obscu- 
rity and want to be the idol of the town ; 
courted, caressed, and applauded by the 
multitude, praised by men of genius, with 
rank, beauty, and wit, proud to be enlist- 
ed in his train, he grew giddy and fell, 
and was hooted from the stage with brutal 
indignities. All knew his faults; but 
how few were capable of understanding 
his virtues—bis princely spirit, his warm 
and cordial friendship, his proneness to 
forget his own interests in those of others, 
his magnanimity and his kindness! The 
** respectable” part of the community do 
not engross all its goodness, although 
they turn it to the best account for their 
own benefit. Under the shicld of this cha- 
racter, they sometimes do things which 
the vagabonds they sneer at, would not, 
and could not achieve; and such is the 
submission of mankind to custom, that 
they retain their name even when they are 
detected. An attorney, in large practice, 
convicted of a fraud, retains the addition 
** respectable” till he receives judgment ; 
the announcement of the failure of a 
country bank, by which hundreds are 
ruined, styles the swindlers ‘* the re- 
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spectable firm ;” and a most respectable 
member of the religious world speculates 
in hops, or in stock, without reproach, 
and, when he has failed for thousands, 
fraudulently gambled away, continues to 
hold shilling whist in pious abomination. 
We have been led to this train of reflec- 
tion by seeing in a newspaper the speech 
of a most respectable Home Missionary, 
named Smith, at the Mansion-house, in 
which he exults in the horrible catastro- 
phe as ** the triumph of piety in London !” 
And this person, no doubt, regards the 
accidental mention of the name of the 
Supreme Being on the stage as blasphemy. 


‘It is difficult to express one’s indignation 


at such a spirit and such language without 
wounding the feelings of those whose opi- 
nions of the guilt of theatrical enjoyments 
has not rendered them insensible to the 
feelings of others. 

It must be admitted that there is some- 
thing in the sudden death of actors which 
shocks us peculiarly at the moment, be- 
cause the contrast between life and death 
seems more violent in their case than in 
that of others. We connect them, by the 
law of association, with our own gayest 
moments, and fancy that they who live to 
please must lead a life of pleasure. Alas! 
the trath is often far otherwise. The co- 
median droops behind the scenes, quite 
chapfallen ; the tragic hero retires from 
his stately griefs to brood over homely 
and familiar sorrows, which no poetry 
softens; the triumphant actress, arrayed 
in purple and in pall, may know the pangs 
of despised love, or anticipate the coming 
on of the time when she shall be prema- 
turely old, and as certainly neglected. 
The stage is a grave business to those who 
study it even successfully, though its re- 
wards are intoxicating enough to turn the 
most sober brain. The professors in mis- 
fortune—especially such a misfortune as 
this—have the most urgent claims on our 
sympathy. Should we allow those to be 
miserable who have so often made us and 
thousands happy? Should we shut our 
hearts against those who have touched 
them so truly; who have helped to 
lighten the weight of existence ; and have 
made us feel our kindred with a world 
of sorrow and of tears? Their art has 
the most sacred right to the protection of 
humanity, for it touches it most nearly. 
It makes no appeal to posterity; it does 
not aim at the immortal, in contempt of 
our perishable aims and regards ; but it is 
contented to live in our enjoyments, and 
to die with them. Its triumphs are not 
diffused by the press, nor recorded in 
marble, but registered on the red-leaved 
tablets of the heart, satisfied to date its 
fame with the personal existence of its 


witnesses. It forms a part of ourselves ; 
beats in the quickest pulses of our youth, 
and supplies the choicest topics of our 
garrulous age. It partakes of our fra- 
gility, nay even dies before us, and leaves 
its monument in our memories. Surely, 
then, it becomes us ** to see the players well 
bestowed,”’ when their gaieties are sud- 
denly and prematurely eclipsed, and their 
short flutterings of vanity stayed before 
their time; or to provide for those who 
depended on their exertions. Of all people, 
they do most for relations; they hence 
most depend on them; and, therefore, 
their case both deserves and requires our 
most active sympathy. The call has been, 
in this instance, powerfully made, and 
will, we hope, be answered practically by 
all who revere the genius, and love the 
profession, and partake the humanity of 
Shakspeare. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Lord Porchester’s new tragedy, called 
**Don Pedro,” has been at length pro- 
duced; and, though not splendidly suc- 
cessful, must impress all who may see or 
read it with the conviction that its author 
is a person of fine taste and manly feeling, 
who will illustrate and dignify the station 
he chances to occupy. It is founded on 
the history of Pedro the Cruel, which 
abounds in romantic incidents, and con- 
tains, in addition to these, several fine 
suggestions of the author’s mind, both of 
situation and pathos. The defect of the 
play, as an acting piece, lies neither in 
the poverty nor bad selection of the ma- 
terials; but in the want of a facile execa- 
tion, equal to the office of giving to them 
present vitality, and changing the silent 
picture of history and imagination, finely 
conceived by the poet, into vigorous ac- 
tion. The subject itself is too harsh for 
Lord Porchester’s chaste and kindly ge- 
nius; and, accordingly, he rather adorns 
than subdues it. His outlines of fearful 
passion and criminal luxury are well con- 
ceived, and their developement skilfully 
planned; but he bas scarcely given reality 
to more than those touches of generosity 
and affection, and those pictures of gen- 
tleness and self-sacrifice, which, though 
captivating when drawn to the mind's eye 
in the study, are rarely presented with due 
effect on the stage :—the rest is ‘‘ as a 
tale that is told.“ Here we have two 
royal brothers, Don Pedro and Henry of 
Zestamar, contending in mortal strife, 
not only for the empire which the first 
has usurped, but the bride whom he has 
stolen, and who had been betrothed to his 
rival ;—the sad submission of that wife, 
at once neglected and suspected, and a 
plot to infuse jealousy into the mind of 
her indifferent husband;—a_ reckless, 
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passionate, and magnificent mistress of 
Pedro laying plots for the destruction of 
the Queen, who keeps up a regality of 
spirit to the last, and, baffled as to ber- 
self, consummates her revenge, aud tastes 
a luxury in death ;-—a Jew, one of Shy- 
lock’s class, seeking strange vengeance 
for accumulated scorns and degradations, 
who first consorts with Maria de Radilla, 
the mistress, to be revenged on the Queen, 
and then turns against her and ber lover, 
on discovering his name set down in her 
lists of proscription, and yet pursuing bis 
revenge against the innocent Queen, in- 
volves himself and all the rest of the cha- 
racters in one general ruin :—and yet this 
is not enough ;—there must be fate and 
metaphysical aid—and accordingly there 
is an astrologer introduced, of great age, 
whom Pedro and Maria visit to know their 
fortunes, who forctells their inevitable 
doom, and yet implores them to fly from 
it. This part, not being at all made out, 
is the chief failure of the piece, and might 
be wholly omitted with advantage. The 
characters are well sketched and con- 
trasted; but they are painted in water 
colours. There is abundance of incident, 
but little action; and the whole seems 
too like the elegant abridgment of several 
plays. There is, however, one vivid scene 
in which Heary obtains admittance to the 
Queen, in the disguise of a confessor, and 
wins from her a confession that she still 
loved him—some energetic denunciations 
of Raban, the injured and avenging Jew— 
and some beautiful expressions of gentle- 
ness and resignation in the part of the 
Queen. Her last injunctions to her female 
companion are very affecting; she thus 
calls to mind her home and her aged fa- 
ther— 

“ Beloved France' land of my golden youth; 

O might I view thy suany shores again, 

And him my cherish'd sire! I see him now— 

The wrinkled cheek, pale front, snd clear blue eye, 
The venerable locks silver’d by time— 

1 see his smile,and hear his kindly voice— 

Frernal blessingson him! Seek him, Clara; 

‘Tell him that | am dead, not how I died ; 

Rut say, my prayers were to the last for him, 

And all my heart in France!” 

She afterwards thus delicately alludes to 
her lover, whom she was compelled to re- 
sign for Pedro :— 

*€ If | wrong'd bim I wrong’d myself much more; 
My heart was kindest whea my hand was coldest ; 
These eyes, that never seeing always saw him, 
Sbhunn'd him the most when he was most beloved— 
Tell him, for then thou mayest,—tcll bim I thank 

him, 
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Most deeply thaok him for the generous aid 
Hie leat my smking fortuoes—but to-morrow— 
To-morrow, when I aw cold, bid him lament, 
But not aveage me!” 


The remorse of Henry, when he has 
been unwillingly forced to kill bis brother 
in combat, is very simply and pathetically 
expressed, He is bending over the body, 
insensible to all else, when Bertram, one 
of his followers, reminds him that if the 
usurper had lived, he, the rightful king, 
would have died—he replies— 

“ Aud would to God I lay on that cold earth 
Instead of him!” 

Bertram. Ue had most foully wroug’d thee. 

Henry. He was my brother, and a thousand 

wrongs 
Die in that word ! 

The play was excellently got up in the 
way of scenery and embellishments, and 
in general was competently acted. The 
best part, Raban the Jew, was forcibly 
played by Wallack ; and its lighter part, 
Henry, embodied with grace and feeling 
by Macready, though utterly unworthy of 
his powers. Cooper played very sensibly 
in Don Pedro; Miss Tree was quiet and 
gentle in Blanche; but Mrs. West was out 
of place in the great bad woman of the 
play, and poor Mr. Thompson, as the 
astrologer, proved himself no conjuror. 
The piece is not sufficiently vivid and for- 
cible for permanent popularity on the 
stage; but it will always be read with 
pleasure for the taste and feeliog it exhi- 
bits, and for the singular purity and sim- 
plicity of its diction. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE . 

This house has been flourishing greatly 
during the last month ; Kean has broken 
out again with dazzling force, and crowd- 
ed the house to the top; and, best of 
all, Miss Stephens has returned to shed 
her sweetness on the old scene of her 
triumphs. To our ears and hearts there 
is nothing on the English stage to be com- 
pared with her ; and she now looks better, 
and sings as deliciously as ever. Miss 
Kelly, too, has added another to the list 
of her great parts—nominally melodra- 
matic, but essentially tragic—in the piece 
taken from the French, called ‘* Ihe Som- 
nambulist,” where ber performance is full 
of truth and pathos. And Madame Ves- 
tris, in a lively farce of similar origin, 
called ** The Invincibles,” has played a 
corporal, and taught the platoon exercise 
to a corps of charming cowards with infi- 
nite spirit and success. 
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THE KING'S THEATRE. 

Tue performances during the past 
month evinced a laudable degree of spirit 
and activity on the part of the manage- 
ment: and the result, we make no doubt, 
has been beneficial to the treasury, for the 
theatre was crowded on several nights. 

Our last report embraced the first re- 
presentation of ** La Rosa bianca e la 
Rosa rossa,”’ by Simon Mayer, which, af- 
ter two farther nights, was laid aside, for 
the present at least. This brief duration 
we had anticipated ; the music, although 
meritorious and pleasing enough, is not 
sufficiently pointed and impressive to be- 
come a stock-piece here at this time of 
day. As the indisposition of Madame Ca- 
radori on the first night prevented her 
from giving the part of Clotilda any effect, 
we now feel it our duty to add, that the 
efforts she subsequently made, although 
then not in the full vigour of her health, 
rendered the character very prominent, 
and added much to the interest of the 
piece. 

On Saturday, Ist of March, “ La Cle- 
menza di Tito,” which had not been given 
for some years, was reproduced, for the 
delét of Mademoiselle Schutz, in the part 
of Sesto. This opera is well known 
amoug the musical public in England, and 
Was once a great favourite at the King’s 
Theatre, where the characters have suc- 
cessively passed through various hands, 
For its last performance, in 1823, we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the ampie 
account given in page 55, Vol. IX. of this 
magazine. With the exception of Sesto, 
which was then personated by Madame 
Camporese, and of Publio, assigned to 
Placci, who has since been in a siate of 
mental derangement, the principal parts 
were allotted to the individuals who re- 
cently appeared in them: Vitellia to Ma- 
dame Caradori, Tito to Signor Curioni. 
The part of Publio was this time consign- 
ed to Signor Porto. 

To be candid, this opera has lost some 
part of its former attraction; partly ow- 
ing to the revolution effected of late in 
musical taste, and partly to the nature of 
the composition itself. Although the last 
Opera which Mozart wrote, it is far from 
being his best. It was the song of the dy- 
ing swan. Like Weber's “ Oberon,” it was 
written under the heavy pressure and men- 
tal anxiety, if not anguish, which carried 
these master-minds to the tomb. Of this 
circumstance, in itself calculated to alloy 
the gratification of every feeling heart, the 
score bears sufficient tokens of evidence, 
both as regards air and instrumentation. 
The latter is often quite plain, and the 
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general character of the melodies—beau- 
tiful as some of them are in detached 
parts—is that of an affecting simplicity, 
amply tinged with melancholy. Like the 
evanescent glimmer of a lamp, however, 
which before total extinction momenta- 
rily rallies now and then into brightness, 
so does the ** Clemenza” offer more than 
one striking indication of Mozart's great 
genius. We trace it fully in the beautiful 
air ‘€ Non pid di fiori,”’ as well as in two 
of the choiuses, which, we should hope, 
no change in the taste of the times would 
ever affect. The opera, on the present 
revival, reached only two representations 
—a strong, and generally unerring test 
of the estimativo of the musical public at 
the King’s Theatre, whose judgment does 
not yield to that of any Continental au- 
diences. 

Prevented as we were from attending 
the theatre on the second night, which 
proved to be the last of ** La Clemenza,” 
we necessarily form our opinion on Ma- 
dempiselle Schutz’s qualifications from 
her first appearance only. ‘This opinion, 
therefore, may in a certain degree be lia- 
ble to modification. Mademoiselle Schutz 
is stated to be a native of Munich, in Ba- 
varia; her person is above the middle 
size, and wel) proportioned ; round head, 
rather small; good eyes, features sharp 
and lively, without being particularly ex- 
pressive, Uufortunately, the upper part 
of her male attire was not in good taste, 
and certainly not that of a young Roman, 
There were long white sleeves, and other 
appendages, altogether of the feminine 
gender. As to the histrionic part of Ma- 
demoiselle Schutz’s performance, perfect 
familiarity with the business of the stage 
was conspicuous; there was no want of 
action and gesticulation; and although 
there appeared to be no impropriety in 
these, a subdued and chastened degree of 
activity would not have injured the gene- 
ral effect of this lady's personification. 
Of Mademoiselle Schutz’s musical merit 
we are warranted in speaking favourably 
upon the whole. Her voice is a mezzo 
soprano, by no means excluded from the 
higher notes of the scale, which she 
ascended as far as the second B in the 
treble, with apparent ease. The tone re- 
sembles that of Mademoiselle Bonini, and 
possesses similar sweetness and force. Ia 
dwelling, however, upon long notes, there 
appeared atremulous vibration, approach- 
ing to the effect of a trill, which, when 
existing to such a degree, and occurring 
so frequently, is more a defect than a fea- 
ture of commendation. Mademoiselle 
Schutz is evidently an accomplished mu~ 
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sician, and bas, by cultivation, arrived at 
a considerable point of vocal perfection ; 
her quick passages, though sometimes a 
little indistinct, show great execution and 
good taste enough. The style, however, 
is more German than pure Italian, accord- 
ing to the former of which loud vocal 
bursts of force are too frequently indulged 
in; less vehemently perhaps than on the 
French stage, but strong enough to strike 
the ear accustomed to chastened Italian 
intonation, This was particularly observ- 
able in the difficult bravura of Sesto’s part, 
in which, we must do Mademoiselle Schutz 
the justice to add, she appeared to great 
advantage. In the duett, too, with Ma- 
dame Caradori, ** Deh perdona,” these 
two ladies sang with a skill, sweetness, 
and unsurpassed unity of intonation, which 
gave new zest to a composition that has 
been the daily bread of professors and 
amatenrs for these twenty years and more, 
Madame Caradori's fine aria, “ Non pit 
di fiori,”” was given with great skill and 
sweetness; but the transposition from FP 
to G, thongh but one note higher, detract- 
ed much from the effect. The difference 
between the result of a composition in its 
original key, and its effect, when trans- 
posed into any other key, is astonishing. 
Among other accessary causes, ‘* tempe- 
rament”’ no doubt forms the principal ; so 
much so, that the same composition play- 
ed by one orchestra in its legitimate key, 
and again half a tone higher, by an orches- 
tra half a tone lower in pitch, would pro- 
duce a marked difference. Great and 
praiseworthy as Madame Caradori’s ex- 
ertions were in the character of Vitellia, 
the part is much too stirring and energetic 
for the softness and gentleness of her na- 
ture. Such a part would suit Madame 
Pasta precisely. Signor Curioni played 
and sang the part of Tito tolerably well. 
It is not so prominent a character as might 
be desired. 

On Thursday, 13th March, “ Il Croci- 
nto in Egitto” was revived; the great no- 
velty being the allotment to Madame 
Pasta of the part of Armando, in which 
Signor Velluti alone had hitherto appear- 
ed among us. To Madame Pasta the cha- 
racter was not new, for she had fre- 
quently played it in Paris. The managers, 
it appears, regardless of the additional 
expense, were particularly desirous of 
enlisting Signor Velluti io this opera, 
but the demands of the latter were too 
high to be acceded to in the present 
uncertain condition of the concern, bur- 
dened as it is with cnormous salaries, 
fully justifying the lessees in setting 
bounds to the spirit and liberality which 
they have hitherto evinced in their efforts 
to gratify the public. Madame Pasta 


therefore remained to fill the part, and 
critical curiosity was wound up to the 
highest pitch with regard to the result of 
her personification, after a predecessor 
that had created so much sensation. Itis 
stated that Madame Pasta eventually un- 
dertook the part with reluctance, a cir- 
cumstance which we are fully disposed to 
credit, and which entitles ber to the thanks 
of the public, aud to the utmost favour- 
able consideration of those critics who 
might feel it their duty to state candidly 
the comparative estimate they formed be- 
tween two celebrated artists, now for the 
first time placed within the sphere -of 
comparison in one and the same charac- 
ter. Iftwo performers, equally great and 
first-rate in the same line, undertake the 
personation of the same part at no very 
remote interval of time, priority, in our 
opinion, will always prove of decisive ad- 
vantege. The magic effect of first im- 
pressions is seldom to be eradicated. 
When we have seen a thing well done one 
way, it is difficult to imagine that it 
can be well done in any other manner, 
and when the trial of skill arrives, such is 
the tenacity of preconceived notions, that 
we can hardly persuade ourselves that the 
excellence we behold is equal to the ex- 
cellence we had beheld before. The first 
debutant becomes the fixed beau idéal of 
the part, with little chance of ejectment. 
Of this observation, which we belicve to 
be founded in human nature and frailty, 
the later rival at the King’s Theatre ought 
to have the full benefit ; and we are so 
firmly persuaded of its truth, that in the 
remarks we may presume to offer, we beg 
our readers to be cautious in assenting to 
our judgment. It is our duty to state 
our Opinion ; we give it to the best of our 
conscience, and in a case of such nicety 
and importance, as a comparison between, 
probably, the two greatest artists in their 
line must necessarily appear to be, we 
shall not be ashamed to recant, if hereafter 
we should see cause to alter our present 
views, 

But independently of the question of 
priority, the circumstance of the part of 
Armando having previously been in the 
hands of a performer of the male sex, 
whereas now the part was consigned to a 
woman, who must play itin male disguise, 
—this circumstance alone would be de- 
trimental to the latter. A woman in a 
male part is but an apology for reality ; 
and, supposing even all things alike as 
regards talent, &c. the imperfection in the 
personation must operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the female. 

All this is as yet without reference to 
the individuality of the parties themselves. 
But who that has beheld and heard Signor 
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Velluti, can ever forget the vivid, the in- 
tense, the strangely mystic impression 
which this artist produced on him? We 
may perhaps be thought somewhat ro- 
mancing sad exalted; but the sight of 
Signor Velluti in Armando, as well as in 
Tebaldo, had to us something unearthly 
in it. On seeing the thin, tall form tread 
the stage in armour, we felt a sensation 
which we cannot describe. It seemed as 
if we saw a spirit glide before us. What 
a contrast between such a being and an 
embonpoint lady in a long white petticoat ! 
The circumstance of the representative of 
the character being a musico may proba- 
bly have had some share in this strange 
sensation; but this could only have been 
a secondary cause, for we have seen Mar- 
chesi, and other musici, with much more 
indifference. It was the manner, the in- 
tellectuality, the vivid, the fervid musical 
organization of Signor Velluti’s whole 
frame which struck us so forcibly, so in- 
delibly. All these qualifications constantly 
and powerfully pervaded his personation 
of Armando; and, together with his uo- 
rivalled skill and unique taste, threw a 
veil over every imperfection, such as sing- 
ing out of tune, occasional harshness of 
intonation, &c. 

Here, then, were many and fearful odds 
against Madame Pasta, and the struggle 
against them, however strenuous, could 
scarcely be expected to prove victorious. 
In our opinion, it was decidedly unsuc- 
cessful. We wish we either never had 
seen this lady in the character, or bad ne- 
ver known Signor Velluti in the part; for 
we fear the charm which heretofore ex- 
erted its fascination may possibly be weak- 
ened hereafter in its effect—dissolved it 
never can be ; for although inferior to Vel- 
luti in this one part, the genius and skill of 
Madame Pasta are still so transcendent as 
to render her justly the admiration of the 
public in many others. 

After these remarks of a general na- 
ture, it will scarcely be necessary to enter 
on a very detailed criticism of the per- 
formance of Madame Pasta. In the choice 
of her costume, this lady was strangely 
misadvised. The Saracen habit and tur- 
ban were not in good taste, nor suitable 
to her person individually; and why, in 
the dress of a knight of Rhodes, she should 
have determined on a long white petticoat, 
almost reaching to the ancles, is a matter 
totally beyond our comprehension; nor 
can we account for the omission of the 
beautiful song, ‘‘ Cara mano,” in her 
first scene, in lieu of which Madame Pasta 
gave a bravura, which, in spite of the skill 
and energy displayed, could not be deem- 
ed an equivalent. !n the beautiful duett 
with Adriano, ‘Va, gia varcasti,” Madame 


Pasta came near to Signor Velluti, and 
earned great and deserved applause ; and 
in the final duett wth Palmide, “ Ravvisa 
quel alma,” after a performance of some 
hours calculated to exhaust the best of 
singers, she sang with a degree of energy 
and brilliancy of effect truly astonishing. 

Madame Caradori, as on every former 
occasion, enacted Palmide. This lady's 
health, we regretted to observe, was by 
no means fully re-established. Her ex- 
ertions thus were more trying, but scarce- 
ly less effective than before ; indeed, she 
seemed to rally in vigour as she proceed- 
ed, and at the very end of the piece she 
sang the above ductt with Madame Pasta 
as charmingly as ever. 

Signor Curioni also had his usual part 
of the Grand Master, which, we are sure, 
is a favourite with him, for he displays in 
it all his powers and fine tenor voice un- 
sparingly and con amore. In the duett 
** Gia varcasti,”” already mentioned, he 
cannot probably be surpassed by any vo- 
calist. 

Signor Porto, as Sultan, is respectable ; 
at all events he strives to do his best, and 
upon the whole he gives the part a satis- 
factory colouring. Poor Remorini, who 
played it so finely not three years ago, 
died lately in Italy, of a consumption we 
understand. Thus two of the original 
performers in the Crociato, have been 
prematurely taken off; young Crivelli, 
who used to act Osmyn the Vizier, having 
died about two years ago of the same 
complaint. 

Mademoiselle Brambilla, in the cha- 
racter of Felicia, is new tous. Although 
not equal to the Felicia of 1825 (Made- 
moiselle Garcia), she certainly surpasses 
Madame Cornega, who performed the 
part in 1426, to the great annoyance of 
Signor Velluti. Mademoiselle Brambilla 
sang her ** Giovinetto Cavalier’ in a 
pleasing, yet somewhat tame manuer ; 
and some of her tine tones came in with 
great effect in the concerted pieces. In 
her scena in the second act, ber style and 
execution met with deserved encourage- 
ment; and there were many traits of 
cultivation and good taste, which gave a 
sure pledge of future perfection. This 
young lady is a rising artist of great pro- 
mise, 

Of the music of this opera, our reports 
of 1825 and 1826 have given ample criti- 
cisms. It is unquestionably a masterly 


composition, not so much as regards ab- 


solute originality of invention, although 


sin that particular it cannot be said to be 


deficient, as on account of its dramatic 
geniality and grandeur. Almost every 
scene exhibits a richly-coloured musical 
picture. In this respect, the Crociato 
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is probably unrivalled ; and, were our 
limits less encroached upon, we could 
wish to draw the reader’s attention to 
some striking touches of the picturesque 
which this composition presents. The 
representation, as a whole, was very de- 
fective on the first night; and it bas not 

et reached the degree of perfection which 
it displayed in Signor Velluti's time. 





The room we have engrossed compels 
us likewise to observe the utmost brevity 
in noticing the ballet. The novelties in 
this department have been the revival of a 
pleasing little ballet, ‘* Le Sicilien, ou 
Vamant peiotre,”’ and a return to the 
old good practice of giving a divertisse- 
ment between the acts of the opera; as 
also the first delut in this country of Ma- 
demoiselle Albert, a young lady of first- 
rate skill asa dancer. The ballet altoge- 
ther boasts this season of a phalanx of 
talent of both sexes which has never been 
surpassed on our stage, and which may 
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defy the competition of the first theatres 
in Europe. The names of Messrs. Albert, 
Bournonville, Gosselin, &c. of Mesdames 
Anatole, Albert, Brocard, Louise, &c. 
will amply vouch this assertion. With 
such a corps de ballet, we hope the ma- 
nagers will lose no time in substituting 
an interesting grand ballet of action in 
the place of the various minor produc- 
tions which have hitherto been brought 
forth, ; 

In speaking of the ballet, we cannot 
refrain from adverting to the charming 
violin-solos of Mons. Oury, which abso- 
lutely divert the attention of the audience 
from the stage to the orchestra. It is im- 
possible, for us at least, to listen to the 
exquisite play of this gentleman, and at- 
tend to the dancing at the same time. 
Young .as Mons, Oury is, the skill and 
taste he already displays cannot fail to 
raise him, in a few years, to an equality 
with the first violinists in Europe. 
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British Gallery, Pail-Mall.—This In- 
stitution having arisen under the highest 
auspices, ostensibly and exclusively for the 
patronage and advancement of British 
Art; we naturally turn our eyes with no 
little degree of interest to its Annual Ex- 
hibitions. We are not only anxious for its 
success—not only anxious for the improve- 
ment that each year may exhibit ; but we 
feel it a duty, as public critics, to see that 
the intention of the subscribers is carried 
into effect, and no undue partiality evinced 
by the Committee of Management ; and 
when we say thatas far as our observation 

vs, there is but one thing of which we 

ave to complain, wherefore the reader 
may naturally imagine that the conduct of 
the Institution is asexemplary and excellent 
as it need be; but as this one thing is of 
vital importance to the artist, we cannot go 
through our observations on the Exhibition 
of the present year, without calling the at- 
tention of the subscribers to the hanging of 
the pictures. We are fully aware of the 
difficulty with which the gentlemen who 
undertake this department of the business 
of the Institution have to contend; we 
feel that the best pictures deserve the best 
places, and we know the difficulty of de- 
ciding upon this point, particularly where 
certain partialities will influence a man in 
spite of himself. There is, however, one 
great rule of which we think the “ Hang- 
ing Committee,” as they are styled, should 
not lose sight—which is that of placing 
the small and delicately pencilled pictures 
as much on or as near to the line of sight 
as possible ; for unless this rule be observed, 
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the beauties of many pictures of merit are 
lost, and others are never seen at all. 
The great pictures tell for themselves ; the 
space they occupy is important enough to 
attract attention at whatever height they 
are placed ; but the modest domestic pic- 
ture, the unpretending landscape, and un- 
presuming study of small dimensions, are 
totally lost if they are placed in a public 
exhibition entirely out of the reach of the 
eye. The consequence of this to the artists 
concerned is entirely subversive of the 
intention of the Institution, and is much 
more injurious than the refusal of their 
productions. So much for the arrange- 
ment of the pictures, and we trust that 
this hint will not be thrown away upon 
the Managers of the Institution :—and 
now for the pictures themselves. 

The coup-d'’eil of the Exhibition is 
brilliant in the extreme, and a closer in- 
spection of it does not disappoint the anti- 
cipation which it excites. 

With a Catalogue in our hand, we na- 
turally turn to No. 1 first, although it is 
by no means the most striking picture in 
the room. It is however the second in 
sige, and is moreover numbered One. It 
is the presentation of an English Romar 
Catholic Family to Pius VII. containing 
portraits of Cardinal Gonsalvi, Piari’o 
Maestro di Canova, Canova, and others. 
This is-an interesting picture from the 
portraits which it contains. The family, 
we believe, is that of the —* ss 
bury. The grouping is very well managed, 
and the — so much imitated from 
that of some of the old masters, as they 
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appear now mellowed down by time, that 
we could imagine that this picture had 
been painted for many, many years. This 
is the production of Mr. Davis, and was, 
we believe, painted in Rome. 

Immediately opposite to this, at the 
farther extremity of the room is a colossal 
picture, by Etty, of Judith in the tent 
of Holofernes. Unsaleable as a picture of 
this size must be, it could only have 
been undertaken by an enthusiast in his 
art and by a lover of his pencil. Fame 
must be the only reward he can look to; 
and as far as our mite of praise can give 
that fame, he has his full meed of it ; and 
glad indeed should we be to see the 
four pleasing letters “ sold’ at the corner 
of this picture, as well as in the corners of 
so many of the smaller ones. 

Judith and Holofernes appears to have 
been a favourite subject of the ancient 
masters; but they generally selected the 
moment after the perpetration of the 
deed, while Mr. Etty has judiciously, we 
think, selected the moment before it. By 
this means, he not only avoids the dis- 
gusting appearance of the blood, but he 
has afforded himself the opportunity of 
showing that assumption of moral courage, 
which he has so admirably depicted in 
the countenance and figure of Judith. 
Her whole frame seems to speak the 

atness of the deed she meditates, The 
iberty of Jerusalem seems to be in her 
hands; and the mental adjuration of 
“ Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel, 
this day!” beams in her appealing coun. 
tenance and in her extended arm. The 
contrast, too, between the energy of 
Judith and the reposing calmness of 
Holofernes wrapped in profound sleep, 
is admirably depicted. In this masterly 
performance there is nothing for criticism 
to complain of. . It is drawn in a bold 
and intelligent style, and its composition 
is at once grand and simple; while the 
colouring is rich almost to gorgeousness. 
The contemplation of this picture leaves 
us nothing to regret, but that great works 
obtain so little of that kind of patronage 
which is frequently more necessary than 
praise to the persevering and laborious 
artist. Fame and success may gratify his 
enius ; but it is money that must supply 
Is wants. 
. No. 5, is another work of the same 
artist, and is from the Masque of Comus, 
and entitled 
* Venus now wakes, and wakens Love.”’ 
This is indeed in a very different style. 
Here the artist seems to forget all the se- 
verity of his genius, and to soften to 
his subject. The figure of Venus is de- 


lightfully drawn and most voluptuously co- 
loured ; and the way in which she awakens 
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love, by ruffling the feathers of his wing 
is exquisitely imagined and executed. The 
emerald hues and feathery appearance 
of the wings are in the best style of paint- 
ing. No. 19, Cupid interceding for 
Psyche, is another picture by the same 
artist; in which the innocent Psyche, 
with her gauzy wings, is an exquisite little 
figure. 

Without making an essay or catalogue, 
it is impossible to give a detail of all the 
pictures worthy of notice. We must 
therefore, be content, with pointing out 
the numbers of a few, which are parti- 
cularly worthy the spectator’s attention, 
and with our observations on the general 
excellence of the Exhibition. 

Among these, No. 399, “ The Vain 
Jackdaw stripped of its Plumes,”’ is cer- 
tainly a very extraordinary picture, Near- 
ly the whole canvass is covered with the 
representation of the gorgeous plumes of 
the peacock, so exquisitely, crisply, and 
accurately painted, that it requires the 
closest inspection to ascertain that the 
artist has not availed himself of some 
other means than those of his art to pro- 
duce such a portrait. The eyes of the 
angry and expostulating peacocks actually 
sparkling with their anger,and the sneak. 
ing away of the humiliated daw, in which 
disappointed vanity is mixed with fright, 
are all admirable. One light feather 
which has just been pecked out from the 
borrowed plumage, seems to flutter in the 
air with a lightness that will scarcely 
permit it to reach the ground. The 
Wreckers off Tal Rouge, with Calais in 
the distance, is a magnificent marine 
picture by Stanfield. The brown — 
colour of the agitated waves is peculiarly 
well managed, and the almost naked 
figure of a man astride upon a floating mast 
admirably painted. The heavy clouds, 
contrasted with the white spires of Calais, 
add much to the effect of the picture. 

Mr. Knight has two little pictures of 
domestic life— a ‘* Whist party,” and 
** List ye Landsmen all to me,’ which 
are creditable to his talents. La Fa- 
tiguée, by Geddes, Azim and Zelica, 
from Lalla Rookh, by Corbould, are also 
good pictures in their style. 

No. 123, a Moonlight Scene by Hoff- 
land, in which the pale and yellow queen 
of the night is well managed. No, 140, 
Hastings, by Noble ; 224, a Scene near 
Ryegate, by John Wilson; 268, by Rogers, 
and 229, by Havel, are all admirable land- 
scapes in their different manners. 

No. 145. Tantalizing, by Kidd, is 
worthy of observation for the delineation 
and colouring of the fruit, and for the 
expression of the countenance. 

0. 210. The Latin School at Utrecht, 
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is # curious picture by Wonder. It is 
literally a portrait of every brick. There 
are some curious effects in light pro- 
duced in 231, “ Hush! keep back,” by 
Woodward. No. 314 is not a bad attempt 
at Canaletti, but it wants the peculiar and 
** individual” effect of the buildings by 
that master. 

No. 482. The Transfiguration, by 
Brockedon, is an unequal picture, but 
some parts of it good, 

No. 491. The Coronation ought not to 
have been admitted into the room; it is 
indeed a vile production. 

We must just notice 214, The Chancel 
of the Church of St. Rombauld, a most 
exquisite little picture in Roberts’s best 
style ; and we have done. The light in 
this as itis thrown on the mullions and 
tracery of the Gothic architecture, and 
as it reposes on the steps leading up to 
the shrine, is managed with a magical 
effect ; and though so small a picture, the 
perspective is so preserved as to give the 
spectator the idea of great space. 

We take our leave of this Exhibition 
with regret, but cannot but rejoice that 
so many of the best productions of art on 
its walls are from the hands of rising and 
improving artists, and not from those who, 
having attained the goal of their ambition 
by the addition of a few magical letters at 
the end of their names, may be supposed 
to let emulation subside. Though, ifthat 
were entirely the case, perhaps Dick 
Dowlass's reply to Doctor Pangloss, in 
Colman’s comedy, might become appli- 
cable to some of them. The Doctor de- 
scribes himself as having the honour of 
ASS. and LL.D. added to his name, to 
which Dick says, * And my name is Dick 
Dowlass, to which I have the honour of 
adding D.R. and L.S.D.” 

Le Jeune’s Batiles—Some of the most 
important battles fought by the French in 
Egypt, Italy, Germany and Spain, between 
1792 and 1812, painted by Baron Le Jeune, 
General of French Engineers, who was 
present at them, from drawings taken on 
the spot, are now exhibiting at Bullock's, 
in Piccadilly. No individual curious in 
the history of his own time ; no artist who 
wishes to profit by the exact observation 
of battle-scenes (from which it may be 
learned that land engagements are very far 
from exhibiting that sameness our artists 
stamp upon them, when taken from a pro- 
per point of view); no moralist should 
neglect visiting these pictures. They con- 
sist in the whole of seventeen. The first 
is the battle of Somo Sierra, fought in 1808, 
in Spain. In this picture Napoleon is seen 
in the foreground addressing a Spanish 
officer on the cruelties exercised over the 
French prisoners, a number of whom are 


found under a bridge, wounded, dying, and 
dead, tumbled together, bound band and 
foot. A noble charge of Polish horse occu- 
piesthe middle of the painting. Thesecond 
is the battle of Mount Tabor, in Syria, 
where Kleber, with two thousand men in 
squares, is defending himself until the ar- 
rival of Napoleon, who is seen advancing 
upon the Turks and Mamelukes, and rout- 
ing them. The whole of the positions, the 
squares of infantry, the movements, and 
the interesting landscape, on the very 
shore of the Jordan, and close to the sites 
of Nazareth and Cana, are included in the 
painting, and render it doubly interesting. 
The third picture represents Marengo ; the 
time is at the close of the aciion, and Des- 
saix is falling killed from his horse. The 
tremendous battle of Moskwa ; the attack 
on a redoubt in front by Murat; the im- 
mense extent of the position occupied by 
the armies is shown in perspective. The 
passage of the Rhine in 1795, and the battle 
of Barrosa are next. The seventh is the at- 
tack of a large convoy by Mina, a terrible 
picture of the horrors of irregular warfare. 
In regular battles men meet to conquer or 
die, the vanquished are spared, women 
and children are spared, but in gueriila 
warfare allis blood and havock. Thestorm- 
ing of Saragosa, or rather the Convent of 
St. Engratia, forms the eighth picture. 
The ninth is a terrible scene of guerilla 
combat with the Spanish chief El Medico. 
Here the painter miraculously escaped 
death. This representation shows the 
point of time when Le Jeune, having had 
his horse killed under him, is stripped by 
the enemy. The muskets of some of them 
pointed to his breast providentially miss 
fire; the leader of the guerilla party was 
Don Juan, well known for his brave ex- 
ploits under the name of El Medico, who 
seeing this extraordinary escape, super- 
stitiously attributed it to some peculiar 
interposition of Providence, and, by his 
threats and entreaties, prevailed on his 
followers to spare the General's life. El 
Medico is dressed in a blue uniform, and 
is in the act of warding off the thrust of a 
man with a pike. On the left is his ser- 
vant, who is pierced through the body. 
Upon the same spot about sixty of the 
French had been killed a few weeks be- 
fore, and their unburied bodies have be- 
come the prey of vultures. The last 
French dragoon that remains |s selling his 
life as dearly as possible ; the French in- 
fantry are seen firing from the mountains. 
The classical and picturesque spot on 
which this action took place is situated in 
the mountains of the Guadarama. The 
convent of Guisando is in the centre, and 
the highest peak behind is the Eagle 
mountain. The river in the valley is the 
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Alberja, over which are the ruins of a 
bridge, leading to the town of Avila. A 
rainbow marks the state of the weather at 
the time of the action. The colossal figures 
of bulls are seen ih this picture; they are 
referred to by Livy and Polybius. There are 
six of these bulls, each cut out of solid 
blocks of stone. The eve of the battle of 
Austerlitz, the battle of the Pyramids, and 
that of Aboukir, form the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth of the series, and are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth comprise drawings 
of the battle of Austerlitz, that tremen- 
dous conflict, and proud example of Buo- 
naparte’s military intellect. The surren- 
der of Ulm, the field of Eylau, and the 
interview between the emperors on the 
Niemen, only merit regard as faithful 
sketches of events. We rejoice to see that 
a most exquisite drawing of one of the 
guerilla scenes, hanging in .the upper 
room, is te be engraved in England. 

The battle of Aboukir is remarkable for 
its exhibition of the self-destruction of the 
Turks by rushing into the sea, The scene 
is that of Nelson's battle of the Nile, and 
of Abercrombie’s landing in Egypt, and 
therefore is doubly attractive to English- 
men. We have never before seen any se- 
ries of battle. pictures which, besides being 
scrupulously faithful to scenery, locality, 
and portraiture, give such a clear know- 
ledge of the combinations and dispositions 
of armies in conflict. They tend also to 
impress the mind more strongly than ever 
with the tremendous power, intellect, and 
energy of the most wonderful man as a 
soldier, no less than a legislator and po- 
litician, that the world ever saw. In point 
of execution these pictures have many of 
the faults of French paintings, from which 
Horace Vernet, for example, is free; but 
they possess great merit in many parts of 
their execution. The executor of these 
pictures is not a French artist, but a Ge- 
neral officer, and this circumstance may 
Serve as an example of the superiority of 
a French military education, and the ac- 
tivity of mind they display. In France 
no useful acquirement in art or science is 
neglected, or thought, as in England, to 
be too mean for the brainless, whiskered 
animal, who is so often set over our 
brave soldiery only to exhibit his own 
mental imbecility. We recommend it to 
all our readers to visit these paintings. 
They will find nothing to offend the na- 
tional pride, much to instruct, and a great 
deal to interest in them. 

Rubens. —Mr. Day has increased his 
collection at Bullock’s by two noble pic- 
tures of Rubens’—the combat between 
Eneas and Turnus, and the King of Alba 
brought prisoner to Tullus Hostilius. 
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The name of Rubens, without farther 
comment, is sufficient to stamp the cha- 
racter of these pictures. 


Sculpture.—Mr. Behnes the sculptor 
has finished an interesting bust of the 
Princess Victoria, danghter of the late 
Duke of Kent. It is esteemed an excellent 
likeness, and affords a flattering estimate 
of the powers of the artist. This bust 
carries a strong general resemblance to 
the royal family, and has been said to bear 
a striking likeness to his present Majesty 
when a child. It will appear at the ap- 
proaching exhibition of the Royal Acade- 
my. We understand that Mr. Behnes is 
also at present employed in a full-length 
statue of his Majesty for the city of Dub- 
lin. Itis not yetin a state of sufficient 
forwardness for critical remark, but we 
have no doubt, from the well-known ta- 
lents of the artist, that the promises it at 
present holds forth will not meet disap- 
pointment. 

The Diorama.—This delightful exhibi- 
tion has re-opened with two new and in- 
teresting subjects; one a view in Switzer- 
land, the other of a Norman chapel. 
They confer infinite credit on the talents 
of the artists, MM. Bouton and Da- 
guerre. The Swiss view exceeds in inte- 
rest that of the Valley of Sarnen: we 
shall notice them in our next. 

Robson's British Cities. —The last eight 
of these charming engravings are publish- 
ed, and it is but justice to say that, unlike 
similar works in general, they surpassed 
their predecessors as they proceeded. 
With an elegant title, containing the ar- 
morial bearings of all the cathedrals, and 
vignette views of Canterbury, York, &c. 
there are seven views, viz. Westminster, 
London from Waterloo Bridge, Exeter, 
two of Durham, a second of London, and 
Peterborough. Westminster is a most 
charming moonlight picture, from the 
Surrey end of the bridge. The effect is 
enchantingly beautiful. The deep shades 
over the Abbey and Hall, and the bril- 
liant moonlight behind, afford delight- 
ful effect, heightened by the reflection 
in the Thames and the massy architec- 
ture of the parapet of the bridge, The 
views of London are faithful, and ex- 
cellently engraved; but they do not afford, 
with all their variety of object and asso- 
ciation, the grandeur of Durham, and its 
old cathedral, proudly eminent, with its 
ecclesiastical buildings, in all the pomp of 
its Catholic founders, and the prodigal 
wealth of their Protestant successors. 
The engraving of Durham from the N. E. 
is one of the most lovely landscapes we 
have ever beheld. Woods, buildings, 
hills, rivers, all unite in contributing to 
its beauty, in aid of which the graver of 
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Le Kenx seems to have exerted more than 
its usual portion of ability. Peterborough, 
as included in the landscape, is too flat to 
be picturesque ; the cathedral is the only 
fine object. Exeter, with its gloomy ca- 
thedral in the distance, the river, and 
trees, is charmingly interesting. The last, 
we agree with Mr, Britton, is the best por- 
tion of thiswork. We must not forget to 
notice the effect of the sky in these en- 
gravings. The variety, clearness, and 
beauty of the clouds surpass every effect 
we have before seen produced on copper. 
The light and shade are admirably ma- 
naged. As was to have been expected, 
there is an inequality of excellence in the 
plates, but as a whole we have seen no 
work of the kind with which we have been 
vratified. We note that Mr. Britton 
has announced the publication of the 
** Picturesque Antiquitics of British Ci- 
ties,” which we hail with satisfaction. 
British Diorama, at the Royal Bazaar, 
Oxford-street.—This exlubition consists of 
four very large pictures, painted by 
Messrs. Stanfield and Roberts. The first 
is a view of Lake Maggiore. The distant 
hills, the glassy water, the dark boats on 
its tranquil bosom, and the flush of a sum- 
mer sky diffused over every object pro- 
duce a romantic effect, and charm the 
gazer’s mind. The next picture is the 
Interior of St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor: this is a fine architectural painting. 
The colouring is too gay and gorgeous, 
but the building has been recently tricked 
out in the modern fashion, and is really 
too bright and showy. The third view is 
that of the Wreck of an Indiaman in a 
storm on the sea coast. The ship is dis- 
masted and on the rocks, with her bull 
nearly out of the water; some of the sea- 
men are already scattered among the 
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waves, and struggling for existence, others 
are just leaving the ship, and trusting 
themselves to the boats. The fourth and 
last is the Ruins of Tintera Abbey bv 
moonlight. The moonbeams on the roof. 
less walls are contrasted with the light of 
a sinall fire kindled by a group of Gypsies 
iu a corner of the ruins 

Pugin and Le Keua’s Architectural Anti- 
quities of Normandy.—We have seen the 
whole of this very interesting and beauti- 
ful work, which is completed. It contains 
eighty engravings, which so library of the 
architect or gentleman curious in antiqui- 
ties should be without; for the Gothic 
buildings of England and Normandy are 
essentially the same, grow one out of an- 
other, and harmonize completely. The 
present work, besides the Church of Grand 
Maladrerie, near Caen, contains five views 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Caen ; 
of St. Stephen, in the same city, ten; of 
the -Cathedral of Bayeux, eleven; of 
St. Quen, at Rouen, six; &c. &c.; from 
whence may be judged the extent and ac- 
curacy with which these subjects have 
been taken and preserved, for the benefit 
of art and the elucidation of ecclesiastical 
history. The most minute measurements 
of columns, friezes, windows, ornaments, 
arches, &c. are laid down, and the reader, 
or rather the observer, will not fail to see 
that the Anglo-Norman, Norman, Gothic, 
or English, &c. sprang from the same 
stock, was the work of nearly the same 
hands, and possessed the same beauties 
and defects. Great credit is due to the 
artists who have sv laboriously executed 
this expensive work, the numerous details 
in which must have required an enormous 
stock of patient labour, and we heartily 
congratulate them on its completion. 
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Royal Sor rely. T. H. Hall and W. 
Phillips, Esq. were admitted into the So- 
ciety, December 6, 1827. Professor Airy 
read a paper on the corrections in the 
elements of Delambre’s solar tables. On 
the 13th of the same month, Dr. Roget 
communicated a paper from J. Prinsep, 
Esq. of Benares, on the measurement of 
high temperatures. A paper by Sir G.S. 
Gibbes, M.D. was also read on alimentary 
substances. 

Linnean Soctety.— Ata recent meeting of 
the Society an extract of a letter from Dr. 
Rigby was read, on the ova of the hirudo 
medicinalis ; also an account, by the Rev, 
L. Guilding, of margarodes, a new genus 
of insects, found in the neighbourhood of 
ants’-nests. These insects issue from 


what is called the ground pearl, and ap- 
pear to be parasites on the ants. The en- 
tire want of a mouth is remarkable in this 
new insect, the food being absorbed by 
tubes in the fore-claws : it also possesses 
the extraordinary power of throwing out 
long filaments when in dry situations, 
supposed to be for preserving itself, by 
obtaining moisture.—18. Three new spe- 
cies of land-tortoise were exhibited by 
Mr. Bell; and a portion of Dr. Hamilton's 
commentary on the Hortus Malabaricus, 
was read.—Jan 15, 1828. Some speci- 


mens of ianthine, washed ashore in July 
last, in Oxwick Bay, near Swansea, many 
of them picked up alive, and yielding a 
beautiful dye, were exhibited by L. W. 
Dillwyn, Esq. 
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were found with them. A description 
was read of three new species of plants, 
natives of New Grenada, by M. Gondot, 
professor of botany at Bogota. 

Hull Literary aud Philosophical Society. 
—On Friday, the 18th of January, Mr. 
Edward Buckton read a paper of peculiar 
interest, on a subject which affords a large 
scope for research and discussion, both to 
the philosopher, the antiquary, and classi- 
calreader: ** The connexion between the 
manners and language of the people of 
England.’” Our limits are too confined to 
enable us to du justice to Mr. Buckton’s 
elaborate disquisition; an abridgment evea 
is out of the question. He seemed, how- 
ever, to elucidate the object of his lec- 
ture, that language ‘“‘the medium by 
which we communicate with our species, 
is, by the mind, moulded and adopted to 
its occasions and designs. Language and 
manners, being the offspring of thought 
and feeling, receive the impress by which 
we recognize their legitimate origin, much 
in the same manner as a child exhibits the 
lineaments of its parents.” Mr. Buck- 
ton then traced our language from the 
Saxon times to the present day, and ex- 
hibited the connexion between our lan- 
guage and different periods of our history. 
—His lecture was interesting and inge- 
nious. 

Medico-Botanical Society of London, 
March the l4th.—Ata meeting holden this 
day, Sir James M‘Grigor, K.C.T.S. Pre- 
sident, in the Chair, His Grace the Duke 
of Somerset, President of the Royal Insti- 
tution, was admitted an honorary fellow. 
The Earl Stanhope, F.R.S, Sir Alexander 
Jolnston, F.R.S. Le Comte de la Garde, 
John Fleming, M.D. F.R.S. Dr. Roupell, 
Dr. Dunlap, &c. were admitted fellows. 
Amongst the presents were numerous col- 
lections of Geographical Essays, presented 
by M. de Jomard the author; Dodonzwi 
Historia Plantarum 1615, presented by 
Lord Stanhope ; Segnier’s Plante Vero- 
nenses, presented by Mr. Short; a Spe- 
cimen of the Cashew apple, by Dr. Bar- 
clay, &c. Their Majesties the Emperors 
of Austria and the Brazils, having signi- 
fied their intention te become hovorary 
fellows, were respectively elected as such. 
Dr. Barclay, Mr. Lynn, and Dr. Whiting, 
were elected fellows. A communication 
from his Majesty the King of Wurtem- 
berg, addressed to Mr. Yosy, was read, 
assuring the Society that he had had great 
pleasure in giving directions for the trans- 
mission of the medicinal plants in his 
kingdom for the berbarium of the Society. 
A letter was read from W. Harding Read, 
Esq. his Majesty’s Consul General at the 
Azores, accompanied by a catalogue of 
the plants indigenous to those islands, with 
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their localities and provincial names. Mr. 
Frost delivered some observations on 
cinchona, (a splendid specimen of which 
was exhibited by Mr. Battley), on a re- 
sinous extract of cubebs, the essential 
oil of copaiba, an extract of senna, and 
of cinchona. The President having au- 
nounced that the anniversary dinner 
would be celebrated on Saturday, the 3d 
of May, at the Thatched House ‘Tavern, 
the meeting adjourned over to the 11th of 
April. 

Geological Society, December 1, 1827.— 
Two new fellows were elected; and a pas 
per read on the geology of Quebec and 
its vicinity, by J. ‘I’. Rigsby, Esq. M.D.— 
21. The reading of a paper was begun on 
a group of slate rocks in Yorkshire, be- 
tween the rivers Lune and Wharfe, from 
near Kirby-Lonsdale, to near Malham, by 
Mr. Phillips.—Jan, 4, 1826. Six new fel- 
lows were elected, and the reading of Mr. 
Phillips’s paper concluded. <A collection 
of fossil vegetables, from the Northum- 
berland and Durham collieries, were pre- 
sented by W. Hutton, Esq.; from whoma 
notice was read on the occurrence of chlo- 
ropheite in basaltic dykes in Northum- 
berland, and of carbonate of strontian in 
the lead measures near Hexham, 

The London University. — A general 
meeting of the subscribers to this import- 
ant Institution, was lately held at Free- 
masons’ Hall, Lord Auckland in the chair. 
A very favourable report of its progress 
was read by the secretary: and it ap- 
peared, in the course of some discussion, 
that the building was nearly completed, so 
as to promise the active commencement of 
the system of instruction, lectures, &c. 
&e. in October next; that most of the 
professors had been elected from among 
candidates of great acknowledged abili- 
ties ; that the plan of a botanical garden 
had been abandoned; and that, of a sub- 
scription amounting to 71,205/. (on Dec. 
Sist), 56,1152. 12s. had been expended, 
leaving a balance of above 13,000/. ia the 
treasury. A voluntary subscription was 
opened for the erection of an hospital, 
rather than that the funds of the Uni- 
versity should be diminished for that 
needful appendage. The affairs of the 
University appear to be as prosperous as 
its friends can desire. 

Captain Franklin. — Captain Franklin 
will, it is said, make another journey to 
the northern coast of America, in order to 
complete hissurvey,by traversing the space 
left between him and Captain Beechey. 

Astronomical Society, Dec. 14, 1627.— 
At this meeting a large mass of observa- 
tions, extending over a period of thirty- 
three years, was forwarded from Major 
Hodgson, surveyor-general of India. Jt 
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is by collecting and digesting detached 
observations, as well as by the proceed- 
ings of fixed observatories, that astrono- 
my must receive much greater advance- 
ment. A paper was read on the computa- 
tion of the geocentric places of the planets 
for ephemerides, by J. F. Littrow: the 
process was devised by M. Gauss, to avoid 
the very laborious calculations required 
by the usual method. M. L. communi- 
cated the formula, which give at once the 
geocentric right ascensions and declina- 
tions, as well as the distance, of the pla- 
net from the earth, in terms of the co- 
ordinates of the earth and planets at the 
instant of observation. An instrument, 
to illustrate some of the phenomena of 
rotation, contrived by Mr. Atkinson, of 
Newcastle, was exhibited by Mr. Rid- 
dle. 

The Literary Fund.—The annual general 
meeting of this Institution was lately held 
at the chambers in Lincola’s-lnn Fields. 
Lord Goderich and Lord Ellenborough 
were elected vice-presidents, in the room 
of the late Mr. Canning and Lord Radnor, 
and J. Cam Hobhouse, Esq. pro John 
Symmons, Esq. retired. Five vacancies 
in the Council, caused by deaths and by 
non-attendance, were filled up by the 
names, from the general committee, of 
Messrs. George Woodfall, Owen Rees, 
William Jerdan, Richard Blanshard, and 
William Tooke: and Messrs. T. Amyot, 
James Duncan, A. Spottiswoode (sheriff), 
Rev. H. Stebbing, and John Wilson, were 
added to the General Committee. The re- 
gistrars, treasurers, and auditors, were 
re-elected. A statement of the funds, &c. 
of the Society showed its flourishing con- 
dition. The ordinary receipts of the past 
year were 1156/. and the extraordinary 
receipts 446/. total 1602/. The disburse- 
ments were 1175/ or 15/. more than the 
ordinary receipts, but leaving a balance of 
above 430/. in the treasury. To this fund, 
the anniversary dinner, on the second 
Wednesday in May, will, no doubt, make 
a splendid addition, as many distinguished 
noblemen, and persons eminent in litera- 
ture, have promised to attend on that oc- 
casivoo. The Society has also a revenue 
from above 20,000/. in the public funds, 
the rents of houses, &c. 

Royal Academy. — W. Etty, Esq. has 
been elected a Royal Academician in the 
room of the late Mr. Flaxmap. 

Reyal Institution of Great Britain, Fri- 
day, Feb. 22d.—A particular account of 
the recent improvements in the art of 
printing was given by Mr. Cowper, late 
partoer with Mr, Applegarth. The pro- 
gress of the cylinder machine to its pre- 
sent perfect state was clearly explained by 


drawings, and wodels, and even by parts 


of the working machine. So perfect is 
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the mechanism, that a machine has beea 
made to print the paper as fast as eight 
men could lay it on and remove it. A 
machine has been erected at the “ Times" 
printing-oflice, by Mr. Cowper, which 
prints four thousand impressions in one 
hour, and the way in which it does this 
was fully explained by reference to mo- 
dels aud drawings. Numerous experi- 
ments were made in the library, appara- 
tus and instruments were placed upon the 
tables, and varions objects of art sus- 
pended from the walls.—Friday, Feb. 29. 
Mr. S. Solly, Jun. gave an account of the 
analogies aud differences between the 
skeletons of man and birds; the lecture 
was illustrated by numerous preparations 
and drawings. ‘The library tables were 
supplied with objects of interest in the 
usual manner.—Friday, March 7. The 
subject this evening was a continuation of 
that of the 15th of February. New cases 
of the illustration of sound were brought 
forward by Mr. Faraday, new illustrations 
and proofs of the theory previously ad- 
vanced, and a reference nade to the form- 
ation and reciprocation of beats, and the 
grave harmonic sounds.—Friday, March 
14. Mr. ‘Turrell gave an account of the 
chemical menostruuws used for biting in or 
etching upon steel plates, and illustrated 
their application by numerous experi- 
ments and reference to many works of 
art. He also more particularly described 
an instrument which he had before called 
a perspectograph, the use of which is to 
draw any object in correct perspective, by 
successively taking different points as 
they appear in the plane of the picture, 
and readily transferring them to the 
drawing paper. A very largespecimen of 
native Mexican silver was placed upon the 
library table, with other objects of inte- 
rest. 

Asiatic Society.—At a meeting of the 
Asiatic So: iety September 8th, the Hon. 
W. B. Bayley, Esq. vice-president, in 
the chair. Mr. E. Sterling presented to 
the museum a number of old coins found 
in Malwa, bearing the impressions of the 
Khilji sovereigns of Mando. Several 
coins also were presented by Mr. Halhed, 
which were dug up at Sabaswan, or Sas- 
wan, a fortress built upon the ruins of a 
Hindu fort, destroyed by Baber early in 
the sixteenth century. They bear on one 
Side the apparent outlines of a figure, and 
on the other the words Deva, or Malhia- 
deva; but very rudely and indistinctly 
executed. Several papers were received 
from Mr. Hodgson, descriptive of the 
written characters and classical writings 
of Nepal, and of the series of Bauddha 
teachers venerated in that country. Also 


a drawing aod description of the cele- 


brated column near Bettiya, on which the 
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same characters are inscribed as those on 
the Lot of Firoz Shah at Delbi and on 
the rock in Orissa, and have baffled, 
hitherto, every atkempt to decypher them. 
Some of them resemble Greek, aud others 
Ethiopic letters: but the resemblance is 
too partial to admit of any satisfactory 
identification. The pillar in questioa 
stands vear the village of Mathiya, about 
eleven miles W.N.W. of Bettiya, six or 
seveu from the Gunduk river, and about 
thirty miles from the mountains of Nepul. 
The whole country, to the base of the 
mountains, is perfectly free from hills, or 
even from stones, and there are no ves- 
tiges of any building of remarkable cha- 
racter or extent. The pillar is circular 
aud plain, about fifty feet high and three 
in diameter, and consists of a single block 
of granite. It has no base, and is said to 
extend as far below the surface as above 
it; an assertion that may be questioned, 
although it runs several feet uader ground. 
A neat fluted capital is surmounted by a 
round block, which is carved on its sides 
with a line of geese pecking the ground, 
aud above which rests a lion couchant. 
The upper jaw of the lion has been 
broken off; bat the pillar is in every other 
respect entire. The iuscription is carried 
round the shaft near the centre, and the 
characters are perfectly distinct. Next 
to the inscription, the subject that excites 
curiosity is the manner in which such a 
mass could be conveyed to this spot from 
a distance so considerable as that of 
the nearest mountains. The general cha- 
racter of the column is the same as inany 
to be met with in Nepal,and the figure 
ef the hon is precisely that of the ani- 


mal as represented in the Bauddha tem- 
ples of that kingdom. The Nepalese whe 
bave seen the pillar or the drawing, re 
cognise it as a structure familiar to their 
religious architecture; but they do not 
lay any distinct claim to its erection—the 
history of which is utterly lost. In con- 
nexion with the literature and religion of 
Tibet, and, indeed, of the whole of the 
Bhote countries, it appears that the pa- 
trovage of the Government has enabled 
the Hungarian traveller, M. C. de Koros, 
to proceed to Upper Bisahir, to prosecute 
his Tibetan studies for three years, im 
which period he engages to prepare a 
compreheusive grammar and vocabulary 
of the language, with an account of the 
literature and history of the country. 
These objects are the more desirable, as 
we understand Mr. De Koros considers 
the recent labours of Klaproth and Re- 
musat with regard to the language and 
literature of Tibet as altogether errone- 
ous. Mons. Remusat, indeed, admits the 
imperfectness of his materials; but Kla- 
proth, as usual, pronounces ex cathedrd, 
and treats the notion of any successful 
study of ‘Tibetan by the English in India 
with ineffable contempt. 

Chemistry. —A method more simple 
than any hitherto known, has been dis- 
covered for distinguishing barytes from 
strontium. It consists in pouring several 
drops of sulphuric acid, at 66 degrees, on 
the oxide to be proved. A considerable 
disengagement of caloric is immediately 
produced: if this takes place without in- 
candescence, the oxide is of strontium ; 
if with incandescence, the oxide is of 
barytes. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Academy of Sciences, Nov. 19 and 26, 
1€27.—-M. Legendre announced a disco- 
very of M. Jacobi, of Konigsberg, who 
has materially improved the important 
theory of elliptic functions. He submitted 
some of the principal results of these 
theorems of M. Jacobi, and stated the 
labours of this young mathematician on 
the theory of numbers. M. de Mirbel 
read a memoir on the origin, the deve- 
lopement, and the organization of the 
liber (the inner bark of plants), and the 
wood. M.Cagniart de Latour read some 
new experimental and theoretical re- 
searches on the properties of sound.— 
Dec. 3. MM. Dumeril, Girard, and F. Cu- 
vier reported rather favourably on M. Cha- 

rin’s memoir concerning the progressive 
motion of men and other animals. M. Biot 
read a memoir on the figure of the earth, 
confirming the conclusions to which the 


other observers and mathematicians had 
arrived, but proving the variation of gra- 
vity along the same parallel, and that on 
the same meridian the variation is not 
uniform.—10, MM. Gay Lussac, Vauque- 
lin, and Chevreul reported on the work of 
MM. Dumas and the younger Roulay—a 
memuvir on the formation of sulphuric 
ether : the report was highly compliment- 
ary, and recommended the publication of 
the paper by the Academy, among the pro- 
ductions of persons not members of their 
body. MM. Dupuytren and Dumeril de- 
livered a report on the interesting memoir 
of Dr. Lenn, of Geneva, relative to a new 
application of laryngotracheotomy. M. 
G. St. Hilaire read a memoir ona small 
species of crocodile living in the Nile ; its 
organization, its habits, and the motives 
which led the ancients to adore it under 
the name of Suchus. M. Cauchy read a 
memoir on the developement of functions 
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in rational fractions: on this subject, M. 
Lacroix referred to a paper of Euler's, in- 
serted in the Transactions of the Academy 
of St. Petersburgh.—17. MM. Desfon- 
taines, Mirbel, and Cassini reported on 
M. A. Brongniart’s memoir, entitled new 
observations on the spermatic granules of 
vegetables, which was recommended to 
the approbation of the Academy, and or- 
dered to be inserted in the ** Recueil des 
Savans Etrangers.”’ 

Archeology. —Excavations made during 
the last vear in that ancient part of the 
town of Limes, in the arrondissement of 
Dieppe, vulgarly known by the name of 
Caesar's Camp, bave furnished new proofs 
that those remains are of the greatest an- 
tiquity, and belong to the time of the 
Belgians, — that warlike people, repre- 
sented by Casar as the least civilised and 
the most formidable of the nations who 
inhabited the Gaulic countries, into which 
he carried the Roman arms and laws. 
Several curious antiquities, especially a 
cinerary urn, fourteen inches by eight, 
have been discovered during these exca- 
vations. The ruins of a Gallo-Roman 
village have also been found, between 
Bracquemont and Graincourt. 

Chlorine. — A French medical man, 
named Garnal, lately read to the Acadé- 
mie des Sciences a memoir on the treat- 
ment of pulmonary consumption, in which 
he spoke highly of fumigations of chlo- 
rine in that distressing complaint. It did 
not appear, however, that any of his pa- 
tients had experienced a radical cure; 
and it is said, that in some of the French 
hospitals in which the experiment has 
been tried, an exacerbation of the malady 
was the result. 

Education—A singular and very in- 
structive result may be drawn from a 
comparison between the Northern and 
the Southern departments of France, with 
reference, in the first place, to the state 
of education, and, in the second place, to 
the success of every description of indus- 
try. In 1420, 740,646 children were sent 
to school in the thirty-two departments of 
the North of France, and only 375,931 
from the fifty-four departments of the 
South. What occurred in 1827? That 
at the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the 
productions of French industry, the Nor- 
thern departments obtained thirty-nine 
gold medals, the Southern only ten; the 
Northern departments one hundred and 
twenty-seven silver medals, the Southern 
only twenty-five; the Northern depart- 
wents one bundred and eighty-six bronze 
medals, the Southern only thirty-four! 

French Academy.—At a recent sitting 
of the Académie des Sciences, the election 
took place of a corresponding member in 
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the chemical department of the Academy. 
There were seven candidates; among 
whom were Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow, 
and Mr. William Brande, of London. M. 
Arfwedson, of Stockholm, had the ma- 
jority of votes. 

Medicine.—Professor Delpech, of Mont- 
pelier, asserts that six thousand soldiers, 
afflicted with the itch, were cured in a 
few days ‘* by washing their bodies twice 
a day, first with soap and water, and af- 
terwards with a solution of the sulpburet 
of potass (about four drachms of the sul- 
phuret to a pint of distilled or fresh rose 
water).”—The Professor also states, that 
he has discovered, by comparative trials 
made in the hospital at Montpelier, that 
olive oil, rubbed over the skin, will as 
speedily cure those labouring under the 
disease, as the most powerful sulphureous 
preparations in common use. He says, 
that one hundred soldiers were entirely 
cured in an average period of seventeen 
days by this treatment. 

Aurora Borealis.—At a late sitting of 
the Académie des Sciences, M. Arago 
made several communications and state- 
ments tending to confirm his opinions 
(which have been controverted by Dr. 
Brewster and others) with respect to the 
effect on the magnetic needle produced by 
the Aurora Borealis, even when it is not 
visible on the spot, from not having pass- 
ed the horizon. 

Ultramarine.—It has been reported to 
the Académie des Sciences, that a M. Tu- 
nel has discovered the means of making 
an artificial ultramarine, which is finer 
and more brilliant than the natural; and 
which he can afford to sell at less than 
half the price of the natural. The process 
is a secret. 

Bigotry.—The Marquis d’Aultane, who 
acted formerly as chief of the staff to 
General Jourdan, at Madrid, died lately 
at Valraes. The Curé refused to read the 
usual prayers for the defunct, or to admit 
the body into the church, because, while 
living, the marquis seldom went to a place 
of worship, and had not confessed himself 
before he died. His family and friends 
immediately despatched a messenger to 
the Archbishop of Avignon, but he was 
absent, having gone to Paris. The Grand 
Vicar being then applied to, sent orders 
to the Curé to perform the funeral service 
over the deceased; but this he obstinately 
refused to do. The circumstance excited 
general indignation; and the whole town 
protested, while following the corpse to 
the grave, against such intolerance. 

State of the Public Libraries in Paris.— 
Bibliothéque du Roi, printed vols.500,000 ; 
MSS. 100,000; Medals, &c. 120,000; 
Privts, 1,500,000.— de Monsicur, books, 
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170,000; MSS. 6000.—de St. Genevieve, 
printed vols. 110,000; MSS. 2000.—da 
Magasin, printed vols. 93,000; MSs. 
4000.—de la Ville, printed vols. 42,000. 
Permission is requisite to visit the follow- 
ing — Bibliotheque de I'Institut, vols. 
70,000: Cabinet du Roi, 50,000; Cour 
de Cassation, 30,000 ; Ecole de Médecine, 
30,000 ; Chambre des Députés, 30,000 ; 
Collége Louis le Grand, 30,000 ; Invalides, 
25,900 ; Ecole Polytechnique, 24,000 ; 
Tribunal de Premier Instance, 20,000; 
Séminaire de St. Sulpice, 17,000 ; Affaires 
Etrangéres, 15,000; la Marine, 12,000 ; 
Archives du Royaume, 10,000; Chambre 
des Pairs, 10,000: Ministere de I’Inte- 
rieur, 10,000; au Dépdt de Cartes de la 
Guerre, 10,000 ; Préfecture de Police, 
8200; Ministere de la Justice, 6000; Dé- 
pot Central de l’Artillerie, 6000; Ecole 
Royale des Mines, 6000; Ecole Royale 
de Musique et Déclamation, 5000; Ecole 
Royale des Ponts et Chaussées, 4000 ; 
Ministere de la Guerre, 4000; Musée 
Royale, 3000 ; Imprimerie Royale, 3000 ; 
Observation, 2000 ; Ministére de la Ma- 
rine, 1500; Hopital des Quinze-Vingts 
(blind hospital!!) 1300; Mission Etran- 
gere, 1200; Cabinet du Roi, aux Tuile- 
ries, unknown; Ordre des Avocats, un- 
known. 

Academy of Medicine.—The Academy 
has distributed the prizes founded by the 
will of the late M. De Montyon, for those 
who shall have contributed to the im- 
provement of the healing art. Ten thou- 
sand francs have been awarded to Messrs, 
Pelletier and Caventon for the discovery 
of sulphate of quinine. The other ten 
thousand francs have been adjudged to 
M. Civiale, as the first who has practised 
Lithotritie, being a method of crushing, 
by means of an instrument, the stone in 
the bladder, and extracting it, and in this 
manner for having effected many cures. 
Medals were also distributed to several 
other medical men for having published 
works of great utility ; and to the late M. 
Laennec, five thousand francs were award- 
ed for the second edition of his work on 
Auscultation, which has lately been trans- 
lated into English. The Academy pro- 
posed, as a subject for the prize of one 
thousand francs, to be awarded in 1828, 
the following question :—‘* How far it 
uppears possible, from experience and 
observation, to prevent, by mechanical 
means, the ahsorption of deleterious sub- 
stances in general, and in particular of 
the rabid virus?” 

French Expedition. — Accounts have 
been received from the French expedition 
under the command of Captain Durville, 
dated at ‘Tonga-Tabou, one of the Friend- 
ly Islands, by which it appears that the 


Astrolabe has been nearly wrecked by a 
violent tempest, which drove her on the 
rocks. Although she was got off, it was 
with the loss of most of her anchors and 
cables ; and she is in so shattered a state, 
that great apprehensions are cnatertained 
for her safety in that sea of coral shoals. 

French Industry.—The Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry in 
France exhibits great and laudable ac- 
tivity. A number of medals and other 
rewards have lately been distributed to 
various agriculturists, manufacturers, &c, 
and prizes of differeat amount are offered 
for the productions and inventions of the 
present year: among others, two thoa- 
sand francs for the fabrication of bricks, 
tiles, &c. by machinery; one thousand 
francs for a machine to shave the hair off 
the skins employed in hat-making; two 
thousand francs for an isinglass, or other 
substance capable of clarifying beer; six 
thousand francs for a factitious ultrama- 
rine; three thousand francs for the fabri- 
cation of paper from the bark of the morus 
papyrifera; two thousand four hundred 
francs for a new method of silvering look- 
ing-glasses; one thousand five hundred 
francs for the improvement of the mate- 
rials employed in copper-plate engraving ; 
five thousand frances for the desiccation of 
meats ; six hundred francs for a mill for 
cleansing buck-wheat ; various prizes for 
the construction of simple instruments 
for extracting sugar from beet-root; for 
the importation into France, and the cul- 
tivation, of plants useful in agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, &c.&c. The 
amount of the prizes offered is one hun- 
dred and twenty-two thousand five hun- 
dred francs. 

American Antiquilies.—Mr. Warden has 
presented to the French Academy his work 
entitled ** Researches into the Antiquities 
of the United States of North America,” 
and has accompanied the presentation with 
some very interesting details, adding se- 
veral notices, nut less curious, of the mo- 
numents of Palenqué, in the ancient pro- 
vince of Guatimala. The first of these 
antiquities, hidden for so long a time in 
the thick forests of the New World, con- 
sist of considerable works, which extend 
from the south shores of Lake Erie to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along the Missouri tu 
the Rocky Mountains. These monuments, 
of various form and size, and the objects 
of antiquity discovered up to the present 
period, comprehend, 1. fortifications; 2, 
tumuli; 3. parallel earthen walls; 4.sub- 
terraneous walls of earth and brick; 5. 
openings in the earth, which have been 
called wells; 6. rocks with inscriptions ; 
7. idols ; 8. shells belonging to other coun- 
tries; and, 9. mummies. One of the for- 
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tifications, situated in the state of Ohio, 
covers a surface of above a lundred acres, 
and is surrounded by a wall of earth, 
twenty feet thick at its base, and twelve 
feet high; and by a ditch of about twenty 
feet wide. On the fortifications, and on 
the tomuli, trees have been found of a 
prodigious size, and on which four hun- 
dred annual circles of vegetation are dis- 
tinctly observable. It is to be remarked, 
that the modero Indians are igaovrant of 
the use of tumuli, aud do not make in- 
trenchments. The idols discovered in the 
state of Tennessee, and at Natchez, ia 
the state of Mississippi, the marine shells 
of the genus murez, found in an ancient 
fortification in Kentucky, the mummies 
of the calcareous caverns in the same 
state, and the hieroglyphie inscriptions on 
a rock in the state of Massachusetts, are 
also very important facts in considering 
the great question of the origin of the 
Americans. According to Mr. Warden, it 
may be inferred from them, that the val- 
ley of Ohio, from the country of the Illi- 
puis to Mexico, bas been inhabited by a 
people very different from that by which 
it was occupied at the epoch of its disco- 
very by the French colonists of Canada 
and Louisiana, Every thing respecting 
the vrigin, the duration, and the extinc- 
tion of that peuple, is enveloped in impe- 
netrable mystery. It cannot, however, 
be doubted that it was much more civilised 
thao any Indian people existing when 
America was discovered. Nevertheless, 
that civilisation was tritling compared with 
the civilisation of the ancient inhabitants 
of Paleaqué. The remains found in the 
latter country prove that its monuments 
must have rivalled those of the greatest 
cities of Europe ; and that its people must 
bave arrived at a high cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties. The line of fortifi- 
cations and tumuli extending itself from 
Mexico to the great lakes of the United 
States, it is not impossible but that the 
ancient inbabitants of Ohio were a colony 
from Palenqué, placed there to facilitate 
conquest aad commerce. This question 
might be solved if any competent person 
would examine the skulls of the skeletons 
found in the valley of Ohio, and compare 
them with those found at Palenqué; the 
pointed head and the physiognomy of 
which differ from those of all kaown na- 
tions. The monuments of Palenqné are 
certainly the most astonishing discovery 
that bas been made in America. They 
prove that the continent called the New 
World was peopled much more anciently 
than has hitherto been supposed, since it 
contains vestiges of arts, respecting which 
all tradition is silent. 

Wire Bridge.—A suspension wire- bridge 
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has been constructed over the Charente, 
at Jarnac, in the west of France. 

Ancient Egyptian Culit.—The follow- 
ing is a summary of a wemoir on some 
standards of the ancient Egyptian cubit, 
recently discovered, communicated by M. 
Girard to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris. The first was found in 1799, by 
M. Girard himself, in the ancient nilome- 
ter of the isle of Elephantine, described 
by Strabo. This unit of measure was 
divided into twenty-eight fingers, and into 
seven palms; its absolute length was 527 
millimetres = 20748 English inches. A 
second standard was found in 1822, in the 
ruins of Memphis, by M. Drovetti, the 
French Consul-general in Egypt. This 
cubit was divided into seven palms; its 
length, measured with the greatest preci- 
sion by MM. Plana and Bidone, is 523-53 
millimetres = 20-61 English inches. A 
third standard of the same description 
was also found at Memphis by M. Dro- 
vetti, and is now in Paris in the Royal 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, which is 
soon to be opened to the public; this is 
also divided into seven parts, and its abso- 
lute length is 525 millimetres = 20669. 
Lastly, a fourth standard, destined for the 
Museum at Florence, was discovered by 
M. Anastasy, Swedish consul in Egypt; 
its length is 526-5 millimetres=20°728 
English inches. Like the others, it is di- 
vided into seven palms, or twenty-eight 
fingers. From these data, M. Girard con- 
siders the length of the Egyptian cubit as 
irrevocably fixed, and its mean value may 
be stated at 20°68875 inches, English mea- 
sure. The difference between the extreme 
limits above mentioned, serves to explain 
in the clearest manner a passage of Pliny, 
concerning the length of a side of the great 
pyramid, and to determine the true length 
of the stadium (of 700 to a degree) known 
to geographers by the nawe of the sta- 
dium of Eratosthenes. This discovery of 
the true length of the stadium of Alexan- 
dria, allows, what has long been denied, 
a comparison to be made of the degree of 
the terrestrial meridian, measured by Era- 
tosthenes, with that which the known 
figure of the earth assigns; and it appears 
that the result obtained by this great ma- 
thematician, whose labours excited the 
admiration of antiquity, is a mean be- 
tween the length of a degree at 45°, and 
that which Bouguer ascertained under 
the equator, and exactly in the proportion 
to be expected from the position of places 
situated between Syene and Alexandria, 
the extreme points of the arc which Era- 
tosthenes measured. 

GERMANY. 

Herodotus—Apb interesting work has re- 
cently been published at Berlin, from the 
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pen of M. Heyse, in which several dis- 
puted questions respecting the life and 
travels of Herodotus are very ably and 
modestly treated. M. Heyse considers 
the period of the birth of the great his- 
torian to have occurred in the first year of 
the 74th Olympiad, 484 years before 
Christ, and six years after the battle of 
Marathon. The father of Herodotus was 
Lyxes, his mother was Rhæo or Dryo, 
and among his relations was the epic poct 
Panyasis. After discussing the point at 
some length, and qualifying various for- 
mer assertions on the subject, M. Heyse 
gives it as his opinion that Herodotus read 
bis history at the Olympic games, in the 
Blst Olympiad; but that at that time it 
consisted merely of fragments. Twelve 

ears afterwards, in the #4th Olympiad, 
Herodotus went to Thurium with a colony. 
He was then forty years old; and he com- 
pleted his history, in that town, in the 
first year of the 93d Olympiad. He must 
therefore have been more than eighty 
when he died, at Thurium. M. Heyse 
thinks that Herodotus was never married. 
As for his travels, he visited Asia, Crete, 
Cyprus, Pheenicia, Syria, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, Assyria, ani Media. In Africa, 
he went over Egypt; but did not pene- 
trate into the interior of Libya. The 
author affirms that he was at Cyrene, but 
doubts his having been at Carthage. Fi- 
nally, in Europe, Herodotus travelled in 
Thrace, Macedonia, Italy, and, probably, 
Sicily ; bat the precise epoch of any of 
his journeys and voyages cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

The Christian Era.—The precise period 
of the birth of our Saviour has frequently 
been the subject of discussion among chro- 
nologists; by some of whom it has been 
asserted that it took place four years be- 
fore the vulgar era. Dr. Munter, of Co- 
penhagen, has published a little treatise, 
full of erudition, in which he maintains 
that it occurred about six years before 
the vulgar era; so that the present year 
ought to be called 1834. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Abolition of Capital Punishment.—What- 
ever may be said or done to the contrary, 
the spirit of philosuphy, and that of hu- 
manity, which is inseparable from it, con- 
tinue to make a rapid progress in all coun- 
tries, and will end in universal reform, 
We have just heard, and we hasten to in- 
form our readers, that the Grand Council 
of the Valais, in Switzerland, has publish- 
ed a decree abolishing the punishment of 


death. This great and generous determi- 
nation augurs most favourably for the 
success of similar efforts which are mak- 
ing both in Bavaria and at Geneva, and 
the success of which are confidently anti- 
cipated. The example which the canton 
of Valais gives to Europe by an act which 
must be regarded as one of the happiest 
results attending the discussion of the 
points most interesting to philesophy and 
morals, will not, we should hope, remain 
Without imitators. Grant that it may be- 
come the signal of general reform in the 
criminal legislation, so rigorous, not to 
say barbarous, in nearly all the states of 
Europe! Grant that, after having brought 
about the gradual abolition of a punish- 
ment which the most celebrated publicists 
have regarded as exceeding the attribu- 
tions of human justice, it may also lead tu 
the abolition of most of these irrevocable 
penal inflictions, which, in shutting out 
those whom they affect from all hope of 
reconciliation with society, would seem 
to connect the quilty with his crime, and 
only spare his life to render it a burden 
and disgrace !—French Paper. 
RUSSIA, 

Progress of Crime.—An interesting table 
has been published at St. Petersburgh, con- 
taining a statement of various events and 
accidents that have occurred during the 
last five years, from which the following 
is an extract :— 


1828. 184. 1895. 109. ine7 


Murders. .... 1099 1987 1110 loys 1¢e6 
Suicides ....... 6 1000 W656 O66 1076 
Robberies...... 210 199 156 OTs 


Destroyed by Fire 
-—Churches aud >52 41 33 50 ww 


Couvents 
Hlouses in Town 139% 80% 1142 1040 e067 
Farm Houses 23,681 13,535 15,406 03,007 23,375 


AFRICA, 

Fernando Po, Nov. 17.--Captain Owen 
is indefatigable in his exertions to get 
forward this little colony; and is most 
ably assisted by Captain Harrison. It was 
on bis arrival covered with a great many 
large trees, and a very thick jungle of 
underwood : most of the latter has been 
cleared away; it is some of the finest 
wood in the world. On the cleared ground 
there are already many huts built, tents 
erected, forges set, saw-pits dug, &c. &c. 
Mr. Park, the son of Mungo Park, and a 
new African traveller, left Accra 29th of 
Sept. 1627 :—went to Mampong, Aqua- 
pim, where he arrived 2d of Oct. ;—5th, 
to Acrapong, chief town of Aquapim ; left 
it on the 10th for Aquamba, and arrived 
there on the l6th of October. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Potatees.—The following plan of raising 
potatoes will be found, on trial, to be pre- 
ferable to the present method. Take mid- 
dling-sized potatoes, soak them for eight 
or twelve hours, according to their dry 
state, in water, or in the drainings of a 
dung-heap, which will saturate the pota- 
toes with a very rich nutritious juice, invi- 
gorating their vital principle, and enabling 
the potatoes to grow and exist on their 
own resources or nature, without depend- 
ing on the rain or the moisture of the lands 
for support. After the land is well dug or 
ploughed, mark it out in rows eighteen 
inches asunder; each row is to be made 
into a trench in the same manner as you 
make trenches for celery; each trench to 
be nine inches deep and twelve wide. 
The dirt that is removed to form the 
trenches to be put on each side of them. 
Dig the bottom of the trench evenly, and, 
as you dig it, plant your potatoes four or 
five inches deep, and twelve inches apart. 
Place your manure in the trenches after 
the potatoes are planted. When the po- 
tatoes are grown six inches high, pull 
down around them some of the earth ly- 
ing on each side of the trenches; this is 
to be continued until the surface of the 
land is level. By this plan an accession 
of earth is made to the potatoe plants ina 
way most likely to be beneficial to them, 
allowing an uniform influx of rain water, 
an exclusion of the rays of the sun, and 
a preservation of the horizontal shoots 
of the plants, thereby insuring the best 
crop. 

Use of Salt to Stock,—Sir Jobn Sinclair 
transmitted to ** The Farmer's Journal” 
the following useful information relative 
to giving salt to sheep, which was commu- 
nicated to him by a very extensive and in- 
telligent farmer, Mr. Vyse, of Hockley, 
near Birmingham ;—About the year 1316, 
Mr. Vyse bad about two hundred ewes in 
lamb, and in February, when near lamb- 
ing, they became very poor, slipped their 
lambs, and any lambs they had were un- 
healthy and lived only for a day or two. 
A friend advised him to give them some 
salt. For that purpose he had a sufficient 
number of troughs made to put their food 
in, cut their hay into chaff, and mixed a 
small quantity of salt with it, adding, for 
the first week, alittle bran. In less than 
a fortnight a visible awendment took 
place. The lambs that were yeaned, after 
this practice began, had a very healthy ap- 
pearance ; the ewe suckled well, and not 
ooly their Jambs, but they themselves be- 
came fat. For several years before he had 
losta number of lambs, the land he occupied 
being cold, wet, and poor. He has conti- 


nued to give them ehaff and salt every win- 
ter since ; but although many of his neigh- 
bours have lost a great number by the rot, 
his sheep have done well and kept sound. 
Mr. Vyse states, that for the sake of eco- 
nomy, he gives his horses barley, when it 
is cheaper than beans or oats; and that, 
instead of steeping it, he gives it dry, but 
broken in a malt mill. 

On Curl in Potatoe-—Some people 
ascribe the curl in potatoes to a stiff clay 
soil, in which the potatoe cannot push its 
roots. Sume of my neighbours ascribe 
this disease to the over-ripeness of the 
seed of last year; and they mention a 
farmer who raises two potatoe crops each 
season, the first for use and the second 
for seed, which of course has not time to 
ripen. By planting this green or unripe 
seed, he is said never to have had a curl 
in his field. [ imagine the same effect 
might be produced by planting only the 
top-eye, or that which is farthest from the 
filament on which the potatoe grows. 
This end of the potatoe is far from being 
so ripe, or so replete with starch, as the 
opposite end. Hence, in using potatoes 
during the winter, the largest and best 
night have their top-ends cut off, and laid 
up in barrels and other places, where they 
might be defended from frost, to be plant- 
ed as seed during spring. This would 
take very little nutriment from the po- 
tutoes, because the top end is watery, and 
far less nutritive than the opposite end, 
which is first formed. I remember trying 
this experiment, on a small scale, many 
years ago; and, as far as I recollect, the 
top eyes were more early, and yielded 
upwards of a third more produce, than 
the same number of bottom eyes that were 
planted near them.—Scotch Magazine. 

Hedge Culling, ly Francis Blaikie.— 
** There is a general rule which should be 
particularly attended to in performing the 
operation of cutting white-thorn hedges, 
or indeed in cutting almost every bush or 
tree, and never should be departed from 
but upon particularoccasions. This grand 
or golden rule is comprised in two short 
words of one syllable—cut up! I mark 
this expression strongly, because I consi- 
der the practice to which it alludes of 
great importance ; and I well know that 
many intelligent men, who have never 
given the matter a thought, do not (even 
atthe present day) know that there is any 
difference in the effect between cutting up 
and cutting down. A moment’s reflection 
will show that it is impossible for an edge 
tool to pass through a piece of timber 
without Causing a severe pressure against 
ene or both sides of the wood, beeause the 
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tool occupies space. The tecth of a saw 
drag the chips out of the cut, and give the 
space requisite for the tool to pass ; butan 
edge tool can ouly pass by pressure. Sup- 
pose a piece of timber to be laid horizon- 
tally, and a heavy edge tool to be let fall 
perpendicularly upon the middle of it, the 
pressure will be equal on both sides ; this 
is the effect caused by shears in clipping 
hedges; the ends of the stub, and the 
shoot or branch cut off, are alike in- 
jured. Again; suppose the piece of tim. 
ber to be laid upon a slope or inclined 
plane, the pressure from the blow of the 
axe will be proportionably greater upon 
the lower than upon the upper end of the 
piece of wood, according to the incline of 
the plane on which the timber is laid. 
And in cutting the stem of a bush or young 
tree which is growing upright, if the blow 
is struck down, nearly the whole pressure 
falls on the stub, which is thereby shat- 
tered to pieces, while the stem cut off is 
left sound; but when the blow is struck 
up (as it always should be) the effect is 
reversed; the stub is then left souud 
and smooth, and the stem cut off is shat- 
tered. When the trees or bushes are cut 
down, and the stubs left shattered (as they 
inevitably must be when so treated) the 
wet descends through the clefts of the 
stub into the stool or crown of the roots ; 
it there generates canker, and produces 
premature decay inthe plant. The young 
shoots which spring from such stubs may 
be numerous, but they will be puny and 
feeble, scarce able to support their own 
weight, and the first high wind or heavy 
fall of snow will break them down. This 
is frequently the case when a hedge is cut 
in this manner; the snow bears the whole 
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mass of young shoots into the ditch, when, 
if not entirely spoiled, they are much in- 
jured, and the only remedy is to cut the 
whole to the stub a second time. Even 
under this calamity, it is but seldom the 
farmer attributes his misfortune to the 
right cause; he attaches the whole blame 
to the elements, never dreaming that he 
himself is in the least culpable from inat- 
tention. When hedges are cut up, the stub 
is left sound and smooth, the wet does not 
penetrate through the stub into the crown 
of the roots, canker is not encouraged, 
and the young shoots grow up strong and 
healthy, and able to contend against the 
vicissitudes of weather.” 

American Blizht —In the * Gardener's 
Magazine,” Mr.C. Sharp, of Ross, strongly 
recommends a thick solution of lime (made 
by pouriog boiling water on unslaked lime) 
as an application for the destruction of the 
Aphis Lanigera, or American blight on 
apple-trees. He applied it to two codlin 
trees atfected with the blight with com- 
plete success. He also had the trees in 
his garden washed with the solution up 
to the forks last spring, and the conse- 
quence was increased vigour and an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. The application of 
lime and water, as recommended by Mr. 
Sharp, to apple-trees is so beneficial that 
we are Surprised it is not more generally 
adopted, as by destroying the moss which 
forms on the bark, and insects that breed 
in the interstices, it gives additional vi- 
gour to the trees, and the coating of lime 
also protects them!from sudden changes 
in the weather. If a little common lamp- 
black is added to the wash, the appearance 
of the trees will be more agreeable to 
those who do not like a white-wash. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Hydraulics —Some hydraulic machinery 
has been invented by Mr. Harvey, of Lang- 
port, and erected at the Langport Arms, 
which not only brings from the immense 
distance of nearly four hundred feet an 
incessant supply of excellent water, but 
conveys it, at the same time, to the most 
elevated and distant parts of the whole pre- 
mises at which it may be required, with 
as little labour as is requisite for working 
a common pump, and with less lability 
of being thrown out of repair. 

Mimic Gold.—A gentleman at Leghorn 
has invented a new metallic compound, 
which he calls Artimomantico, resembling 
gold in colour and weight. Snuff-boxes 
made of it are mistaken for pure gold. It 
is of the same weight as gold of 18 carats, 
and can be made like that of 24, Ata 
manufactory of it established at Bologna, 
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buttons are made of it at avery cheap rate, 
and when new they resemble the most 
highly gilt buttons. The Artimomantico 
is soft, and bends, and las « great superi- 
ority to other gold-coloured metals in not 
tarnishing. A metallic alloy for plating 
iron, and protecting it from rust, has been 
invented by the same gentleman. It is 
easily and cheaply applied, forms an 
amalgam with the iron, penetrates sowe 
depth, and effectually protects it from 
rust. This —— it derives froi its re- 
fusing to unite with oxygen at common 
temperatures, or even when artificially 
heated. It is formed out of many metals. 
It does not increase the hardness of the 
articles to which it is applied, nor does it 
efface the finest lines on the surface. It 
does not injure the temper of knives. 
Four ounces of this composition are suffi- 
7. 
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cient to cover an iron bedstead. A com- 
pany, with a large capital, has been al- 
ready formed at Bologna for coating iron- 
work; and they are now drawing out 
plates, which can be united to one another 
by beat, without any injury to the coat- 
ing. 

Mechanical Hand.—An artificial band 
has been made by Mr. Jolin Veith, den- 
tist, of Edinburgh, which is constrncted so 
as tO Answer most Necessary purposes : 
the joints of the thumb and fingers are all 
complete; and besides being able to ma- 
nage a knife and fork with ease, the person 
using it can, by the action of a spring, 
hold a book, make a pen, and do many 
other things with equal facility. When 
not in use, the artificial hand, covered 
with a glove, can be placed in any posi- 
tion the wearer chooses, and is then not 
distinguishable from the natural one. 

Crane.—An engineer, named Wright, 
has constructed, at the West-India Docks, 
acrane for raising heavy weights on an 
entirely new principle—that of the appli- 
cation of the lever, assisted by wedges, 
instead of the usual plan of wheel and 
pinion for multiplying power. The power 
of two men with the patent crane is capa- 
ble of lifting from two-and-a-half to three 
times the weight lifted through the same 
space in a given -time by the best-con- 
structed cranes on the old principle of 
wheel machinery. This economy of power 
must prove highly valuable on board ship 
when there is a scarcity of hands. 

Windmills attached to Ships’ Pumps.— 
The brig Hanrah, Bartlett, for Plymouth, 
in Jat. 35. 34. long. 20. passed an English 
ship standing south ; hoisting at ber main- 
mast a blue signal, with a white field. 
Captain Bartlett states that in his ont- 
ward passage the ship leaked very badly, 
making 3000 strokes per hour, and had it 
not been for a windmill which he had at- 
tached to the pump the ship must have 
filled. All the crew were completely worn 
out with constant pumping, and had no- 
thing but gales for 35 days. When blow- 
ing fresh, the mill would pump 2461 
strokes per hour. 

Steel.—A discovery has, it is stated, been 
made in the arts in Paris, which promises 
to be of the highest importance. An Eng- 
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lish gentleman has succeeded in making 
the best sheer steel from Mr. Crawshay's 
common No. 2 iron. He asserts that by 
his process he is able to convert the very 
worst iron of any country into sheer steel. 
If this result be obtained from iron of an 
inferior quality, it mav be expected that 
from the best iron a still superior quality 
of steel may be obtained, so as shortly to 
supersede the necessity of applying to 
Sweden for iron. A Knife of this steel is 
described as of a temper to cut iron like 
wood, and a file to be superior to all pre- 
ceding manufactures. It appears that by 
the new process the steel acquires a greater 
degree of hardness than by the former 
methods, while it is also much tougher, 
therefore highly valuable for mining ope- 
rations. The gentleman is coming to Eng- 
land to communicate his discovery, which 
ought to be made generally public. 

Rocket.—Mr. Dennett, of Newport, bas 
invented a species of rocket, and several 
experiments have been made to exemplify 
the efficacy of applying their projectile 
force to preservation of life from shbip- 
wreck. It has been proved, that by this 
invention a line may be safely conveved 
from the shore to a stranded ship, or from 
a ship to the shore, or may be affixed to 
the rigging or other parts of a wreck, so 
as to afford certain assistance should the 
crew become so exhausted, or benumbed 
with cold, as to be incapable of bodily la- 
bour. By an ingenious contrivance the 
rockets affix themselves in the ground, so 
that ifa boat can be got overboard it may 
be hauled on shore by the line; or a man 
may secure his landing through the surf, 
and perform the subsequent operations for 
saving the crew. 

Impervious Silk, &c.— Mr. Davis, an 
eminent chemist in Manchester, has just 
invented a process by which cotton, silk, 
or woollen may be rendered completely 
impervious to water, without altering in 
the least the appearance of the substance 
to which it may be applied. Mr. Davis 
states that the silk, &c. may be prepared 
in any stage of its manufacture with equal 
success, and that no chemical agent with 
which he is acquainted, except such as 
would destroy the silk, will have any effect 
upon it. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED, 


J. Weiss, of the Strand, for improvements on in- 
struments for bleeding horses and other animals. 
January 26, 18e3. 

A. Applegarth, in Crayford, Kent, for improce- 
meuts in block prenting. January C6, 1608. 

D. Currie, of Regent-strect, for « method of pre. 
verving gtaip, and other vegetable and auimal sud- 


stauces, and liquids,—communicated to him bys 
ftormzoer. January 31, 1828. : 

W. Nairn, of Dane-street, Edinburgh, for a new 
or improved method of propelling vessels through 
or on the water, by the aid of steam or other me- 
chanical foree, Feb: uary 5, 1888. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Teutonic Antiquities; or, Historical and Geogra- 
rien! Sketches of Rowan avd Barbarian History. 
By C. Chatfield, Esq. 8vo 7s. 6d. 


AKCHIITECTURE, 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public Build- 
ings of Loudon, Vol. Il. completing the work, 
Bvited by J. Britton, Esq. The Engravimes by Le 
Keus, Rofle, Gladwin, &c. trom di.wings by Pu 
gin, 2d. 12+. 6d, the entire work, 52. 5s. Medium, 
Bi. Hs. proois on ludia paper, 144. 14s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Dodd’s Connoisseur’s Kepository ; or, a Biogra 
phical History ot Pamters, Eugravers, Sculptors, 
&c. Pat lll. 8s. avd 16s. 

Memos of the Lite and Travels of John Led- 
yard, the Alnmecan Lraveller, From bis Journals 
and Correspondence, Now first published. 1 vol, 
pos' 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the year 
1888, Containing memoirs of persons who died in 
1826-7. Bvo. 15s, 

EDUCATION, 

An Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan. 
guage. By the Rev. F. E. J, Valpy. A. M. 1 vol. 
13s. 6d. 

Gieek Exercises; or an Introduction to Greck 
Prose Composition, &c. By John Kenrick, M, A. 
8vo. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Roman Literature during the 
Augustan Age. Vol. 111, By John Dunlop, Esq. 
Bvo. 1s, 

The Lue of Napoleon Buonaparte. By William 
Hazlitt. Vols. 1, and II. 8vo. 30s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

The Lectures ot Abernethy. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Researches into the causes, nature, and treat- 
ment of the more prevalent Diseases of India, and 
of warm climates generally. By James Annesley, 
Esq. Vol. 1. 7!. 7s. with plates. 4.0, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Emigration practically cousidered; with detail- 
ed directions to Eongran's proceeding to British 
North Ameren, &c. In a Letter to Wilmot Horton, 
M.P. By A. C. Buchanan, Esq. 8x0. 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Brougham's Speech on the State ot the Laws, 
The only authentic edition. Bvo, 5s. 6d, ; 

M:morials of Shakspeare; or, Sketches of his 
Character and Genius, by various writers. Col- 
lected and edited, with a preface aud notes, by 
Nathan Drake, M.D. Bvo. 

Elements ot Rhetorick, By Richard Whately, 
D.D. Bvo 12s. 

Description of the Cireus situated on the Via 
Appia, near Rome, with some account of the Cu- 
ceasian Games. By the Rev. R. Burgess. 6vo. 


Qs. Od. , 

The Public Economy of Athens, &e. &c. Trans- 
lated trom the German of Augustus Boeckh. 
£ vols. Bvo. U. 6s. 

Tables of Specific Gravities and Equivalents. By 
W. I. Brande, F. K.S. 8s, 6d. 

The Mechauies’ Magazine. Vol. VIII. 8s. 

A Manual ot Hydro- Dynamics, chiefly translated 
from the Manuel) d’Electricite Dynamique,’ &e. of 
J. F. Demonterrand, with notes, &c. By Jaines 
Cumming, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Mechanical Problems, adapted to the Course of 
Reading pursued i the University of Cambridge. 
8vo. 7s. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History 
delivered in the University of Dublia. By Geoige 
Miller, D.D, 8vo,. 11. 4s, 

Selections trom Shakspeare, By Benjamin 

Oakly, Esq. &vo. 7s. 
_ Plain Advice to Landlords and Tenants, Lode- 
Ing- house ker pers oud Lodgers. By the Author of 
* Plaww lostructions to Exrcutors and Adwaunistta 
lors, and * Plain Advice on Wills,” @s. 64, 

A Treatwe ou the care, treatmrot, aad training 
of the English huce-lione. By Ro Darsill, V.S. 
3 lu d wol. Bwo,. Tl, ts, 

thisto of the Court of Chaneer c. 
Joseph Paine, Bro. 15s, 7 * 

The Northumberland Household Book. The 

regulations aud establishment of the Household of 
Henry Algernon Percy, the ttth Earl of Northam. 
berland, ot lus Castles of Wresli aud Lekiuteld, 
Edited by Bishop Percy. 8vo. LI, Is, 
— King Levry the Eignth’s Household Book; be 
ng wo account of the Privy. Purse expenses of that 
monarch trom 15°9 to 155%, now first printed from 
the origival MS., with notes and illustrations, by 
N. Hi. Nicolas. ® 0. Il. Is. 

Letters addressed to a Young Peison in India, 
calculated to aflord Instruction for his Conduct ia 
veneral, &c. By Lieutenant Colonel John Briggs. 
Bro, 7s Od. 

Mornings in Spring; or, Retrospections, Biogra- 
nical, Critical, and Ai torical, by Nathan Drake, 

. D. 2 vols. 18s. 


NUVELS, TALES, &c. 


Salath‘el; a Story of the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The Koue. 3 vols. post Bvo, 

‘The Kuzziibash; A Tale of Khorasan. 3 vols. 
Bvo. Il Lis. Gd, 

The History of George Godfrey, Related by 
Himself, 3 vols. Bvo. IL. Bs, Gd. 

A Second Series of the Fairy Legends of the 
South of Ireland. U. Is. 

Italian Vengeence and English Forbearance, a 
——— By Selina Davenport. 3 vols. 12mo. 

s Of. 

Tales and Legends, By the Authors of the Odd 
Volume. 3 vols. post Bvu. 11. Ils. 6d. 


POBIURY. 


Dunwich: a Tale of the Splendid City. In Four 
Centos. By James Bird 6e0o. 7s. 64. 

‘lhe Potter's Art; a Poem, in three Cantos, 
12mo. 3s. 

lhe Man of Ton. A Satire. 8vo. 5s, 64, 

Peter Cornchps; a Tale of Real Life, with other 
Poems and Songs. By Alexander Rodgeis. 41 vol. 
12mo. 5s. 

Illustrations of Anglo Saxon Poetry. By J. J. 
Conybeare. 1 vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Juitm,aPoem. By T. Noble. 12mo. 3s. 

‘The Poetical Melange. 3 vols, 12mo. 11, 10s, 

Ephemerices ; of occasional Poems. Written in 
Scotland and South Atnica. By Thomas Pringle. 
Bvo. 

The Impious Feast; a Poem, in ten Books. 
By Robert Landur, M.A, 10s, 6. 

Don Pedro; a Tragedy. By Lord Porchester. 
Bvo, 4s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Considerations on Miracles, &c. By the Rey. 


C. W. Le Bas. 8vo. 65. 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science. By the 
Rev. G. Payne. 8vo. 12s. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (Savary, 
Minister of Police under Nepoleon), which have 
been promised to the public for many years, but of 
which the publication has been trom various cir 
cumstances delayed till now, are positively about 
to appear, The Duke’s intimate acquaintance with 
the secret history of the Court and Government of 


Napoleon, cannot fail to render his memoirs one of 
the most attractive works that have appeared dur. 
ing the pres —— 

Mr. Cooper. the celebrated American Novelist, 
(Author ot * The Red Rover, the Pilot, The Prarie, 
&c.) has in the Press a work of a completely ori- 
ginal character, entitled ‘ America, by a Travelling 
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Bachelor, or, Facts and Opisions relative to the 
United States. Io a series of Letters, forming 
2 vols, ivo. 

Mr. D'Israeli is about to publish a fourth Edition 
of his work called ‘The Literary Character; or, 
the History of Men of Genius, drawn from thew 
own fer logs and confessions,’ with a new Preface, 
and « Letter and Notes by Lord Byron. 

A Novel, which is reported to be of « wery strik- 
ing and original character, will soon appear, under 
the title of * Marriage in High Life; edited by the 
Aathoress of * Flirtation.’ 

Mr. Burke, the Author of the popular ‘ Dictionary 
of the Peerage aud Baronetage of the United King- 
dom,’ is prepering for publication a work which has 
long been wanted, and must be of the greatest use 
and value; nemely, A Dictionary of the Com- 
mouers of Great Britain, qualified by landed for- 
tune to become County Members of Parliament, 
but undistinguished by any hereditary title of 
honour; with the genealogical history of their 
families.’ 

An Octavo Edition of Mr. Leigh Hunt's recent 
work, ‘ Lord Byron and some of his Coutempora- 
ries,’ will be published early this month, 

* The Continental Traveller’s Oracle, or New 
Maxims ter Locomotion, by Dr. Abraham Eldon,’ 
1s apoounced, and is reported to be a work of much 
wit and originality, 

A Second Edition of ‘The Red Rover," is in 
the — 

* Babylon the Great; or Men and Things in the 
British Capital ;’ a Second Edition, with additions 
and corrections, will shortly appear. 

Anew Tale of the Beau Monde. By the Axu- 
thoress of * English Fasinonables Abroad, will 
speedily be published, under the title of * Boglish 
Fashionables at Howe.’ The former work of this 

riter gave @ brilliant aud lively sketch of the 
Manners of the Aristocracy on the Continent; in 
her forthcoming Novel, she proposes to delineate 
them as they eppear in their Drawing Rooms, aud 
at their Country Seats in Roeland. 

The Marquis of Londonderry's Narrative of the 
Peninsulor War will be published in the first week 
of the present month. 

Dr. Harwood, a physician of eminence, is about 
to publish a work * On the Curative latluence of 
the Seuthern Coast of England, more especially 
that of [astings; with Observations on Diseases io 
which a Coast Residence 1s most Beneficial.” 

In « few days will be published a volume of mis. 
cellanrous prose tales and sketches of society and 
mavorrs, to be entitled * Waifs ed Strays; or 
Seenes of Life and Shades of Character,’ 

The Rev. H. Lindsay, A. M. is about to publish 
Lectures ow the Historical Books of the Old les- 
tument, 

The Author of *Haejji Baba’ announces a new 
work, * Hajji Baba in Rogland.’ 

tu a few days will be published the first part of 
* The Kibliographer’s Manual ;° being an eccount of 
rare, curious, and useful books, published ia, or 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the ino. 
vention of printing; with bibliograplical and cri- 
tical notiers, collations of the rarer articles, aud the 
prices at which they have sold in the present cen- 
tury. By William Thomas Lowndes. 

Preparing tor publication, Part l. of Select lilus- 
trations of the County of Surrey ; comprising Pic- 
turesque Views aud Descriptions. By G. F. Prosse:. 

Early in the Easter Holidays will be published, 
bound, and illustrated with upwards of two hun- 
dred engravings on wood, wand a trontispiece, 
printed io gold Every Boy's Book ; designed asa 


present for youth, and forming a complete Encyclo- 
peda of all their amusements. 

Mr. Arrowsmith will shortly publish a Compara- 
tive Alas of Ancient and Modern Geography trom 
Original Authorities, aed on a new plan, tor the 
use of Eton College, and dedicated, by permission, 


to the Rev. Dr. Keate, the head master. The 
= will be accompanied by a set of skeleton out- 
ines. 

Ina few days will be published Public Characters, 
Volume I. comprising Portraits, with biographical 
and characteristic sketches of twency-seven distin- 
guished Pei:sonages of the present age. ees 

Preparing for publication, a Sucvioct Historical 
Account of the Representation, from the earliest 
times to the present: The history of — . 
city, abiversity, borough, and port, in England, 
Wales, Scotlaud, and Ireland, returning Members 
to Parliament, wm regard to the Representation : 
‘Tne Law of Elections to the Commous House of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Rickards has a work now in the press, which 
will be published in paits, under the geoeral ttle 
of * India.’ 

A comparative View of the Soci:l Life of Eng- 
land and France, from the Restoration of Charles 

he Second to the French Revolution. By the 
Ex\itor of * Madame du Deffand’s Letters," 

la the Press, Tales of the Wars of our Time. 
By the author of the ‘ Recollections of the Penin- 
sula,’ &c. 

A third edition of Mr, T. K. Hervey's Australia, 
&c. containing a great variety of additional poems, 
and embeliished with a vignette titlepage, is in 
the press, and will shortly be published. 

A vew Poem, by the same author, is also in pre- 
peration, 

In the Press, an Introduction to the Literary 
Hiistory of the Bible. By James Townley, D. D. 

Prepariog tor publication, lhe History of Ireland, 
Civil, Military, and Ecclesiastical, From authentic 
vocumerts io the native lish language, and from 
rere State Papers. By Lieutenant Colonel Keene. 
In three volumes 8vo. 

* Tales for my Young Friends,’ translated from 
the French of M. Bounlly. 

A Translation of ‘ Coude’s History of the Domi- 
pion of the Arabs aud Moors in Spain and Portu- 
gal.’ From the French of M. de Maries. 

Miss Rennie is about te give to the public an 
interesting volume ot Poems. 

An Historical Account of the Origin of the Com- 
mission, appomted to inquire concerning Chariues 
in England and Wales; and, an Illustation of 
several old Customs and Words, which occur in 
the Reports. By Nicholas Carlisle, F. R.S. M.R.1.A, 

the Juveuile Forget me Not, for 1899, is in pie- 
paration, avd will appear in November, 

A Third Edition of Hsop’s Fables, English and 
Latin, mterliueary, for the benetit of those who 
not having @ Master, would learn either of 
these Tongues: By John Locke, Geut. Author ot 
an Essay on the Human Understanding: Cor- 
rected by P, A. Nuttall, LL.D.—is about to be 
published. 

In the Press, The Boarding School and Teacher's 
Directory; or, the Addresses of the best London 
Masters ww every department of Education, and of 
the principal Finishing and Preparatory Seminaries 
iv end near the Metropolis. 

The Medico-Botanical Society of London is 
about to print its Transactions in the shape of wn 
vo, Quaiterly Journal, in conjunction with the 
Academy ot Minute Avatomy at the London Oph- 
thaimic Infirmary. The first Number of ths 
Jourval will appear in the month of April. 

Miss Mitford ts about to publish a Third Series of 
‘Our Village,” entitied, ‘ Country Stories, Scenes 
and Characters,’ Her Foscari and Julian are also 
ia the press. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over 
the Alps, with Additions by the Rev. J. A. Cra- 
mer, M.A., aud Hl. L. Wickham, Esq. will shortly 
appear. 

"A new edition of Kitchener's § Art of Invigorating 
Life,’ and of hus *‘ Peptic Precepts,’ is announced. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THOMAS LISTER, EsQ. 

February 24, at Armitage Park, his seat 
in Staffordshire, after a short illness, aged 
55, Thomas Lister, Esq. LL.D. son of the 
late Nathaniel Lister, Esq. who was man 
years member for the borough of Clithe- 
roe, and uncle of the late Lord Ribbles- 
dale. The subject of the present memoir 
appears, by the testimony of Miss Seward, 
(expressed in several of her published let- 
ters,) to have been distinguished at an 
early uge by the precocity of bis talents, 
and to have formed a strong youthful 
friendship, and been intimately associated 
in literary pursuits with Mr. Cary the 
well-known author of an admirable trans- 
lation of Dante, Some of the productions 
of the youthful poets, which have appeared 
in print, fully justify the praises which 
they received. The first of Mr. Lister’s 
prose compositions, which appeared ina 
separate form, was ‘* The Mirror for 
Princes,” published about the year 1796, 
it was addressed to his present Majesty, 
then Priace of Wales, and contains an ear- 
nest, eloquent, and forcible appeal. It 
seems to have been duly admired, and to 
have attracted much attention at the time 
of its appearance. The occasion which 
produced it has passed away; and the 
public interest, as in the case of all works 
whose object is temporary, must be ex- 
pected proportionably to subside. It is 
now to be perused, like the writings of 
Janius, less as a record of past events, 
than as a polished specimen of nervous 
and elegant composition. As the sentence 
of contemporary writers carries with it a 
peculiar weight with reference to the me- 
rits of those works which were adapted 
to the exigencies of the time, wewill quote 
the expressions contained in a Memoir of 
Mr. Lister, which appeared in the Month- 
ly Mirror for November 1797. The 
** Mirror for Princes” is there characterized 
as a work, * which for manly eloquence, 
elegance, and vigcur, is almost unequalled 
by the political productions of the present 
day.” And let it be remembered that this 
was a period remarkably distinguished by 
the ability of its political writings—a pe- 
riod lately illumined by the genius of 
Burke, and which was then witnessing 
the brilliant dawn of the ‘* Anti-Jacobin.”’ 
The reputation for talent which had been 
gained for its author by the preceding 
work was supported by another political 
production, ‘* Opposition Dangerous,” 
which was published in 1798. It was the 
object of this essay to enforce the neces- 
Sity of internal union at the period of 


our terrible conflict with France; and it 
animadverted with considerable eloquence 
upon that morbid spirit of self-styled pa- 
triotism, which, in disapprobation of the 
principle of the war, seemed anxious for 
its ill success. Mr. Lister wrote upon 
otber subjects, but such as were of less 
general interest. His style was always 
eminently good, clear, forcible, elegant, 
and pointed. His letters were charac- 
terized by a neatness, playfulness, and 
graceful simplicity which render them 
models in this species of composition ; 
and it is much to be desired that the 
world at large may be presented with an 
opportunity of estimating their merits, 
During the lifetime of his elder brother, 
who died in 1605, Mr. Lister applied him- 
self to the study of civil law, and in 1602 
was admitted to the degree of doctor. 
lll-health, and a severe domestic afflic- 
tion, obliged him shortly afterwards to 
suspend the exercise of his profession, 
which, when necessity had ceased, he ul- 
timately laid aside, In 1803, during the 
peace of Amiens, he went for the benefit 
of his health to Lisbon, from whence be 
returned soon after the renewal of the 
war. During his voyage homeward he 
had a narrow and providential escape from 
capture, being chased by a French ship of 
superior force and speed, and saved only 
by sudden envelopement in a thick fog. 
From the period of bis return, till that of 
his decease, Mr. Lister resided principally 
at his seat in Staffordshire, to the adorn- 
ment of which he directed with much 
success the attention of his tasteful and 
elegant mind. He exhibited in himself a 
happy union of those qualities which tend 
most to exalt the character of the resident 
country gentlemen of England. To the 
poor he was a generous and charitable 
protector; a liberal landlord to his te- 
nants; an able magistrate; a courteous 
and hospitable neighbour; a firm and 
zealous friend, In his social capacity Le 
was deservedly admired by all who had 
the gratification of knowing him. The 
fruit of his varied acquirements and the 
felicitous elegance of his conversation 
formed but a part of the pleasure which 
his presence communicated. To these 
must be added a mildness and benignity 
resulting from a truly Christian benevo- 
lence of mind; a charity of disposition 
ever ready to excuse those imperfections 
which his acuteness rendered him quick 
in observing ; a never failing modesty and 
candour, and that best, most lasting, ani 
most endearing cheerfulness which sprang 
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at once from conscious rectitude and 
good will to all around him. We bave 
exhibited him only as be appeared to the 
circle of ble numerous acquaintance. 
What he was to bis nearest relatives in 
the bosom of bis own family, none bat 
themecives can truly tell. Mr. Lister 
married tet, Harriet, second daughter of 
the late dobn Seale, Faq. of Muuwnt 
Keone in the county of Devon. By ber, 
whe died in 1403, be bad one son. He mar- 
ried Zdiy, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late William Grove, Eaq. of Honileigh, in 
the county of Warwick, by whom he had 
one son and three daughters, Of the lat- 
ter only two survive, of whom the eldest 
was married, in February 1626, to ber 
cousin, the present Lord Ribblesdale. 
MADAME GUIZOT. 

Eliaabeth Charlotte Pauline de Meulan 
was born on the 24 of November, 1773. 
Her father, one of the friends of M. 
Neckar, held an important office in the 
finance department. The edncation of 
Mademoiselle de Meulan experienced eve: y 
attention. M. de Meulan’s fortune was 
destroyed at the commencement of the 
Revolution; and, as he died in 1790, it 
can seareely be anid that he survived its 
lows. Of quick and lively feelings, it was 
then that Mademoiselle de Meulan’s pow- 
ers were called into action. Her mind ra- 
pidly developed iteelf; yet it was not till 
the year 1794 that she became impressed, 
instantaneously as it were, with the con- 
sciousness of ber intellectual superiority. 
She then devoted herself to alife of moral 
activity. She felt herself opposed to the 
ape of the Revolntion, not in its po- 
itien) theory, but in its sr of des- 
potiem. Her mother, her sister, the 
whole of her family, were suffering aronod 
her. Something whispered to her that 
she alone could save them. She deter- 
mined to write for the public; and, under 
the auspices of M. Suard, and M. De- 
vaines, men of genius, and old friends of 
her family, she produced a lively and pi- 
quante romance, entitied ** Des Contra- 
dictions.” Her second romance, * La 
Chapelle d’Ayton,”” was founded upon an 
English work of fiction. It evinced great 
spirit and feeling; and, as well as its pre- 
cursor, was very snccessful. About the 
sume time, Mademoiselle de Meulan 
wrote various articles on general litera- 
tore, the drama, &c. in “* Le Publiciste,” 
a paper edited by M. Suard, and in other 

. Some of these papers have 
collected under the title of ** Fesais 

de Littératare et de Morale.” Hitherto, 
it must be allowed, Madempiselle de Meu- 
lan more genius than judgment : 
her were deficient in precision 
and consistency; ber principles were un- 
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fixed and incongruous. Inthe month of 
March 1807, the death of M. Dillon, ber 
brother-ia-Léw, and a decline of health, 
obliged ber to saspend her literary pur- 
suite. An incident remarkable io its cha- 
racter occurred. She received a letter 
from « person, who, without naming bim- 
self, offered to write for her in ** Le Vab- 
liciate”’ as long as she pleased. At first 
she declined the offer; bat, on renewed 
application, she acerded. In consequence 
she soon received several articles in hap- 
py accordasce with ber own taste and 
feelings. Still the author remained con- 
cealed; conjecture and inqniry proved 
tally futile. At length, after a fort- 
nights auepense, she addressed her mys- 
terious correspondent through the medium 
of the paper; and the result was that M. 
Guizot, a young gentleman of a Protestant 
family, avowed aod presented bimeelf. 
M. Guizot was born at Nismes in 1787 ; 
consequently, at the time of his introduc- 
tion to M. de Meulan, he was only twenty 
years of age, and fourteen years younger 
than the lady. Notwithstanding this ais- 
parity of age—and on the wrong side too 
—there seems to have been a perfect con- 
geniality of seatiment and character be- 
tween the parties. M. Ciuizot had been 
sent to Geneva for his education, and had 
studied principally philosophy and Ger- 
man literature. Prom Geneva be went to 
Paris, where he devoted himeelfentirely to 
literary pursuits. The most friendly inti- 
macy succeeded the first interview between 
M. Guizot aud Mademoiselle de Meulan : 
to friendship succeeded exclusive pre- 
ference, and passionate tenderness; but it 
was not till 1812 that they were married. 
Monsieur and Madame Guizot conjointly 
edited, at diferent times,** Le Publiciste,” 
‘* La Gazette de France,” “ Le Mer- 
cure,” and * Les Archives Littéraires.” 
MK. SCOTT. 

Mr. Seott, the celebrated engraver, 
lately deceased, was a native of the town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. He was one of 
the many instances of genius suddenly 
discovering itself late inthe day. He was 
pot an apprentice to a Mr. Greenwell, 
tallow-chandler, in the Old Flesh Market, 
in that place. Having towards the end of 
his time shown a great attachment to 
drawing and engraving, et his leisure 
hours, after the shop was shut up, he most 
earnestly pursued his improvement till 
he arrived to such an advancement in the 
art as to encoursge and embolden him to 
show bis lormances to bis friend the 
late Mr. Fisher, who then kept a circulat- 
ing library, and was also parish clerk of 
St. Nicholas’ church, in that place. Mr, 
Fisher showed his works to the gentlemen 
who frequcuted his library, who thought 
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highly of the aataught young man’s prints. 
Mr. Fisber, falling il! about that time, 
coald not write himself, but desired him 
ja bis name to write to his townsman, 
Mr. Robert Pollard, the engraver, in Lon- 
doa, and to state to bim bis desire to 
come to London, provided the specimens 
which were transmitted in the same letter 
appeared to that artist to bold out such 
encouragement as to venture on his leav- 
ing Newcastle, quitting bis own business, 
and obtaining his living by that profes- 
sion. Mr. Pollard approving of bis mak- 
ing a journey to the metropolis ; io a short 
time after, be arrived there, and although 
it was asual for pupils to advance a con- 
sideration fee (or instructions in the high- 
er department of the art, to which Mr. 
Seott aspired, yet, in consideration of his 
circomatances, and to the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Pisher and friends, and being 
a townsman, Mr. Pollard generously gave 
up bis claim to a fee, allowed him a week- 
ly payment, and advanced it in propor- 
tion to the progress made, and the use he 
became of to bis employer. The oppor- 
tunities he there enjoyed of attending to 
that part of the art suiting his favourite 
turn, namely, animal and figure engrav- 
ing, led the way to the high reputation 
which he afterwards attained. Asa man 
he was distinguished by unaffected plain- 
ness, scrupulous integrity, and general 
worth. He has left a widow, one son, 
aod eight or nine daughters, all come to 
maturity. It is not less singular than 
true, that he was one of the eight artists 
that met together and framed and formed 
the plan of the artists joint stock fund for 
the benefit of decayed artists, their wi- 
dows and children, in the year 1409-10, 
and which has so prospered, that the so- 
ciety have, from their own subscriptions 
and gentlemen aod amateurs contribu- 
tions, in Government securities, from 
eight to ten thousand pounds! Some five 
or six years since poor Scott fell out of 
health, after serving as steward to the in- 
stitation himself, in high glee and spirits, 
at the Preemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen- 
Street, London, at an anoual meeting of 
artists, Ac. From ill health he became 
& quarterly dependant on the very insti- 
tution of which he was a principal found- 
er, and after this he lost bis reason, to 
the inexpressible grief of his family and 
friends, in which state it is supposed his 
life terminated at Chelsea, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. Mr. Scott’s prin- 
- works were the various characters 

dogs, and also of horses, royal quarto 


size, with letter- ———— 
qualities and — animals. 
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and the Death of the Foz, from a 
by Gilpin, the property of the late 
Thornton. 


MR. HENRY NEELE. 

Henry Neele, son of the late respect- 
able map and heraldic engraver, was born 
January 29, 1798, at the huase of his fa- 
ther in the Strand. His parents soon 
afterwards settled in Kentish Towa, where 
Henry was sent to school. The 
wherein he imbibed all the instruction be 


ae previous to his entrance iato 
ife, did not offer much towards the attain- 
ment of a liberal education, The writer 
of this slight sketch, Mr. Neele'’s con- 
temporary® (although his senior), recol- 
lects making many a willing, though pain- 
ful effort, to encounter Greek, ‘but all in 
vain—(such was the barbarous system 
pursued there); and passing through, as 
the phrase was, the best Latin poets, with- 
out being taught to scan, or dreaming 
that there was the slightest difference be- 
twixt Latin poetry and prose. The French 
language was taught grammatically by an 
able, zealous, and conscientious emigrant. 
Henry Neele, therefore, left school, pos- 
sessing, as Dr. Johnson would say, little 
Latin, and scarcely any Greek, but capa- 
ble of reading and enjoying the best 
French writers. He added afterwards, 
by bis own unassisted efforts, some ac- 
quaintance with Italian literature. If, at 
this font of learning, Greck and Latin 
were partially imbibed, the ‘‘ weli” of 
English poetry or prose was wholly “ uo- 
defiled”’ by students’ lips. There prevail- 
ed an absurd notion, that English was 
best tanght through the medium of the 
Latin Grammar. The theme —that ordi- 
nary resource for puzzling a juvenile 
braiun—would have equally puzzled the 
master’s: and whatever other sins were 
committed in the sacred groves around, 
the sia of poesy was not among the num- 
ber. The only delinquent, withia the 
writer's memory, was Neele. He dis- 
played no extraordioary application to 
study, no talent for mathematical or other 
science,—but he evinced an early inclina- 
tion for poetry. Collins was his chief 
model. The Ode to Eathusiasm (the ear- 
liest of his printed poems) contains more 
natural images, aod natural expression, 
than are ordinarily found in the produc- 
tions of a boy of fifteen. Neele’s father, a 
man of fair natural talents, bad the discera- 
ment to perceive, and the taste toen- 
courage, his son’s genius. Odes and 
other Poems, published in 1817,were print- 


ed at bis expense. Qn quitting » Mr. 
Neele was articled to aa attorney, aod 





© We are indebted for this article to the 
‘+ Literary Gazette.” — 9 
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though, at times, he ‘‘ penned a stanza 
when he should engross,” he nevertheless, 
we believe, did not neglect the opportu- 
nities afforded of obtaining experience in 
his profession. Ata later period, be prac- 
tised as a solicitor in Great Blenbeim- 
street. In 1821, the Odes and Poems 
were reprinted, with a frontispiece. Mr. 
Neele then began to be sought after by 
booksellers, and became a regular contri- 
butor to Magazines, Forget-Me-Not, &c. 
&c. The success that had attended the 
dramatic scenes of Barry Cornwall gave 
rise to the composition of Poems, Drama- 
tic and Miscellaneous, published in 1823. 
Mr. Neele had evidently no talent for dra- 
matic poetry. His *‘ Dramatic Sketches” 
contain many beautiful images, but the 
personages rather improvise than con- 
verse. They are efforts of the mind or 
the imagination,—but not effusions of the 
heart. Other and greater imitators of this 
style have failed. The Miscellaneous 
Poems in this second volume are written 
with more attempt at polish than bis ear- 
lier productions, but are very beautiful 
specimens of his genins, especially the 
Songs. If our author could not excel in 
dramatic poetry, he had a keen percep- 
tion of dramatic excellence in others. He 
studied minutely the productions of (what 
is termed) the Elizabethan age, and was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Shakspeare. 
He pleased himself with composing a 
series of Lectures on the works of the 
great Bard, and undertook (in 18619) a 
pilgrimage to bissbrine. His compagnon 
de voyage (Mr. Britton, the antiquary,) 
read one of those lectures, at the Town 
Hall of Stratford, to a numerous au- 
dience ; and the produce of the tickets 
(about ten pounds) was presented to a 
public charity at Stratford. Mr. Britton 
possesses the MS. of these lectures. 
Poured forth with rapidity and apparent 
carelessness, they are yet acute, discri- 
minative, and eloquent: they abound in 
illustration, and display corsiderable pow- 
ersofbumour. Mr. Neele shewed on this, 
as on other occasions, that the cultivation 
of poetical talent is no impediment to the 
acquisition of a nervous and perspicuous 
style in prose composition. Inthe winter 
of 1826 Mr. Neele completed a series of 
Lectures on the English Poets, from 
Chaucer to the present period. These 
Lectures he read at the Russell, and after- 
wards at the Western Institution. They 
are described roy who } pat —*— 
** displa " tone of poetica - 
ing in boo, and an intimate ac- 
quaiotance with the beauties and blemishes 
of the subjects of his criticism.” 
The public prints mentioned them in terms 
of approbation. At the commencement 
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of the present year appeared his ‘ Ro- 
mance of History,” in three vols. dedicat- 
ed tothe King. This production greatly 
enhanced Mr. Neele’s fame as a writer of 
a higher order than the mere contributor 
to periodical publications. The object of 
the author was to prove, as his mottu 
stated, that 
*¢ Truth is strange— 
Stranger than fiction ;" 

and that tomes of romance need not alone 
be ransacked for the marvellous in inci- 
dent. His compilation embraces tales of 
every age from the Conquest to the Refor- 
mution, extracted from the chronicles and 
more obscure sources of historical infor- 
mation. Asa book of instruction, it is 
invaluable to readers who cannot be per- 
suaded to sit down to the perusal of his- 
tory in a legitimate form ; for each tale is 
preceded by a chronological summary of 
the events referred to, arranged in a brief 
and accurate form. ‘The narratives them- 
selves are highly attractive, teeming with 
interest, and interspersed with lively and 
characteristic dialogue. The idea was a 
happy one, and capable of almost bound- 
less extent. He bad commenced a second 
series of Romances, founded on the his- 
tory of France.—The unfortunate subject 
of our memoir was found dead in his bed, 
on Thursday the 7th instant, with too cer- 
tain tokens of self-destruction. He had 
exhibited symptoms of derangement the 
day previous. It is neither our purpose 
nor our wish to inquire into the cause of 
this aberration of intellect. The most 
probable is, incessant application to stu- 
dious pursuits preying upon a system ner- 
vous even to irritability. Mr. Neele was 
short in stature—of appearance rather 
humble and unprepossessing; but_ his 
large expansion of forehead and the fire of 
his eye betokened mind and imagination ; 
and whatever unfavourable impressions 
were occasioned by his first address were 
speedily effaced by the intelligence and 
good-humour which a few minutes’ con- 
versation with him elicited. His manners 
were bland and affable; his disposition 
free, open, and generous. He was natu- 
rally of a convivial taro, and enjoyed the 
society of men of kindred talent. That 
enjoyment, perhaps, brought with it in- 
dulgence of another kind. It is easy for 
*« fat, contented ignorance’ to sneer at 
such failings ; but the candid and inge- 
nuous inquirer, estimating the strain of 
intellect which produces works that ren- 
der men immortal, can readily compre- 
hend that. the relaxation of such gifted 
beings may not always be adapted to the 
sober simplicity of sages, The life of a 
man of letters is by no means an enviable 
one, ‘* I persuade no man,” says Owen 
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Feltham, “¢ to make meditation his ‘life's 
whole basiness. 7? have bodies as well as 
souls.” Happy, if ** the mind too finely 
wrought,”” which 

‘¢ Preys on itself, and is destroyed by 

thought,” 

can find alleviation in the momentary 
folly of the table, and sink not in despair; 
nor fly to the refuge of a premature 
grave. T. S. M. 


BisWOP CAMERON. 


The death of the Right Rev. Alexander 
Cameron, D.D. Bishop of Maximianopo- 
lis, and Vicar Apostolic of the Lowland 
District of Scotland, took place on the 





*So long ago as in Mr. Ackerman’s 
Forget-Me-Not for 1626, the following 
composition from his pen appeared ; and 
though it was ably responded te by the 
Editor in the same volume, it is painful 
to reflect on the state of morbid sensibi- 
lity which must have inspired it :— 


‘¢ Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again ; 
Trees, that winter's storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew; 
Ebb and flow is ocean’s lot ; 
But Man lies down and rises not ; 
Heav'n and earth shall pass away, 
Ere shall wake his slumbering J. 


Vessels but to haveus steer ; 
Paths denote a resting near ; 
Rivers flow into the main ; 
ice-falls rest upon the plain ; 
The final end of all is known ; 
Man to darkness goes alone : 
Cloud, and doubt, and mystery, 
Hide his future destiny. 


Nile, whose waves their bound’ ries burst, 
Slakes the torrid desert’s thirst ; 

Déw, descending on the hills, 

Life in Nature’s veins igstils ; 

Show’rs, that on the parch’d meads fall, 
Their faded loveliness recall; — 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weeps, but ever weeps in vain !” 


7th alt.y at his house in Catholic Chapel 
Lane, Edinburgh. The venerable deceus- 
ed was born in August 1747. He went 
to the Scotch College in Rome in 1760, 
where he remained eight years, and car- 
ried away the first prizes aWatded during 
that period. He returned to Scotland in 
1772, and acted as Missio Apostolic 
in Strathearn till 1780, when he was ap- 
inted Rector of the Scotch College in 
alladolid in Spain, where he remained 
_— years, In 1798, he was ap 


e 

e — to Bishop » then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Lowland ct of Scot- 
land; and was consecrated a ia 


Madrid the following year. In 1802 he 
returned to Scotland, and Bishop Hay 
having resigned in 1806, he then suc 

ed that prelate. From the period of his 
last return to Scotland, he uniformly re- 
sided in Edinburgh. ‘The late Bishop Ca- 

meron’s character was an ornament to his 

church, and, we may add, to the age he 

lived in. He was P ous without bigotry, 

profoundly learned without the least pe- 

dantry , and his benevolence’ was truly 

Catholic, embracing all denominations of 
Christians, His appearance was at once 

venerable and gentlemanly, acd was the 

faithful index to his highly cultivated’ 
and amiable miud. His discourses were 

distinguished for nervous common sense, 

and also for uncommon eloquence—¢lo- 

quence truly simple, always yg, 

sometimes overpowering. In general, 

when he preached, he shunned all con- 

troverted or debateable points of faith ; 

and was content to enforce the grand 
truths as to which all sects of Christians 
are agreed, and the sublime precepts of 
moralitywith which the ted epee i 

and this he did by addressing the under. 

standing, and appealing to the best affec- 

tions of the human heart. It is not too 

much to say, that no man of his day was 

more respected and esteemed than he 

was by all classes, not only of his flock, 

or of his own peculiar faith, but of the 


people at large. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. : 


A Generul Bill-of all the Christenings and 


Burials, from Decémber 13, 1826, to De⸗ 


eember 


2, .1827. — Christened, Males 
15,208 


males 14,720—In all 29,925. 
ales, 11,296; Females 10,996, 
poh. — 52 Tg a f rere 8 un- 

years, | ; between 2 and 5 years, 
1875 ; 5 aud 0 850; 10 and 20,862, 
20 and 30; 1565°; 30 and 40, 1831; 40 and 
50,2134; 50 and 60, 2128; 60 and 70, 
2044; 70 and 80, 1680: 80 » 666 ; 


Aprit—vor. xxiv. Wo.’ EXEXVi. 


90 and 100, 74; 100,1; 101,15 102, 1- 
Increased ‘in the Borials reported this 
year, 1534; arising principally from two 
years being included in the return from 
St. Leonard Shoreditch ‘diseases have 
died 21,911; of casualties, including 44 
suicides, 381. Consuuption has destroy- 
ed one fourth of those who bave died’ du 
ring the last year, or 5372." Nearly one: 
half born have died undertwenty yedrs 
of age. eA. 
2A 


—— 0 
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The London Bridges.—The following Tabular view of the seven London Bridges is 


—— 











extracted from ‘‘ Britton’s Lilustrations of its Public Buildings,” and merits record. 
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Crime in London and Middleser.— 
1820........ 2773 | 1824........ 2621 
1821........ 2486 | 1625....... . 2902 
1822......+- 2539 | 1826........ 3457 
1823........ 2503 | 1827........ 3384 

Total increase in all crime in 1826 as 
compared with 1820, 684. 

Compare Simple Larceny, 1826, with 
18201820, 2118: 1826, 1384; decrease 

34. 

Crimes.—In 1626, 3457 ; 1627, 3381 ; 
decrease 76. 

Brunswick Theatre —On the 29th of Fe- 
bruary the New Brunswick Theatre, 
which had been erected on the site of the 
old Royalty, fell down with a tremendous 
crash. Eleven persons were killed, and 
numerous others fearfully wounded. The 
cause appears to lave been the impru- 
dently suspending weights of many tons to 
the tie beams of the iron roof, which were 
thus forced downwards, bringing the roof 
and walls also to the ground. A minute 
inquiry has taken place during the coro- 
ner’s inquest into the whole affair. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
rhe Rev. T. L. Hughes, M. A. to the Rectory of 


Penegors, ——— 
The Rev. J. K. Charicton, B. A. to the Vicarage 
of Elberton. . 


The Rev. E. Bather, to —*228 Salop. 

The Rev, A. B. Lechmere, to the Vicarage of 
Welland, Worcestershire. 

The Rev. W.G. Rowland, M.A, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of the King’s Free Royal Chapel of St. 

X Rev. Dr. Hollingsworth, to the Archdeaconry 
of Herts. 

The Rev. C. J. F. Clinton, M. A. to hold by dis- 
Ley ion the Rectory ot Cromwell, Notting 

ire. 


The Rev. J, Torriano, to the Vicarage of Stan. 
stead Moutfichet. 
The Rev. J. Tweed, to the Rectory of Capel with 
Little Wenham, Norfolk. 
The Rev. G. A. Montgomery, to the Prebend ef 
Ruscombe Southbury. 


— — 





The Rev. J. R- Hollingworth, D.D. to the Arch- 
descon:y ot Huntingdon. 

The Rev, J. Warrea, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Jesus College, to the Rectory of Gravely, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 


NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ashburton.—Hon. Wm, Siurges Bou 

Cat lisie.—J. L. Lushin rong ot win 

Cork (County).—Hon. John Boyle. 

Edinburghshire.—Sur George Clerk. Bart. 

Ennis.—Right Hon. T. F. Lewis. 

Haslemere.—Right Hon, Sir John Beckett. 

Kerry —Right Hou. M. Fitzgerald. 

Kuaresborough.— Right Hou. G. Tierney. 

Liverpool.— ight Hon. W. Huskinson. 

sj mianton— hos. Divett, . 
ilborne Port.—J. N. North, sq. 

Moamouth (County).—Lord G, C. H. Somerset. 

Newport (Hants).—Hon. W. H. J. Scott, 

New Sarum.—Hon. D. P. Bourerir. 

Plympton Earle,—Sir Charles Wetherell. 

Seatord.—LHon. A. T. Ellis. 

W oodstock,— Lord Ashley. 

Weymouth and Meicomb Regis.—C. B. Sugden, 


Esq. 
"Varmoath (Hants).—Thos. Wallace, Esq. 


_ Marriages.) At St. George's, the Rev. s. T. 
Townsend, to Catherine Louisa, daughter of the 
late A. B. St. Leger. 

At Bristol, the Rev. C. Holder, B. A. to Aune 
Tierney, fourth daughter of Jacob Elton, Esq. 

At Christ Chureh, Surrey, the Rev. J, Parsons, 
of York, to Mary, second daughter of John Wilks, 

4 ** quure. 

t St. Andrew's, Holborn, S. Arbouin, . to 
Elizabde th, second daughter of J. Aternety, Ea 

W. Gilltson Bell, Esq. son of W. G. Bell, Esq. of 
Melling Hall, Lancashire, to Harriet, only surviv- 
re Ba ~ gee of the Rev. R. Worsley, Rector of 

n . . 

At 593 H. E. Rutherfoord, Esq. fof the 
Cape of Good Hope, to Emma, third daughter of 
John Musters, of Cirencester. 

Died.—George il, Esq. of No. 9, Southamp- 
ton place, Euston-square. 

At Oxford, the Rev. M. Marlow, D.D. Provost 
of St. John's College. 

At Brighton, the Rev. E. Northey, of Woodcote, 


near Epsom, , 
At Little Abington, Cambridgeshire, in his 64th 
year, the Rev. G. Barlow. 
Jemima, the wife of Francis Joshua, of Hammer- 
smith, one of the Society of Friends. 
oe ee Margate, in the 73d year of his age, 
v 
In Portland-place, Lieutenant-general Burr. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


I — — 


BERXSHIRE. 

Improvements in gaols may be generally regard- 
ed in the inverse ratio, as respects prosperity, to 
improvements of every other description, as they 
unhappily denote au iucrease of crime which is in 
the ratio of the increase of pauperism, Windsor, onee 
so proud in her morality, and as celebrated for her 
freedom from crime as lieland for her exemption 
from noxious repules, is now as deeply stawed 
with crime as her veighbours. In consequence of 
this increase of criminals, arising chiefly from the 
inability of the borough to punish or employ them, 
it is necessary that some remedy be adopted, and it 
is in contemplation to erect e House of Correction 
with that view. . 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridge, Feb. 22.—The Norrisian prize ts ad- 
judged to the Rev. W. M. Mayers, of Catharine 
Hall: the subject—“ The proofs of a General Judg- 
ment to come, und the advantages of the knowledge 
revealed to mankind concerning it.” 

The Hebrew dissertation was on Wednesday last 
adjudged to A. Addis, B. A. of Trinity College. 

The subject of the Seatovian prize poem tor the 
present year is, “ Saul at Eodor.” The Vice-Chan. 
cellor has given notice, that if any poem on the 
above subject shall be considered by the examimers 
to be entitled to distinguished commendation, a 
premium of one hundred pounds shall be given, 
instead of the usual sum of forty pounds, 

The Craven Scholarship was adjudged to Mr, 
Soames, of Trinity College. The electors were de- 
sirous of marking with distincuished commendation 
the merits of O. Wordsworth, of Trinity College, 
which they considered very nearly equal to those 
of the successful candidate. 

A premium of five pounds will be awarded at the 
next Midsummer Examination, for the best Essay 
by a Resident Member of St. David's College, upon 
each of the following subjects :—English—* The 
Necessity and Advantage of an EstablishedChurch.” 
Latin—* Bonine an mali plus attulerit hominibus 
copia dicendi ac summum eloquentiz studium.”— 
Welsh.—* Liesawi effeithiau undeb Cymru a 
Lioegr ;” and a premium of five pouods for the 
best examination in the subjects of the year. 


CORNWALL. 


Early last movth a tremendous water-spout 
burst near Polperro, carrying away earth «nd 
a hedge by the violence of its stream. Where 
lately appeared a blooming garden, now appears a 
bare stony surface ; in one place the violent rush of 
waters made a deep hole apparently in the rock. 
The same water-spout discharged its contents in 
some parts of the parishes of St.Cleer and St. Neots, 
when the inhabitants of the farm-louses had hardly 
time to take refuge in their attic stories, before the 
lower parts of their houses were completely inun- 
dated to the depth of six or seven feet; and the 
furniture was seen floating about iu all directions ; 
happily none of the houses suffered by this deluge. 
Ina field near Burnt House,in one of these pa- 
rishes, the earth was completely washed away, and 
the hedge (a very strong one) carried to a great 
distance, where it was found entire and upright, as 

Statement of the Pilchaid Fishery in the Year 
1827.— Number of scans employed, 186; not em- 
ployed, 130,—total number of seans, 316—Nuwber 


of drift boats, 368.—Number of men employed on 
board dritt boats, 1599.—Number of men employed 
at sea on seans, 2672.— Number of on shore 
to whom the fishery affords direct employment, 
6350.—Total number of persons employed in the 
tishery, 10,521.—Cost of seans, boats, &c. used en 
the fishery, 20y,840.—Cost of drift boats and nets, 
61,400/,—Cost of cellars and other establishments 
on shore, for carrying on the fishery, 169 915.—To 
tal capital invested directly in the Pilchard Fishery, 
441,2152. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Numerous improvements are projected for the 
western part of Plymouth. The eastern end of the 
marsh between thattown and Stonebouse has been 
fired upon as a site for the erection of buildings 
for sea-water baths, with which a library, news 
room, coffee-room, aud other public cetablisimeats, 
are to be connected, and botanic and pleasure gar- 
dens are intended te adjoin, 

The Rev. Henry Worsicy, LL.D, Rector of St. 
Lawrence, has been appointed Principal of the late- 
ly established College School, near Exeter. This 
iustitution, though not yet opened twelve months, 
contains upwards of ove hundred pupils. ltsobject 
und plan are detailed in a prospectus. ‘The mabe 
sion in which the school is established, was the 
property of Sir Thomas Baring, Bart, trom whom 
it has been lately purchased. ‘The situation is per- 
haps one of the healthiestand finest iu the kingdom 
for such au institution. 

The grand jury at the late sessions at Exeter 
“ observed with surprise, that at present the busi- 
ness of the county, with regard to the expenditure 
of the rates, is transacted in a room with closed 
doors, from which the poblic are excluded, which 
uppears to be pertectly unconstitutional ; and they, 
therefure, recommend that all business connected 
with expenditure be transacted in open court.” 
The jury appear to have had ia view (whut we trust 
other county grand juries will have), to use the 
words of Burke, “ au anxious care of public money, 
und ab openness approaching to facility to publish 
complaint.” 

DORSETSHIRE. 


The new road to Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, 
which was formed about three years ago, along the 
side of some precipitous hills sloping dowa to the 
sea, is destroyed. A portion of it, avout three hun- 
dred feet in length, which was supported by au ar- 
tificial mound of earth brought from the excavated 
parts adjacent, suddenly gave way vae morning 
lately, at one end to the depth, perpeodicula:, of 
about eight, and at the other to that of twenty feet. 
No undulation is perceptible upon the crown of the 
road iv its depressed state, a few iaconsiderable 
cracks ouly marking the convulsion, Walking on 
its surface, it is difficult to conceive that any alte- 
ration in position has occurred; even the temporary 
railing erected on the edge of the precipice towards 
the sea remains unbroken on the sunken road, ex- 
ceptat the ends. 

ESSEX. 

ln pursuance of a requisition, au agricultaral 
meeting of several of the owuers aud occupiers of 
jaud in the neighbourhood of Colchester was lately 
held, to consider of the propriety of forming su as- 
sociation, in that division of the county, for the pro- 
tection aud suppoit of the Agricultural interest; 
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at which meeting Sir G. Smyth, Bart. M. P. pre- 
sided. After some discussion it was agreed, that 
as the Duke of Welliugtoe had showa himself most 
friendly to the cause of the landed interest, oad 
had recently expressed his wish that the qaestions 
affecting their property should be definitively set- 
tled, no steps should be taken towards forming an 
Amociation, till the measures of the present Ad- 
ministration are fully known ; bat it was under- 
stood that another meeting shall be convened, 
should it be thought advisable, to petition the two 
Houses of Parliament, or an Association formed, if 
futere circumstances should render such a measure 
expedient. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

It being kuown that the greatest possible efforts 
are exerted within the county of Hereford to pro 
cure the general travelling from South Wales and 
the South of Ireland for London, to diverge at Bre- 
cou through UWereford aad Leibury to Chelten- 
ham; « public meeting was lately held at the Tol- 
sey, Gloacester, for the purpose of considering the 
best means for preserving the travelling live of 
road from London and the country east of Glou- 
evster, into South Wales and the South of Ireland, 
through that city. The efforts which appear to 
be made to divert the travelling into another line, 
branching off from Chehenham, rendered this step 
highly expedient; aad the attention of the meeting 
being properly directed to the most eligible means 
of improving the road between Hunticy avd the 
Lea, by shortening and levelling the line, resolu. 
tions to that effect were Qoanimously carried, and « 
liberal subscription entered into for the purpose of 
procuring the requisite survey aud estimates ; and a 
Committee of seven gentiemen appointed to carry 
the views of the meeting joto effect. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Ab introductory tecture was lately delivered at 


the rooms of the Southampton ‘Literary and Philo- 
sophical Tustiitution, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, (the 
Vice President,) Ww atcrowded audience. Cunsi- 
deriog that a short time only has elapsed since the 
formation of this society, from the progress already 
made, there is every reason to believe it will meet 
with very general support. ihe museum is even 
now highly attractive, and from the numerous offers 
of specimeus which have been made, both by way 
of gift and loan, the Committee of Management 
will ere long be enabled to make a splendid exhi- 
bition. 


KENT. 

Caoterbury Philosopiical wod Literary Tnstito- 
uion.—Lately was celebrated, by the members of 
this excellent tnsutution, the second Anniversary. 
The occasion, as may be well imagined, excited no 
smal) interest among those who, by perseverance, 
have secoreded i esteblishiag an institation so 
creditable to the metropolis of Kent. The day's 
proceedings commenced with reading an «address, 
in the Lecture-room, written for the occasion, by 
Mr. W. Hi. Fletcher. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Leicester assembied at the 
Towo-hal!, have resolved upon establishing Lnfant 
Sehools ror children of two to six years; the eom- 
mittee for the management of which is to be com- 
posed of genUemen whe are, and Uinse who are 
no", members of the Church of Eugiaad. They 
observe,“ Uhat the very early age at which children 
afe wow iotroduced into manufectories, and the 
very yment of females in the various 

of nade te this place, the former being 
from receiving the usual instruction at 
the daily $s, and the latter being in 
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a great measere withdrawn from attending to their 
domestic daties, are reasons which render such iu- 
sutulions peculiarly important.” 

LANCASHIRE. 

A new vessel, full rigged, was leanched by the 
New Quay Company at Manchester last month, 
and, as usual upow such «an occasion, « barge party 
{about two huadred) were admitted on beard to 
enjoy the scene. Every thing being prepared, the 
vessel was let'loose, and she bounded ime the 
river amid the cheers of those on board, as well as 
of the thousands on its banks to witness the impesing 
spectacle. A sudden and terrific shriek, however, 
trom the multitude, proclaimed to a cousiderable 
distance from the place, on both sides of the river, 
thet some serious calamity had occurred. The 
vessel struck against the opposite bank, sudder !y 
upset, and all on board were precipitated into thé 
water, Small boats, drags, &c. were instantly at 
work, and great oumbers were saved, but thirty- 
eight persons were drowned. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The workmen employed in excavating the river 
Witham in this city lately discovered a beautiful 
gold coin, a noble, of the reign of Edward III. lis 
now in the possession of Henry Hutton, Esq. The 
coin is io excellept preservation, and is one ol 
those which were so much admired for their 
beauty, and the gold of which was reported to have 
been made by the “ projection on multiplication 
alehymical” of the famous alchymist Raymond 
Lully, The impress represents a balf-length figure 
of Edward in a ship, bolding a sword in the right 
hand, and in the left a sceptre and shield, with the 
inscription “ Edwardas Dei Gra. Rex Angl. Dos. 
Hyb. et Agqt.”—On the shield are the arms of 
Eugland and France quarterly.—On the reverse, « 
cross fleury with lionceus, inscribed, ‘‘ Jesvs autem 
traosiens per medium illorum ibat.”—These coins 
are very scarce, and remarkable as being the first 
impressed with the figure of a ship; this is said to 
have been done to commemorate the victory ob- 
tained by Edward over the French fleet off Sluys, 
on Midsummer-day 1340, and which is supposed 
to have suggested to Edward the ides of claiming 
superiority over every other maritime power—a 

y which his succrssors have now maio- 
tained for nearly five hundred years, 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At the fast anniversary meeting of the Literary 
aud Philosophical Society of Newcastle, the defect 
in the new rule of bast: year, that four of the com 
mittee shoald be annyally ineligible for reeiec- 
uoo, was remedied by @ resolution “ that the four 
who atteud the fewest meetings shall be the w- 
eligible members.” It was also resolved, “ that 
all works on natural history (except periodical 
ones alréady subscribed for) be purchased in fu- 
ture from the funds of the museum.” The other 
propositions brought forward were either with- 
drawn or negatived. The following were elected 
officers fur the ensuing yea ;—President, Sir J. E. 
Swinberne, Bart. Vice-Presidents, C. W. Bigge, 
Esq. Isaac Cookson, Esq. James Losh, Esq. Rev. 
J. Collinson. Secretaries, Rev. W. Turner, J. 
Adamson, Esq. ‘Treasurer, J. Smith. Committee, 
Mr. T. Doubleday, C. Cookson, Esq. Mr. T. Hodg- 
son, Mr. J. T. Brockett, Mr. E. Charoley, T. 
M’Whirter, M. D., Mr. J. Murray, Mr. T. M. 
M’Gregor, Mr. J. Bruce, Mr. w. A. Mitchell, w. 
Boyd, Esq, Mr. James Charlton. 

At Newcastle, no less than nine girls have been 
fined 1s. 6d. each for selling oranges in the street, 
and sent to prison because they were unable to pay 
the money. A wise mode of lesseding the quantity 
R de'an with the guilty these who 
have comm ho crime at all! 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


A handsome building has lately been erected in 
the Market-Place of Newark-apon-Trent, by the 
Right Hon. Lord Middleton, witich contains two 
large rooms. The lower room was Opened a few 
weeks since, as a Subscription News Room, and 
the upper one is intended for the accommodation 
of the subscribers to the Stock Library, established 
about three years ago. his building has in the 
most liberal manner been given to the subscribers 
of the different establishments; and was received 
with a proper degree of respect und gratitude, and 
heartfelt thanks have beén returned. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
A summary of the members of Oxford Uuiver- 
anu 1828. 
— — Membeis Members 
of Convocation. on the Books. 
University seeees ovde os LB woosce vocee- 218 
Balliol... eeree esereeee Lt éeeee LW 
Merton eee OO Gee eee OD. docdcccess. 1G 
Exeter etee we dere eeeree QO...2.- ..210 


Oriel eeeeee ocsoce cbecesd Ol 242222 —EE 
Queen's oviec bovccocncd Sa ecbee ereeee 346 
New 22222 eeeeereeeee a OB recess —— 


Lincoln eeeeee oo eS BB iccese 4 
All Souls’ Sree eeeeeree ty eeee * y3 
Magdalen eerenre cece chGS cqcee epece 167 
Brapea Nose 2.10.00 0-P1Be rer es sense OO 
Corpus., ++. eeeeer Geen BB .ccecenecce ID 
Chriet-Church cecterceDocccccs eeerer 85s 
Trimity .. ceecee screens ce Di. ceceveeees 238 
St. John’s. cccee  cocce cel W.ccccccoeee. 13 
JOSUS nce cccese ness eee 5S.cccccacscaceht? 
Wadham eeee ee eee eeee TT cacece ceeded 11 
Pewbroke eeeeeeeerere W.cce oepcessIZS 
WorceSter .escns ceeees BB .ccoes . LSB 
St Mary Hali eereerece SJ eee eeeeeraer a 
Magdalea Hall........ 45 .ccee- eapogn S 
New lou Hall eeertece lLeeeses sweeee 1 
Stu Alban Hall eerteeeee Feonece eeeeee 34 
St. Edmund Hall,... . Sl cccee a 
2365 5009 
Matriculations........0.s.eseeeeese+ ge It 
REBCOMS ...486 
Determining Bachelors in Lent ..... -273 
Lectures on Political Economy commenced lately 
at this university; and in other respects great im- 
provemeuts are in contemplation, and indeed going 
om The stimulus of the London University is evi- 
deutly rousing the conductors of the two chief 
seats of learning in Britain from their lethargy; 
and if. they will ouly by degrees cleanse, what in 
many fespects must be called their Augean stables, 
society will be the better for it to a degree not to 
be told, There is evidently a wish for more infor- 
mation from, uature than the Aristotelian school 
can supply; and, though not shutting the door 
altogether against metaphysics, the world, if man 
be a gregarious animal, will go on the better if we 
obtain a little more of Lord Bacon's inductive phi- 
losophy,—particularly in such studies as are meaut 
to qualify a man to benefit the age in which he 
lives. We predicted that the influence of the new 
university would vot be confined to the metropolis. 
We know from other sources that there is a spirit 
of reform abroad in Cambridge, and though this 
seminary needs improvement less than Oxford, we 
have little doubt that it will receive it sooner. A 
liberal and ealigh spirit is in truth very pre- 
valent among the leading wen in Cambsidge at this 
day —County Peper. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Tu the chapel of Farley Castle, near Bath, stands 
the tomb of the last of the Hungerfords. It is 
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composed of the finest white marble, as delicate 
in colour as when first erected, two hundred years 
ago, and i¢ surmounted by a Jarge black marble 
slab, on which repose, io » the Earl of Hun- 
gerford and his Countess. bodies lie, with 
five others (two of which are those of infants), in 


‘leaden coffins, in a vault beneath the chapel. They 


are mammies reduced to a liquid state; and the 
cicerove of the place iatorms you that several gen- 
Uemen, ot cannibal propensities, have been known 


to taste this strange soup. a hole ia the 
coffin the liquified body — At seen. 
SUFFOLK. 


The Head Mastership of Bury Grammar Sehoo! 
will be vacant at Midsummer by the resignation of 
Dr. Malkin. The appointment rests with the pre- 
sent sixteen governors, elected under the charter of 
Edward the Sixth;— Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart. 
J. Leathes, Esq. (the present High Sheriff), P. 
Bennet, Esq, J. Benjafield, Esq. G. Brown, Esq. 
the Rev. T. G. Cullam, W. Dalton, Esq. the Rey. 
Hl. Hasted, the Rev. G@.J. Haggitt, Dr. Lynn, J. 
Oakes, Esq. O. R. Oakes, Esq. Rev. J. B, Sums, 
Dr. Smith, Colonel Wollaston, and Captain Wol- 
laston, R. N.—Several candidates for the office have 
already offered themselves, among whom ere the 
Kev, Temple Chevallier, Hulsean Lecturer; the 
Rev. John Smith; and the Rev. Mr. Thompson 
uuder-master of the school, 


SUSSEX. 

The priucipal mineral waters of Germany are to 
be had in perfection at Brighten. This is an im- 
provement at our fashionable watering-places. The 
*« Medico-Chirurgical Review” suys of these waters, 
“We have particularly examined the apperatus 
employed in the formation of these artificial mmne- 
ral waters, and we hate wo hesitation in saying 
that they are beyond all praise. © We have had the 
testimony of some talented physicians at Brighton 
touching the efficacy of these waters in various 
chronic disorders of the viscera, and it is most sa. 
tisfactory. We have also seen many patients who 
had derived the greatest advantage from their use. 
They are highly dese:ving of the patronage Of the 
profession geucrally, on account of their own in- 
trinsic good properties, and the superior manner in 
which they are eluborated at an enormous expense, 
lo our next number we shall give some further de- 
tails of these important auxiliaries to medicine,’ 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Ata public meeting recently held at Stratford. 
upon-Avon, at which the Mayor presided, and which 
was very numerously attended, it was resolved that 
a library should be established iv that town, to com 
sist of books of a description likely to be asefal to 
all persons engaged in trade, end to which the sub 
scription shall be so moderate as to afford not only 
to tradesmen and their apprentices, but to any re- 
spectable workmen or mechanics, Opportunities of 
easy access to well-selected publications, in buch 
branches of knowledge as bear on the 
concerns of the industrious portion of the comme- 
nity. The moderate rate of subscription (one shih 
ling a month) will prodace the widest ot 
advantage among the inhabitants. Many books have 
already been presented to the library, and hopes 
are held out that an interesting course of lectures 
may soon be given. , 

A magnificeut monument to the memory of the 
late Marquis of Hertford bas been executed by 
Chantery. It represents a whole-lerigth figure of the 
deceased reclining 00 a couch, being an snort Ie, 
ness of the Marquis some ng previous to his 
death. The inscription will be very simple, merely 
mentioning the age, and that the 


erected by his widow. It is intended to be placed 
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in the charch of Ragley, wherein the deceased was 
buried. 
WILTSHIRE. 

The Wykehamist meeting was held lately at the 
Cesvle Ina, Marlborough, and afforded much gra- 
lification to all present on the occasion, amongst 
whom there prevailed the usual strong ferling of 
cordiality, and that attachment so generally cha- 
raucteristic of those educated uader the auspices of 
William of Wykeham. ihe grace cup used on the 
occasion, by permission of Lieut. Colonel! Foster, 
was the identical cup presented by Robert, second 
Viscount Bruce, when in commoners, to the vene- 
rable Dr. Burton, thea head master; « circum. 
stance which attached to it a peculiar ioterest. 
The meeting broke up with a resolution to meet 
again some time in the course of the next year. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


In digging the grave lately for the Dean of Wor- 
cester, in the chancel of the cathedral, a singular 
discovery was made. The men had reached to 
about eighteea inches below the surtace, when they 
came to the remains of a female, who had evidently 
been buried without a coffin, (as vo remnants or 
trace of any thing of the sort were found, after a 
strict search of the su:sounding soil,) and in her 
clothes, Of the latter, the shoes were almost entire, 
and other parts of the garments; the flannel parte 
cularly, was but little decayed. The discovery of a 
body ia such a situation, and under such mysterious 
circumstances, has created much surprise. 


YORKSHIRE. 

In making the excavation for the Juncuion Dock 
at Hull, an ancient sword was found, nearly oppo- 
site St. John’s Church, about eleven teet from the 
surface. It is of steel, nearly three feet long, and 
about two feet six inches from the guard to the 
point. The edge is much indented, as if trom se 
vere blows. The blade appears to have been inlaid. 
The guard is loose, and the handle haa been twisted 
with wire, some of which yet remains. The skele- 
ton of a hand was grasping the sword the moment 
it was found, but on exposure to the air it mould- 
ered into dust. 

Institution tor Promoting Medical Science.—A 
meeting of the members of the Medical Profession 
was lately held at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, for 
taking into consideration the propriety of esta 
blishing an Institution for the Promotion of Me- 
dical Science, The attendance was as numerous 
as might be expected ; the subject excited very con- 
siderable interest, and the plan proposed was 
approved. A subscription was entered into for the 
purpose of providing a suitable building, including 
a lecture-room, library, aud other necessary apart- 
ments, anda very handsome sum was put down by 
the gentlemen present. 

York Mechanics’ Iustitute.—At a special general 
meeting of the members, held at the Merchants’ 
Hall, Fossgate, it was resolved, that 700/. should 
be reised, in shares of 102. each, by way of loan to 
the Institution, to be guaranteed to the subscribers, 
with 5 per cent. interest on security of the premi- 
ses, for the purpose of building « suitable place for 
the meetings of the Society. A committee of seven 
was also appoiuted for carrying the resolution into 
effect. Fourteen shares were immediately sub- 
seribed for. 


WALES. 

A poor woman, wife of David Evans, a carrier to 
Manafon, Montgomeryshire, living in Barker-street, 
Shrewsbury, was lately completely restored from a 
violent Uterine Hemorrhage by the operative of 
transfusion of blood. Mr. Clement, Jan. the sur- 
geon in attendance, seeing the poor woman's dau- 
ger, (pulsation having been imperceptible some 
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time, aod her extremities quite cold) prevailed on a 
young man named Evan Joves, from Llanrwst, to 
permit him to « vein jo his arm, whence, by 
means of Weisr's patent syringe and tubes, (the 
tubes kept warm to prevent congelation) he injected 
a few ounces of blood into the woman's veins. The 
Operation proved successtul ; the patient gradually 
—— strength, and she was soon able to sit up 
n bed, 

The priacipality of Wales,but particularly the 
northern counties, appears to be the most free from 
crime, probably, of any part of the kingdom ; al- 
though there is an increase in the committals in al! 
the counties, with the single exception of Cardigan, 
where there appears neither increuse nor decrease. 
lo Anglesea the increase has been fourteen, name- 
ly, from two to sixteen; in Carnarvon eight, trom 
fourteen to twenty-two ; in Denbighshire two, from 
twenty-four to twenty-six; in Flintshire tea, from 
twelve to twenty-two; in Merioneth four, from two 
to six; and in Montgomery nineteen, namely, from 
three to twenty-two. It appears also by this very 
interesting statement, that the number of commit- 
tals in» England and Wales has prodigiously in- 
creased during the last eighteen years. 


SCOTLAND. 


A meeting of the Society of Writers to the Signet, 
was lately held in the Signet Hall, Edinbargh, 
which was very oumerously attended, upwards of 
four hundred members being present, in conse. 
quence of the interest excited by the proceedings 
of the former meeting, as well as the meeting being 
called for the election of a treasurer to the Society, 
in the room of Mr. Richard Mackenzie, who had 
vacated his office as Treasurer, upon being appoint- 
ed Deputy Keeper of the Signet, along with Mr. 
James Hope. An interdict against the Society pro- 
ceeding to elect a Preses, other than the Depute 
Keeper, was intimated to thew, upon which the 
Depute Keeper was called to the chair, under a 
reservation of all the rights and privileges claimed 
by the Society, which wij! come to be discussed in 
the act of suspension. The question as to the 
powers of the Keeper of the Signet, holding a con- 
mission from the late King, to appoint a Deputy 
Keeper to sit and act as Praeses at the meetings of 
the Society, was somewhat warmly discussed ; 
and, by a very large majority, a committee was ap- 
pointed to frame a petition to the King or Parlia- 
ment, for an inquiry upon these points. 

Northera Institution.—At a late monthly meet- 
ing of thie Society the following gentlemen were 
elected as members, viz. :— 

I, Corresponding — Lieutenant George Gibson, 
H. E. I. C. S. Inverness; Lieutenant George 
Jameson, H. E. 1. C. S. Inverness. 

IT. Ordinary—John Ross, Esq. agent for the Bri- 
tish Linen Company, Inverness ; and George Joho- 
stone, Esq. of the Inverness Academy. 

The dovations presented at this meeting were as 
follows :— 

1. A beautiful Indian sword (inlaid) with silver 
scabbard, which belonged to Geocral Mackenzie, 
who was killed at the battle of Talavera. From 
Janies J. R. Mackenzie, Esq. younger of Scatwell. 

@. Transactions of the Literary and Antiquarian 
Society of Pesth, volume I. éto. 18¢7. From the 
Council of Management of the Society, 

3. Two silver coins found in the rains of Daviot 
Castle. From Alexander Grant, Esq. Balvonie. 

4. Several Scotch coins, From J. Forbes, Forres. 

5. Model of a North American canoe, and repre- 
sentations of the natives of New Brunswick. From 
Mr. Muterer, Forres. 

6. imens of parrot coal, exhibiting curious 
crystals of calcareous spar and iron pyrites. From 
Mr. Miller, manager of the Inverness Gas Work. 
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7. The trial of Archibald Stewart, Esq. late Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, for neglect of daty, &c. be- 
fore and at the time the rebels got possession of that 
city, ia September 1745, printed in 1747; and a se- 
ries of minerals illustrative of the geology of the 
neigiibourhood of Banff, accompanied by descrip- 
tious and a plan. From James Christie, Esq. so- 
licitor, Banff. 

There was likewise exhibited to the meeting, from 
Mr. Christie, a Manuscript History of the Family of 
Baud of Auchmiddan, in Banfishire, coutaining 
many curious letters regarding ancient historical 
facts, as the death of the Earl of Huntly, at the 
battle of Corrichie, the murder of Archbishop Sharp, 
&c. &e. A letter from a member was also read ro · 
garding the possibility of establishing a Musical Fes. 
tival at Inverness, 

The other communications read at the meeting 
were, first, an essay on the domestic habits of the 
ancient Romans, illustrated by drawings by Edward 
Atkins, Eeq.; and, second, memoir of the late James 
Allan, mathematical instrument maker in London, 
who died in the year 1821, compiled by the late 
Rev. Thomas Macfarlane, minister of Edinkillie, 
with an introductory letter by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart. Mr. Allan was a native of the pa- 
rish of Edinkillie, who procured to himself a consi- 
derable portion of fame by the discovery of several 
simple, but mast accurate methods of graduating 
mathematical instruments. The pocket sextant, 
which gained him the prize and encouragement of 
the Society of Arts of London, was exhibited on the 
table.of the institation at this meeting. It now be- 
longs to Sir ‘Thomas Dick Lauder. The first men- 
tioned paper, as being ov a purely literary subject, 
and succinctly and ingeniously written, excited 
much interest, and called forth the eulogiums of 
the members present. 

There was lately found on the farin of Mr. Ran- 
ken, of Whitehill, in the parish of New Cumnock, 
Ayrshire, by a person employed in turning up the 
ground with a spade, about two fect from the sur- 
ince, a small vase of antique form, similar to those 
in Englefield’s collection, and of very coarse mate- 
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rials, containing about a hundred silver pennies of 
Alexander III, of Scotland, and Edward |. of Eng- 
land, in good preservation, having the head and 
characters distinct and legible. The English coins 
were more gumereus than the Scotch. Those of 
Alexander represent him in profile, as do all the 
cotas of his reign, aod have around the head, Alex- 
ander Dei Gra, and on the other, Rex Scotorum, 
with across extending to the edge, and a spur level 
on each of the quarters. Those of Edward ¢- 
sent him in full face, with Edw, Ang. Dus. Hyb. 
and on the reverse of the different coins, Civitas, 
Cantor. Civitas London. Civitas Liacot,. and almost 
all the mint towns of England, with the cross ex- 
tending to the edee, and three roses ia each quar- 
ter. From the great number of these coins found in 
this part of the country, it is probable they were de- 
posited in the earth by the soldiers ot Edward, who 
had taken refuge in these mountainous regions, 
when flying from the well-merited indignation of 
the Scotch. They must have been placed in the 
ground some time about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, Bruce having obtained the crown 
in the year 1306 ; and relating, as they do, to a most 
interesting period of our history, aud which is em. 
balmed in the memory of every Scotchman, they 
are worthy of occupying a place in the cabinets of 
the curious. A few of them have been sent to the 
museum in Edinburgh college. ; 


IRELAND, 

Jeremy Yaylor.—A memorial, commemorative of 
the worth of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, has been erect- 
ed in the chancel of the cathedral charch of Lis- 
burn, by the Bishop of Down and Connor, It 
consists of a marble slab, with the inscription, resting 
on a suitable base, to which are affixed the arms of 
the See, quartered with those of Bishop Taylor. 
The slab is supported by pilasters, on which crosiers 
are sculptured, Oa the top is a Sarcophagus, having 
a Bible lying on it, surmounted by a mitre. The 
work was executed by Mr. Smyth, Dublia, and is 
creditable to the skill and taste of that eminent 
sculptor. 





METEOROLOGY. 


Journal, from February 1 to February 29, 1828, 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Three per Cent. Consols. were on the 24th ult. 83 quarter, 82 seven-eighths—New 


Four per Cent. 1822, 100 quarter, 100—India Bonds, 89, 90 


57, 56 pa. 


pm —Exchequer Bills, 


BANKRUPTS, 
FROM FEBRUARY 22, To MARCH IS, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


T. RUST, Foebbing, EBesex, vietualler. 
Cc Mid- 


W. HALL, Liverpool, taberdasher. &. BELL, 
Keighley, Yorkshire, woolstapier. J WALTON, New: 


castle me, chip end broker w. 
MA —F — — — 5—— —* D. 
taller 


— ** — —— —7* Lee- 
den: ; , Lit nt- 
Middl e aseel-strert ove 


W. BEDFORD, Bris 


r. 
tel, brewer. vic CRERS. Leeds, Yorksbire, patten 
meker. Ae — B. Cumberland, 
—_ hitehaven, Cumberland, 


mn inoPm bine rpesl, omer —8 Ww. 

SiIAW, *22 joiner and rok ore . BAXTER, 
~ pre MN RUMPIT: Lead, aon 
,» four 

i. PALMER. Kent and Rasen yore. |. Urges 
55 orice couch maker and wbecler . 
! Coventry, victaal Ee Be 

—— Canad, flax 


payee RA 

men. Carleton, Cumber- 

dealer Ww. “¢ Pak R the younger. and 
. a. — HEWARD, 

chant ——— — 7— 


4 — 32 
M°CAMMON, Liverpool, merchant. 
. ATKI Bredies Mills, Yorkehine’ merchant C. 
. SYKES, Charloste-strect. Rathbone-place 
masie seller, WA NDLEY and —* Le 
relem, chine mane rere ° - 
Apt. 4 East lodia Chambers Leodenhall-strect, com mis- 


G. CROFTS, Wycombe Marsh. Racking: 
—5*— a A oe *** 5 : CARPENTEA, son 
E ND, ¢ che Wher, 
. —— merchant. Bu, wie 
—5* F ———— limen draper. HW. WILLIAMS, 


L 
» Carnarvonshire, miller. w.T 


— —— Yorkshire, chemist aud 
— * York, merchant. * k. OSBORNE, 
C. COUPLAND the younger, 

Marae —— w. is 2 u- 

c ——— 
Ses ‘ oP TILEY. Austry, et 


° tford wpen-Aven stationer. 

AY 4. NET + Melksham, Wilts, corn fac- 
tor. . , Starch manefacturer. T. 
J is —— 

rmouth, rhaw, mercer. 
4 Lancamer, money 5. J. 
a | —— 8 a. pm TS 
G. G. BROWN, JACKSON, Carbrook, Cheshire, 

calico printers. 


qh 


4 


wae. * P. CORRALL Bat). Wemataet, Cede, corver 


anny i — eed,T PREST Wees- 
sireet, Cheapside, London, aad Bich Hera, 


She glover and leather West. 


Scie i 
: — 


hants. 
shire, corn ead flow New-street, 
cease er Lower Se and W 
ul, 
Milt Bects juste acer 


LIAMSON, St. Mary Leicester vietualler. . SHIP. 
Het Linky, Notti co manu 


Ea pa eg eee * 


wa ch E. ST oe H 
ar ' , 
WIELSON, N No. iz. Cannou-street road 


p/h sags mariner aud or 
wich, Kent, sos beiter, J. LUNN and J. WA ies. 
—3 insurance brokers 


Now WAND, Donat rh 
FOSTER, ‘ocean 2*3 and iron 


ES, 
M linen draper. HT OnE, 
ounger, * * Staff réshire, T. — 
20 Oxford. dealers in earthenware 
china. SOULBY. Swinefleet, Yorkshire, draper a 


grecrr. 

March 18. J. HOLLAND, Lincoln, victualler. Ww. 
JOHNSON the youuger, Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer and 
tallow chandter. _ TERRY, Malton, Yorkshire, ino- 
keeper. ©. STENSON Amlweh, Isle of Anglesea, 
draper. 





' SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


W. ARMSTRONG, merchant, New Castleton. 4. 
SMALL, mason, Aberdeen. A. ROME, ——— 
J. KEI LLER, —8 Dundee 


Hamilton. 

CUMMING, — —— My oe 
Aberdeen. MAJOR BANKS, "jun. “builder Fdm- 
ae TLAN cabinet maker reb. 3. 
DICKSON, builder, —— — mer. 


chant, Airdrie. A. MAC ALISTER and SONS, mana- 
fecturers. R. KILGOUR, manufacturer, 
Nether Kul » and R. KILGOU manufacturer 
Millbank, Aberdeen. G. and J. WIN and 
rasiers, Hamilion $§BUCHANON, MING, and 


. W.SAN N, bleache 
panetrierere, Paisley SANDAMA i) ANT. 


t Douglasfield t at Dandce, 
ke. Perth. 
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POLITICAL EVENTs. 
MAY 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords.—On the 21st of March 
the royal assent was given to the Mutiny 
Bills; and a motion of Lord King’s, for 
an inquiry into the distribution of public 
money granted to the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
was negatived.—On the 24th, no debate 
of moment took place, but numerous peti- 
tions were presented against the Test and 
Corporation Acts.—On the 25th, after the 
presentation of various petitions, Earl 
Grey, after adverting to the present state 
of the east of Europe, wished to ask the 
noble Lord opposite (Earl Dudley), whe- 
ther the statement ** That his Majesty's 
ministers had received no intimation that 
any changes had taken place in the rela- 
tions between Russia and the Ottoman 
Porte, or that any declaration of war had 
been issued by either of those Powers,” 
was to be taken as importing that nothing 
had occurred since the delivery of his Ma- 
jesty’s 8 to diminish the hopes, so 
eonfidently expressed in it, of the conti- 
nuance of peace with Turkey. He (Earl 
Grey) said he was exceedingly anxious, if 
it could be done with propriety, to have 
this statement confirmed, or denied. Earl 
Dudley, in reply, said, ‘* I hope the noble 
Earl will for the present remain satisfied 
with my stating, that although certain in- 
tentions have been announced on the part 
of Russia, which may justify the appre- 
hension that there is no great chance of 
peace being maintained between that em- 
pire and the Ottoman Porte, his Majesty's 
Government have yet received no actual 
information that those intentions have 
been carried into effect. Certainly, by 
the transactions which have taken place 
between Russia and the Porte, since the 
period of the opening of the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, when his Majesty's 


S was delivered from the Throne, 


e hope of a permanent peace has been 
diminished; but his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had received no account of 
being actually interrupted.—On the 26th, 

was no debate worthy of record.— 
On the 28th, various petitions were pre- 
sented; and on the 31st, the Duke of Wel- 
lington moved for an account of the price 
of wheat from July last up to the present 
time; the quantity of wheat entered for 

consumption ; and the rate and 
amount of duty paid.—April Ist, Lord 

May.—VOU. XXIV. NO, LXXXIX, 


Rosslyn moved for sundry corn returns, 
and the bill for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act was read a first time.— 
On the 2d, several bills having been for- 
warded a stage, the House adjourned to 
Thursday the 15th. Lord Eldon correct- 
ed a mistatement relative to his intention 
to introduce a Bill for the relief of Uni- 
tarians in the ceremony of marriage; on 
the contrary, he should oppose any bill for 
their relief.—On the 16th, petitions were 
presented for and against the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and for relief 
against the importation of foreign wool. 
—QOn the 17th, on the motion that the 
Test and Corporation Acts Repeal Bill be 
read a second time, a long debate ensued, 
Lord Eldon being the only noble Lord who 
spoke against the measure ; and he hoped 
to.God that those who now advocated the 
repeal might find no reason, at some future 
day, to regret their success. The princi- 
pal speakers were Lord Holland: the Duke 
of Wellington, who considered that the 
Declaration proposed in another place 
would ensure a security fully equivalent 
tothat which the present laws enforced :— 
the Bishop of Lincoln, who expressed his 
opinion that the present laws, as acts of 
exclusion, could no longer be maintained ; 
and that the Church of England wanted 
no such defence as the existing laws gave 
her, the best defence of which consisted in 
the respect and affections of the people : 
—the Bishop of Durham, who was satis- 
fied that no honest man could take the 
Declaration in any other sense than in a 
promise to support the established Church; 
which Declaration, by setting forth the 
inviolability of the Church, did more good 
to the establishment than any other en- 
actment ;—Lord Goderich, who said, if 
the measure passed into a law, the Charch 
of England would present one of the. most 
magnificent spectacles that could be ima- 

ined to the admiring eyes of men; and 

e would add, long might it flourish, dis- 
pensing blessings amongst those who be- 
lieved in its doctrines, admired its mi- 
nistry, and prayed heartily and forcibly 
for its permanence !—and the Bishop cf 
Chester, who, while he defended the prin- 
ciple on which the existing laws were 
founded, expressed his cordial concurrence 
in the Bill before the House. The Bill 
was then read a second time.—On the 

28 
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18th, the Penryn Disfranchisement Bill 
was moved for the second reading, and 
evidence heard upon the same. 

House of Commons.—On the 21st of 
March, after some preliminary business, 
the House went into a Committee of Sup- 
ply, when 16,6497. was voted for the ex- 
penses of the Museum to Christmas 1828. 
The East Retford disfranchisement Bill 
was considered, and the House divided, 
for throwing it on the Hundred, 157; 
ryainst it, 121.—On the 24th. the House 
went into a Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the sum of 2,134,630/, was 
voted for naval and military superannua- 
tion pensions. Lord J. Russell, in Com- 
mittee on the Test Acts Repeal, said, when 
the Right Hon. Secretary (Mr. Peel) pro- 
posed a Declaration, in his opinion likely 
to satisfy all parties, and prevent collision 
of hostile feeling, which it was most de- 
sirable to avoid, it was impossible for him 
to agree to it at once, when the interest 
of so large a body of the people was in- 
trusted to him. It did, however, appear 
to him at the time, that the proposition of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman did not present 
any thing to which he had an insuperable 
objection. On due consideration of the 
Declaration which the Right Hon. Gentle- 
man proposed, he did not find it imposed 
a restraint on the religious scruples of 
individuals; but merely restrained them 
from exercising influence acquired by their 
offices to the injury of the Established 
Church. The Noble Lord felt that it 
would have been extremely wrong in him 
to object to the proposition. He was will- 
ing to admit it into the Bill as the means 
of pacifying the community. The Noble 
Lord added, that he should offer no objec- 
tion to a Declaration, but introduce it to 
the Bill as a Clause —On the 25th, the 
Life- Annuities Bill was passed, and the 
House divided on the Freeholders’ Regi- 
stration Bill; 32 for the second reading, 
and 17 against it.—On the 26th, the Pas- 
sengers’ Regulation Bill was passed.—On 
the 27th, Alderman Waithman moved for 
an account of the Lands granted to the 
Canadian Company ; and various Bills were 
forwarded and notices given. —On the 28th, 
the House divided on a motion of Mr. 
Stewart, that the members returned for 
Penryn should swear no bribery had been 
practised ; 1 for, and 120 against the mo- 
tion, —On the 29th, the Application of Aids 
Bill was read, and the report brought up. 
—On the 3ist, Mr.C.Grant laid before the 
House the Resolutions on the New Corn 
Bill. The sum of these Resolutions was, 
that the price be for Winchester measure 
as follows. The amount being much higher 
than that affixed by Mr. Canning’s Bill, 


and consequently so much the more in fa. 
vour of the landed interest :— 


Winchester Quarter. 
— Bill of 1827. 
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Progress was reported on the resolutions, 
The Penryn disfranchisement Bill was 
then read a third time, and passed.— 
April 1, numerous petitions were present- 
ed, and notices of motions made.—On the 
2d, the House went into a committee on 
the acts relating to cards and dice, and it 
was resolved that a licence of five shillings 
should be paid by card-makers, and a duty 
of one shilling per pack in lieu of the old 
duties. Leave was given to bring in se- 
veral new Bills.—On the 3rd, several 
questions were put to Ministers, of little 
moment, except one by Sir Robert Wilson, 
respecting the permission given to Ibra- 
him Pacha of sending Greek captives as 
slaves to Egypt. Mr. Peel stated that as 
many as six hundred had, it was asserted, 
been so conveyed; but that orders had 
been sent to prevent such a measure in 
future, and that none but troops should 
be permitted to pass by the commanders 
on the station. ‘The House then adjourn. 
ed to the 14th, when there not being 
members enough to form a sitting, it was 
adjourned to the following day. Nume- 
rous petitions were then presented, but no 
business of moment transacted.—On the 
16th, there being only twenty-two mem- 
bers present at two o'clock, the House ad- 
journed to the next day, the 17th, when 
several petitions were presented in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, and from the 
agriculturists of Lincoln ; also one from 
Somerset, praying for a farther protection 
of British wool. Leave was also given to 
bring in several Bills.—On the 18th, peti- 
tions were presented for various objects, 
and one from Sir J. Mackintosh, contain- 
ing a petition from Miles O'Reilly, Esq. 
complaining of the conduct of ‘the East 
India Company. The petition’was tread, 
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and Sir J. Mackintosh gave notice of his 
intention to move for a select committee 
to consider it, The New South Wales 
Bill was read a second time, as was the 
Election-laws Consolidation Bill. 

The produce of the Revenue for the 
last quarter presents a most favourable 
return. The quarters ended on the 5th 
of April, 1827, and the 5th of April, 1828, 
show an Increase and Decrease on each 
head thereof, as follow. 


Qrs. ended April 5, 
1827. 18 








28. Incr. Decr. 





Customs..| 3.542.552) $719743| 177,191!........ 
Fxcise....| 3,4646.025' 3,6B.770| 254.754!........ 
SLAMVS vee 1,547,002 1,652,732 104.740 | eececsce 
Post Office} 353,000) 357 000) 4,000) .... 4465 
Taxes ....| 330 318,308} 17.410)........ 
Miscellan.| 121,663, 101 709]... 10,954 


Total] 9,360,220 9,998.361| 558,095) 19,954 
Deduct Decreuse.......... 19,054) ....... 




















Increase on the Quarter....! 538,141 )........ 


— —— — — — — — — 


The years ended on the 5th of April, 
1827, and the Sth of April, 1828, show 
the following Increase or Decrease on 
each head, 




















Years ended April 5, 
1827. 1828. Iner. Decr. 
Customs. .| 15,864,508) 16,560,099) 704,431)........ 
Excise....| 17,330,500] 17,024,318)........ 115,262 
ry e+} 6,238,074] 6 479,880) 241,806)... .... 
Post fice 1 466,000) 1,389,000 eeeereee 77,000 
I ares eens 4714 842 4,785,683 70,841 eee eeee 
Miscellan. 558,030) 734,906 176,876 pees etree 
Total] 46.181,124 47,182,816 1,193,954| 192,262 
Deduct Decrease .eccce cece 192, 262 See00eee 








Increase on the Year ...... 1 001 ,602'....4.5- 


It appears that in the Excise, during 
the last quarter, there has been an in- 
crease of 254,754/. over the corresponding 
quarter of 1827; in the Customs, of 
177,191/.; in Stamps, 104,740/,; in the 


FOREIGN 


The preparations of the French Govern- 
ment in the Mediterranean, reported to be 
destined for Algiers, still go on. It is said 
that a loan will be negotiated by the Go- 
vernment, and a subsidy of 100,000,000 of 
francs, be demanded by ‘ministers for the 
purpose of increasing her military and naval 
establishments. 

In Portugal, Don Miguel has thrown 
off the mask, and a fresh revolution may 
be affirmed as rapidly organizing. The 
British troops have arrived home, but a 
powerful naval squadron remains for the 
protection of their country’s interests, and 
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Post Office, 40002.; and in Taxes, 17,410/.; 
whilst the only deticiency is under the 
head “ Miscellaneous,” which shows a 
decrease of 19,954/. Of this last, how- 
ever, there is a general increase on the 
year of 176,8761.—The general result is, 
that upon the last quarter there is a net 
increase of 538,141/. whilst upon the 
whole year it amounts to upwards of a 
million. 

A meeting of the holders of the Bonds 
of the Chilian Government was held last 
month, to receive a communication from 
that country on the subject ; G, R, Robin. 
son, Esq. M.P. in the chair, The Chair- 
man read the communication from the 
Chilian Government, which came through 
the Chilian Envoy, M. de Egana. It 
stated that the Government had not been 
able to fulfil the contract, partly from in- 
experience in the management of the 
branches of revenue set apart for that 
purpose, and partly by the situation of the 
country, which had at once to carry on a 
distant war and to guard against civil dis- 
sensions at home; that the Government, 
however, was making arrangements for 
providing payrient for their dividends, in 
preference to all other measures; that 
these arrangements would occupy some 
time; but on the 30th of September the 
first of these payments would certainly be 
made. 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington 
is determined to get rid of the Exchequer, 
the business of which will merge into the 
Treasury. At present the money arising 
from taxes is paid into the Exchequer, and 
thence into the Bank, After the abolition 
of the Exchequer Office, it will be paid at 
once into the Bank, where it will be placed 
to the credit of the Treasury. By this 
arrangement a saving of about 70,000/. 
a-year will be effected. The Directorships 
of the South Sea Company, another source 
of useless expense to the country, are to 
be abolished. 


STATES. 


some of the forts are garrisoned by Bri- 
tish marines. The constitution, there is 
little doubt, will be overturned, and the 
old state of things restored, unless Don 
Pedro in person pays a visit to his Euro- 
pean kingdom. 

The plot of Doa Miguel against the 
rights of his brother and the liberties of 
the nation is daily unfolding itself, The 
editors of the Imparcial and the Barboleta, 
at Oporto, have been arrested, as well as 
several other persons, charged with being 
implicated in the riots of July last; but 
this is evidently a mancuvre of the Infant 
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to destroy the Press, which, if permitted, 
would destroy him and his schemes. In 
the mean time his partisans are very ac- 
tive. The Military Commander at St. 
Ubes has addressed the municipality of 
that town, calling upon them not to lose 
a moment in petitioning his Royal High- 
ness to assume the Crown, which legiti- 
mately belongs to him, and to destroy the 
Charter, which is calculated to dim its 
lustre, or to diminish its power. The 
faction with which the Regent has indis- 
solubly united his fortunes cannot be sa- 
tisfied at seeing their idol the representa- 
tive of a delegated and a hateful autho- 
ritv ; while, on the other hand, he himself 
cannot proceed to a direct usurpation 
without having some pretext for breaking 
his engagements to his brother and to Eu- 
rope, in an alleged necessity of submitting 
to the declared will of the nation. Ad- 
dresses will therefore be poured in upon 
the Court, urging Don Miguel I. to as. 
sume his proper title, and to abolish the 
rebellious Charter of Don Pedro and the 
Freemasons. Meantime, as might have 
been expected, disorders, assassinations, 
and anarcliy are commencing in the pro- 
vinces. Scarcely a post arrives at Lisbon 
without accounts of some act of oppres- 
sion on the part of the Apostolicals, of 
some popular tumult, or some political as- 
sassination. 

The announcement by the Porte of its 
determination to resist the pretensions of 
Russia to the utmost, and its avowal of 
an intention to break the treaty of Aker- 
man, has been followed by a declaration 
of hostilities on the part of Russia. 

The Emperor has, it is affirmed, an- 
nounced his intention not to stop the pro- 
gress of his armies until he has completely 
put it out of the Sultan’s power to exercise 
any future control over the Black Sea 
trade; and as this cannot be properly ef- 
fected without the destruction of the for- 
tifications of the Bosphorus on one side, 
and of the Dardanelles on the other, the 
Russian armies may be expected at no 
very distant period to appear in the imme- 
(Late neighbourhood of Constantinople. On 
the other hand the change in the ministry 
in Eugland is said to have had a salutar 
influence on the policy of the Porte. The 
Divan has caused the King’s Speech on 
the opening of Parliament to be translat. 
ed into the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
* has sent numerous copies of it to 
‘Gexandria and Smyrna. But while the 
Ottoman Ministry appear to lend a more 
favourable ear to pacific counsels, it ne- 
glects no means of preparing for a vigorous 
resistance to the threatened hostilities of 
Russia. Its defensive measures are prin- 
cipally on the line of the Danube, whither 
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all the troops arriving from Asia are } 

mediately sent. While both * 
however, are assuming a bold attitnde 
warlike preparations, it is said that ig 
tations are now carrying on, under i 
united auspices of Great Britain, * So 
Austria, and Prussia—the two la " 
ers being at length convinced that cones 
sion on the part of the Turks ig the»), 
way to restore tranquillity in the Eye, 
Europe. The Greek Patriarch has 4, 
dressed a letter to his countrymen, j 
which he endeavours to persuade them t 
accept the terms offered by the hatti-sl. 
riff, and return under the protectiogy 
their most gracious Sovereign, 

Two official documents have been yy), 
lished relative to Greece :—the fir, ; 
proclamation from Admiral Miaulis (hil 
ing the command in the absence of Lori 
Cochrane), to give effect to the Decree: 
the President of Greece, and secure ty 
commerce of neutral nations against p. 
racy: the second, a Proclamation addi. 
ed by Count Capo D’Istria to all them. 
litary chiefs, who, it appears, were incline! 
to retire to their homes, considering thu 
the business of saving their country bai 
been taken out of their hands by the 4! 
lied Powers. The Count enjoins theo 
to remain in the positions which they«. 
cupied, and not to leave them on any pr. 
tence, except by order of the competenta- 
thorities. 

Accounts from Mexico bring letters 
the 25th of January from the capital, al 
the 2d of February from Vera Cruz 4 
feeble insurrection, planned by Monta 
and the Vice-President Bravo, was falling 
to pieces in all its ramifications. Inti 
State of Vera Cruz, General Barragan, x 
the head of fifteen hundred men, had tt 
clared for General Bravo ; but hearng 
his capture, they fled on the first apes 
ance of the troops sent against them ') 
the Congress. General Barragan "8 
taken prisoner, and conveyed to Ve 
Cruz, whence, by the order of the loc! 
government, he was consigned to the i0t 
tress of St. Juan de Ulloa, to awalt te 
decision of the executive at Mexico ™ 
specting him, General Santa Am li 
also been apprehended, and was — 
in the same place. A criminal — 
against General Bravo and his assocs* 
was going onat Mexico, It was as 
that their lives would be spared, ari 
they would be punished by degrada 
and imprisonment only. C ommunicatie” 
were received by this mail, for the Mexia 
Envoy in this country, from his vena 
ment, in which a sort of hope is — 
that, now the insurrection Is **2 
order restored, it may be possible sn ; 
money to England to pay the dividene® 
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CRITICAL 


Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, with 
Memoirs of his late Father and Friends, 
‘ncluding numerous original Anecdotes and 
curious Traits of the most celebrated Cha- 
racters that have flourished during the 
Jast eighty years. * 

if we may judge from the 7 Reminiscences ” of 
Kelly and others lately published, there are * 
men who see more of the sunny side of life than 
those who are engaged in public exhibition. They 
live amidst oddity and variety, and as it is their 
occupation to amuse others, they make it no 
small part of their business to divert themselves. 
Mr. Angelo is not precisely of this class, but he 
has been conversant with those things which pe- 
culiarly belong to it. His situation as a teacher 
of fencing, with the advantage of succeeding to 
his father, introduced him to an extensive con- 
nexion amongst persons of rank and fashion, and 
having a natural aptitude for the gaieties of life, 
he became an amateur theatrical, an arbiter ele- 
gantiarum, and a bon vivant, The period through 
which he has lived has been one of much curio- 
sity, merriment, and interest, and he relates what 
he has seen and heard in a lively and agreeable 
way. His recollection goes sixty years back, 
when his father’s house was the resort of numbers 
of persons most distinguished for rank, talent, 
and singularity. He pours forth his budget with- 
out any particular order of arrangement, or anx- 

iety about selection. His dramatis persone em- 
brace several members of the Royal Family, Gar- 
rick, Foote, the Duke of Norfolk, Sheridan, 
Wilkes, Horne Tooke, Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Barry, and other artists; and a number of the 
characters best known about town curing the last 
forty or fifty years, Of these latter there are 
many choice anecdotes. His accounts of some 
of the most eminent quacks of the time is highly 
entertaining, We extract that of Dr. Bossy, 
who is not likely now to be remembered by ma- 
ny of our readers. Those who do remember him 
will not be displeased to be reminded of his 
amusing exhibitions :— 

“ One of the most useful, and, I may add, most 
respectable chariatans within memory, however, 
was the late benevolent Dr. Bossy, the last of 
‘unerant empirics, who dispensed medicines, and 
practised the healing art, publicly and gratui- 
tously ona stage, This renowned mountebank— 
for such he really was, though he came to his 
booth, erected weekly in the midst of Covent-gar- 
—— * * chariot, with a livery-servant 
motor a a German, had considerable private 

’ enjoyed the reputation of a skilful 
operator,” 

‘ 
ed Se ae certainly the last who exhibit- 
Vices Ceased “a metropolis, and his public ser- 

“Ren about forty years ago. 

y Thursday, 
site the north-west ¢ 
— 
— ee pen in 

P-ladder, 
with medicine chest, 
Played on a table, wit 


his stage was erected oppo- 
Olonnade, Covent Garden. 
ut six feet from the ground, 
front, and was ascended by 
On one side was a table, 
— surgical apparatus, dis- 
of idrawers. In the centre 
—R— arm chair, in which the pati- 

ated; and before the doctor commenced 
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his operations, he advanced, taking off his gold. 
laced cocked hat, and bowing right and left, be- 
gan addressing the populace which crowded before 
his booth. The following dialogue, ad literam, 
will afford the reader a characteristic specimen of 
one of the customs of the last age. It should 
be observed that the doctor was a humourist. 

** An aged woman was helped up the ladder, 
and seated in the chair: she had been deaf, near- 
ly blind, and was lame to boot ; indeed she might 
be said to have been visited with Mrs. Thrale’s 
three warnings, and death would have walked in 
at her door, only that Dr. Bessy blocked up the 
passage. The doctor asked questiuns with an au- 
dible voice, and the patient responded—he usual - 
ly repeating the response, in his Anglo-German 
dialect. 

Doctor, Dis poora voman vot is—how old vosh 
you? 

Old Woman, I be almost eighty, Sir; seventy- 
nine last Lady Day, old style. 

Doctor. Ah, tat is an incurable disease, 

Old Woman, O dear! O dear! say not so—in- 
curable! Why you have restored my sight—I 
can hear again—and | can walk without my crut- 
ches. 

Doctor, (smiling). No, no, good vomans—old 
age is vot is incurable; but by the plessing of 
Gote, I vill cure you of vot is elshe. Dis 
poora voman vos lame, and deaf, and almost 
blind. How many hosipetals have you been in ? 

Old Woman, Three, Sir, St. Thomas’s, St. 
Bartholomew’s, and St. George's, 

Doctor. Vot, and you found no reliefs ?—vot 
none—not at alls? 

Old Woman. No, none at all, Sir, 

Doctor. And how many medical professioners 
have attended you? 

Old Woman. Some twenty or thirty, Sir, 

Doctor. O mine Gote! Three sick hosipetals, 
and dirty (thirty) doctors! I should vonder vot 
if you have not enough to kill you twenty time, 
Dis poora vomans has become mine patient. 
Doctor Bossy gain all patients bronounced ingu. 
rables; pote mid de plessing of Brovidence, I 
shall make short work of it, and set you upon 
your legs again. Coode beoples, dis poora vo- 
mans vas teaf as a toor nails (holding up his 
watch to her ear, and striking the repeater), Gan 
you hear dat pell? 

Old Woman, Yes, Sir. 

Doctor. O den be thankful to Gote. Gan you 
valk round dis chair? (offering his arm). 

Qld Woman, Yes, Sir. 

Doctor. Sit you town again, good vomans. 
Gan you see? 

Old Woman, Pretty so-so, Doctor, 

Doctor. Vot gan you see, good vomans? 

Old Woman, 1 can see the baker there (point- 
ing to a mutton-pye-man, with the pye-board on 
his head. All eyes were turned towards him), 

Doctor. And what else gan you see, good yo- 
mans? 

Old Woman. The poll-parrot, (pointing to Rich- 
ardsen’s hotel). 

‘ Lying old b——h!’ screamed Richardson’s 
poll-parrot. All the crowd shouted with laugh- 
ter. 

‘* Dr. Bossy waited until the laugh had sub. 
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sided, and looking across the way, significantly 
shook his head at the parrot, and gravely ex- 
claimed, laying his hand on his bosom, ‘Tis no 
lie, you silly pird, ’tis all true as is de gosbel.’” 

Much of what relates to Gainsborough, Wilson, 
and the other artists, is highly interesting. Of 
an excursion made by our author to see the town 
in company with Lord Barrymore we have the 
following narrative :— 

Dining one day, tete-a-tete with his lordship, 
and partaking of his bottle of claret, for want of 
better amusement, he started up, and ringing the 
bell, ordered his carriage, saying, *‘ Come, Harry 
Angelo, you and I will go and see the gay doings 
at Jacob’s-well.’ 

“© We drove off, and arrived there about half- 
past nine, his lordship, to avoid being known asa 
great man, alighting at some distance. The long 
room, if I may depend on my memory, was on 
the ground-floor, and all the benches were filled 
with motley groups, eating, drinking, and smok- 
ing. It appeared at once ascene of true convi- 
viality. Lord Barrymore whispered,‘ This clat- 
terand clangor of knives, forks, glasses, and tan- 
kards, is quite exhilarating; 1 suppose we must 
do like our neighbours,’ when he vociferated, 
* Waiter, let us have something for supper.’ 
We were served with a Welsh rabbit, took our 
pipes, and were as noisy as the youngest, and as 
cosey as the oldest stagers in the smoking con- 
clave. 

** [It would spin my narrative to an unreasonable 
length, were I to describe the various amuse- 
ments of this evening. There was a president, 
who from a rostrum, knocking with his ivory 
mallet, hoarsely bawled, “ Will any gentleman 
favour the company with a speech, a recitation, 
an imitation, or a song?” Half-a-dozen candi- 
dates for fame, in each department proposed, 
started up; when the moderator, from his lofty 
seat, decided who was fiist on his legs. The par- 
ties then retired, a bell was rung, the curtain was 
raised at the end of the room, and the spouter or 
singer making his bow, commenced his part. 

* Among other exhibitions of tom-foolery, two 
stock-broker’s clerks, the one six feet two in 
height, the other a stunty Jew, performed the 
parts of Pierre and Jaftier, ‘Ihe laughter excit- 
ed by these sworn friends, was only equalled by 
the representation of Othello, solus, by a man of 
culour, the son of a West Indian planter, newly 
imported, whose thick speech and phraseology 
might have better fitted him for Massa Mungo, in 
the Padlock, The singing was equally choice, 
and what was most admirable, as is usual at such 
heterogeneous assemblies, those whom Nature 

seemed to have qualified least, were those who 
volunteered to figure in the most difficult pieces, 
The entertainment, as Lord Barrymore often said, 
was the most prolific of fun, that his lordship, 
whose very being was to seek frolic, had ever 
witnessed in all his peregrinations. 

“ The night was waning fast, and we sat until 
exhilarated by copious draughts, and urged by 
his lordship, I yielded to my vanity, and under- 
took the part of Mother Cole, from Foote’s cele. 
brated farce of the Minor. 

“* To dress in character, 1 was obliged to pay 
my court to the hostess, who being a lusty dame 
accommodated me with gown and petticoat, cap 
and shawl, and 1 equipped myself for the cha- 
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racter in the bar. When all th; 

pared, the curtain drew up, ae Pit. 
old hypocrite, so ably drawn by that hee ary 
matist. I should observe, vanity he 
having performed Mother Cole before 
jesty and a brilliant audience, 
may be easily supposed that 
figure in this comical school 

the most serious parts were the most ein 
There was no end to the plaudits; the 2 
admired, and the old, shaking the ashies i 
their pipes, exclaimed, ‘ Here is Sam no 
come tv life again.’ : 

“Lord Barrymore entering heartily into 
mirth which surrounded us, obeyed the * 
call for a song, a speech, ora recitation 
them a convivial strain with great glee; when, 
member who had come in late, having seen i 
earl’s coronet on his coach in Waiting, smoked 
my lord, although he had put on acoloured hand. 
kerchief, and was otherwise disguised, which put 
an end to this night’s frolic. The discovery hap. 
pened as the hilarity and good-fellowship was x 
the height, and we stole away, as the watchman 
cried * past one,’ not a little provoked that thi 
Paul Pry had thus cut us off, with Only a portion 
of our anticipated night’s revelry, at the joyous 
Jacob’s-well,”” 

Of the extravagances of his Lordship and his 
brothers a curious detail is given, For the gu. 
tification of the fashionable, there are some ex. 
cellent interior tketches of fétes and parties, while 
on the other hand, as if to satisfy every taste, 
there is an attractive extract from the annals of 
Newgate, in the shape of particulars connected 
with some of the latest and most remarkable ex. 
ecutions which took place at Tyburn. The book 
altogether is highly entertaining, and no one who 
has been in society in London during the period 
it embraces, can fail to meet with some of bis 
acquaintances in it. 


Personal Narrative of the “ Irish Re. 
bellion” of 1798. By Charles Hamilton 
Teeling. 


» thar 
: his Ms, 
with applause, it 
I made a Mighty 
of Thespis, »; 


» and Rave 


Mr. Teeling was an actor, or rather we shovid 
say, a sufferer in the scenes which he describes, 
for he was very early thrown into prison. His 
work is written rather in the theatrical style of 
declamation, but this throws no discredit up 
it, for the Irish are naturally disposed to the 
florid and dramatic, and the period of which he 
speaks was one of great excitement and adven- 
ture. Mr. Teeling’s arrest was attended by (il 
cumstances which deserve mention, Lord (a 
tlereagh, the supporter of Parliamentary Reform, 
and recent partizan of Mr. Teeling and his friends, 
was the principal agent in it, and his Lordship’s 
conduct then bears out the majority of the Br- 
tish people in their estimate of his characté!, 


cold-blooded and artful as it proved to the end of 


his career; mediocre in capacity, bold in ou 
rage, plausible and subtle in manners, and smoot 
in language. : ar 

“The evening,” he says, “ preceding 4 * 
rest, had been passed in one of those £4) * 
cheerful assemblies for which at that 
North of Ireland was distinguished, — wi 
Lord Castlereagh and other members yf J 
mily not unfrequently miagled. Te ag a 
of those early scenes is still fresh in ™Y oll 
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ightful entertainment they 
brances, and 9 —— of the polished 
— —* social feeling of the inhabitants 
— a town, (Lisburn.) Accompanying 
of es on the following morning on a short 
— ou horseback, we were met by Lord 
Castlereagh, who accosted us with his usual 
courtesy and politeness. We had proceeded up 
the street together, when, having reached the 
house of his noble relative, the Marquess of 
Hertford, we were about to take leave of his 
Lordship—* I regret,’ said he, addressing my fa- 
ther, ‘that your son cannot accompany you;’ 
conducting me at the same moment through the 
outer gate, which, to my inexpressible astonish- 
ment, was instantly closed, and I found myself 
surrounded by a military guard. I expostulated, 
and in no very measured language, against what 
I considered a foul and treacherous proceeding, 
and with warmth I demanded that the gate 
should be reopened, and my father admitted. 
This, after some deliberation, was assented to. 
My father entered ; he looked first on me, then 
sternly on Castlereagh, and with a firm and de- 
termined composure inquired the cause of my 
arrest. ‘High treason!’ replied his Lordship. 
Our interview was short; my father was not 
permitted to remain, It may well be conceived 
at this moment what were his emotions: he 
bade me adieu with a proud, but a tender feel- 
ing; and whilst my hand, locked in his, felt the 
fond pressure of paternal love, his eye darted a 
look of defiance, and his soul swelled indignant 
with consciuus superiority over the apostate pa- 
triot and insidious friend.” 

“Lord Castlereagh had only performed half 
his duty; he had made good his ‘ caption,’ but 
he wanted evidence to convict his prisoner, or to 
give a plausible pretext for the extraordinary 
measures he had exercised towards me, He en- 
tered my father’s house accompanied by a mili- 
tary guard, and placing a sentinel at the door of 
tach apartment, he presented a pistol to the 
breast of my brother John, a fine spirited youth 
of fourteen, whom he compelled to accompany 
him in his search, opening successively every 
locker, from which he carried off such pa- 
pers as he thought proper to select, together with 
ay pistols, My brother conducted himself on 
— with a firmness and composure 
wa —* hardly have been expected from a 
— years. One of my sisters evinced the 
with the anges she was my junior, and 
ied ei est, possessed the noblest soul; she 
322 e 7 psoas of her family in all subsequent 
being : — seemed to have been given asa 
bine — eaven, to counterpoise the ills they 
A to suffer. But the feelings of my 

were totally overpowered by the scene. 

She had just b : , 
een informed of my arrest, and 
how saw our peaceful home in ossessi f 
litary force. ie Possession of a mi- 
- ernal affection created imagi- 

ry dangers, and in the most energetic | 

the prayed Lord “tae getic language 
vtit my pri stlereagh to permit her to 
Prison, and to grant even a momentary 
her son. This he had the good 


sense ay : 
—* id firmness to decline, and in communi. 
Sthe matter to me 


in the course of o 

¥ening® . * 

* ——— I expressed my approval 
on, : 

the — But my mother felt otherwise ; 


state of her mind precluded that 
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reflection which should have rendered her sensi. 
ble of the propriety of Lord Castlereagh’s refusal. 
Agitated and disappointed, her gentle but lofty 
spirit was roused, and burying maternal grief in 
the indignant feeling of her soul, ‘I was wrong,” 
she exclaimed, ‘tv appeal to a heart that never 
felt the tie of parental affection—your Lordship 
is not a father.” She pronounced this with a tone 
and an emphasis so feeling and so powerful, that 
even the mind of Castlereagh was not insensible 
to its force, and he immediately retired with his 
guard,” 

Mr. Teeling gives some animated sketches of 
the state of the cuuntry, the successive risings of 
the people, and the horrid cruelties perpetrated 
by the ruling faction, with a publicity and fre. 
quency which rendered it impossible that they 
should not be fully Known to the Government. 
On this there is only this to be said in explana- 
tion of the conduct pursued, The moment was 
in the highest degree critical and alarming. The 
separation of Ireland from England, or at the 
least, a long and sanguinary contest, seemed tu be 
approaching. The only party on which the Go- 
vernment could rely was the Orange faction, of 
which the safety and existence were bound up 
with the maintenance of English authority, To 
have checked their violence would have been to 
reprove their zeal; to have punished their atro- 
city would have been to reject their loyal co. 
operation. Their assistance was needed at any 
price and on any terms, and they were allowed 
to give it in theirown way. The same palliation, 
if it be a palliation, is not to be found for the 
acts committed more immediately under the eye 
and superintendence of officers of the Govern- 
ment. We cannot take leave of Mr. Teeling’s 
book without extracting the following interesting 
anecdote :-— 

**In the class of informers, the case of the 
unhappy Kerr was innocence when compared with 
the infamy of others. Personal fear had ope- 
rated on a timid mind, which circumstance was 
eagerly caught hold of by the petty despot of the 
village near which the unhappy man resided; and 
in the moment of terror, he was led, by the hopes 
of self-preservation, to the implication of others. 
The four men against whom Kerr lodged his in- 
formation experienced a rigorous confinement in 
their county prison; and as the period for their 
trial approached, great anxiety was entertained 
for their safety. The informer was confined ina 
remote quarter of our prison, and the better to 
conceal his dangerous design, he was represented 
by the authorities as a prisoner of state deeply 
involved in political crime, and guarded, if possi- 
ble, with more than ordinary precaution. But 
the secret was soon discovered which the wary 
governor was so anxious to conceal. An inter- 
view was procured with the unfortunate Kerr ; 
by whom or by what means it is unnecessary to 
state. 

** The principal actor in this scene was young, 
and of an ardent and lively disposition: he was 
influenced by two powerful motives, love of coun. 
try, and humanity to the distressed. He dis- 
guised his person and aspect, gave an artificial 
colouring to his hair, habited himself in a half- 
worn suit of black, substituting for the lively 
collar of green, the grave.foided clerical lawn, 
and with the accompaniment of a breviary and a 
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snuff box, he was tolerably well-equipped as a 
young and zealous divine. A golden key opened 
the padiock to Kerr's cell, The moment proved 
favourable—the mind of the unfortunate inan, 
’ lowered by the painful restrictions of his con- 
; finement, and perhaps touched with remorse, was 
in a condition to receive the impression of pious 
admonition aud advice;—neither was spared. 
Happily, the feelings of virtue were not yet ex. 
tinct in his soul. The horrors of his situation 
were depicted in the most lively colouring, and 
the misery which a prosecution would inevitably 
entail, both on himself and on the families of the 
unhappy victims, whose thread of life was spun 
by his hand, while his heart, perhaps, recoiled 
from the work of death. The nerves of Kerr were 
touched ;—his glimmering lamp nearly exhaust- 
ed, indistinctly exhibited his pallid countenance 
and emaciated form, which were in perfect cha- 
racter with his gloomy and miserable abode. He 
addressed his friendly visitor, whose habit and ap- 
pearance so well bespoke the consoling minister 
of religion; he thanked him for his charitable 
advice,—he pressed his hand,—he implored his 
pious prayers,—and earnestly besought him to 
return and impart to him the conselations of reli- 
gion. ‘1 would fain,’ said his youthful and cha. 
ritable instructor, who, admonished by this serious 
appeal, now began to reflect that he wag not in 
reality the character which he had assumed,—*‘ ] 
would fain return and impart every consolation in 
my power to afford, but the risk is great, and 
were it known that I had visited this cell without 
a written permission from the Secretary of State, 
my sacred calling would not protect me from the 
severest punishment.’ ‘ May Heaven protect you !’ 
said the unfortunate Kerf; ‘you have breught 
peace and consolation tomy dungeon. For seven 
months I have not seen the face of man, save the 
surly turnkey who brings me my daily food, such 
as it is, neither plenty nor good in its kind; and 
yet the Secretary informed me I should be treated 
as a ‘prisoner of state.” Oh God, such state has 
nearly broke my heart;—were I once free !— 
but—’ ‘Hid, my friend,’ exclaimed his pious 
monitor, ‘Christian charity teaches Christian 
forgiveness. Had your unfortunate countrymen 
poured out seven months’ malediction against you 
for the misery they have experienced, the wrongs 
they have sustained, the privations they have 
borne, and the domestic afflictions their wives 
and children have been doomed to suffer, it is 
neither in a habitable prison, nor in the mansion 
of animated clay, that your soul would now reside, 
but, in the language of incontrovertible truth, in 
the blaze of perdition, But the mercies of Provi- 
dence are above all his works, and the door of 
forgiveness is never closed against the repentant 
sinner.* These words were pronounced with a 
solemnity of speech and gravity of deportment 
which struck the heart of the unhappy Kerr; and 
again he implored the pious intercession of his 
charitable guide, and the forgiveness of those 
whom his weakness or his wickedness had 
wronged. 

‘It has been a fortunate work,’ exclaimed 
———, on regaining his companions,—‘ we have 
rescued four men from death, and Kerr from per- 
dition? The intelligence was conveyed to the 
friends and advocates of the unfortunate gentle. 
men, which was tantamount to a reprieve from 
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the arm of death. The hour of trig) Approac) 
Kerr was conveyed to the Castle, when * 


e he re 
ceived his instructions from the —— 
OF thy 

State ; the worn-out garments of the * 
ete 


replaced by new and mure becoming altire: 
proceeded on his journey to the County of 
escorted by dragoons with all the pomp of; 
judge of assize, for in those days the —E 
informers were always protected bY a niliyn 
guard. He appeared in court. The Priore 
were arraigned,—acquitted,—and returned js 
triumph to their homes, for hones: Kerr was » 
longer a Government informer, Of the four pe, 
tlemen who were the subjects of this aneedo, 
two I believe are yet living. I know Dot vby 
political opinions they may now hold, but the 
are men of truth, and will recognize the oery, 
rence should this page ever meet their eyes? % 


A General Biographical Dictiongy, g 
containing a summary account of | 
Lives of Eminent Persons of all Nain, H , 
&c. By John Gorton, 


This is a very useful work, in two voluma,i. 
and was much wanted, Preceding publican 7 ' 
of this class were got up with a careless 5 
wholly inexcusable, full of party bias, an ® 
plorably incorrect. Names in the depanmen 
of classical antiquity, the Holy Scriptura I 
such as are obscure and unimportant are omilte! 
Scripture biography is justly remarked te beam. 
ject of itself, and it is the same with classical pe 
sonages, to both of which departments ther a 
works specially devoted, It is the intention 
the author to give (we suppose as a suppleme! 
a list of names of lesser importance, in alpha’ 
cal order, having devoted the main part of is 
publication to lives which lay claim to distinc 
from the peculiar qualities of the individual,» 
ther than for the accident of station, excep# 
respects the sovereigns of England. By us 
means more space is allowed for minutia ep 
ing characters of first-rate importance. This’ 
tionary, therefore, is peculiarly valuable asa" 
of reference for the general reader, on acco" — 
information respecting prominent chai? Hie | og 


that have figured on the stage of life, beiag Be » th 
ist of indie! Fy, 


— 


— — 


its object than an alphabetical li idl 
of various note and merit ; and upen are = 
particularly it has a claim to distinguis? th 


tice. Impartiality is another recommentaiss > pr 
and as far as we have observed, this spilt ® . he 
creditably maintained throughout. In ere e ite 
spect it differs materially from the late owe > an 
compilations, or rather catalogues of — my 
published by Sir Richard Phillips; om" * wh 
in 8vo. lies before us, which we have —* bor 
comparison. Biographical dictionaries ! * | the 
present, giving authorities, and — tog 
present generation, are a part of that sy° — sea 
class of modern works well calculated 1° ot th * 
much information in little spaces and wee J « 
needless consumption of that ume — * jt The 
day, is the most precious of cominodi of The 
think that Mr. Gorton has acquitted a Dit And 
creditably of his task, and doubt oc wit The 
ary will meet with success —“ all wert And 
utility—the great ground of success * 


of a like nature. 
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Italy as it is; or, A Narrative of au 
English Family’s Residence for three 
years ‘n that Country. By the Author of 
° . 1 
“« Four Years in France, 


The Preface sets out with professions which 
would raise an expectation that the author was 
about, by a vigorous and _ original eifort, to 
sweep away a variety of prejudices which have 
prevailed with regard to the people of Italy, and 
present new views of their character, | and of the 
situation of the country. One principal qualifi- 
cation on which the author relies is, that he is 
an English Catholic, and therefore not likely to 
be influenced by the prejudices, with regard to 
religion, which have influenced other travellers. 
He seems to forget that a man may have preju- 
dices on one side as well as the other, But 
putting this out of the question, he has not the 
slightest pretension to the powers necessary for 
the purposes he proposes to himself. He is 
clearly a gentlemanlike and well-educated man ; 
but there is nothing in his book, from beginning 
to end, that establishes his claim to distinction 
in authorship, either in strength of reasoning, 
excellence of style, or novelty and acuteness of 
observation, The value of his work is of a dif- 
ferent kind, It is not likely to work a change in 
opinion, or to attract much attention by any 
peculiarities of thinking ; but the writer resided 
some time at Florence, Leghorn, Rome, and Na- 
ples, and visited other cities of Italy. He has 
faithfully set down what he saw, and thus has 
made a book much more calculated to attract 
attention and obtain favour than if he had an- 
swered all that had been said by former travellers 
with the most remarkable ability. He has se- 
cured himself the chance of being read as well by 
persons knowing nothing of the country, ag by 
those who, being about to visit it, wish to im- 
prove their information. 


Ada, and other Poems. By Mary Anne 


Browne, Authoress of “‘ Mont Blanc,” 
Xe, &e, 


It is not very pleasant to criticise the poems 
of young ladies. To speak in as high terms as 
their admirers would never be just, and, besides, 
would not be really good-natured, To be criti- 
Cally *evere, on the other hand, is quite out of 
the question,“ Ada,” Miss Browne’s principal 
a possesses merit. It is in the manner 
mie Byronian Tales. The story, indeed, shows 
. once to belong to that school. The scene is 
an lonian Island; there dwells a solitary and 
— with his only daughter, Ada, 
ae sid died in giving her birth. Ada is 
a diet Pirates. On board is the wife of 
* of the pirates, who endeavours 
ates f sorrows, They are overtaken at 

¥ @ storm, the approach of which is thus 


“ 
The ee sadly, and the evening fell— 
ag to the last beam sigh’d farewell; 
Aud on th y Oer the quiet waters crept, 
ay ra ante and placid bosom slept. 
And pa d heavily against the mast, 
Aud dark ck wwe calm, too calm to last ; 
Like & nuda hung along the western sky, 
mMeral folds of heavy drapery, 


Vor. XXIV. NO. LXXXIX. 
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As il they waited for the daylight’s close, 

To drop their curtains o’er the sun’s repose ; 
Yet on their ragged edge the last ray tinged, 
And with a deep and golden border fringed, 

And o’er their bosoms lighter clouds career’d, 
That, deeply red, surcharged with fire appear’d ; 
A distant, indistinct and murmuring sound, 

Was all that broke the calm that reign’d around, 
And something like a weight, so sultry—warm— 
Hung o’er, forebodings of a thunder storm ; 

Then those dark clouds slowly began to spread 
Their pall-like, sable curtains overhead ; 

And distant thunder like a signal drum, 

Bade heaven's artillery to battle come ; 

And then that thunder mutter’d o’er the waves, 
And roused them from their sleep in coral caves ; 
And every billow shook its foamy crest, 

And danced and leap’d for joy on ocean’s breast, 
And darted onwards with a wild delight, 

Like white plumed warriors rushing to the fight ; 
While the red sky its vivid lightnings sent, 

To mingle in the roaring element ; 

And the long whistle of the ’waken’d wind, 
Seem’d calling to the clouds that lagg’d behind.” 


Ada is saved by a woman who is in disguise 
amongst the crew under the name of Lama, is 
cast on her native island, and finds her father on 
the point of death. Lama turns out to have been 
a former lover of her father’s, who attempted his 
life through jealousy. She disappears by some 
means or other. 


** And Ada did not long survive her sire, 
Although death slowly quench’d the vital fire ; 
The stem from which that blossom sprang was 

gone-— 
The flower was there, but could it live alone ! 
Five moons she wither’d, but so slow, it seem’d 
At first from death’s grasp she might be redeem’d, 
But then came all that nameless loveliness, 
That grew the fairer as their hopes grew less ; 
The light that sparkled in the sunken eye, 
And look’d too bright for aught below the sky ; 
The fading cheek, where hectic roses smiled, 
And for a time the gazer’s eye beguiled. 
This could not last, it could not long endure, 
For death, though siow his footsteps, still is sure + 
He came at last, and, from that fair decay, 
Without a pang, the spirit past away.” 





In this production the versification is flowing, 
the language is pleasing, and the thoughts are 
not inappropriate. But the worst of it is, that it 
is so excessively like what has been done before; 
and the facility once gained, there seems no good 
reason why a person having gained it should not 
go on almost indefinitely writing things of the 
same sort, without the labour and thought by 
which alone improvement is to be achieved. By 
falling inte a particular track of this sort, the 
mind gets into a kind of routine which it easily 
follows when once sufficient materie/, in the way 
of language, is accumulated, 


Germs of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. 8vo. 


In this tract of thirty pages, from the pen, as 
we have reason to believe, of Mr. Squibb, a gen- 
tleman distinguished for his cultivation of meta~ 
physical studies, the author proposes to himself 
to analyse certain * conceptions of the Sphynx 
of Konigsberg, and indeed all other oracies,” 

ZC 
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which have either been “ propounded too darkly, 
passed over in silence, or altogether misunder- 
stood.” “ These few words,” he premises, ‘* will 
not, | flatter myself, be unacceptable to those 
who know how to follow out a clue once given ; 
and, while I attempt the analysis of those arid 
notions, (realities, times, forces, &c.) I am not 
without hopes that I may raise at least a corner 
of the dark veil which still hangs before the hu- 
man understanding, and show to the uninitiated 
reader some operations of this [that] marvellous 
organ, of which the generality of metaphysicians 
(too long accustomed to the typographical and 
chemical theories of impressions and perceptions, 
or to those Procrustean systems which would lop 
off, as an useless excrescence, every notion, in- 
cluding even [that of] matter, the origin of which 
may chance to stretch inconveniently beyond 
their limits) seem not to entertain any the most 
distant suspicion.” 

It will be enough that, in pages designed only 
for general readers, like our own, we warn the 
student of metaphysics of the appearance of this 
small, but highly ingenious and original work. 
The inadaptation of metaphysics to general read- 
ing is acknowledged ; but their abstract value to 
mankind—the importance that they should be 
studied by a part for the benefit of the whole— 
ind even their direct and indirect advantages for 
such as have leisure and taste for the pursuit, are 
justly described by our author, in a few concluding 
sentences, of which we transcribe the beginning: 
—“ To those,” it is observed, “ who are deeply 
involved in the anxious cares and important 
affairs of life, no disquisitions can be less inter- 
esting or profitable than those which concern 
mere notions. Nor is it necessary that every 
body should institute a transcendental search for 
the grounds of such conceptions as substance 
and power, since the knowledge of them in the 
concrete (as it is termed) suffices for every prac- 
tical [ordinary ?] purpose. But he who values 
the highest ends of study, and who is happily 
free from those imperative bars which duty some- 
times opposes to liberal pursuits, will scarcely 
consider his studies complete, so long as meta. 
physics are not ranked among their number. 
Metaphysics may be regarded as a kind of intel- 
lectual gymnastics, or moral discipline; and if, 
in that quality, they are in some respects inferior 
to logic, mathematics, or physics, they neverthe- 
less present advantages of which not even thuse 
sciences can boast.’—The author alludes, like. 
wise, to the benefits which the science of meta. 
physics is capable of conferring upon civil so- 
ciety, and tu the civil sufferings which are the 
attendants upon its neglect. 


On Tendency to Disease of Body and 
Mind in Refined Life, and the general 


principles of cure. By Leonard Stewart, 
M.D. 12mo. pp. 96. 


This little work, which makes no profession of 
being more than the outline of a theory founded 
on general principles, is written with good sense 
and liberality. if it shows, in a few, and but 
very few instances, a slight degree of professional 
abstruseness, it is, on the other hand, totally 
«xempt from professional dogmatism, and ex. 
Presses important opinions with modesty as well 
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as earnestness. The subject is one Of Vital 
cernment to our fashionable invalids al a * 
it is not here treated with reference to ae 
rities of definition or Prescription, j — 
plained and familiarised in its genera) bear 

that we think it would be well for all tellin 
of the class in question to consult Dr, 
treatise as a key to the num 
have been written specially 


t 1S a °Y 


Stewar, 
erous works whic 


On medicine, gp 
and other matters wherein the interests of hum 
it 


health are concerned. 


Selections from Shakspeare, By Bes. 
jamin Oakley, Esq. Post8yo. ° | 


This is a beautifully printed volume, from ts 
press of Mr. Moyes, who has already distinguis, 
ed himself among our eminent printers, pT, 
Editor is Mr. Oakley, weli known among his ji. 
rary acquaintances as a good judge of whater: 
is goud both in poetry and printing, A proof 
his taste in the former we have in the presen: 
work, the compilation of which was his ange. 
ment in hours of sickness, It consists of a sn» 
of specimens from the plays of Shakspeare, x. 
lected with tact and delicacy, discovering » 
acquaintance with the works of the Poet, equal 
extensive and exact. 


The Cypress Wreath. 


By Mrs. Con. 
wall Baron Wilson. 


We have already noticed the pleasing poem! 
this lady which have been before published, They 
are distinguished by a simple elegance, and: 
truly female propriety of character. As an Ex 
lishwoman should be, Mrs. Wilson is evidently 
fondest of themes united to the domestic chim. 
ter; consisting of subjects that charm the het 
rather than astonish the imagination of the re 
der. Her works will, therefore, be merited & 
vourites with the better order of spirits, the @ 
nerous and good. 


Thaumaturgus. 


An amusing publication, exhibiting consi 
able power, some humour, and a capability” 
the writer of doing very superior things. 


M. . \oir addressed to the Commission" 
appointed by his Majesty, in pursuance" 
the Addresses of both Houses of Pali 
ment, to inquire into the state of 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis. 5; 
J. Wright. 


Our readers probably recollect the public met 
ing which was held, and the proceedings * 
took place in Parliament, last year, with rept 
the bad state of the water supplied tos ae" 
of the western portion of the metropolis. 2 
Commission of Inquiry which has since beet > 
pointed, consists of Dr. Roget, Mr. Telford, 
Professor Brande. We understand that * — 
almost daily in Palace-yard, and readily oa 
information and suggestions, The panaphit 
fore us is not published, but is intended for — 
lation only amongst medical and eng 
The subject, however, is so universally wa * 
that the public are much indebted to Mr. to 
for his exertions, and we recommend _ 
culate it general'y. 
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The Americans as they are ; described 
‘ya Tour through the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. By the Author of ‘* Austria as 
itis.” lvol. — 7” 

This is a work which founds its claims to at. 
tention rather on the accuracy of its statements 
than on any pretensions to distinguished author. 
ship. It is, however, by no means ill-written ; 
the style is perspicuous and agreeable. It em- 
braces only a limited portion of the United 
States, and that happens to be a portion not pe- 
culiarly well known to the general run of travel- 
lers who visit North America in the way of busi- 
ness. Our author’s journey extended to the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, 
Tennesee, and Louisiana. His local descriptions 
are marked by care and clearness, and his sketches 
of manners are striking and interesting. Of the 
savage character of the Kentuckians he gives at 
least as formidable an account as preceding 
writers. A conversation between two of them, 
which be relates, is absolutely frightful; and the 
following anecdote conveys a most unfavourable 
notion of the state of morals in Kentucky :— 

“ Madisonville, the seat of justice for Jeffer- 
son-county, on the second bank of the Ohio, fif- 
ty-seven miles above its falls, Contains at present 
18) dwelling-houses, a court-house, four stores, 
three inns, a printing office—with 800 inhabit. 
ants, most of them Kentuckians. The innkeeper 
of the tavern at which I alighted, does no credit 
to the character of this people, He was en- 
gaged for some time in certain bank-note affairs, 
which qualified him for an imprisonment of ten 
years : he escaped, however, by the assistance of 
his legal friends, and of 1000 dollars. The oppor- 
tunity of testifying his gratitude to these gentle- 
men soon presented itself. One of his neigh- 
bours, a boatman, had the misfortune to possess 
a wife who attracted his attention. Her husband 
knowing the temper of the man, resolved to sell 
all he had and to move down to Louisville. Some 
days before his intended departure, he met Sheets 
in the street, and addressed him in these words : 
“Mr. Sheets, I ought to chastise you for making 
such shameful proposals to my wife ;”” so saying, 
he gently touched him with his cane. Sheets, 
Without uttering a syllable, drew his poniard, and 
stabbed him in the breast. The unfortunate hus- 
band fell, exclaiming, **Oh, God! 1 am a dead 
man = Not yet,” said Sheets, drawing his 
poniard out of the wound, and running it a se. 
cond time through his heart; “* Now, my dear 
iellow, I guess we have done.” This monster was 
— * and imprisoned, and his trial took place. 
—— took, as might be expected, a 
of 3600 ae ge fate. With the assistance 
— —2* e even this time escaped the 
———— the issue of the trial, and the 

ejury, in the county paper of 1823, 
which was actually handed to me in the evening 
by one of the uests. But < , * rn 
circumstance ‘ . ut a more remarkable 
frequent * that the inhabitants continue to 
hk ties — At first they stayed away 
— S; but in less than a month the 

Orgotten, and his house is now visited 


a before.” 


Of the ; 
; he settlement of Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, 
UT authoy says ;— 
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“ This settlement, which is about thirty miles 
above the mouth of the big Wabash, in Indiana, 
was first established by Rapp, in the year 1817, 
and was now (in the year 1823) purchased by Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, for the sum of 150,000 dollars. 
The society is to be established on a plan rather 
different from the one he has pursued in Scotland, 
and on a larger scale. Mr. Owen has, it is said, 
the pecuniary means as well as the ability to ef- 
fect something of importance. A plan was shown 
and sold to us, according to which a new build- 
ing of colossal dimensions is ‘projected ; and if 
Mr. Owen’s means should not fall short of his 
good will, this edifice would certainly exhibit the 
most magnificent piece of architecture in the 
Union, the capitol at Washington excepted. This 
palace, when finished, is to receive his community. 
According to his views, as laid down in his pub- 
lications, in the lectures held by him at Washing- 
ton and at New York, and as stated in the verbal 
communications of the persons whu represent him, 
he is about to forma society, unshackled by all 
those fetiers which religion, education, prejudices, 
and manners have imposed upon the human spe- 
cies; and his followers will exhibit to the world 
the novel and interesting example of a commu- 
nity, which, laying aside every form of worship 
and all religious belief in a supreme Being, shail 
be capable of enjoying the highest sucial happi- 
ness by no other means than the impulse of in- 
nate egotism. It has been the object of Mr. 
Owen’s study to improve this egotism in the most 
rational manner, and to bring it to the highest 
degree of perfection; and in this sense he has pub- 
lished the Constitution, which is to be adopted by 
the community. It is distributed, if 1 recollect 
rightly, into three subdivisions, with seventy o1 
more articles.——Mechanics of every description— 
people who have learned any useful art,—are ad- 
mitted into this community. Those who pay 500 
dollars, are free from any obligation to work. 
The time of the members is divided between 
working, reading, and dancing. A ball is given 
every day, and is regularly attended by the com- 
munity. Divine service, or worship of any kind, 
is entirely excluded; in lieu of it, moreover, a 
ball is given on Sunday. The children are sum- 
moned to school by beat of drum. A newspaper 
is published, chiefly treating of their own affairs, 
and of the entertainments and the social regula. 
tions of the community, amounting to about 509 
members, of both sexes, composed almost exclu- 
sively of adventurers of every nation, who expect 
joyful days. The settlement has not improved 
since the purchase, and there appeared to exist 
the greatest disorder and uncleanliness. This 
community has since been dissolved, as was to have 
been expected. The Scotcliman seems to have a 
very high notion of the power of egotism. He is 
certainly not wrong in this point; but if he ine 
tends to give still greater strength to a spirit 
which already works with too much effect in the 
Union, it may be feared that he will soon snap 
the cords of society asunder.” 

Of the State of Louisiana, with regard to the 
composition of its population, its commercial ca- 
pabilities, and local peculiarities, a very intel 
gible and satisfactory account Is given, and witt 
this the book concludes, 














LOG Critical Notices, 


The New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, with a plain Expo- 
sition for the use of Families, by the 
Rev. Thomas Boys, &c. &c. 1 vol. 4to. 


The object of this publication is to supply a 
New Testament for domestic worship. The plan 
pursued is not to make annotations on the seve- 
ral verses as they follow in succession, but to take 
in each chapter, or portion of a chapter, some 
prominent feature or single topic, and on this to 
offer a short, practical exposition. It is proposed 
that one of these expositions, together with the 
chapter or portion to which it belongs, shall be 
read on proper and convenient occasions. It is 
not within our views to enter into nice questions 
of doctrine ; the general execution of the work 
seems to be careful and judicious, and the most 
important tenets of Christianity are enforced with 
earnestness, 


Public Characters. 


This is a small work calculated for large circu- 
lation, and adorned with engravings, wholly por- 
traits, as might be expected. The resemblances 
of the pictures to the originals are very remote, 
barely sufficing to make the individual known, 
The design of the publication is excellent; but we 
lament to say that the execution by no means 
comes up to it. The work may, however, im- 
prove as it advances. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Character, Literary, Professional, and 
Religions, of the late John Mason Good, 
M.D. &c. &c. By Olinthus Gregory, 
LL.D. &c. &c. 


Dr. Good, who is more known to the literary 
world by his translation of Lucretius than by any 
other single work, was a man of incessant ap- 
plication, His labours as a writer appear alone 
more than sufficient to supply occupation to any 
ordinary person, but to these he added an assidu- 
ous application to his profession, Dr, Gregory 
has discharged his task of biographer with equal 
ability, fidelity, and industry. 


Socrates, a Dramatic Poem. By Henry 
Montague Grover, Esq. of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


From what he says, in his preface, Mr. Grover 
seems to intend his dramatic poem as a medium 
for developing some leading features of Greek phi- 
losophy, of which he declares his warm admira- 
tiun, He even expresses an opinion that there is 
no other key to the obscurities in which some of 
our sacred writings abound, than that which this 
philosophy supplies, For this opinion, however, 
Mr, Grover gives no very convincing reasons, It 
is quite clear that what was called philosophy 
amongst the Greeks was frequently mere sophis- 
try, sometimes subtle, often palpably fallacious. 
We would refer for an example to a passage from 
the Phædo of Plato, about the immortality of the 
soul, quoted in this very book. Let any man of 
common sense read it, and say how far he is con. 
vinced, The poets and orators of Athens live in 
the hearts and memories of men. Of her philo. 
sophers little more than the names is 


known even 
to the reading part of the world. 


There is no- 
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thing, however, to be objected to in 
production on the score of a 
of philosophic disquisition, ‘ 

very little matter of this sort. He has * 
a drama by giving Socrates a daughter, DY givige 
the daughter a lover, and by making the dauphin 
promise to give herself up to Alcibiades in 8 
to save the life of her father. In the mids 
this, a long scene is given to the loves and deatty 
of Panthea and Abradates, We are alimog in 
clined to think that this must be a Mistake of thy 
printer, and that this scene should hiave bee 
placed separately. ‘* Socrates” is as little in 
matic in its spirit and effect as any thing in én, 
matic form can be, but the Com position is pol 
ed and graceful. 


SUperabundane 
There is jingu 


Ihe 


Select Illustrations, Historical and]. 
pographical, of Bedfordshire; containiy 
Bedford, Ampthill, Houghton, Luton, 
and Chicksands. Six Plates. By thee, 
J. D. Parry, M. A. &c. &e. 


This work has been produced in consequen 
of the failure of an attempt to raise a subse 
tion for a larger work, of which Mr, Parry way 
illustrate the plates. It contains matter of mod 
local interest, carefully collected and arrange, 
and the plates are well executed, 


The English in India. By the Auth 
of ** Pandurang Hari,” &c. In3 vols 


The author sets out by gravely observing thy 
the ** following pages are written for the satisla. 
tion of those who feel anxious to understand the 
mode of living at the presidencies of India, ant 
also for the perusal of those who are about tol 
come enrolled amongst them.” After this pt 
fession, any one would expect to find that th 
main object of the work was to give informatt, 
and that any story introduced would be 4 met 
vehicle. Not at all. What there is about ma- 
ners and character is quite subservient and ite: 
dental. The work is a novel, of the most nor 
like character. There is a heroine born in le 
land, whose parentage is unknown, who falls 10 
love with a subaltern dragoon-officer on her pats 
sage, who is assailed by a villainous Portugues 
who first escapes a deep-laid plot for carrying!" 
off at a masquerade, and afterwards meets hei 
ther in a dungeon, from which she escapes by "4 
ing shut up in a beer-barrel! The style #™* 
rably common-place, and indicates an utter wal 
of literature; but the story contains 4 good - 
of invention and bustle, and some amusing & 
surdity. 


The Harrovian, by a Harrow Bos; 
Nos. l and 2. Price 1s. 


This is a new monthly periodical paper 7 
first number contains some critical — 
the Phœnissæ of Euripides, written pent 
and judgment, and interspersed with ween 
of some merit, in verse; The First —* 
row, a sketch of no peculiar strength otle· 
a translation from Jean Doublet, a" ° 
poet, little known here; a short papels 
Cottager, which appears to be = 
ries; The Pheenix, a song from the * a4 
Wicker Image, a tale of the Ancient —* os 
this is well enough to lounge through, 


called The 


- and U 


the first of a 


_ — —_— ago eae eam. aa 
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hing in it to rivet attention, excite admira- 
is not —* ddiversion. If the Harrovian is to 
x be much more vigorous and ani- 
Ms go not perceive that the second 
calculated to raise more favour- 
able expectations than the first. The world is 
‘ with periodicals, and there must be 
traordinary to ensure the success of 


tion, 
live, 1¢ mt 
mated. We 
number is at all 


satiated 
something ex 
a new one. 

A new General Atlas ; constructed en- 
tirely from new Drawings, and engraved 
by Sidney Hall. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. Oblong 


folio. 

We had occasion, in a former number, to 
praise both the accuracy and the beauty of the 
first number of this Atlas, and we are happy to 
be able to say that the recently published num- 
bers, while they equal the first in correctness, 
excel them as specimens of map engraving and 
colouring. No, 2 contains Prussia, the West 
Indies, Sweden, and Norway; No. 3, Southern 
taly, Greece, and Austria; No. 4, The Nether- 
lands, Europe, and Turkey; and No.9, Northern 
Italy, Switzerland, and Mexico. One number is 
published on the first of each month ; and maps 
of the countries occupying most of the public 
attention at the time, are the subjects selected to 
occupy the number. The best and most recent au- 
thorities are in all cases Consulted; and the price 
is so moderate, as to render it surprising that it 
should remunerate the artist for his labour in 
constructing the maps, and engraving them in so 
masterly a manner, 


Poems; by Thomas Gent. Small 8vo. 10s. 

This isa new edition, with many additions, of a 
volume of peetry noticed by us with commenda.- 
tion, a yearor two ago, and to the pleasant pages 
of which, in their improved state, we now gladly 
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turn again. The talents of Mr. Gent do not ex- 
hibit themselves so much in dreams and airy fan- 
tasies, as in the mure substantial matters relating 
to human society, and to the common passions 
and impulses of artificial man, and accordingly, 
if the reader is not often rapt and exalted with 
some fine fancy, he is more practically edified, 
more readily moved to laughter or to sorrow, 
or induced to ruminate on his daily path through 
life. To effect this, so agreeably as Mr. Gent 
has done it, requires no small power, and while, 
as a poet, he wins the admiration of his reader, 
he will, we doubt not, acquire his esteem on 
accuunt of the signs of good-heartedness which 
are everywhere visible in his verses. Had we 
room for quotation, we could easily prove this, 


Contrast ; in three volumes. By Regina 
Maria Roche, author of ** The Children of 
the Abbey,” &c. &c. 


Mrs. Roche is already well known as the au- 
thor of several popular novels, and the present is 
not unlikely to vie with its most successful pre. 
decessors. The story is of far too great extent 
and complication to be within the compass of our 
analysis and examination here, It is marked by 
much ingenuity and fruitfulness of invention, and 
the incidents are striking, and are introduced with 
forcible effect. In the characters there is much 
contrast and variety. In that of Helena, the 
dangers of want of firm self-reliance—of giving 
the reins into the hands of others—of shrinking 
from explanation, when explanation alone is ne- 
cessary—and of allowing the sensibility of the 
moment to assume the sway which should be held 
by good sense and discretion—are forcibly illus- 
trated. The work, altogether, is deeply interest- 
ing, and few who begin it will be satisfied with- 
out completing the perusal. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 


Esquisse Politique sur 1’Action des 
Forces Sociales dans les différentes 
Espéces de Gouvernement. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Bruxelles et Londres. 


This volume is the work of a most excellent 
and gifted writer, and truly good man, a Neapo- 
litan exile. It is well worthy of perusal on every 
sccount, The end for which it was written is 
patriotic; the sentiments are generous and noble; 
and the conclusions irresistible. The misery of 
those countries in which the despotic form of 
government prevails, the angry turbulence and 
restlessness of the people, and the crimes of the 
governors, are placed in edifying contrast with 
the situation of those states which possess con- 
‘ttutions, The different degrees of liberal go- 
“ernment at present prevailing in the world, are 
analyzed in language bold and energetic, befitting 
: friend of freedom and of the human race. The 
*⸗ of public law is reduced to fact; and 
Per pine, from the history of all ages are pro- 
uced to bear out the positions of the writer. 

Ppiness of the people is examined under 


The ha 
th 
¢ different forms of government existing ; and 





the opinions of the author are introduced upon 
the different subjects without presumption or 
arrogance. The latter part of the volume con- 
tains an elucidation of the author’s theory of go- 
vernment, and ofwhat he conceives, the relative 
duties of ruler and people. No better treatise on 
the subject has ever met our notice. A transla- 
tion into English would be most desirable, though 
there can be no doubt but it is best adapted for 
circulation on the Continent, Here the minds of 
two-thirds of the people are made up to the most 
important points which the writer would incul- 
cate. We want simple reform; but the old go- 
vernments of Europe want, we fear, more radical 
changes to make them conducive to human hap- 
piness. We can easily conjecture the reason 
why individuals, like the present writer, should 
risk exile and death rather than remain degraded 
as men—debased as human beings—under what 
are called “ legitimate” governments on the Con- 
tinent. The name of the author of this book 
should be inscribed in all patriotic hearts in his 
native land, and nourish in them principles which 
the infamous government of Austria may find 
itself in no distant time too weak to combat, 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE EASTER MELODRAMES. 

Tue Easter entertainments at the two 
great theatres this year are not so good as 
they ought to be, and as they might be, 
at no more cost of money, and very little 
more outlay of wit. A gorgeous Oriental 
spectacle, like Aladdin, can be no such 
mighty task for a Farley to plan, and a 
Stansfield or Roberts to execute, though 
it glitters a miracle before the delighted 
eyes of wondering children ; and an old 
tale, true to all memories, is easily ex- 
pressed in action, without the words. 
Why then give us a ‘* Dumb Savoyard 
and his Monkey,” at one house, and a Ne- 
gro, with the musical name of ‘ Tucki- 
tumba,” at the other? It would be a 
good riddance if all monkeys and blacks 
were banished from the stage, instead of 
being allowed ‘* to make night hideous” 
in the season which should be sacred to 
happy recollections and bright fancies. 
The affair at Drury Lane has some inci- 
dents of ordinary common-place interest 
which always tell to a certain extent—a 
wife hastening with a pardon for a hus- 
band under judgment of death, detained 
on the banks of a river; forwarded by 
the exertions of a peasant youth ; arriving 
in time, but discovering that the precious 
paper is lost, and finding it just as the 
sentence is about to be executed—but its 
main attractions are a dumb boy and a 
monkey, through whose agencies the bu- 
siness of the piece proceeds. Thus a de- 
ficiency, the want of speech, and an abso- 
lute deformity and caricature of manhood, 
are put forth as the main gladdeners of 
our spring-time holiday ; both are pain- 
ful, but the monkey is disgusting. Where- 
fore are we to be sickened with this dis- 
torted image of ourselves, making mops 
and mows, and playing antics, without 
fun or meauing, in our presence? One 
evil of such twirlings and distortions is, 
that they put in peril the limbs of the hu- 
man being within, who must be very 
much of a monkey indeed to perform 
them with safety. On this occasion, Mas- 
ter Wieland, who, as the playbills have it, 
** performed the character,” fell on the 
Stage from a considerable height, and 
sustained a serious injury. He is a very 
clever Jad, who dances with great spirit 
and occasional humour, and might have 
amused the audience much better by his 
capers, in his proper form, without in- 
curring any danger. The Dumb Savoyard 
18 prettily and feelingly played by Mrs. 
Barrymore ; but we do not see why the 
accidental misfortune of dumbness should 
be the recommendation of a stage hero — 
at least in melodrame, where the pcre 
formers, however capable, are net ex- 


pected to speak—for in tragedy, su). 
calamity, extended to all the pen « 
might often be felt as an unspeakabi 
lief to the spectators. Most of the ns, 
exhibited in this Piece is eminently * 
tiful; and while it in part redeems i 
defects at which we have hinted —2* 
our dislike of their introduction ™ 
mars the effect of such a series of d 
ful pictures. 

At Covent Garden the entertainny: 
has been even less fortunate ; its yu: 
name, ‘* Tuckitumba,” was repulsine 
and, in fact, it consisted of a may, 
things unpleasing in themselves and yi, 
telligible in their combination, Its ye» 
was laid in a region to which the imagy, 
tion would never voluntarily take win. 
the West Indies—and its persons me 
overseers, slaves, and an Obi sorcers 
who have no business, in what our lea: 
judges call, * this happy country.” } 
seemed at the last, amidst the smoke! 
confusion of all kinds, as if the artsy 
of the drama had attempted to introda 
Cooper’s magnificent hero, the “Rei 
Rover,” in the disguise of a negro; why 
did he not cast away his sable absuriiti« 
and bring this gallant Buccaneer beio 
us in all the fidelity of the stage? | 
true, the free spirit of the romance cou 
not have been given; its vivid deta 
must have been lost; but it might lar 
supplied marine pictures wortby of te 
skill and fancy of Roberts, and have av 
kened the associations of pleasure whit 
belong to all who have read the masctlit 
Original. As it was, notwithstanding to 
picturesque attitudes and impressive achtl 
of Mr. O. (or rather Zamiel) Smith, as te 
mysterious hero; and Keeley, that litt 
quintessence of humour, as an able-bode 
seaman, called ** Goliah,” for shortness, 
and Miss Goward, as a Quadroon 2% 
glimmering prettily through a tawiy“ 
louring ; and Grimaldi the younger, ®° 
part which united the three agreeable ct 
cumstances of dumbness, blackness, S 
slavery, the piece did not attract; ® 
after triumphing in the bills and — 
walls for a week, was judiciously raed 
drawn to make way for old familiar larce 
and melodrames, as good as new to us, ! 
not to the managers. 

Of the minor theatres, which, at we 
season, have a legitimate claim “ey 
tion, only the Surrey and Coburg rs 
succeeded. Mr. Elliston has par" 
operatic melodrame called «« The sittet, 
man,” which is as full of nots, a * 
and brilliant change, as aby gt 
Arabian Nights could desue; 0" 

nt elodraual⸗ 
Coburg has a very striking We. 
piece, called « The Boyne Watel 
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istory and romance, with consi- 
boldness and success. Phis house 
has also now an excellent musical com- 
sany including Miss Graddon, the nearest 
hae songstresses to Miss Stephens, 
* Mr. Charles, a new singer of great 
promise ; Mr. West and Mr. Davidge in 
comedy ; and Miss Hargraves, who play- 
ed Constance at Covent Garden, and who 
“< seen to more advantage here for the 
higher parts of melodrame. This is a 
great improvement on the old horrors 
which were wont to look so bloody in the 
bills of this house, and we heartily hope 
there will be a correspondent improve- 
ment in the treasury. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

With the exception of the Easter melo- 
drame, there has been no new piece here 
for this many a day—but the manager 
has proceeded on an equable course of 
prosperous fortune. The nights on which 
Matthews and Liston have played toge- 
ther have been invariably well attended, 
and the audiences have shown the keenest 
relish forthe excellencies of both those 
popular comedians. They have lent their 
strength to the ‘* Poor Gentleman,”’ 
Matthews playing Ollapod, and Liston 
Corporal Foss, and have been powerfully 
supported in the other characters. There 
is, to be sure, no fit substitute for Mun- 
den’s Sir Robert Bramble—a_ perfect 
piece of humourous oddity and strong 
feeling ; but, if we had not seen him, we 
should think Dowton natural and impres- 
sive. The poor Lieutenant and _ his 
daughter were never represented with 
more elegant pathos than by Cooper and 
Miss Tree; Mrs. Davison’s humour shone 
brightly through the disguise of Miss 
Lucretia M‘Tab ; and Harley was all 
himself in the gallant recruit. Next 
in attraction to these performances have 
been those of Miss Foote, whose tact and 
vivacity have been increased by her spring 
“ircuit, and whose grace and beauty re- 
main unimpaired. In the tragedy of 
Aeleitha,“ she played Imma very 
chastely and tenderly, and “* made a sun- 
Stine in the shady place” of that heavy 
ee of mistake and misery ; 
a * Duff, as the heroine, vindicated 
J w⸗ play the more matronly parts 
highes eng drama in the absence of 
— wet Page young Mr. Kean, as 
wish thes pe oye fresh reason to 
dered in ‘6 The “ite as M9 “eth 
earliest and * cvestllny. # —— ——— 
rest on his father’ areca 

s fame, 
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the first days of Kean and Miss O'Neil. 
Although we have seen and criticised each 
of these performers separately in his part, 
we have thought it right to witness ‘ the 
grand union of talent,” as the newspapers 
have it, and confess we think the general 
effect was not commensurate to the ex- 
pectation. {tis with regret that we are 
obliged to differ from the critics who think 
Kean’s Othello as fine as ever, and the 
finest of all his performances, for to us it 
is far otherwise. It was once, perhaps, 
the most astonishing exhibition of passion 
ever witnessed on the stage, and contain- 
ed some of the sweetest touches of pathos 
ever felt; but it was only good even then 
in the extremes of love, rage, and tender- 
ness: and having touched the highest 
notes of feeling in the third act, sank af- 
terwards into languor, and dragged hea- 
vily to its bloody ending. To its full suc- 
cess great physical power was essential ; 
that power is now lamentably reduced ; 
and though what remains is managed with 
consummate art, still the very reservation 
which is perceptible destrovs the illusion, 
and leaves the occasional violence unjus- 
tified. Ina part of less length and exer- 
tion, like Shylock, no such falling off is 
felt ; but in Othello, a careful husbanding 
of voice and vigour is necessary to enable 
the actor to get through at all, and this 
gives an unnatural and painful tension to 
the whole. Mr. Kean, again, as if to make 
amends for the want of force, tries to make 
the lighter and tenderer touches more pro- 
minent, and thus destroys the true effect 
which they produced when quietly given. 
His “ not a jot, not a jot,” for example, 
instead of being spoken gently, with a 
quivering lip—like a slight bubble on the 
dark tide of passion, springing up from a 
fearful depth below—is now delivered 
after a long pause, with hysterical laugh- 
ter and tears. Again, the farewell * to 
the pride, pomp, and circumstance of glo- 
rious war,“ which once was a piece of no- 
ble and sustained music, is now elabo- 
rately spoken with tearful tones of fond- 
ness, as if the objects of might and glory 
to which he refers were the toys of a sen- 
timental weakness. There are still points, 
indeed, in which the actor is himself, and 
unrivalled ; as where he turns on Iago like 
a wild beast overtaken by the hunters, but 
they are comparatively few. The neces- 
sity he feels for repose makes the horrors 
of the last scene particularly revolting ; 
for the only palliation of the shocking 
deed which is perpetrated before the eyes 
of the spectators, is the frenzy of passion 
in which it is done: but what excuse can 
we find for an Othello who is obliged 
to sit down on a sofa during part of the 
fearful dialogue with his victim, that he 
may gather strength to go through his 
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unmanly work? Mr. Young’s Iago creat- 
ly assists the play in the bills, but it does 
not support the Oihello of Kean. tle 
gives much of the dialogue with point and 
dry humour, though he speaks it with un- 
pardonable incorrectness ; but, asa whole, 
his performance is too much like a piece 
of solemn farce, and his air, that of a man 
hoaxing or mystifying another ; so that 
he affords the least possible reason for 
Othello’s credulity and consequent enor- 
mities. Mr, Kemble’s Cassio is excellent 
in itself—except that he appears a vast 
deal too drunk to fight—but it is, we are 
sure, injurious to the effect of Mr. Kean’s 
acting, from the great disproportion of 
size and physical vigour. For ourselves, 
we are free to confess that Othello, as an 
acting play, is not a favourite with us; 
we cannot help feeling, while we see it 
presented on the stage, that there is some 
truth in Rymer’s objections, though they 
are a thousandfold overbalanced in the 
reading—that the sable complexion, noble 
in fancy, is unpleasant in fact—that the 
marriage when seen is hardly in nature— 
that the rage, which every body knows to 
be groundless, is, therefore, vexatious— 
that the language used by Othello to Des- 
demona ought, under no circumstances, to 
pass from man to woman—and that the 
murder of a helpless lady in her bed ought 
not to be acted. We are glad, however, 
that the magic of names can draw such 
houses as have been collected during the 
Jast month to witness this play; and hope 
that when Mr. Kean returns next season 


MU 
THE KING’S THEATRE. 
MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 

WERE it not for the opportune arrival 
of the German syren, Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, our monthly report would have been 
singularly meagre, owing chiefly to the 
Passion Week. There was a whole fort- 
night’s intermission in the performances, 
and the few nights on which the house was 
open furnished the eternal fare, ** Tancre- 
di” and ** Otello;” and “ La Clemenza 
di Tito.” 

Our last account reached down to the 
revival of the ‘‘ Crociato,” in which Ma- 
dame Pasta ventured on the part of Ar- 
mando, previously assigned to SignorVel- 
luti. It was with some degree of diffidence, or 
at least with a full sense of the responsibi- 
lity we encountered, that we fearlessly and 
candidly expressed ourown opinion of Ma- 
dame Pasta’s failure in the above charac- 
ter, in despite of the verdict of our bro- 
ther critics, most of whom were lavish in 
their terms of admiration :—“ Madame 





May | 
in the full possession Of his Old iggy. 
(which he may regain if he wijj —* 
find the same spirit awake to y >) NE Oy 
e ° : eleomen 
reward him. ( 

Miss Kelly’s acting in the afterpicce 
**The Somuambulist” is ag fing a 
thing of the kind can be; but we hen, 
wish it could have been introdyesj ; 
some machinery less absurd thap js tn 
ployed to give it occasion, Here is ary 
of unblemished reputation who winin 
in her sleep to the room of a gentheoy 
lodging in the house, and is found 4) 
there in a deep slumber ; the gentlenp 
pledges his honour that this is true: » 
yet the brute of a lover not only bali 
and rejects her, and prepares on the up, 
day to marry another, but tears by furry 
the ring which he had given her from\y 
finger while she is fainting at his fx 
‘This is too bad;”’ we have known m 
deservedly hanged for a less unmuh 
outrage ; but woman, from Desdemm 
downwards, are barbarously treated 
the English stage. That which gratiie 
us in this piece next (and hardly next» 
Miss Kelly’s performance, was the m 
therly indignation with which Mrs, ls 
venport turned on the miserable crs 
about her, and the protecting love wil 
which she took the forsaken daughters 
her arms. It was a most true and aie 
ing picture ; and the more pleasant ase 
hibited by one over whom age has stea- 
ingly no power, and who even nov gi6 
promise, in her ripe excellence, of lasix 
for years. 
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Pasta had cast new beauties over the cit 
racter, had clothed it with a conceplit 
of her own, totally different from thet 
mando of Velluti, and infinitely super 
But the tree remained yet to be jude 
by its fruit, i.e. by the guineas and bal 
guineas which it wouid bear. This ad 
tical test, a test not to be ae 
the case of such audiences as frequen 
King’s Theatre, proved conclusive. 
‘¢ Crociato,”’ after three successive a 
sentations, was withdrawn, for g0 n 
seems ; and the opinion we had * 
and rather boldly expressed, at we 
as to the merits of Madame ea 
mando, has been confirmed by the ge 
voice of the best musical judges: ts Oe 
The third representation of * 
menza di Tito,” which brought ™* 
Schiitz for the third time in 
boards, also went off without — 
additional interest. Madame ble + 
sang well, and received consider a 
plause. She is an artist of merit; 
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. reckoned among first-rate 
scarcely be reck 3 


ne. 
** the interest excited by Ma- 
Pasta’s Armando, and by Madame 
been ever so great, the 
arrival of Mademoiselle 
ve obliterated the recol- 


dame 
Schutz’s Sesto, 

long- wished for 
Sontag would ha 


~ jection of all previous enjoyments. The un- 


— — 


expected possession within —* — = 
of the idol of Germany and Paris, sprea 
content and happiness over a great por- 
tion of the sedate family of John Bull. 
The Greeks, and the Grand Turk’s Hati- 
Sherif, the Russian Manifesto, and the 
absolute doings of our late guest Don Mi- 
guel, were at once forgotten. W ho could 
think and prose on matters like these, 
when Mademoiselle Sontag was the uni- 
versal theme of conversation? Mademoi- 
selle Sontag, the very phoenix of song- 
sters, the ne plus ultra of youthful female 
beauty, the most minute particulars of 
whose birth, parentage, and education, 
life, character, and behaviour, were the 
themes of daily comment in every news- 
paper, even to the shape and admeasure- 
ment of the mouth and lips, on which a 
special dissertation appeared in print. 
Uninfected by this universal furore as 
we may yet boast to be, we do not profess 
to have any very striking particulars of 
Mademoiselle Sontag’s career to commu-— 
uicate. This lady is stated to have been 
born in 1806, at Coblentz on the Rhine, 
a city from which, or its immediate vi- 
cinity, many celebrated artists in music 
have sprung—Ferdinand Ries and Beetho- 
ven among others. ‘The parents of Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag were professionally 
musical, and her mother sang with ap- 
plause in various theatres in Germany, 
especially at Darmstadt, in the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse, the Sovereign of which 
. 80 passionately attached to music that, 
atuough how upwards of seventy, he still 
“isits 10 person the rehearsals of his splen- 
did operas, and from his desk on the stage 
crills one of the best orchestras in Ger- 
many. A considerable portion of Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s earlier years was thus 
passed with her mother at Darmstadt, 
where she received much of her musical 
—3 pone education. But, as in the case 
early sak asta, Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
co me Swere not fraught with any 
— ——— ap Her excellence, like 
forth rathe wet 1s asserted to have burst 
3 hc su enly. It was at Berhin, 
— 0 papers inform us, that ber 
— wy genius and skill, and the 
— * me of her person, at once 
resounded _— old triumph. The strects 
Sontag’s a * with Mademoiselle 
stantial a * * ws h the meee sub- 
Mar cuaracteristic offerings of 
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nocturnal serenades, which German en- 
thusiasm intonated under her windows. 
Sonnets, and other laudatory poeticals, 
flowed involuntarily from the inspired 
bards of the banks of the Spree: and 
crowns of laurel, floating in the air by 
invisible mechanism, settled on the brow 
of the idol of song. The great of the land, 
counts and barons, were fettered by Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag’s personal charms ; and 
the ardent passion of one of the first gran- 
dees of the kingdom was, by Royal com- 
maud, placed under the probation of Love's 
most potent sedative—iime. Of the con- 
tinuance of this attachment the silence of 
more recent accounts leaves us in some 
doubt. But the only ring with which 
Mademoiselle Sontag has made ber debut 
here, and the significant finger on which 
it is placed, would warrant a surmise of 
some pledge of this nature. Owing to the 
absolute inconvenience of these attrac- 
tions, as the German accounts inform us, 
and to a Jaudable and most judicious de- 
termination to place her character—the 
purity of which is undoubted—beyond 
the reach of slander, Mademoiselle Sontag 
has selected a lady of the highest respec- 
tability for her constant companion, a sort 
of self-chosen duenna, to which the Ger- 
inaus have assigned the term of ‘* Tugend- 
Aufseherin,” whose office it is, on terms 
of liberal remuneration, to attend Made- 
moiselle Soutag on her professional jour- 
neys and on all other occasions, and who 
accordingly has, ex-officio, come with ber 
ward to England. 

A gent, the unrivalled brilliancy of which 
amusical people, like the Germans, spoke 
in such raptures, presented so inviting a 
prospect of lucrative receipts to the pre- 
sent managers of the King’s Theatre, that 
they scrupled not to accede to terms fear- 
fully high to secure its possession fora 
few weeks. Of the amount of these terms 
report speaks variously, but we have 
heard it confidently stated, that Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s remuneration will aver- 
age her about two hundred and fifty 
pounds per night, with liberty, moreover, 
to sing at six concerts. 

The first appearance of this lady was 
announced for Tuesday, the 15th of 
April, as Rosina, in the ** Barbiere di Si- 
viglia,” a part in which, of all others, she 
was reported to excel. The throng to 
gain admittance to the first taste of such 
a treat, was almost unexampled, aS may 
be supposed. But many persons, although 
they arrived before the time at which 
the bills had announced the opening of 
the doors, could not gain admission. Not 
only had the doors been opened long be- 
fore the time stated in the bills, but, for 
the valuable consideration of — half-a- 
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guinea, in addition to the ordinary terms 
of entry, the managers had dispensed ad- 
missions across the stage into the house, 
before the doors were opened to the pub- 
lic. Such a course of proceeding—which, 
from a knowledge of the fact, we state 
explicitly—is both unfair to the public in 
veneral, and likely to be eventually inju- 
rious to the interests of the concern, how- 
ever productive it may be of some little 
momentary gain. Ready and desirous as 
our previous reports must prove us to 
have been, at all times, to do justice to 
the exertions of the managers in the ar- 
duons undertaking in which they have 
embarked, it is with the greater regret 
we equally feel it a part of our duty to 
notice instances of such errors in judg- 
ment, the recurrence of which, as has 
been already observed, can only do harm 
to an establishment, the prosperity of 
which every lover of music has more or 
less at heart. 

The hyperbolical reports concerning 
Mademoiselle Sontag, both as to her pro- 
fessional excellence, and her personal 
charms, we could not reasonably expect 
to see realized. These exaggerations 
could be but injurious to her success at 
the King s Theatre, where, as we have al- 
ready observed, musical merit is sure to 
meet with numerous judges of unques- 
tioned competency, who, accustomed to 
see and hear talent of the first order, are 
capable of judging for themselves, and 
therefore little likely to be influenced by 
town-talk and newspaper reports. For 
ourselves, we resolved, if possible, to 
banish from our recollection all we had 
previously heard and read. With this 
firm determination we paid our half- 
guinea, unwilling to double the dose for 
the sake of easier access. Wethus strug- 
gled amidst a dense phalanx of eager Son- 
taghites, and at the expense of an over- 
whelming momentum of pressure from 
the rear, as weil as of a profuse action of 
the porous system from within, cleared 
the iron railing, and made good our 
lodgment on a pit-bench. All these pain- 
ful efforts and torments we underwent for 
thy sake, gentle reader, as in duty bound. 
But for our critical obligations, our cu- 
riosity would, fora week or so, have given 
way to bodily ease. 

The fine overture, the humorous 
iorus of the Serenaders, the beautiful 
heco ridente il cielo,” the bravura of 
Figaro, the duett with the Count, were so 
many tantalizing delays: our optic appa- 
ratus was longingly and permanently di- 
rected to the door of the balcony, to catch 
the first glimpse of the momentary tran- 
sits of the Coblentz Venus. ( 


Butlo! she 
appeared not! What! sudden and... 
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nerv ...‘* Ladies and Gentlemen”. i 

vens! is it possible!! Pacem. 
un po.—The scene shifted, 
speakable delight we beheld, not Ver 
herself, but the harbinger-disk of Vans 
proach, the white tambour frame 2 
the ritornel of ** Una voce poco —* * 
—setour eyes on MaDEMo!sELLp * 

Here, then, have we, descriptire) 
enough, brought the syren face to fage ly. 
fore the audience. No more of the pict, 
resque, no farther trespass on the reade 
patience and the editor's space. Noypy 
else but steady, sober,—and unbias 
opinion ! 

Mademoiselle Sontag is not the dehen 
the aérial, the mignonne beauty, which 
report had almost universally describe 
her to be. If our distant readers—fy 
the Londoners will, for the most part, 
have judged from inspection before 
publication of our report—if the reais 
will fancy to himself a stout healthy 
country-lass, a farmer’s daughter, abor 
the middle size, any thing but delicate in 
lineaments and make, yet good-lockiry 
withal, and fairly treated and formed \y 
nature, he may form some idea of tli 
lady’s outward appearance. Her feature 
are broad and strong, greatly resembliag 
the national cast of countenance in the 
better-looking sort of the German broom: 
girls, whose native home is almost cost- 
guous to that of Mademoiselle Sonate, 
aud much reminding us of the traits of 
Madame Fodor. Mademoiselle Sonty 
has good eyes, and we can vouch for tie 
beauty of her teeth, for she gave ample 
opportunity for observing them. 

As an actress, Mademoiselle Sonti 
presents but little claims for distinction; 
at least, so far as her personation of Re- 
sina went. The part, ina histrionic pout! 
of view, is rather slight; yet there ar 
various oppertunities susceptible of comic 
humour, and one or two points in whit! 
we should expect a certain degree of p& 
thetic expression, especially at the moe 
ment when Figaro conveys the welcom 
intelligence of her having gained the heart 
of Lindoro. On all these occasions — 
demoiselle Sontag's acting was - 
marked by decisive tokens of either bv- 
mour or sensibility. In short, of the dut 
or six ladies who have played the _ 
part here, Mademoiselle Sontag ae 
claim superiority, in acting, over on 
the most. With regard to scenic word 
our, Mademoiselle Sontag displayed —8 
as much self· possession and confidenct “ 
could possibly be required ; but —* 
manner of treading the stage, an —* 
ticulations and attitudes, we observ’ ; 
faint traces of that lady-like * 
which report had taught us to exp 
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even a certain degree of rus- 
h, as the representative of the 
Don Bartolo, she may pos- 
intentionally, but 
which certainly could never have won the 
heart of Count Almaviva. — The constant 
motion of the head, likewise, from one 
side to the other, whilst singing, ae 
frequent raising and shutting ok a ye- 
lids, are defects of habit, of whic 1 Made- 
moiselleSontag cannot too soon divest her- 
self, although the latter has actually been 
made a theme of praise in some papers. 
Possibly the motion of the head may, like 
the maxillary movement in Madame Ca- 
talani, have been acquired in the course 
of constant vocal practice, which it may 
even perhaps assist ; but such aids, if aids 
they be, had better be dispensed with. 
Ou the mouth and lips of Mademoiselle 
Sontag her admirers have lavished great 
raise, as being beautiful and never forced 
into the slightest ungraceful shape during 
her greatest yocal exertions. The mouth 
is certainly well formed; but the latter 
part of the above encomium is quite un- 
founded. The continual display of a set 
of very fine teeth takes place at the ex- 
pense of their natural covering ; and, in 
the staccato passages, the lips are brought 
into an unseemly state of tension, like 
those of a clarionet-playert 
In considering Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
claims as a vocul artist, we ouglit to bear 
in mind that, even in a musical point of 
view, the part of Rosina is not one of ex- 
traordinary strength. Besides her share 
in the trio and concerted pieces, the airs 
‘Una voce poco fa,” and ¢* Dunque sono,” 
are the only vehicles for the individual 
exertions of the representative ; and to 
these we may add the ad likitum opportu- 
nity afforded by the scene of the music- 
lesson, of introducing whatsoever song 
she may have most practised and perfect- 
ed. It is upon these three specimens, 
chiefly, we must for the present form our 
tstimate of Mademoiselle Sontag’s savoir 
faire ; in the concerted pieces, her efforts 
Were inferior in result to those of several 
Previous Rosinas, and more or less inef- 
fective. With our eyes closed—and we 
made the experiment—we heard in these 
but little to impress us with the presence 
of a prima donna. 
_ The voice of Mademoiselle Sontag, in 
its natural Strength, is not a powerful one, 
and when forced beyond it—an expedient 
—* resorted to—it is not of an agree- 
= — Upon the whole, however, 
physical quality of the voice, although 
y no means extraordinary, is sound and 
- it wants the essential aid—an 
defects—of coubensates many physical 
inward emotion and feeling. 
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The heart does not seem to co-operate 
with the instrumental organs. It is this 
charm which enables much inferior singers 
to excite our sensibilities, to enter, as it 
Were, into silent communion with our 
own heart. With all this, it must be ad- 
mitted that the specimens Mademoiselle 
Sontag has as yet furnished bear evidence 
of other gifts of nature—more instrumental 
than intellectual and pathetic—which are 
seldom met with in such perfection ; of a 
high degree of musical tact, and of a spe- 
cies of cultivation, which, although ob- 
viously not derived from the best school, 
must have been most indefatigably perse- 
vering. She sings perfectly in tune, and 
the flexibility, tue precision of intonation, 
are wonderful certainly. The scalar range 
is equally extraordinary; it not only ex- 
tends from the C under the stave to E 
above the stave; but reaches the higher 
notes with extreme readiness and ease, so 
as not to betray any effort. In executing 
active passages iu the higher part of the 
scale, passages of ornament especially, 
this artist, like Madame Pasta and some 
others, resorts to a “silken“ sort of un- 
der-voice—a kind of female falsetto stop 
—which evidently facilitates and neatens 
the execution, if we may be allowed the 
term. tn short, Mademoiselle Sontag is 
a fine, an extraordinary musical instru- 
ment, a living serznelie of the utmost 
perfection, with the advantage of em- 
phasis and accentuation, forte and piano, 
&c. of all which an inanimate mecha- 
nism, of course, can possess little or 
nothing. 

On the chapter of taste and style, it is 
perhaps hazardous to say much, consider- 
ing the variety existing in these respects, 
and that our ‘pen, although from critical 
usage wielding the plural number, is but 
the organ of individual taste. An epigram. 
matic opinion on Madewoiselle Sontag, 
ascribed, in mistake probably, to Madame 
Catalani: ‘* Elle est la premiere daus son 
genre, mais son genre n’est pas le pre- 
mier,“ appears to us to appreciate the 
merits of our young artist with tolerable 
correctness. Her style certainly is not 
what we have been accustomed to consider 
as the best. It is not only void of gran- 
deur and breadth, but it fails to ingratiate 
itself by that beauty and chasteness, the 
kadov and mperoy which are the indispen 
sable conditions of legitimate enjoyment 
in all that concerns the fine arts. Made- 
moiselle Sontag is uncommonly success- 
ful in the variety and neat execution of 
her ornaments; but these ornaments are 
not always the best, and they are infinite- 
ly too abundant. A characteristic feature 
of Rossini’s music is the positive notation 
by the maestro of perhaps all the embel- 
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lishments which he conceived to be con- 
genial to his melodies, and admissible in 
them, whether they suited or not the in- 
dividual talent, taste, or organization of 
the singer. This is particularly the case 
in the air, ‘*Una voce poco fa;” and 
fortunate may the vocalist be termed who 
has it in his power to do well all that is 
written down in the original. But Mlle. 
Sontag found yet many little vacancies, 
which she filled up with additional pas- 
sages of her own invention; and where 
she did not find the blanks she made them, 
with a view to substitute other matters of 
her own. We thought of her countryman 
Handel, and Carestini: ‘* You tog! don’t 
I know petter as yourself vaat is pest for 
you to sing?” &c. In introducing the 
chromatic scale in ascent and desceut, by 
way of fiorimento, Mademoiselle Sontag 
was less successful than several of her 
contemporary rivals. The semitones fol- 
lowed each other indistinctly, in quarter- 
tones rather, or even at narrower inter- 
vals, almost resembling the sliding up and 
down on a violin string. A staccato-scale 
or two were cleverly brought out, and as- 
tonished many. For ourselves we are not 
over-partial to this species of vocal four de 
force, especially when delivered with la- 
bial tension, as in the present case. We 
never liked the staccato passages of Mrs. 
Salmon, who excelled in them. 

The greatest triumph, however, of Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag, was in the scene of 
the music-lesson, where she sang Rode’s 
air with two variations ; the same which 
Madame Catalani often gave as the test 
of her vocal capabilities, and which 
other singers have successfully studied 
and executed since. In these Mlle. Son- 
tag left every competitor behind her. 
Her execution was wonderful beyond con- 
ception. The arpeggios of broken chords 
in the second variation struck us with 
perfect astonishment. But such feats 
baffle description, they must be heard to 
be appreciated, and, we may add, they 
must be witnessed to be ranked among 
the possibilities of human talent and per- 
severance. 
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Eahitition of the Sociely of British Ar- 
tists tr Suffolk Street.—We are glad to 
congratulate this establishment on its en- 
creasing success, not only in its progress 
and improvement in art, butin the addi- 
tional patronage which it is annually 
caining. We believe that the exclusive- 
ness Of the Royal Academy was the origin 
of its institution. The difficulties thrown 
in the way of aspiring young artists, the 
conduct with regard to the reception and 
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In the candid judgment wh 
thus ventured to pronounce 
moiselle Sontag’s qualifications, oy, oni 
nion necessarily rests on the Sole periy i 
ance of the part of Rosina. The mo 
character in which this lady isto , “ 
that of Donna Anna in «Jj “oy, 
vanni,”’ will, above all others, tend tg . 
our judgment on solid grounds, * 
what we have witnessed, the part i 
pathetic to be suited, in a histrionj 
of view at all events, to the means att) 
command of this artist. Be this asit my 
we shall judge with the candour and i. 
partiality, for which we flatter oursel 
we may take credit with our readers, a 
we shall feel pleasure to Correct any err 
of opinion into which we may have be: 
led, not only from the limited experien 
we have enjoved of Mademoiselle Sq. 
tag’s performance, but possibly from te 
liability to mistake to which human jode. 
ment is more particularly exposed in my. 
ters of taste. 

Of the rest of the performers in th 
‘* Barbiere,” it is unnecessary to sper, 
They were the same as on the last pre 
vious occasion, with the exception of poor 
Signor De Angeli, who was exalted tothe 
part of Don Bartolo, so excellent in the 
hands of Signor De Begnis. The co-op 
ration of the latter gentleman had bet 
the subject of an unsuccessful negotiatios, 
and, considering the state of the concer, 
we cannot blame Monsieur Laporte for 
not acceding to the terms demanded by 
Signor De Begnis. His remplacant di 
what he could; and under existing cr 
cumstances, the pnblic had the faimes 
and good feeling to abstain from the lew 
sign of disapprobation. . 

A farther and important accession 0 
the establishment in the person of Signor 
Zucchelli, bespeaks the persevering sl 
spirited exertions of Monsieur Laporte 
His first appearance in the opera of “La 
Semiramide,” (again Semiramide!') wil 
have taken place before the publication! 
our report. 

In the Ballet department no novelty bé 
been produced. 
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The walls and Seg 2* = 
e open alike to 
Royal Academy —— a ton 
all the professors 0” fs ‘cel 
wer of the pencil or the chisel, 
ing the po : do there; and 
should have nothing to 9 ; 3 
‘woul ho, to the detriment of their pro- 
-< found that it had, were right to 
gree ich likely to coun- 
adopt a step whic was se y to 
—* ffect so injurious to art in ge- 
teract an ele atlantis. Ute 
neral, and to themselves individually. e 
are happy, therefore, to see that the Insti- 
tution has had sufficient force to struggle 
‘nto substantial existence, amidst the 
abuse with which it was assailed by the 
friends of legitimacy at its commencement. 
The first impression made upon the 
mind in walking round the room this year 
isthe very sensibleimprovement of the pre- 
sent exhibition over any of those that have 
gone before. There is a greater equality 
of talent—the younger artists are treading 
fast upon the heels of the more experi- 
enced; andthestruggle for preeminence is 
become more exciting and more interest- 
ing, from the near approach to that excel- 
lence which is the goal of the artist. 
With many, it is becoming, indeed, a 
“ yeck and neck” business ; and this ex- 
traordinary emulation must lead conse- 
quently toimprovement. The proportion 
of the bad pictures to the better is also 
far less than on former occasions, even 
ranking those which we should call bad 
from their subject, and not from their 
execution, Inthe historical department 
there are not many specimens of the art, 
and the most striking and prominent one 
is the picture of Christ’s Entry into Je- 
rusalem, by Haydon. Of the obscurity in 
which this picture has been suffered to 
lie, the artist has Jong complained, and 
he has at length drawn it from this ob- 
scurity and exhibited it here. As the 
composition of a group, we admire the 
hand of the artist in this work; but, like 
some of his other pictures, it has too 
much exaggeration, and from the point 
of sight having been taken too near, the 
perspective is rendered disagreeable. ‘The 
‘tyle of its colouring, too, is injured by 
the fresh brilliant pictures by which it is 
‘urrounded, so that it appears coarse, and 
ve almost imagine that the colours must in 
any parts of the picture have faded. In 
roe and domestic painting, the Ex- 
* — — rich. In these departments 
Roberts —* —— Turner, Stanfield, 
‘night tes on, Lance, Pidding, Kidd, 
— ee others, Shine as expe- 
8⸗ n ;, improving artists ; while 
* _— few portraits, those of Mr. 
Pat ey and Sir Francis Burdett, by 
Of the ! are Striking likenesses. 
No, 254 —E— wé should point out 
wer be * ⸗ best classical one, if we 
) alowed the expression, in the 
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room. The subject is Eneas and Achates 
landing on the coast of Africa, near to 
Carthage, and directed on their way by 
Venus, who appears to them clad as 
a Spartan huntress. This subject is han- 
dled in a masterly manner by Linton. Its 
finishing proves it to be a picture of la- 
bour as well as of genius; and that it 
must have been the production of that 
patience and perseverance, without which 
genius is nothing, and sometimes worse 
than nothing. There is a gleam of sun- 
shine thrown over this picture, which we 
have seldom seen equalled. No. 224, A 
View of the Dorset Coast, from Char- 
mouth Beach, is another very pleasing 
picture by the same artist, of quite a dit- 
ferent kind. 

In this department Glover has been 
amazingly industrious, having no Jess 
than fifteen pictures in the Exhibition. 
Of these, No. 129, The Vale of Avoca, 
is perhaps the best; this scene has been 
celebrated by Moore in bis poem of ** The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ and its beauties 
are indeed deserving of the exertion of the 
imagination of both poets and painters ; 
and the one has been as successful as the 
other. 

“ Poema 

Est pictura loquens, mutum pictura Poema.” 
Glover's picture does indeed give the idea 
that 


“ There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet, 

Oin! the last rays of feeling and life must depart 

Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart. 

Sweet vale of Avoca! how caim could I rest 

In thy bosom of shade with the friends I love best ; 

Where the storms which we feelin this cold world 
should cease, 

And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in 
peace,” 

In the same department are, No. 7, 
Matlock High Tor, by Hoffland, and No. 
283, by Noble, worthy of notice. 

In sea pieces there are many admirable 
works. Of late years there has been a 
great call for pictures of this description, 
arising, we believe, from the excellence 
first exhibited in the productions of Stan- 
field. ‘This artist has four pictures in the 
present exhibition, the most prominent of 
which is No. 33, the Mouth of the Tees. 
In this picture be has displayed that ex- 
cellent knowledge of colouring which he 
possesses, and which renders his pictures 
so charming. Besides this he bas No. 
181, Peter Boats; 523, Fort Rouge ; and 
773, an exquisite sketch of some fishing- 
boats in the Monsoon, Bombay harbour, 
intended for Captain Grindlay’s Scenery 
of Western India. 

Roberts bas likewise four pictures, all 
architectural, and coloured in his own pe- 
culiar style, a little like that of Prout, 
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only that the oil renders Roberts’s style 
richer. The best and most importart of 
these pictures is No 22, the Church of St. 
Wulfran at Abbeville. In this picture the 
lights are so well managed, and the colour 
so admirably blended, that the whole 
effect of that peculiar style of architecture 
is produced. 

No 115, Vesuvius and the Bay of Na- 
ples is a clever picture, and gives pro- 
mise of future excellence ; and Nos. 362 
and 363, the Zuyder Zee and Scheveling, 
by Wilson, are well worthy of the specta- 
tor’s notice. Among suchan assemblage 
of artists we must not quite forget the 
productions of the amateurs, among which 
the most prominent is No. 453, Loch 
Katrine, by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh. This is a picture with a great 
deal of merit, and yet not an agreeable 
picture. Mr. Thompson has imitated the 
boldness of Salvator witbout attaining his 
depth and richness. His colouring is a 
little too harsh, and his scuro not sufli- 
ciently deep to relieve bis lighter parts. 

In the department of domestic painting 
there are likewise several pictures worthy 
attention. Among these, a Maniac visit- 
ed by his Children, by Davis, is a power- 
ful picture—the Rat-catchers, by J. Land- 
seer—the ‘ Burning Glass,’ and ‘Dry Read- 
ing, by Kuight, are each of them good. 
* Massa out and Sambo werry dry,’ by Pid- 
ding, displays a very clever effect of light, 
while the expression of the negro face, and 
the cellar key by his side, tell the whole 
tale of his master’s absence and Sambo’s 
roguery very admirably. 

No. 99.—Oimé Sania Maria ! (which is 
the exclamation of an Italian itinerant 
vender of images at the destruction of his 
whole stock,) by Holmes, is well worthy 
attention, for the expression of the various 
countenances, and for the comic effect of 
the whole picture. The artist seems to have 
intended some political allusion in his re- 
presentation of the destroyed images, the 
bust of the Duke of Wellington being the 
only one which sticks on the board un- 
injured, while those of Bonaparte and the 
Grand Turk lie broken to pieces on the 
ground. 

144 and 481, by Frazer, are in the best 
style of his peculiarity ; the latter, which 
is entitled a Sentinel, and represents a 
Dog guarding Fish, remind us of Wilkie ; 
but we should advise this artist not to 
carry his peculiarity too far, lest bis pic- 
tures want shadow. We now come to a 
class of pictures which we are sorry to see 
so much the fashion, and still more sorry 
to see that they have occupied the pencils 
of such clever artists; we allude to that 
style which has been denominated Mon- 
keyana. No, 18, Meditation, by Lance ; 
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No. 87, The Monkey Connoissey, 
Kidd; and No. 220, The * mk 
by Pidding, are all of this genre : * 
quisitely as they are all Painted: we,” 
fess, we are sorry to see so much — 
thrown away upon such Subjects, —* 
to the countenance of an ape the im 
and expression of human creaturn : 
display ingenuity, but we canoe 
consider the attempt as UNWorthy ¢ 
the efforts of real genius, That 
has been attained, the spectator tn 
only to look at the Solemnity of , 
Ape in “ Meditation,” the curious a 
inquisitive countenance of the Mopky 
Connoisseur, and the gratified vanity j 
played in the Last Sitting. No, 16),4 
Fruit Piece, by Laurie, in whieh ty 
grapes seem ready to melt in your mou 
and 762, a Hollybhock from nature, bp 
Bolland, are admirable pictures of tig; 
kind. There are many more pictureswy. 
thy of notice, and the sculpture and », 
graving rooms possess many attractions 
the amateurs of those arts. Bat thou! 
we decidedly pronounce upon the gener 
improvement of this exhibition, we woli 
advise the managers in future to cr 
more about the quality than the quanti 
of the productions they bang on ther 
walls: of a thousand, nearly one-fourth 
might very well be dispensed with. 
Reich’s Shakspeare—Hamlet.—tow is 
the name of the English bard honouei 
among the nations—how infinitely mon 
durable and good is literary glory than a 
other! The devastations and bloodshede! 
the warrior are soon forgotten ; even tt 
works of the artist perish; but time hi 
no power of destruction over great lit 
rary labours. Shakspeare will be as {res 
a thousand years to come as at presi, 
and a larger portion of the world will te 
filled with his fame—but we wanderitom 
the notice of an excellent and beautit 
work. The outlines to Shakspeare by 
Retch, printed at Leipsic, with desenp 
tions in English, German, and French, a 
a tribute to the memory of the great bat 
no less honourable to England thaa !0 ⸗ 
artist and country where they have * 
produced. Ernest Fleischer is the * 
lisher, and the style in which the work : 
been got up is worthy of the subject. * 
Retch has done himself great credit by * 
designs. We boldly assert that we * 
seen no illustration of Shakespeare, (a 
in this country, that can equal them. J 
veral of the plates exhibit an re 
ment, skill, and simple *2 
even grandeur of design, which — 
lofty impressions of the state 0 
art. There are seventeen plates 0 &" , 
it is no small commendation to 68) 
those which were most difficult ia suh 
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most happily executed. Though 
they speak almost as strong- 
finished works would have 
jone their own story. There is expres- 
sion and meaning in every line. Nothing 
unnecessary OF superfluous interferes with 
the main effect — nothing meretricious 
draws the attention off from the impres- 
sion designed to be produced by the cha- 
racters. High as Mr. Retch s fame will 
be exalted by this work, he will not re- 
ceive more praise than he deserves. For 
our own parts, we thank him for this 
noble tribute to our great dramatic bard, 
and for the pleasure and improvement we 
have derived from studying his designs. 
Mr. Lane’s Picture —Government has 
very handsomely given Mr. Lane permis- 
sion to exhibit his great picture (painted 
at Rome,) at one of the unoccupied rooms 
of the King’s Mews, Charing Cross. Mr. 
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Lane is just arrived in England, after an 
absence of thirteen years, seven of which 
have been devoted to this great work. The 
subject is the ‘* Vision of Joseph.” The 
picture is twenty-five feet high, and we 
find from the ‘* Florence Gazette,”’ that it 
is an attempt to unite the styles of some 
of the more eminent Italian masters in 
the same work. It was a dash or two 
of the pencil in this picture which was 
deemed so heterodox at Rome, as to oc- 
casion the painter a visit from the Grand 
Inquisitor, out of whose fangs he nar- 
rowly escaped. Mr. Lane is a.Cornish- 
man, and a protegé of Lord de Dunstan- 
ville’s, whose truly noble conduct towards 
him entitles his lordship to the gratitude 
of every lover of his country’s glory 
as connected with the Fine Arts, and 
makes him the foremost example to his 
‘** order.” 
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The Linnean Society.—Feb. 5.—Some 
account of the botany of the provinces 
lately ceded by the Burmese to the East 
India Company, with a description of 
two new genera of plants, in a letter to 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. by N. Wallick, 
M.D. superintendent of the Botanic gar- 
den at Calcutta, was read. The author 
states that his botanical treasures are 
most extensive; the number of species 
having long ago surpassed 2000; thathe 
has never seen any vegetable production 
equal to his Amherstia nobilis when in 
full bloom—the genus of this plant is evi- 
dently allied to Heterostemon and Des- 
foutaines. Dr, Wallick has at length 
found the varnish tree of the Burmese. 
He calls it Metanorrhaa. He has also de- 
scribed several other plants.—On the 19th 
a description was read of a curious fun- 
gus found near Wrexham, by J. T. Bow- 
man, Esq. Also some portions of a pa- 
per by J. E. Bicheno, Esq., on the Flora 
of Great Britain, 
_ Geological Society.—Feb. 1.—The read- 
ing of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Mur- 
— ae on the geological structure 
— — of Arran, begun at the last 
the Sinbesthaby- eeteiaar’of-thann —* 

ociety 
ea fom ns and council 

B———— ere elected. 

A paper, entitled itd’. ae Marna 
tions, ct a J — series of observa- 
cope, containi enty-feet reflecting teles- 
double and ng 8 catalogue of 364 new 
first thousand < —* — Bes. — 
sweeps with aa ose objects detected in 
Wilh: ‘Gliaseeens at instrament, together 

vations of some previously 





known, by I. F. W. Herschel, Esq. presi- 
dent, was read. The learned author ob- 
serves, that on an average of the part of 
the heavens swept by him, not above one 
in four of double stars, sufficiently re- 
markable to attract attention in sweeping, 
have been catalogued by M. Struve. The 
limit of vision in the Dorpat telescope he 
presumes to be about his average, 14th 
magnitude, though such a determination 
must necessarily be liable to some latitude. 
‘This conclusion he deduces from a series 
of instances, in which small companions 
have been seen by him attached to large 
stars within the limits of Professor 
Struve’s fourth class, which have escaped 
the notice of the latter. He proposes the 
following classification of double stars 
nearly resembling that proposed by his 
distinguished father. 
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so that the limit of distance of stars of 
the llth class shall be 2>—1”. The con- 
trasted colours so frequently observed in 
double stars, he regards as in many cases 
referable to the laws of vision. He then 
adduces evidence, which he considers sa- 
tisfactory, that the fifth star in the trape- 
zium, in the nebula of Orion, existed not 
on the 13th of March, 1826, though ob- 
served by M. Struve on November 11 of 
that year. He considers it, therefore, if 
not a new star, at least as a variable one 
of very singular character. 
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Royal Society of Literature.—At a late 
meeting of the Council, two royal gold 
medals, given annually to individuals dis- 
tinguished by the production of works 
eminent in literature, were adjudged to 
Crabbe the poet, and to Archdeacon Coxe, 

Medical Virtues of the Spider's wel,— 
Dr. Jackson, in his work on fever, pro- 
nounces that the web of the spider pre- 
vents the recurrence of febrile paroxysms 
more effectually than bark or arsenic, or 
any other remedy employed for that pur- 
pose. It is administered in pills of five 
grains every fourth or fifth hour, the pa- 
tient being previously prepared by the 
usual evacuants. It is said to be useful 
also in spasmodic affections of various 
kinds, asthma, periodical headaches, and 
general irritability, also as an application 
to ulcerated and irritable surfaces. The 
web should be that of the black spider, 
found in cellars, and dark and damp 
places. It has been for years used as a 
remedy for ague by old women in the 
west of England and elsewhere. 

The Ancient Stadium.—A comparison of 
various standards of an ancient Egyptian 
cubit, which have been discovered at dit- 
ferent periods, commencing with the year 
1799, has led to the establishment of the 
true length of the stadium (of 700 toa 
degree) kuown to geographers by the 
name of the Stadium of Eratosthenes. 
This discovery has afforded the means of 
comparing the length of the terrestrial 
degree measured by Eratosthenes, with 
that which the actually ascertained figure 
of the earth gives. It appears that the 
length, as obtained by that celebrated 
geometrician, whose labours justly excited 
the admiration of antiquity, was the mean 
length between those now obtained at 45% 
and at the equator, and that itexactly ac- 
cords with the position of the places si- 
tuated between Alexandria and Syrene— 
the extreme point of the arc measured by 
Eratosthenes. 

The Comets of 1807-11-13.—In'the first 
part of the third volume of the Transac- 
tions of the Astronomical Society, it is 
recorded that a Spanish gentleman, Don 
Joze de Ferrer, employing at first are- 
flecting circle, and subsequently a sextant 
of Ramsden, was enabled by a mean of 
some hundred observations, made at Ha- 
vannah, in the island of Cuba, to calcu- 
late the elements of the comets which ap- 
peared in the years 1807-11-13, with as 
much precision as was obtained from ob- 
Servations made at the finest observato- 
ries in Europe. Such, indeed, was the 
accuracy of the sextant (of seven inches 
radius), and the skill of the observer, 
that, from his own observations alone, he 
was enabled to detect an error of 14” ix 
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the places of Altair and « 
pervades all the nautical almanacks, § 
1602 to 1610. We have recorded * 
circumstance as a proof that large bon 
ments are not indispensable even in . 
present advanced state of the SCience 
astronomy, and in the hope of inca 
those who might otherwise be discounes 
from the smallness of their — 
prosecute observations of the cele 
phenomena, with the assurance that 
and assiduity, applied to instrament 
inferior size, will alwavs furnish resuly 
which need not fear COM petition with ay 
that can be obtained by Brinkley, bay, 
or Pond, aided by the mechanical wes 
of Ramsden, Reichenbach, or Trouzity, 
Irish Statistics from M. Morea. 
Extent in English square miles 


Lrish plantation ACTES .ccces coccccscccse UGH g 
Number of counties j 


Cygni, Whicg 


fetes se teree Pe teee 


ä— chose 0 vctucscstckueenl 4 
Ditto, parishes.....ccc.cccccscescsssoes. 9 
Number of houses in 1701..........00005 ra 

J ——— coo OBIE 


BPUREO. coccesscocee MMM 


Number of tamilies in 1821....... ...... L320 
Ditto mules. .....eGittO...... 00 cree SSD 
Ditto females.....ditto..... 2 wees cece 34 

Occupation—Agriculture ...... .......... LRU 

Ditto, trade, manufacture, Ac... ........ Lt 

All other occupations........ coecccerees ile 

Teta) COCR PIE covecs ccccce vessee’ oo coos LENS 

Total population...c.ccs.ceceeeeees co cccses ORG 

Representatives .......ceeseee —— I) 

Total number ot treeholders, viz.......... S108) 

Ditto, registered at......ceceeeres 501... 15.43 

AUD cccccccccccerese cccce emience UM 
DLO 2... cece eee cece eee oe MSreee, 18h. 

Total number of constables, viz...ecece M 

Chief Constables ....04 ......... ......... 

Constables.....ccccccccceces cccccccccece bel 

Sub-constables.........+6. — om 


Education, &c. bea 
Number of schools in 1824 ...serseeee oe TS 
Ditto, scholars ..ccee ee 1H2l eee eee seers Wiss 


Ditto, ditto ....... — . ccecesecoues mee 
Ditto, boys in ........ 1821........... “OM 
Ditto, ditto... cccccccccBZh vecocecceessee SBS 
Ditto, girls in ...... .. 1821 ............ pace 
Ditto, a eeee8 1824 eeeeeereearer® wid? 
Sex not stated 1n.....1BZh.cccee --- cece My 


East India Varnishes.—Some very we 
resting notices of the varnish and varuls 
trees of India occur in the last number . 
the Edinburgh Journal of Science. Th 
Sylhet varnish consists of two path! 
the juice of the Lhela (the seme-corpis 
cardium, the tree which bears the mits!® 
nuts of India), and one part of the eer 
the jowar. The articles varnished wi" 
at Sylhet are of the most beautiful g%) 
black ; and it seems equally * 
varnishing iron, leather, paper, voou- 
stone. It has a sort of whitish-gte) . 
lour when first taken out of the * 
but in a few minutes it becomes peste? 


: > tem 

black by exposure to the air. a or . 
ri F this try itis too u 
perature of this country vender 


be laid on alone; but it may ber bot 
more finid by heat. In this * 
ever, it is clammy, and pon sit 
very slowly. When diluted on it 
of turpentine, it dries more rapidij 


er ee ee ee, en ee ee 


—_——__ mae Hh imma» ea a ies te 
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ess rapidity than is desirable. 
_The tsilsi, OF varnish of Rangoon, is 
jess known than the Sylhet varnish. It 
. probably made from the juice of the 
th ia alone. It appears to have the same 
— properties as the Sylhet varnish, 
hat dries more rapidly. The varnish from 
the kheeso, OF varnish-tree, may be the 
same as the Rangoon varnish, but it is at 
resent considered to be different. The 
kheeso grows particularly in Kubboo, a 
valley on the banks of the Ningtee, be- 
tween Munnipore and tae Birman empire. 
It attains to such a large size, that it af- 
fords planks upwards of three feet in 
breadth; and in appearance and grain it 
is very like mahogany. A similar tree is 
found in great plenty and perfection at 
Martaban. A poisonous vapour exhales 
from several of these varnishes, especial- 
ly from that of Sylhet, and is apt to pro- 
duce over the whole skin inflammations, 
swellings, itchiness, and pustules; as if 
the body had been stung by an infinite 
number of wasps. It is, however, never 
mortal ; and the effect goes off in a few 
days. 

Footsteps Lefore the Flood.—A very cu- 
rious paper, by Mr. Grierson, was lately 
read before the general meeting of the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
the subject of which was some footsteps of 
quadrupeds discovered in a red sandstone 
quarry, about two miles to the north of 
the town of Lochmahen, in the county of 
Dumfries, Professor Buckland, having 
received casts of some of the most dis- 
tinct impressions, together with a frag- 
ment of the sandstone itself, expressed 
his full conviction (though the fact was at 
variance with his general opinions re- 
specting the geological formation), that 
the rock, while in a soft state, had been 
traversed by living quadrupeds. ‘he dip 
of the strata in the quarry is towards the 
West, and at an angle of about 35 degrees. 
On the eastern side, therefore, it is the 
"pper surface of the strata that presents 
itself; and of this there is a great lateral 
extent. The upper edge of the strata, 
the face of which is there exposed, 
reaches within about fifteen feet of the 
—* of the ground. From this upper 
oundary down to the line where they dis- 
ye under the rubbish, which (since 
¢ working has been carried on chiefly 
yr Opposite side of the quarry) has 
— at their base, there are 
echibited feet of their surface distinctly 
than * » and that for arange of not less 
the — forty and fifty yards. On 
pot oh this acclivity, no less than 
many ape tracks were fonnd of as 
of these — kinds of animals. ‘Three 

* tracks were towards the south 
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extremity of the range on the surface of 
the same identical layer, and two of them 
within two or three yards of each other. 
The fourth one was towards the north ex- 
tremity, and probably on the same layer 
as the others ; but owing to a quantity of 
earth which had rolled down, this was not 
fully ascertained. The simple inspection 
of the tracks, however, made it impossi- 
ble to doubt in what manner they had 
been produced. The great number of the 
impressions in uninterrupted continuity, 
the regular alternations of the rieht and 
left footsteps, their equidistance from 
each other, the outward direction of the 
toes, the grazing of the foot along the 
surface before it was firmly planted, the 
deeper impression made by the toe than 
by the heel, and, in one instance, the 
sharp and well-defined marks of the three 
claws of the animal’s foot,—are circum- 
Stances which immediately arrest the at- 
tention of the observer, and ferce him to 
acknowledge that they admit of only one 
explanation. The impressions of one of 
these tracks, Dr. Buckland thinks, have 
been produced by the feet of a tortoise or 
crocodile.—It will be obvious from the 
preceding description of the stratum con- 
taining these animal impressions, that 
though now lying bare and superficial as 
at the time when the impressions were 
made, it is really the one on which all the 
other strata of the quarry had been su- 
perimposed. One of the deepest and most 
distinct impressions was found at the base 
of the stratum in the lower part of the 
quarry, perhaps sixty or seventy feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth. In what 
manner the facts and phenomena described 
may affect some interesting questions in 
geology, Mr. Grierson says he shall not 
presume to inguire; ‘‘ but,” adds. that 
gentleman, * I think I may be permitted 
to remark in conclusion, that we have 
now specimens of the new red sandstone, 
containing impressions of quadrupeds,— 
impressions, which, to say the least, may 
be denominated Footsteps betore the 
Flood.” 

Sculpture.—A fine production of art has 
recently been introduced into this country, 
viz. a magnificent bust of Agamemnen, 
placed in the entrance-hall of Earl Bath- 
urst’s seat at Cirencester. We under- 
stand it was executed by a young artist, 
and bronght from Italy by Lord Apsley. 
Itis of gigantic dimensions, and sculptured 
from a solid block of beautiful white mar- 
ble. ‘The workmanship is of so exquisite 
a character, that hardly a lineament of the 
warrior’s countenance appears to have 
been neglected: but every expression of 
mind described by Homer, as the attributes 
of the Grecian leader, bas been delineated 


QE 
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by the artist in a manner that would not 
have discredited the labours of a Phidias. 

Death of Major Laing and Captain Clap- 
perton.—It appears that Major Laing was 
severely wounded by robbers in the terri- 
tory of Toualt. Having, however, reco- 
vered, in consequence of the kind attention 
of a marabout, or priest, he at length suc- 
ceeded in reaching Timbuctoo. But he 
had scarcely arrived, before the Foulals, 
that powerful and warlike horde which at 
present reigns exclusively over the im- 
mense deserts of Central Africa, came, to 
the number of thirty thousand, and de- 
manded that Major Laing should be de- 
livered up to them, that they might put 
him to death; ‘* and thus,”’ as they ob- 
served, ‘* prevent Cliristian nations from 
receiving such information as might ena- 
ble them, at some future period, to pene- 
trate into, and enslave, the countries of 
Africa.” Before the arrival of the Fou- 
lahs, twenty-four chiefs, among whom was 
a female called Nana-Beira (Princess- Mo- 
ther), commanded simultaneously in Tim- 
buctoo. One of these chiefs, of the name 
of Othman-Vould-Quaid-Aboubekhr, had 
received Major Laing into his house, on 
the recommendation of the Shiek Il- 
Mokhtar, with whom he had taken refuge 
after having escaped the daggers of the 
Hangars.* When the Foulahs presented 
themselves before 'Timbuctoo, and de- 
manded Major Laing’s lead, his host, 
Othman- V ould-Quaid-Aboubekhr, contri- 
ved his escape at night, escorted by seve- 
ral servants, who were supposed to be 
trustworthy. It unfortunately happened, 
however, that one of them, of the name of 
Rebhal, bad been bribed by the Foulahs ; 
and this fellow not only delivered Major 
Laing into their bands, but gave him the 
first of the stabs under which he fell. 
Every body knows the praises which Den- 
ham and Clapperton, in their Narrative 
published two years ayo, bestowed on the 
Sultan Bello, the sovereign of these very 
Foulahs who have just assassinated Laing 
and Clapperton himself, It was a relation 
of the Sultan Bello’s, Ahhmed-Labbou, 
who repaired to Timbuctoo, on thearrival 
of Major Laing. After having accom. 
plished his immediate object by the assas- 
sination of our brave friend, he destroyed 
the oligarchy in Timbuctoo, and establish- 
ed, asthe sole governor of the city, the 
very Othman -Vould - Quaid -Aboubekhr, 
whom we have already mentioned. Poor 
Clapperton was murdered at Sakatou 
the ordinary residence of the Sultan Bello, 
notwithstaading the kind reception which 
he had experienced from the Sultan on his 
first journey. 





* The inhabitants of Toualt. 
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North-East Wind.—Iy 
of the ** Edinburgh — of Sea 
Mr. Samuel Marshall states it tobebnt 
probable that the only periodical Le 
which we have in this island, that he 
the north-east, which prevails go, . 
from about the middle of April : there 
or 8th of May, and sometimes ion 
may be thus accounted for :—« In * 
den and Norway the face of the there 
covered with snow to the middle of * 
or longer. This frozen covering, wis 
has been formed during winter, grog 
gradually shallower to the 15th or Litho 
May, or until the sun has acquired |7o » 
18° of north declination; While, on the 
other hand, the valleys and mountaigs,j 
England have received an accession of 
temperature of 24° or 25% On this » 
count, when the temperature of Swolg 
and Norway is cooled down by snow ¢ 
32°, that of Britain is 24° or 250 bighy 
than that of the preceding countries, } 
cause, while the ground is covered wit 
snow, the rays of the sun are incapableo! 
heating the air above 32° (the frees 
point). For this reason the air of Lay. 
land is 249 or 25° more heated than tt 
of the before-mentioned countries, The 
air of Sweden and Norway will then, o 
course, by the laws of comparative speciit 
gravities, displace that of England; ai 
from the relative situation of those com- 
tries with this country, will produces 
north-east wind. This current is incom 
mon stronger by day than by night, te 
cause the variation of temperature in the 
air of Great Britain is at that time tt 
greatest, being frequently from 5)» 
60° about noon, and sinking to 32° ia t 
night.” 

The Tourmalin.—A fact has been di 
covered respecting this stone (the ancitt 
lyncurium), which may have an importa 
effect on the atomic philosophy, While 
the tourmalin is only of a certain Jeng 
it is electrical by being heated and cool 
as the length increases, that capabl 
diminishes, until it ceases entirely. If rhe 
inverse of this law takes place, the aan 
of the tourmalin must acquire consider 
ble electrical polarity by the -slightes 
changes of temperature, |. 

Cantharides.—The insect 10 whic ” 
highest degree of the blistering * 
exists, is a species of coleopter’s “rr 
genus mylaber ; very nearly that ¥ af 
has received from Linnzus the eo 
the plant on the flower of which t 8" 
be found—the endive. From — 4 
Sages in Pliny, it appears that this — 
cisely the species to which * 
gave the name of cantharisy |... 
from the Greek. Dioscorides esla 
the same fact.—Literary Gare 
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hiningesowe singular effects of 
sie ay ocourred lately in the * yd 
York, on Ler passage from New York to 
A conductor attached to the 
ainmast was melted, and fell in drops 
- the seae An excellent chronometer 
— so deranged that it gained thirty-four 
= tes in the voyage ; the cause of which 
as discovered on the arrival of the ves- 
sel in London ; when it appeared that all 
the parts of the instrument had acquired 
so strong a magnetic power, that its ge- 
neral movement depended very sensibly 
on the position in which it was placed. 
Rut the most singular operation of the 
jightaing was the following. There was 
a passenger on board very old and corpu- 
jet, whose legs were so paralyzed that 
for three years he had not walked half a 
wile, and who since his embarkation had 
not been able even to stand. , After the 
discharge of the lightning, which passed 
close to the place where this poor cripple 
was lying, every body was astonished to see 
him rise, pace up and down the deck, and 
walk about for a long time as if nothing 
had everailed him. At first his head was 
a little affected, but that soon went off, 
while the benefit which he had experienced 
in his limbs remained. He continued to 
use them freely during the passage ; and 
on the arrival of the ship in port, he 
walked with ease to the place of his resi- 
cence, 

Velocity of Sieam-loats.—The immense 
increase of power requisite to obtain a 
small increase of velocity, ought to have 
its influence in determining the speed of 
asteam-boat during a long voyage, and 
its proportions ought to be adapted to 
that speed, with a small excess of power 
for emergencies. The powers required to 


give a boat different velocities in stillwater 
ae as foliow : 


Loudon. 


Miles, horses’ power. 
3 per hour,....... soctee me 
eye ctv cperveveee Se 
PGS te Wve Jesccceccces 69 
IE ctesiicsecces, 808 


UUW ivesdivtewece nc BOS 
mie ee 
The mechanical power, or power of a 
“eam engine to impel a boat in. still 
aer, must be as the cube of the velocity. 
verefore, if an engine of twelve-horse 
power will impel a boat seven miles per 
—* it will require one of thirty-five- 
—* power to impel the same boat at 
the rate of ten miles per hour. The ac- 
ton of what is called a twenty-five horse 
Power engine, is just equal to the impulse 
ziven by 1000 cubic feet of water falling 
through the height of ten feet. 
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Franklin’s Journey.— Government has 
advanced the sum of 1000/. to be expended 
in defraying the expense of engravings for 
the illustration of the objects of natural 
history, in zoology and betany, collected 
in the countries traversed by the expe- 
dition under the command of Captain 
Franklin. | 

City of London Institution. —The City of 
London Literary and Scientific Institution 
lately held its half-yearly meeting at Al- 
bion Hall, George Grote, jun. Esq. one of 
the vice-presidents, in the chair. The 
report read by the secretary was highly 
favourable. A commodious theatre for 
lectures has been erected in the rear of the 
house in Aldersgate-street, and the read- 
ing-rooms, &c. have been improved at a 
cost of 2000/. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. Fuller, of Rose- 
hill, (by his friends styled Jack Fuller, ) 
Whose patronage of the Royal Institution 
was before substantially shown, has of 
late evinced the continuance of his regards 
in a handsome manner. He has presented 
a golden medal, of some ten guineas in- 
trinsic value, to the principal persons who 
have distinguished themselves by chemical 
discoveries in connexion with this society. 
Sir H. Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Mr. Hatchett, 
Mr. Brande, Mr. Faraday, Mr. Daniell, 
Mr. Children, and others, have severally 
received these grateful testimonies, which 
are from the die of Wyon, and worthy of 
his skill. The obverse is a fine head of 
the English father of true philosophy, 
Bacon: the reverse, a wreath of laurel, 
surrounding an inscription, ‘* For Che- 
mical Discoveries ; given by John Fuller, 
Member of the Reyal Institution. 

A Live Toad in the Stomach.—The kind- 
ness of Mr. R. Hampson, surgeon, of this 
town, has furnished us with the following 
remarkable account of the existence of 
that disgusting reptile, a toad, in the sto- 
mach of a boy, named Butterworth, of 
Ainsworth, in this vicinity. We will quote 
Mr. Hampson’s statement of this singular 
and dangerous case: The father of the 
boy (a lad about fifteen years of age,) 
waited on Mr. Hampson on Sunday morn- 
ing last, with his son, and described his 
complaint. He had been much afflicted 
for three years with a severe gnawing pain 
in his stomach and left side, which was at 
times excruciating ; and, to use the boy’s 
expression, ‘‘ he was sure there was some 
varmint within him.” Mr. Hampson re- 
commended a course of medicine, one dose 
was administered on the Monday, and 
another on Tuesday; and, by the effects 
of the medicine, a large full-grown and 
perfect toad was voided. ‘The boy took it 
into the house to his astonished and over- 
joyed parents, and it was laid on the 
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hearth; when, dragging its legs under its 
belly, it expired. It has nothing about it 
distinguishable from the common species 
of field toads. There is a wound on the 
back of its head, but this is supposed to 
have been occasioned by some recent 1n- 
jury. The boy, up to last night, was 
doing extremely well under such circum- 
stances, and has since enjoyed sounder 
sleep than for the last two years. Bolton 
Express. 
The Celtic Race and Language.—“ His- 
tory tells us,“ says the Scotsman, ‘‘ that 
the Scots Highlanders are the descendants 
of an Irish colony which settled in Ar- 
gyleshire abaut the year 500, and the 
identity of the two nations is confirmed by 
the strong evidence of language. The 
Scottish Erse is a variety or subdialect of 
the Irish, with some peculiarities, yet 
differing from it so little upon the whole, 
that the Celts of the two countries under- 
stand one another, and Bibles printed in 
Irish can be read by a Highlander. The 
Manx is another variety, but much cor- 
rupted by an intermixture of English, 
Welsh, and Norwegian words. It is re- 
markable that Gaelic of the lrish (not the 
Welsh) species was spoken in the village 
of Walden, in Essex, down to the 17th 
century. Shail we suppose that the in- 
habitants were a remnant of the ancient 
Britons, who bad been suffered to dwell 
in the midst of their Saxon conquerors ? 
The other great branch of Celtic, the 
Aymyric, or Welsh, is distinguished from 
the Irish, by its having a considerable 
affinity to the German. Adelung says 
that about one half of its radical words 
are derived from the German, one fourth 
from the Latin, one fourth from the ori- 
ginal Celtic; and that it is in truth 
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merely a dialect of the language 

by the ancient Teutonic tribes * — 

to Jutland. This opinion is — 
another equally singular. The * on 
the Celtic races exist in Wales J 
tanny at this day, is prima facie — 
that these are the posterity of the * 
tribes which occupied the same coun 
in Cesar’s time; and this according 
the conclusion adopted by Dr, Norm 
and Dr. Pritchard. To us it ayy: 
most probable that the Irish Celts had et 
continental Gaul and Britain, and ined 
themselves in their present seat, lony\. 
fore Cwsar’s time, and that the Weg 
and Bas-Bretons are the descendants * 
not unmixed) of the Celtic tribes whic 
were found 2000 years ago in the cow. 
tries they now occupy. The two pring. 
pal dialects, the Erse and the Kyrie, 0 
the Irish and Welsh, taken generally, ar 
distinguished by a striking and radial 
diversity of character, which clear 
shows that their separation took place x 
very ancient times. An Irishman any 
Welshman at this day, we imagine, m 
as unable to converse together, asa Wir 
temberger and a Swede, or an Italian aid 
a Spaniard. The British Celts using the 
Gaelic language in their habitual inte 
course with each other, probably amow 
to nearly 3,000,000, as shown in the fo: 
lowing table :— 


Present Probable numb 
Population. speaking Gack. 


Scots Highlands... 450, 000.. 800 
Ireland. ........7,500, 000.. 2,000,000 
550, 000.. 500,00 
Isle of Man...... 42,000.. 6.00 


2.86 


— — 
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FRANCE. 

Institute—Ac ademy of Sciences, Decem- 
ber 17, 1¢27.—-MM. Gay-Lussac, Thenard, 
aud Clevreul, presented a favourable re- 
port on two notes of M. Serullas, one on 
the bromures of arsenic, antimony, and 
bismuth; the other on the oxibromure of 
arsenic, M. Girard made a verbal report 
on the works relative to the opening of 
the canal of the Hudson, which had been 
torwarded by M.Genert. M. Cauchy read 
a memoir, entitled ** Employment of the 
calculus of remainders for the summation 
or the transformation of series, of which 
the gencral term is an even fraction of the 
uumber which represents the rank of this 
term.” He also read a printed note on a 
memoir of Euler, bearing the title ** Nova 
methodus fractiones quasc umque ratio- 


nales in fractiones simplices resolvent 
—24. MM. Raspail and Saigey trausmitte 
a note relative to their process of siz 
paper, requesting it might be left me 
secretary for the use of those whom! 
might concern, to which the Acadeoy ® 
ceded. MM. de Jonnés read a note 
the recent employment, at Cophalenss” 
mercury as a_ preservative * 
plague. A zoological memoir of * 
cobson having been referred to MM. 7 
meril and Blainville, their report —* 

dered to be printed. -31. M.A 
an extract from a memoir of M. La i 
of which the object was the study r we 
circumstances which determine the“ 

tion and intensity of the electric seri 
in a voltaic element. M. Mitsche 


o 
of Berlin, and Mr, Conybeare, weit * 
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; rrespondents in the section of 
— om geology. MM. Mathieu, 
7 endre, and Dulong, made a report (of 
which the following is the conclusion ) on 
M Franceur’s memoir, relative to the 
comparison between the French metre and 
the English measures. ‘¢ The proportion 
of the imperial English yard to the French 
metre was obtained with great precision 
by an intermediate com parison of the two 
standards. The metre =39,37 079 Eng- 
lish inches, and the yard is = 0,91438348 


of a metre. The ounce was determined 


— 31,0913 grammes; a result considered 
to be within from two to four milligram- 
mes of truth.” The approbation of the 
Academy was conveyed to M. Francceur 
for solving this problem. MM. Desfon- 
taines, Mirbel, and Labillardiere, recom- 
mended the publication of M. Jaume St. 
Hilaire’s “ French Flora and Pomona.“ — 
Jan. 7. M. Mirbel was named vice-presi- 
dent for 1828, M. Dulong as president. 
A letter by Mr. Warden, from Mr. Smith, 
relating to the country S. W. of the Great 


* Salt Lake, was also read. 


M. Schulz, a professor of the Univer- 
sity of Giessen, and a member of the 
French Asiatic Society, left Paris in the 
middle of the summer of 1826, for the 
purpose of making a literary journey in 
Asia, and particularly with reference to 
the Persian empire. The varied and solid 
knowledge of this young man affords great 
reason to hope that his undertaking will 
be productive of an ample harvest of new 
and valuable observations on the lan- 
guages, the literature, the antiquities, the 
geography, and the history of the Oriental 
nations. During his stay at Constantino- 
ple, he addressed several letters to a 
friend in Paris. It appears that, among 
other things, M. Schulz had endeavoured, 
but in vain, to procure exact catalogues 
of the manuscripts contained in the vari- 
ous libraries of Constantinople. ‘Ihe mo- 
ment Was not favourable; the Turkish 
sovernwent showed itself more suspicious 
tian ever of Europeans, Not long before, 
afirman had prohibited all the bookseilers 
of Constantinople from selling to non- 
Mussulmans any Arabic, Persian, or 
lurkish manuscripts, The dragoman of 
pe — having requested leave 
which it —* to visit the mosques, to 
the libar nown the greater portion of 
—“ ~~ are attached, the Reis Effendi 
inn: Gas — oe permission, observ- 
atin ‘ e Forte was not in the habit of 
At last’ * except to ambassadors alone. 
wien be Owever, the young traveller, 

— come acquainted with various 
whom ee ulemas, and others, from 
— ;\Perienced the greatest polite- 

indness, obtained, by their ad- 
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vice and recommendation, the means of 
entering and examining at his leisure the 
finest and richest of those establishments. 
M. Schulz expresses himself full of grati- 
tude for the attention and respect paid 
him in his visits to the libraries. * It is 
utterly absurd,” he adds, “* to believe that 
the population of Constantinople are as 
intolerant and fanatical as they are de- 
scribed to be in various European jour- 
nals ; which one cannot read without in- 
dignation at the misrepresentations they 
contain respecting this capital, and, above 
all, respecting what bas been passing here 
for some years.” He thinks it difficult to 
say how many libraries there are in the vast 
circumference of Constantinople. Many 
are almost unknown, which are neverthe- 
less as rich in valuable works as the most 
celebrated. M. Schulz names thirty li- 
braries, most of them very considerable, 
which he had visited when he wrote. It 
would have taken him many months 
merely to copy the catalogues of all the 
manuscripts in them; he therefore di- 
rected his attention solely to the histori- 
ans. He met in that class with most va- 
luable works—works of which not even 
the names are known in Europe, or which 
have been generally thought lost. Limit- 
ing his efforts in this way, he had been 
able to draw up a large catalogue, in the 
Turkish language, of the historical and 
geographical books in sixteen of the 
principal libraries of Constantinople ; 
which catalogue is now in the posses- 
sion of his Parisian friend. In the 
mean while, M. Schulz made extracts 
from four historians, the names of which 
he believes have not yet reached Europe. 
These authors are, Ibn-Alathir, [bn-Ala- 
sakir, Ibn-Aladim, and Ibn-Khaldoun. 
The first, according to M. Schulz, is one 
of the good Arabian historians, and enjoys 
a high reputation in the East. As for the 
works of Ibn-Asakir and Ibn-Adim, on 
Damascus and Aleppo, ‘‘they are,” he 
observes, ‘* quite colossal productions. 
It is difficult to conceive how one single 
man could, not compose, but merely 
copy, a work so gigantic as that of Ibn- 
Asakir, which forms eleven folio volumes, 
consisting, according to a calculation far 
from being exaggerated, of from twenty 
to twenty-two thousand folio pages of very 
small writing ; thatis to say, of a million 
lines, and of from fifty to sixty millions of 
letters!’ But the manuscript which has 
more particularly occupied M. Schulz 
during his stay at Constantinople is the 
great work of Ibn-Khaldoun, which M. 
Hammer had said did not exist in any of 
the libraries of that city. M. Schulz for- 
tunately found it in seven folio volumes. 
—M. Schulz has sent to his friend in 
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Paris several Armenian _books, and Quentovic.—A memoir by M. 

some  Persepolitan intaglios, one of of Abbeville,on the position of et 
which. beautifully executed, exhibits the ent port of Quentovic, * 


remarkable union of Greek characters of 
a very avtique form, much anterior to the 
age of Alexander, with the figure of a 
winged lion, similar to that which appears 
on the large bas-relievoes of Persepolis. 

The Church of France-—The ‘Journal 
des Debats“ gives a statement (probably 
extracted from the Almanack du Clergé) 
of the number of the higher and lower 
clergy employed in conducting the Catho- 
lic worship of France. In this list we find 
five cardinals, twenty prelates who are pro- 
moted to the peerage, four who are mem- 
bers of the King’s Privy Council, fourteen 
archbishops, sixty-six bishops, four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight vicars-general, six 
hundred and eighty-four titular canons, 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
eight honorary canons, and thirty-six 
thousand six-hundred and forty-nine pa- 
rish and other priests, in activity. The 
total number of priests judged necessary 
by the bishops to supply the wants of the 
Gallican church amounts to fifty-two 
thousand four hundred and fifty-seven, or 
(according to the population of France, 
exclusive of Protestants,) is in the pro- 
portion of one spiritual guide to every five 
hundred and fifty souls. The number of 
pupils attending the different Episcopal 
Seminaries, as candidates for orders, 
amounts to forty-four thousand two hun- 
dred and forty-four. Of nuns we find 
an estimate of nineteen thousand three- 
hundred and forty-nine, distributed, under 
different denominations, over three thou- 
sand and twenty-four establishments. In 
looking at this statement it will appear 
evident, that if our neighbours are not so 
religious as they ought to be, it is not for 
want of pastors. At the same time that 
they are thus abundantly supplied with 
priests, the people cannot complain of the 
magnitude of the funds raised for their 
maintenance. Tithes, it is well known, 
were abolished at the commencement of 
the revolution, and the stipends of the 
clergy, like the pay of the army, are now 
fixed in the annual budget. The whole 
sum allotted for the support of the eccle- 
siastical establishment in the national ac- 
counts does not amount to 34,000,000 of 
francs, or about 1,360,000/.; and probably 
the additional allowance made them by 
the councils general of departments would 
not raise the income of the church to 
nearly 2,000,000/. sterling a-year. The 
expense of the clergy, Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, for thirty-two millions of people, 
is only about two-thirds in amount that of 
one sect of Ireland, which takes care 
of about five hundred thousand. 


Which Was da, 
D the year nm 
the French An. 
he Committe y 


troyed by the Normans j 
has been lately sent to 
demy, and referred to t 
Publication. 

Phystology. — M. Lecomte, a Prev 
physiologist, bas presented to the 4 
my a very curious memoir on the ns 
superiority of the right arm. He ath. 
butes it to the position of the fetus dung 
the last months of pregnancy, by whi 
the left arm and the left side are cenenlh 
pressed against the pelvis. From mu 
rous observations, he deduces the ive, 
that where that position happens to 
reversed, the infant becomes left-handed 
He imagines that the pressure occasion; 
contraction of the blood-vessels, and ty 
commencement of a kind of atrophy 
which produces comparative weakoes 
To give children equal power in thes 
hands, he recommends, not merely the 
they shall use them indifferently, but the 
they shall be compelled for some years 
use only the inferior, leaving the superie 
in inaction. But why should we wish w 
change the system of nature? 

Mine.—The rich iron mine of la 
Voulte, in the department of Ardeécte,in 
France, which has long been unworkei, i 
now again rendered productive by the 
troduction of English machinery, unde 
the superintendence of English eng 
neers. 

Athens. —M. Fauvel, formerly theFrenh 
consul at Athens, and of whom Lord By 
ron speaks so honourably in his notes'0 
Childe Harold, now lives at Smyrn. He 
is distinguished by various important é* 
coveries in archeology, and still mort by 
the recollection of the signal servis 
which he rendered to the artists and othe 
travellers who visited Athens. Whe 
the Greek revolution broke out, ¥ 
Fauvel had inhabited Athens for fer 
years, Compelled to quit his peaceful ~ 
treat, he left behind him a cabinet of . 
jects of art which he had passed * 
in collecting; and which no doubt " 
since been destroyed, either by the ve 
lessness of the Greeks, or by the bar — 
rity of the Turks. His mind and bisim 
gination are constantly returning phon 
beloved Athens; and at the age of 3” 
five he is busy in completing 4 ™ ihe 
wax of the Acropolis, the town, ® * 
suburbs; which will be unique® 
gards the finish of the —* 
the perfect accuracy of the detals. 

A New Thermometer.—A new said ' 
useful instrument has been inven” 
Mr. Fourrier, which he calls at - 
meter of contact. ‘This instrume 
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ith accuracy the greater — —* 

ili ++) which heat passes through 
a ole plates of different bodies. 
fore, body knows, that on touching 
diferent suostances maintained at the 
game temperature, the same calorific im- 
ression is not received, in consequence 
of the different conductibility of those 
bodies. It is even sufficient to cover 


certains W 


“those bodies with a thin sheet of paper, 


sensibly to change the effect of the con- 
tact. If, thea, on a support kept at a 


constant temperature,—for example, at 
’ that of melting ice,—thin sheets of dif- 


ferent substances are successively ap- 
plied, the simple contact of the naked 


hand will suffice to class a great number 


of them according to their order of con- 
ductibility: But this method is by no 
means accurate, and is liable to other in- 
conveniences. M. Fourrier’s instrument 
mav be considered as an improved hand, 
and minutely establishes the facts to 
which the application of the hand only 
makes an approximation. It is extreme- 
ly simple. It consists of a cone of very 
thin iron, filled with mercury, and 
terminated at its circular base by a skin 
of moderate thickness. A thermometer 
is placed in the mercury. It is this 
skin which is put on the thin sheet ap- 
plied to the support. The contact is 
very intimate, in Consequence of its flexi- 
bility; and the thermometer indicates the 
variations of temperature. By this in- 
strument many curious facts have already 
been ascertained. For instance, it has 
been shown that the order in which thin 
sheets of different substances are placed 
upon one another, influences the quantity 
of heat which passes through them under 
the same external circumstsuces. Thus, 
the interposition of a sheet of leather fa- 
cilitates the transmission of heat from the 
skin to cloth, it does not change it from 
cloth to cloth, and it obstructs it from 
cloth to marble. 

Natural Vitrifications.—It is well known, 
that on the highest mountains tubes of vi- 
trified matter have been found, the exact 
mode of the production of which has 
hitherto been undiscovered; but which 
—* 22 have in general as- 
nes * effects of lightning falling on 
pine —* and melting and vitrifying the 
ade —* or lessdepth. All doubt 
—2* — ject is now removed, by similar 
in shee been Seen instantly formed 

iedles 8 where lightning has fallen. M. 
J young German philosopher, has 
~ ected several in Germany, which he 

—— through M. Arago, to the 
are. emmy: They are remarkably 

8€3 one is above nineteen feet lon 
lt is dificult to concei i - 

ceive how the discharge 
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of an electrical cloud can melt and vitrify 
amass of sand so dense. A similar ef- 
fect could scarcely be produced by the 
most intense furnaces. 

Artificial Nitree—A committee has been 
appointed by the French Academy to ex- 
amine into the practicability and expedi- 
ency of establishing works for the produc- 
tion of artificial nitre, according to a plan 
proposed by M. Longchamp. 

Heat. — Numerous experiments have 
lately been made in France for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the laws regulating 
the rapidity with which hot air passes 
through flues, &c. The results appear to 
be,—first, that flues oppose to the pas- 
sage of hot air a resistance proportioned 
to the length of the pipe, the square of the 
rapidity, and in an inverse ratio to the 
diameter ; secondly, that the co-efficient 
cf friction is not the same with reference 
to different substances; thirdly, that by 
narrowing the superior orifice of a fine, 
the rapidity of the passage of the air 
through that orifice goes on increasing to 
a certain limit, which is the rapidity re- 
sulting from the pressure that takes place 
at the inferior end of the pipe; fourthly, 
that by narrowing the inferior orifice of a 
flue, the body of air passing through (Ja 
dépense) diminishes solely in proportion 
to the diameter of the orifice, aud conse- 
quently that the rapidity in the orifice 
itself increases in an inverse ratio to its 
diameter. The two last results are ca- 
pable of numerous applications to the 
useful arts. A strong draught is frequent- 
ly indispensable. Hitherto only two ele- 
ments have entered into the estimate of 
draught—the height of the chimney, and 
the temperature of the hot air. To in- 
crease the height of a chimney, however, 
is always attended with considerable ex- 
pense; and it cannot be heightened inde- 
finitely ; and to increase the temperature 
of the hot air costs much fuel. It now 
appears that the diameter of the chimney 
is also a powerful element in draught; 
limited, when the superior orifice is fixed ; 
indefinite, when it is not so; and this ele- 
ment costs very little expense. 

Steelyard.—A new steelyard has been 
invented in France, which is said to pos- 
sess greater accuracy than the description 
of that machine hitherto in use. One of 
the improvements in the new invention, is 
the ease with which it can be verified. The 
divisions, which are marked on the long 
arm of the beam, begin from a zero point; 
that is, from a point at which the travel- 
ling weight places the machine in exact 
equilibrium, when no weight is attached 
to the short arm of the beam. This en- 
ables the most ignorant persons to judge at 
once of the correctness of its construction, 
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GERMANY. 

National Meeting at Munich. The three 
meetings of the German Literati, especi- 
ally natural philosophers and physicians, 
that have taken place within the last three 
years at Frankfort, Dresden, and Munich, 
for the express purpose of promoting ex- 
perimental philosophy in all its branches, 
by communicating and discussing the va- 
rious discoveries and experiments made 
by different individuals, from all parts of 
Germany, have excited such universal at- 
tention, that they are justly said to forma 
new epoch in the history of German lite- 
rature. The great merit of having origi- 
nated these beneficial assemblies is due to 
Professor Oken, of Jena, and now of Mu- 
nich. The last meeting took place in Sep- 
tember, at Munich: and no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty-two professors of 
natural philosophy, besides many other 
learned individuals from Dresden, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Weimar, Bonn, Ulm, Stutt- 
gardt, &c. assembled in this daily rising 
capital. The first sitting, on the 18th of 
September, under the special patronage of 
the king and all his ministers, was at- 
tended by several hundred visitors, and 
held in the magnificent saloon of the town- 
hall, which was decorated for the occa- 
sion with exotic trees and plants from the 
botanical garden. Public dinners, con- 
certs, excursions into the vicinity of the 
capital, and other amusements, took place 
in the afternoon of that and every succeed- 
ing day, in order to relieve the more se- 
rious occupations of the morning. 

Theles.—According to the Prussian ge- 
neral Minutoli, who has lately published 
some additions to his travels in Egypt,— 
Thebes, built on the two banks of the 
Nile, was divided into two prefectures ; 
that on the east being called Thebarum 
Nomus; that on the west, Phlouris, or 
Phaturites. 

Geognosy.— Professor Engelhardt, of 
the University of Dorpat, has lately made 
x geognostic journey among the Qural 
Mountains, during which he has examined 
with the greatest care the various and ex- 
tensive mines of iron, copper, gold, &c. 
with which that lofty and extensive range 
of hills abounds. 

Natural History.— Dr. Ledebuhr has 
made a report to the senate of the Univer- 
sity of Dorpat respecting the result of the 
botanical travels which he made in com- 
pany with Dr. Mayer and Dr. Bunge, in 
126, by order of the Russian govern- 
ment, into the Altai mountains of Siberia. 
The number of the species of plants which 
they found amounts to sixteen hundred, 
among which nearly five hundred species 
were entirely unknown. They also brought 
home seven hundred species of animals, 
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It is the Professor’s inten 
an Altaian Flora. 

M. Humtloldt.—The celeb 
Humboldt has been giving — a 
lin during the last half YEA, on 
of physical geography, to an audie * 
four bundred persons, of the first dist) 
tion and talent. The Berlin Writer * 
that nearly the whole of the capital ig 
applied for admission. 

Travels—The celebrated traveller fj. 
ward Riippel is on the pointof Setting oy 
for Abyssinia, with the purpose of a. 
ploring those parts which have not ti 
therto been visited by any Europes 
The senate of Frankfort, by an unaninos 
resolution, has granted him a thovsy) 
florins of annual income for the ens. 
seven or eight years, as well in ackny. 
ledgement of his former services, 4» 
enable him, agreeably to his wish, 
continue his scientific travels and». 
searches. 


Dee of 


DENMARK, 


Copenhagen.—It has been determine! 
by the Philosophical Society of Copeniy 
gen, to establish a course of lectures « 
experimental philosophy in Copenhige 
itself, and in all the principal towns 
Denmark ; with a view to the impr 
ment of agriculture, manufactures, ai 
the arts ; the whole to be under the «- 
perintendence of M. Oersted, who ws 
unanimously appointed director. 

Progress of Education in Denmark=4 
the end of the year 1825, there were es 
blished in that kingdom 507 schools m 
the Lancasterian system; in 184, 8 
many as 1017; in 1825, 1707; al» 
wards the end of 1826, there were» 
fewer than 2007 of these schools —Ler: 
Journals. 

RUSSIA. 


The University formerly at Abo \i 
been transferred to the new capital ' 
Finland, Helsingfors ; and is to beat the 
name of ‘* Alexander’s University. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Missouri.—Mr. Smith, a trader in fu 
in Upper Missouri, has discovered a cou” 
try hitherto unknown, situated 0 * 
south-west of the Great Salt Lake, and t 
the west of the Rocky Mountains. —— 

Gas in the earth.—The following ye 
markable phenomenon is recorded “ . 
last volume of the — it 
Philosophical Society at New Yor ‘atin, 
boring for salt at Rocky Hill, ™ * 
about a mile and a half from Lake Ent, 
after proceeding to the depth o ai, 
and ninety-seven feet, the auge? 
salt water spouted out for sever’ * 
After the exhaustion of this water’ 
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iflammabie air issued through 
the aperture for along time, and formed a 
loud; and by ignition from the fire in the 
shops of the workmen, consumed and de- 
sroved every thing 1 the vicinity —J 

American Eloquence. —A work, in five 
octavo volumes, called a6 Phe Eloquence 
of the United States, containing some of 
the finest specimens, from the beginning 

of the American revolution to the present 
time, has lately been published at Middle- 
town, Connecticut. — The style of its exe- 
cution is highly creditable. 

The Nondescript—[From the Lancaster 
(Ohio) Gazette. | —The bones of the non- 
descript, lately discovered in a swamp 
near New Orleans, were lately exhibited 
in America. The Mammoth, the re- 
mains of which have heretofore caused 
so much speculation among naturalists, 
must have been a mere pigmy in compari- 
son with the monster. ‘The largest of the 


yolumes of il 
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bones appears to have been the left upper 
jawbone—it is ‘* twenty feet in length, 
three in breadth, and weighs upwards of 
twelve kundred pounds,”’ with a remark- 
able projection, in the form of a horn, 
about nine feet long, and seven or eight 
inches in diameter, which must have been 
a weapon of defence; the other bones 
were in exact proportion. The “ verte- 
bre, or backbone, is sixteen inclies in dia- 
meter, the passage for the spine nine by 
six inches, and the rib nine feet long.” 
After seeing these bones we can scarcely 
any longer doubt the existence of the 
Kraken and other monsters, whose history 
has generally been considered fabulous. 
The average of the estimates of the scien- 
tific make the animal to which they must 
have belonged about a hundred and se- 
venty-five feet in length, and of proper 
proportions.—A merican Paper. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Olive-Tree.—There are on the south- 
ern borders of the Crimea two varieties of 
the olive-tree, which have become indi- 
genous there. The one is pyramidal, and 
its fruit is perfectly oval ; the branches of 
the other are pendent, and its fruit large, 
heart-shaped, and abundant. These valu- 
able trees have resisted the injuries of 
centuries, and of successive nations of bar- 
barians. In I812, an imperial garden was 
formed at Nikita (Russia), into which the 
cultivation of these useful trees was intro- 
duced by means of cuttings or slips, which 
no extremity of cold has hitherto affected, 
although some olive-trees brought from 
France perished in the same garden in the 
Wwioter of 1425.6, 

An ash-tree was lately felled in Black- 
burn Hollows, near Shire Green, York- 
suire, Containing 750 feet of solid timber: 
itwas 10 feet 6 inches across the stool. 
An oak-tree has also recently been felled 
= Shining Cliff, near Crich, Derbyshire, 
containing 965 feet of solid timber, and 
13 feet 4 inches across the stool. 
S— About forty years ago,” 

ewspaper correspondent, ‘* the 
—— of ariver that had run through my 
—* — immemorial, was turned, 
sideman eng made, for the purpose 
— J 1e distance between the sea- 
and the next ——— with the sea, 
tion still lett inland town. This innova- 
— me an elbow of the old river 
8 ge width of about 45 feet, and 

y 4 inile and a quarter in length 

nesuring on the outside of ons 
This part of * —— eo the curve. 
stagnant, from “tens we having become 

May—vor. xx g eprived of its wont- 
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ed current, which was shut out by an em- 
bankment living been made at each end, 
for the purpose of increasing as much as 
possible the depth of water in the newcut, 
and latterly very offensive in hot weather, 
I, three years ago, came to the determi- 
nation of cleansing it, under the impres- 
sion that this manure would yield me a 
fair remuneration. When, bowever, I had 
completed my job, and obtained a suffi- 
cient quantity of mud to have afforded a 
good thick dressing to at least a thousand 
acres of land, a neighbour, of whose sys- 
tem of husbandry | had ever entertained 
the highest opinion, assured me that, if I 
used it until it had lain at least a year ex- 
posed to the atmospheric air, | should have 
my farm overrun with weeds, and thus de- 
terred me from employing it in the manner 
IL had contemplated. After it had lain to- 
gether a year out of the river, | made a 
compost for my last year’s barley season, 
at the rate of forty baskets of mud, twelve 
baskets of lime, and four baskets of salt, 
which lay together nearly seven months, 
and was twice turned, before laid out on 
the land. By way of experiment, I ma- 
nured one small patch of the ground with 
mud only, another with mud and lime; 
but the compost of mud, salt, and lime 
produced a crop of nearly or quite double 
the bulk of that grown from either of the 
experiments. This | consider is the most 


substantial proof of the wonderful efficacy 

of salt, when properly used, as a manure. 

The mud having been, whilst the part of 

the river from which it was taken was na- 

vigable, at the top of the spring-tides, co- 

vered with salt-water, would probably 
2F 
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have required less salt than if the water 
that covered it had been at all times 
fresh. 

From the article ‘¢ Railway,” in the 
Supplement to the ‘* Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,”’ the following passages are ex- 
tracted :—** Ona well-made road, a horse 
will draw one ton inacart weighing 7 cwt. 
or about 3000 Ibs. at a rate of about two 
miles an hour. Ona railway of the best 
construction, he will draw at the same 
rate of travelling about 15 tons: let us 
call this 30,000Ibs. for the convenience of 
round numbers. On a canal he will draw 
about 30 tons in a boat weighing lo tons, 
or about 90,000 lbs. Hence, on a rail- 
road, the draught of a horse is ten times, 
and ona canal thirty times as great as on 
a good road. Now arail-road costs about 
three times, aud a canal about nine times 
as much as a good road; and it is proba- 
ble that the expence of keeping them in re- 
pair is in proportion to the original outlay. 
It is obvious, therefore, that if railways 
come into general use, the expense of 
transporting commodities will be about 
two-thirds less than on the best roads.” 

French Manufactures—Silk.—The mul- 
berry-tree is a delicate tree, which pe- 
rishes in severe cold. Hitherto its leaves 
have been considered as the only food pro- 
per for silk-worms, and the loss of the 
trees occasioned the loss of many lives of 
this valuable insect. M. Louis Schertz, 
of Strasburgh, who has obtained a patent, 
has succeeded in nourishing silk-worms 
on an indigenous leaf, besides that of the 
mulberry. The specimens of silk which he 
shows, the produce of worms so fed, are 
not inferior in strength and splendour to 
the silk obtained from the worms fed in 
the ordinary manner. By this discovery 
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M. Schertz has rendered great gon: 

agriculture, and to the —— 
silk. It is the more advantagenn J 
much as, if the silk-harvest is ia : 
this cultivation compensates the —2 
From the month of Mare 
frosts this food can be obtair 
to nourish any given quantity of gi. 
worms. ‘Two pounds of these leaves ap 
equal to six pounds of mul berry-leyrs 
The facility of feeding the Worms ¥: 
release us from the necessity of * 
150,000,000 franes to foreigners for m 
ducts which can be obtained from thes 
of France. Silk forms a fifth-patt of», 
importations. M. Dez-Maure| has ende 
voured to cultivate mulberry-trees jg 
department of Jura, and he now posses 
at Dole 150 trees, and 2500 plants, ins 
best condition. His silk is light, elastic 
and strong. ‘The competition of the Sri 
and the Italians, and particularly of t 
English,compels us to multiply our effir, 
and to perfect in France the harvest of yy 
native silk. M. Noel Champoiseay, z 
Tours, has also occupied himself in jp 


h to the finy 
ied, six Weeki, 


, creasing silk-worms.—Constitulionn!, 


Destruction of Snails ty common Sil= 
M. Em. Rousseau had applied comm 
salt as a manure to a small piece of gur- 
den, and remarked that where snails la! 
come in contact with the salt they quicily 
died. Wishing to confirm the fact, iv 
strewed the salt upon the ground, w! 
placed a number of snails amongst it:: 
those which came out of the shells a! 
touched the salt immediately threw outs 
greenish, globular froth, and in afer m 
nutes were dead, ‘The fact mav be trot 
to account by agriculturists and gariee 
ers.— Bull. Univ, D. viii. 276. 
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J.G.Christ, of Bishopsgate-street, for im- 
provements in Copper-plate and other Print- 
wg; communicated ly a Foreigner.—These 
improvements consist in a method of pre- 
paring the paper, or card, on which the 
impression is intended to be effected, by 
which it will be made more even and 
smooth, and will exhibit the lines of the 
engraving, or stamp, with more neatness, 
clearness, and precision; and also in the 
management of it after being thus pre- 
pared. A wash, or pigment, is to be first 
made for the paper or card, by boiling one 
pound of parchment-cuttings, a fourth ofa 
pound of isinglass**‘ cuttings,” and a fourth 
of a pound of gum-arabic, in twenty-four 
quarts of water, until it be reduced to 
twelve quarts ; and after separating this 
quantity into three equal portions, by mix- 
ing intimately with the first portion ten 


pounds of the finest ‘‘ckemical’ white lea 
with the second portion eight pow 
and with the third portion six poutes® 
the same ingredient, ‘The paper or 
being then placed so as to lie evels*” 
receive a coat of the first portion 0!“ 
wash, laid on warm by a brush, and J 
be then laid by for twenty-four hours 
dry; after which it is to receive 8* 
the second portion in the same mane 
and to be again laid by to dry for i 
same time ; and when this is done, * * 
of the third wash is to be applied 01" 
warm state also, and to be dried 0" ” 
milarly; and after these three coals, 
receive a fourth coat of the — 
mentioned, it will be in a still * — 
State, though for most purposes te 1 
coats first directed will be sufficient 
paper or card, thus prepared, # 
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assed through the press, with the copper 
or other engraved plate, in the usual man- 
ner and circumstances 5 except that the 
utensil called the press- board for it is to 
be of cast-iron, made very smooth and 
even, And lastly, the patentee states, 
that in addition to the mode of making the 
aper or card smooth, which he says he 
has described in the preceding part of his 
specification, (but for which we have care- 
fully searched it without success, ) it is to 
be passed again through the press along 
with a finely-polished steel-plate, by which 
the beauty of the impression will be con- 
sierablyimproved. When any other co- 
lour is desired to be given to the wash, it 
‘s to be mixed with the white-lead by 
grinding, previously to its being added to 
the boiled ingredients. 





We are informed that this method of 
preparing the paper or card for printing 
really causes it to receive a very beantiful 
and precise impression 3 but of this any 
one may easily satisfy himself, as engrav- 
ings on materials prepared in a similar 
manner are now to be seen in several 
print-shops in this metropolis. We are 
sorry to observe, however, that the com- 
position directed for the wash has one 
material defect, which renders it very unfit 
for the purpose in most situations; which 
is, that from its basis heing white-lead, 
the paper prepared with it is liable to be- 
come black on any casual exposure to sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, a gas to the contact 
of which it will be greatly subject in most 
parts of London, and other large cities, 
liom many causes, among whicli may be 
reckoned the prevailing and increasing 
use Of coal gas, with which it is always 
more or lesscombined. We suppose that 
this defect has not entirely escaped ob- 
servation already ; since we have been in- 
formed that for several of the prints pre- 
pared in @ manner similar to the above, a 
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composition has been used, in which finely- 
ground gypsum has been substituted for 
the white-lead. This ingredient will pro- 
bably have a good effect; but we think 
that sulphate of barytes wonld be prefer- 
able to it, both in respect to colour and 
from its being still less liable to decom- 
position by the contact of other substances, 
and of course more incapable of injuring 
the tint of the colours that may be used 
in embellishing the impressions.—Reper- 
tory of Arts. 

New Lens. -An ingenious artist, by 
name Pritchard, having succeeded in pro- 
ducing a small diamond lens for a single 
microscope, aud its incontestable superi- 
ority being manifest, has induced him to 
apply himself to the formation of sapphire 
lenses for the same purpose; experiment 
having proved that after the diamond, it 
possesses a stronger refraction than any 
other substance, capable of giving a sin- 
gle image, while its dispersive power is 
very low. The faint blue tinge of the sap- 
phire is not felt in thin small lenses form- 
ed of this substance, which thus comes 
next in order to diamond ones, and forms 
an excellent substitute for the use of those 
persons unable to afford the expense of the 
latter. 

Power Looms.—The estimated number 
of looms propelled by water and steam- 
power in the United Kingdom, including 
those in preparation for working previous 
to the stagnation and, as near as any Cal- 
culation can be made, is 54,000. The ave- 
rage produce, taking it at 22 square yards 
a day, makes 1,254,000, or 174] yards a 
minute; weekly, 7,524,000; monthly, 
31,300,000; yearly, 376,200,000. Al- 
lowing six yards to each person for yearly 
cousumption, will supply 62,700,000, and 
will cover 62,700 acres of ground, and in 
length wonld extend 213,750 miles, and 
reach across the Atlantic Ocean seventy- 
one times. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED, 


) * Hiteh the younger, of Ware, for an im- 
wed mall, for building purposes. February 21, 
e 
—— of —22 Mill, near Dover, for 
improvements in making p; achine ; 
—— 1g paper by machinery. Fe- 
\, y m* 
vias bs, Ventura, of Cirencester-place, Fitzroy- 
— for improvements on the harp, lute, and 
F utar. February 21, 1828, ; 
» Otway, of Walsall, 
ping horses when running « 
aes. February 21, 1898. 


D. Bentle : , : 
thod of bleachin Pendleton, for an improved me- 


adapted to bl ing, and improvements in machinery 
rm, and eaching and finishing hinen or cotton 
— goods. February 21, 1828 
- Brun — —8 
improvements’ of Leadenhall-street, London, for 
limation, on —— tor the calcination, sub- 
: , ration of or tals, 
substances 4 eres, mcta the 
wnces, February 21, 1998. Is, and other 
_ *Avers, of Nottin 
““Minery for the mat 
“larch 3, 1898, 


gham, tor improvements in 
ufacture of bobbin-net lace. 





W. Powna!l, of Manchester, for improvements In 
making helds for weaving purposes. March 6, 18%. 

B. H. Brook, of Huddersfield, for improvements 
in the construction and setting of ovens, or retorts 
for carbonizing coal for the use of gas works.— 
March 6, 1828, 

W. Roger, of Norfolk street, Strand, for improve- 
ments on anchors.—March 13, 1898. 

R G. Jones, of Brewer-street, Golden-square, for 
a method of ornamenting china, and other compo- 
sitions, which he deaominates lethophanic, trans- 
lucid, or opaque china—communicated by a to- 
reiguer.—March 13, 18°. ie 

G. Scholefield, of Leeds, for certain inprove- 
ments in, or additions to looms, for the purpose of 
weaving woollen, linen, cotton, silks, and other 
cloths. March 13, 1828. : 

N. Gough, of Saltord, Lancashire, for an im- 
woved method of propelling carriages, OF vessels, 
by steam or other power. March 20, 18%. 

8. Clegg, of Liverpool, for improvements In the 
coustruction of steam engines, and steam boilers, 
and generators. March 20, 1828. 


—— — 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (Savary,) Minis- 
ter of Police under Napoleon. Written by himself. 
Editions in French and English, in two parts. 
Bvo. I4s. 

An Uctavo Editinn of Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries, @ vols. with portraits and fac- 
similes. 1. Gs, 

A Memoir of Pestalozzi; being the substance of 
a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, May 
1886. Dy the Rev. C. Mayo. 1s. 6d. 

Public Characters, Vol. [. 18mo. with 27 portraits. 


FINE ARTS. 


Designs for Public and Private Buildings. By 
J. Soane, Esq. folio, 32. 3s. India, 52. 5s. 

Outlines to Shakspeare, by Retsch. First Series. 
Hamlet, 4to. U. 1s. 


GEOLOGY. 


A Geological Memoir on a part of Western Sus- 
sex; with some observations upon chalk basins, the 
weald denudation, and out-liers by protrusion. By 
P.J. Martin, #0, 1. 


HISTORY. 


The Marquis of Londonderry’s Narrative of the 
Peninsular War, 4to. with map and plans, 3/. 3s. 

The Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq. a member in 
the Parliaments of Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
now first published from the original MS, By J, 
T. Ratt, Esq. 4 vols, @vo. with plates, 2/. 16s. 

Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion io 
1798. By C.H, Teeling. Svo. Qs. 6d. 

The History of Roman Literature during the Au- 
gustan Age. By John Dunlop, Esq. Vol. III. 
Bvo. 16s. 

Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
Vol. I, 8vo, 20s, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The East India Gazeteer, containing particular 
descriptions: of the empires, kingdoms, principali- 
ties, &e. &e. of Hindustan. By Walter Hamilton. 
Two vols. 8vo. 

An Analytical System of Conic Sections, de- 
signed for the use of Students of the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. H. P. Hamilton. 8vo, Qs. 

Oriental Fragments. By Maria Hack. 3s. 6d, 

Conversations on the English Constitution. 
12mo. 8s. 

Selections from various German Authors. 1 Vol. 
12mo. 

A New B ical Dictionary. By John Gor. 
ten, @ wols, axo. 1/. Its. 

Literary Gems, 8vo. 8s. 

Reasons for not taking the Test, &c. By the 
Bari of Shrewsbury. 8vo. 9s. 

A Practical Survey of the Faculties of the Human 
Mind. i@mo, @s. 6d. 

Cameleon Sketches. 12mo. 7s. 

A View of Social Life in England and France, 
Bro. 13s. 


A Manual of Heraldry for Amateurs. By Mrs. 
Dallaway. 12mo. 7s. 

Conversations on the English Constitution, 
i2mo, 8s. 

Church Patronage; a Letter to the Right Hon, 
Robert Peel, M.P. By «aSonof the Church. vo. 
2s. 6d. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 


The Croppy,a Tale of 1798. By the Author of 
“The O'Hara Tales.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.. 

At Home; by the Author of “ Bnglish Fashion. 
ables Abroad. $3 vols. post vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman. 
3 vols. post 6vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Marriage in High Life, A Novel. Edited by 
the Authoress of Flirtation. 2 vols. post Bvo. 21s. 

The Hebrew. A Sketch. 5s. 6d. 

Contrast. By Mrs. Roche, 3 vols. 12mo, U. 1s. 


POETRY. 


Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. By Constantius. 
12mo. 8s. 

Arran,a Poem, 12mo, 5s. 

The Cypress Wreath. By Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Dramatic Works of George Peel. @ vols. 
Bvo 1. Is. 

Pompeii, and other Poems. By James and Ed. 
ward Aston. 18mo. 5s, ‘ 

Hiero Mastics; a Satire. 12mo., Is. 


THEOLOGY. 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

The Mohammedan System of Theology, &c. By 
the Rev. W. H. Neale. 8vo. 10s. 

An Appendix to the State of the Protestant Reli- 
gion in Germany. Being a Reply to the German 
Critiques on that Work. By Hugh James Rose, 
D.D. 8vo. 3s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Chronicles of Portsmouth: comprising the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Present State of every Pub- 
lic Edifice of the Towns of Portsmouth, Portsea, 
Gosport, Southsea, and surrounding country—the 
Naval and Military Establishments—the Borough 
—the Ecclesiasticaland Civil History—Geology and 
Natural History. By Henry Siight and Juiian 
Slight, Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
&c. Bvo. 10s, I@mo. 5s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Mexico in 18¢7. By H. G. Ward, Esq. late 
Charge d’Affaires of his Britannic Majesty to that 
Country. 2 thick vols. medium 8vo, with maps, 
and numerous engravings. 1/. 18s. 

Italy as it is; by the Author of “ Four Years io 
France.” deo. 14s. 

Travels in Russia. By W. R. Wilson, Esq. 
2 vols. Bvo. 14, 4s. 

Sketch of Mexico, in 1824-5-6. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
pow first collected, will immediately be published, 
in two volumes, post 6vo. with a Portrait of the 
Author, engraved by Burnet, from a Painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. © 

The forthcoming work, edited by the noble Au- 
thoress of Flirtation, was announced erroneously 
in our last Number as‘ Marriage in High Life,’ 
it should bave been entitled ‘ A Marriage in High 
Life,’ the story being understood to be founded on 
a singular matrimonial union, which has recently 
excited much conversation among persons moving 
in a very distinguished circle. 

The fourth Edition of Mr. D'Israeli’s work, The 
Literary Character, or, the History of Men of 
Genius, drawn from their own feelings and confes- 
sions, which is on the eve of appearing, will con- 
tain a very curious letter by Lord Byron, together 
with his Lordship’s notes on the book. 

Nollekens and his Times, by J. T. Smith, Keeper 
of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
is preparing for immediate publication, 

The Continental Traveller’s Oracle, or Hints 
for Foreign Locomotion, in two pocket volumes, 
may be expected in the course of the present mouth. 

At Home, is to be the title of the new novel by 
the Authoress of English Fashionables Abroad, 
to which work it will form a pendant. 

The Second Edition of Babylon the Great; or 
Men and Things in the British Capital, is nearly 
ready. 

The printing of Mr. D’Israeli’s Commentaries 
on the Life and Reign of Charles I. King of Eng- 
land, is nearly finished. 

Editions, both in French and English, of the 
Duc de Rovigo'’s Memoirs, will appear on the 
same day. 

Pelham, or the Adventures of a Gentleman, is 
announced for immediate publication. 

In the press, a New Edition of the volume en- 
titled The Living and the Dead. 

The new work of Mr. Cooper, the American 
novelist, is to be called Notions of the Americans; 
picked up by a Travelling Bachelor. It will form 
two octavo volumes, and will appear early in May. 

The Journal of a Mission from the Governor- 
General of India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin 
China. By J. Craufurd, Esq. F.R.S. late Envoy, 
is almost ready. 

The appearance of St. Petersburgh at the close 
of 1827, by A, B. Granville, M.D, F. R.S. ac. has 
been delayed in consequence of the number of 
Engravings to be executed for the work. It is now, 
however, in a state of forwardness. 

The Prima Donoa,a Tale of To-Day, is nearly 
ready for the press. 

Mrs, Hemanz, the first of our living poetesses, is 
about to publish a new volume of her charming 
verse, entitled Records of Woman, some specimens 
of which have already embellished our pages. 

A Poem, entitled Tecumoch, or the Warrior of 
the West, is about to appear, the scene of which is 
laid in Canada. The author ef this work, which is 
in four cantos, illustrated by copious and interest- 
ing notes, is perfectly familiar with the manners 
and customs of the Indian tribes, and was per- 
sonally known to the hero whose fame he has 
attempted to celebrate. 


Speedily will be published, A Statement relative: 
to Serampore, supplementary to the‘ Brief Memoir, 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Joho Foster. 

Mr. F. Shoberl has nearly ready for publication 
a duodecimo volume, which, it is presumed, will 
especially recommend itself to all the promoters of 
the diffusion of the Christian religion and its 
attendant blessings of civilization and knowledge 
among the nations of the earth, entitled The 
Present State of Christianity, and of the Missionary 


Establishmeuts for its propagation, in all parts of 
the World, 


In the press, Narrative of « Journey from 
Constantinople to England. By the Rev. R. 
Walsh, LL.D. 

Also, a new edition, with considerable additions, 
of Dr. Walsh's work on Ancient Coins and Medals, 
as illustrating the progress of Christianity. 

Ia the press, in 8vo. Cloquet’s Descriptive 
Anatomy, translated from the last Freach edition. 

Preparing for publication, The Life and Times of 
Francis the First of France, embellished with an 
Engraving of Francis, from Titian’s painting in the 
Louvre. 

The Second Series of the Romance of History is 
in a state of forwardness; to comprise Tales illas- 
trative of the romantic anoals of France, from the 
reign of Charlemagne to that of Louis XIV, inclu- 
sive. 

In a few days will be published, in 1 vol, 
post 8vo, Three Days at Killarney, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. Charles Hoyle, 

In the press, a reprint, verbatim, of the first 
edition of Wickliffe’s Wicket, under the superin- 
tendance of the Rev. T. P. Pantin, of Queen's 
College, Oxford, Curate of Lutterworth, 

The Rev, F. A. Cox, LL.D. is preparing a Trans- 
lation of the chief works of Massillon. 

Preparing for publieation, Fishes of Ceylon, after 
drawings from Nature. By John Whitchurch Ben- 
nett, Esq. F.H.S, &c. 

A series of Treatises on the principal branches of 
Manufacturing Chemistry, by M. Astley, of Edia- 
burgh, is about to be published. 

Manzoni'’s Romance ‘ The Betrothed Lovers,’ 
is printing in English at Milan, with a Letter from 
Manzoni to the translator, 

The Rev, George Stanley Faber has nearly ready 
for publication a new work, entitled ‘ The Sacred 
Calendar of Prophecy.’ lo 3 vols, 8vo, 

The Rev. E. B. Pusey will shortly publish an 
Historical Inquiry into the Rationalist Character 
lately predominant in the Theology of Germany/ 
In Bvo. 

The Pufhad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epis- 
tlein Prose to an eminent Pufler—is said to be on 
the eve of making its appearance. 

There is preparing a work on the Present State 
of the Tenaucy of Land in England and the prin. 
cipal Counties of Scotland and Wales, made froma 
recent Survey. 

Preparing for publication, a General Compendium 
of the County Histories of England. 

The Life and Correspondence, Pablic and Pri- 
vate, of the late Marquess of Londonderry, are, 
it is said, in preparation for the next publishing 
season. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


JOSEPH COLLYER, ESQ. 

Lately, in his 80th year, Joseph Collyer, 
Esq. Senior Associate Engraver of the 
Royal Academy. He was born in London, 
Sept. 14, 1744, and was the son of parents 
who made a considerable figure in the li- 
terary world, as translators from the Ger- 
men of Gesner and Bodwer, at a time 
when the German language was little cul- 
tivated in this country. Mrs. Collyer, 
whose maiden name was Mitchell, was 
principally known as the translator of 
Gesner’s ‘* Death of Abel,” published in 
1762. This work was received with so 
much favour, as immediately to become a 
work of great popularity ; it went through 
numerous editions in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and still remains on the list 
of books intended as presents for young 
persons. She had, however, before this 
published, in 1750, in two vols. ‘* Letters 
trom Felicia to Charlotte,” which appear 
to have recommended her to the notice of 
Mrs. Montague, Miss Talbot, and Mrs. 
Carter. Mrs. Carter, in a letter dated 
1761, speaks of her to Mrs. Montague as 
** writing for the support of ber family ; 
which,” she adds, ** is a laudable em- 
ployment.” Mrs. Collyer afterwards trans- 
lated part of Klopstock’s Messiah; but 
dying in 1763, before it was completed, 
the remainder was translated and publish- 
ed by her husband, about the end of that 
year, in two vols. The third did not ap- 
pear until 1772, when a taste for this 
species of poetry, or mixture of poetry 
and prose, was beginning to decline. Mr. 
Collyer afterwards translated the ** Noah” 
of Bodmer, in 1767, and compiled some 
other works, held in estimation in his 
day, particularly ‘* A Geographical Dic- 
tionary, or History of the World,” in two 
vols. folio; a ‘* History of England, in 
14 vols, 12mo. 1774; and ‘** The History 
of Sophia Sternhcim,” from the German, 
published some time after his death, 
which took place Feb. 20, 1776.—Mr. 
Collyer was apprenticed to Mr. Anthony 
Walker, an engraver of considerable emi- 
nence in his day, who executed some of 
the large plates in the Houghton Collec- 
tion ; But this instructor he lost when 
only in his sixteenth year. Mr. Collyer, 
perhaps, then served the rest of his ap- 
prenticeship with Mr. Walker’s brother, 
likewise an engraver of eminence, who 
died in 1793. In early life Mr. Collyer 
was admitted a student at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and, with a laudable ambition, ap- 
plied for permission to make engravings 
from the portraits in the Council Cham- 


ber: of the late Dr. William Hunter, 
painted by Mason Chamberlain, R.A. and 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, President, and 
Sir Wm. Chambers, Architect, both paint. 
ed by Sir Joshua. The taste and accuracy 
he displayed in these portraits introduced 
him to the favourable notice of Sir Joshua; 
aud about the same time he formed a very 
close and friendly intimacy with the late 
J. Russell, R. A. many of whose beautiful 
crayon pictures were engraved by Mr. 
Collyer. Sir Joshua likewise conceived 
such an opinion of Mr. Collyer’s skill, as 
to permit him to make an engraving from 
his highly esteemed picture of Venus; and 
it appears to have been in consequence of 
the ability be displayed on this piece, that 
in Nov. 1786, he was elected an Associate 
Engraver of the Academy. He died the 
senior of that rank of members, having 
next to him that very eminent artist James 
Heath, Esq. who had been bis apprentice. 
The specimens Mr. Collyer afforded of 
superior talents in the stipled style of 
engraving, are very numerous, and much 
admired for delicacy, high finishing, and 
accuracy. His numerous portraits in that 
style unquestionably stand unrivalled, 
and among them are particularly distin- 
guished the portraits of his present Ma- 
jesty, of the late Queen Charlotte, and of 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Isling- 
ton, which last was engraved by Mr. Col- 
lyer when in his seventy-third year. But 
ogee the most exquisite specimen of 
vis skill is a private plate, a circular en- 
graving of the late Sir William Young, 
Bart. F.R.S. and M.P. from a pencil 
drawing by J. Brown, in the year 1788. 
Of the line engraving he has left sufficient 
proofs of excellence, in the Flemish Wake 
of Teniers, the Review of the Irish Volun- 
teers, after Wheatley, and the portrait of 
the Rev. William Tooke, F.R.S. 

SIR JAMES EDWARD SMITH, M.D. F.R.S. 

Lately at Norwich, Sir J. E. Smith, the 
first President of the Linnean Society. 
From the year 1786, when he published 
his first medical work, almost to the hour 
of his death, he devoted himself with in- 
defatigable zeal chiefly to botanical stu- 
dies, but not neglecting other branches of 
natural history. He wrote on Lepidopte- 
rous Insects, and other subjects connected 
with his prncipal pursuit. The produc- 
tions of Sir J.Smith, as an author, during 
the long space of forty-two years, fill a 
maltitude of volumes, besides tracts, and 
contributions to scientific journals. He 
enriched the Philosophical Transactions, 
Nicholson's Journal, &c. by his pen; 
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but most of his detached labours were 
given to the Transacticns of the Linnzan 
Society, of which he may be said to have 
been the founder. Besides his Transla- 
tions from Linnzus and others, his lead- 
ing original works are, the English Bo- 
tany, in 24 volumes; the Flora Greca 
(in conjunction with Dr. Sibthorpe) ; the 
Flora Britannica; and a Tour on the 
Continent. 
REV. ROBERT EYTON, 

At Cannington, near Bridgewater, a 
short time since, aged 84, the Rev. Robert 
Eyton. Although he died possessed of 
nearly 10,000/. his life was marked by 
nothing more than his frugality. He re- 
sided in a house of bis own at Cannington, 
and kept no servant, but performed all 
the menial duties himself! His horse was 
turned out at night to graze on the hedges 
by the road side, and‘every market-day 
carried him to town: on that day his ge- 
neral practice was (if not invited any 
where to dinner) to buy a penny loaf, and 
then go to the butter-market, and taste 
the contents of several baskets, and this 
constituted his meal for the day; some- 
times, however, he made his visits to the 
cheese-market for the same purpose. He 
used to repair all his wardrobe, and 
would receive the most trifling cast-off 
garment from any individnal who would 
bestow iton him. His death was the con- 
sequence of a broken thigh; and during 
his illness he employed no less than ten 
surgeons, discharging them immediately 
after their first visit. He has been fre- 
quently known, after medicines had been 
sent to him by his medical men, to return 
them with a request that he might have 
credit given him for them in his account. 
When taken to his room, after breaking 
his thigh, it presented a scene which baf- 
fles description : his bedding consisted of 
a bed and sheet, the colour of which was 
scarcely distinguishable from that of the 
ground; and in a corner of the room was 
a collection of filth, the pruceeds of the 
sweepings of his room, which took place 
once a week. He has never been known 
to buy any other joint of meat than a 
breast of mutton, which was hung up in 
his chimney corner to dry, and a slice cut 
off each day as it was wanted. 

REV. JOHN HELLINS, F.R.S. 

Last year, the Rev. J. Hellins, B.D. 
F.R.S. Vicar of Potterspury, in North- 
amptonshire. This distinguished member 
of the scientific world was ‘* one of those 
extraordinary men who, deprived of early 
advantages, have elevated themselves, by 
the force of genius and of industry, to a 
level above most persons blessed with 
regular education.” In 1787, he edited 
“The Young Algebraist’s Companion.” 


Rev. R. Eyton.— Rev. J. Hellins, FURS. 223 


The first paper from his pen in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, appears in 1788, 
being a ‘* Theorem for computing Loga- 
rithms.”’ In 1788, he published a quarto 
volume of ‘* Mathematical Essays on 
several subjects;"” and in 1802, in two 
vols, 4to. “ Analytical Institutions, origi- 
nally written in [talian, by Donna Maria 
Gaetana Agnesi.” Having adopted the 
clerical profession, Mr. Hellins was for 
some time curate of Constantine in Corn- 
wall ; and afterwards of Green's Norton, 
Northamptonshire; but in 1790 he was 
presented by Earl Bathurst to the vicar- 
age of Potterspury, in Northamptonshire, 
He was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1796, and in 1800 took the degree 
of B.D. at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Mr. Hellins at one time computed for the 
Nautical Almanack. He afterwards as- 
sisted at Greenwich. And, what is now 
perbaps almost unknown, he furnished 
the late Mr. Windham with all the calcu- 
lations and tables on which that gentle- 
man brought forward his new military 
system, as Minister of War, in 1206. Mr. 
Hellins applied himself with great indus- 
try to some of the most useful branches of 
pure mathematics. No less than nine 
papers from him appear in the * Trans- 
actions 3“ —“On the summation of series, 
—On the conversion of slowly- converging 
series into others of swifter convergency. 
—On their application to computing of 
logarithins, and to the rectifying of cir- 
cular areas,—On the roots of equations.” 
Ani in 1798, ** On a method of comput- 
ing with increased facility the planetary 
perturbations :” for the last he was ho- 
noured with the Copley medal. Retired 
to a small living in Northamptonshire, 
Mr. Hellins became a pattern of philo- 
sophical calmness and content. 

‘*T have known,” says Mr. D. Gilbert, 
‘« Mr. Hellius for above forty years, and 
I can testify to his virtues. It once hap- 
pened that, through the late Dr. Maske- 
lyne, | had nearly obtained for him the 
Observatory at Dublin. The failure can- 
not, however, be lamented, since Brinkley 
was appointed in his stead.” Mr. Hellins 
also occasionally furnished mathematical 
articles to ‘* The British Critic,”’ from the 
year 1795 to 1814. The most remarkable 
of these are those on Mr. Wales's Method 
of finding the Longitude, vol. 6. p. 413. 
On Bishop Horsley’s Mathematical Trea- 
tises, vol. 21. p. 272. On Donna Agnesi’s 


- Analytical Institutions, of which he su- 


perintended the publication, vol, 23. p. 
143; vol. 24. p. 653; and 25. p. 141. 
On Keith’s Trigonometry, vol. 31. p. 489. 
On F. Baily’s work, on the Doctrine of 
Interest and Annuities, vol. 38. p. 622, 
and vol. 43. p. 502, When the first series 
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of “ The British Critic’’ closed, the con- 
nexion of Mr. Hellins with the work is 
supposed to have ceased, Several minor 
articles, on scientific subjects, were written 
by him, which are not here specified. He 
married Miss Brock, a Devonshire lady, 
who survived him but a short time, and 
by whom he has left a son. 
THOMAS GAYFERE, ESQ. 

Lately, at Burton-upon-Trent, Thomas 
Gayfere, Esq. formerly mason to West- 
minster Abbey. This indetatigable gen- 
tleman was soa of Mr. Thomas Gayfere, 
who was employed as mason in the build- 
ing of Westmioster Bridge. In his capa- 
city of Abbey mason, it was his duty, as 
it was bis delight and pride, to superin- 
tend the repairs of the chapel of Henry 
the Vilth. at Westminster. In the month 
of June 1807, Parliament voted the sum 
of 20001, towards proceeding ia the re- 
pairs; and in December following, the 
** Committee for the Inspection of Monu- 
ments” (generally called the ‘* Committee 
ot Taste’’) met, and agreed that the work 
should be executed in Bath stone, except 
the sill of the windows, for which Hopton 
Wood stone should be used. That they 
might be certain, however, that this was 
best for the purpose, Mr. Gayfere had 
directions to proceed to St. Alban’s Abbey 
Church and Woburn Abbey, to inquire 
into the nature and durability of the Tot- 
tenhoe stone ; then to go forward to Bath, 
to inspect the quarries in its neighbour- 
hood; apd, on his return, to report on 
the qualities of the stone which be had 
examined, &c. The result was, that a 
preference was given to the quarry of 
Messrs. Pierce, Coombe Down, S.E. of 
Bath. The history of Mr. Gayfere’s sub- 
sequent life is the history of this interest- 
ing edifice. The general restoration was 
not commenced till July 1409. Mr. Gay- 


fere began this great undertaking by exa- 
mining every part of the mouldering struc- 
ture for the best specimens of its mould- 
ings and tracery, of which he took plaster 
casts; he then measured, and made work. 
men’s drawings of the architectural parts, 
flying buttresses, and soffits to each niche, 
which were all different in their details ; 
of elaborate workmanship; and being ex- 
ecuted on a concave surface, exceedingly 
difficult to lay down on paper. Much of 
this laborions part of his task he executed 
on the first floor of his house in Abingdon- 
street, with the assistance of his foreman, 
Mr. Kichard Lane, who died soon after 
the retirement of bis master into the coun- 
try. Mr. Gayfere had, as mason, to col- 
lect workmen and carvers, both of which 
he had to instruct in this, to them, novel 
architecture. From this time to the com- 
pletion of the undertaking, he might be 
said to live in the workshop, and the 
faithfulness of his workmansbip will be a 
lasting testimony to bis abilities; and it 
is by no means too great praise to aver, 
that to no other individual could the in- 
terests of that edifice have been better in- 
trusted. At its completion the antiquary 
rejoiced, and the fears which he had long 
entertained gave way to feelings of grati- 
fication. To the same gentleman are we 
indebted for the restoration of the north 
front of Westminster Hall, and the same 
good taste, accurate knowledge of his art, 
and intimate acquaintance with the details 
of the previous facade, which marked the 
progress of his larger work, is displayed 
throughout the whole of the proceedings. 
Is it too much to hope, that no degrading 
notions of economy will interfere to pre- 
vent its ill-shapen and tasteless environs 
giving place to works of merit and of 
beauty ? 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- | 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Select Vestries—The parish of Mary-la- 
bonne presents one of those splendid in- 
stances of systematic jobbing, which no 
country but Old England can produce. 
The parish contains about ninety-thousand 
inhabitants, and is, therefore, larger than 
nine-tenths of the cities of Europe. The 
revenue is 150,000/. per annum, and this 
is managed by a vestry of one hundred and 
twenty-three persons. These gentlemen 
elect one another, and any person once 
elected is a vestryman for life, his qualifi- 
cations being his having a residence in the 
parish, and his appearing at the vestry 
once in two A quorum of seven 


of these self-clected gentlemen has the dis- 


posal of this immense revenue. Methods 
are taking to abate this nuisance, and ob- 
tain an insight into the details and ma- 
nagement of the money of the parishioners. 

Supply of Water to the Metropolis.—The 
correspondence between the Commission- 
ers for inquiring into the state of the sup- 
ply of water to the Metropolis and the 
Secretary-of-State for the Home Depart- 
ment, respecting the necessary objects to 
be pursued by the former, has just been 
printed by order of the House of Commons. 
By this it appears that the Commissioners 
have fully come into the views of Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel, who distinctly stated, that 
an inquiry into the salubrity and descrip- 
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tion of the water would not be complete 
without an accurate analysis of the water 
from the different parts of the river whence 
the several Companies derive their supply, 
and that certainly his anpsoesion was that 
such an analysis must have been made 
during the period that has now elapsed 
since the appointment of the Commission. 
He added, that it ought to be made with- 
out delay, and he requested to be inform- 
ed within what period (the plan for such 
analysis having been already traced, and 
all the preliminary steps taken for carry- 
ing it into effect) it could now be com- 
pleted. ‘The Commissioners, in conse- 
quence, have given orders for proceeding 
in the collecting and analysing portions 
of water taken from the different parts of 
the river whence the several Companies 
derive their supply, atcording to the plan 
they had previously laid down; and in 
their answer they state that they have 
every reason to expect that these analyses 
will be completed in six weeks from the 
date of their communication. 

The Society for the discharge and re- 
lief of Persons imprisoned for Small Debts 
have within the last year liberated 1311 
debtors from the various prisons of Eng- 
land and Wales, at the trifling average ex- 
pense of 21. 12s. 44d. each, being the 
largest number restored to liberty in the 
period of twelve months since the esta- 
blishment of the society in 1772, except 
the jubilee year, when his late Majesty 
presented the Governors with a munificent 
donation of two thousand pounds for car- 
rying into effect the benevolent intentions 
of the Society. 

Police of the Metropolis.—It has appear- 
ed before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, who were appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Police of the 
Metropolis, that immediately after the 
robbery of a bank, a communication was 
opened between the thieves and the ban- 
kers, and negotiated by an officer on the 
part of the latter, and a go-between or 
fence on the part of the former. An offi- 
cer who was examined said he had been 
employed on occasions of the sort, and 
had succeeded in regaining the stolen pro- 
perty. He did not consider in effecting 
a compromise he was committing an of- 
fence. On one occasion, when an eminent 
banking-house had been robbed, it was 
determined that no compromise should 
take place. Three passers of the stolen 
notes were tried and convicted, at an ex- 
pense of 1,500/., and, after all, a negotia- 
tion was obliged to be resorted to, to re- 
cover the property. Another witness at- 
tributed the prevalence of this wholesale 
offence of bank-note stealing to the fami- 
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liar intercourse between the officers and 
men of bad character. 

London Vaccine Institution. —The annual 
meeting of the Governors of this valuable 
Institution was lately held at the City of 
London Tavern. The Lord Mayor in the 
chair. The minutes of the last general 
Court were read and approved, and some 
other prelimioary business gone through ; 
after which Mr. Cordell read the Annual 
Report, It consisted principally of cor- 
respondence from individuals in different 
stations, and from all parts of the world, 
who bore testimony to the vast advantages 
accruing to the human race from the uni- 
versal diffusion of the practice of vaccina- 
tion through the agency of this Society. 
It appeared from the report, that, before 
the introduction of the practice of vacci- 
nation into the New World, 100,000 In- 
dians were destroyed by the small-pox in 
one year, in the single province of Quito. 
This dreadful mortality was effectually 
arrested by the introduction of vaccination, 
through the instrumentality of the Missio- 
naries. The vaccine matter having, how- 
ever, become effete through the excessive 
heats of the last year in that country, one- 
third of the infant population were perish- 
ing by small-pox. The inhabitants en- 
treated a new supply from England, which 
is now regularly transmitted every month 
in ample packages, distributed by the 
influence of the Brazilian Ambassador, 
the Viscount de Itabayena, through the 
seventeen provinces of the Brazilian em- 
pire. From the begiuning of the [nstitu- 
tion, 658,405 charges of vaccine matter 
have been furnished by Dr. Walker, to 
153,395 applicants. Of this quantity, 
54,388 charges were distributed during 
the last year. Within the same period, 
Dr. Walker bas vaccinated 4832 children, 
making 70,582 vaccinated by him from the 
commencement of the Institution. This 
was exclusive of 972,147 children who were 
vaccinated by other persons appointed for 
the purpose. ‘The receipts for the year 
were only 6651, 18s. being 44/. 16s. less 
than the expenses of the institution, At 
the conclusion of the —* appeared the 
following passage :—‘‘ In our last year’s 
Report we were well assured that the late 
Duke of York virtually did more good to 
the cause of vaccination, in calling a ge- 
neral meeting of the Governors of the 
Small-pox Hospital, of which hewas Presi- 
dent, to investigate the Physician’s Report, 
than has ever been rendered by the great- 
est champion in the cause. Upon an in- 
telligent investigation of the subject, it 
was discovered by the Duke, that the sub- 
jects of the reported deaths were onl 
presumed to have been vaccinated. Wit 
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this negligent mode of practice the Duke 
was highly indignant, and said that, ‘* In 
the Military Asylum not one unsuccessful 
case in vaccination had happened in the 
course of twenty years.” The number of 
deaths by small-pox in the year before 
last had been 1299. In the last year the 
deaths were less than that number by 796. 
The Report was approved of; and the 
members of the Institution afterwards 
dined together at the George and Vulture 
Tavern, in Cornbill. 

Sheriffs for the Year 18628.—Bedford- 
shire, G. Musgrave, of Shitlington, Esq. ; 
Berkshire, T. Bowles, of Milton-bill, 
Esq.; Buckinghamshire, R. Harvey, of 
Langley Park, Esq. ; Cambridgeshire and 
Huntingdonshire, Jobn Peter Alix, of 
Swaffham Prior, Esq.; Cheshire, Richard 
Massey, of Moston, Esq. ; Cornwall, J.W. 
Buller of Shillingham, Esq,; Cumberland, 
Thomas Parker, of Warwick Hall, Fsq.; 
Derbyshire, Sir G. Sitwell, of Renishaw, 
Bart.; Devonshire, Wm. Langmead, of 
Elford-Leigh, Esq.; Dorsetshire, W. Gill 
Paxson, of Coombe-Almer, Fsq.; Essex, 
Sir C. J. Smith, of Suttons, Bart. ; Glou- 
cestershire, F. Trotman, of Siston Court, 
Esq. ; Herefordshire, Edm. Higginson, of 
Saltmarsh, Esq.; Hertfordshire, Sir C. 
Smith, of Bedwell Park, Bart. ; Kent, Sir 
T. M. Wilson, of Chariton, Bart.; Leices- 
tershire, G. Pochin, of Barkby, Esq.; 
Lincolnshire, C. Winn, of Appleby, Esq.; 
Monmouthshire, W. Morgan, of Pan 

, Esq.; Norfolk, Sir W. J. H. B. 
Folkes, of Hillington, Esq.; Northamp- 
tonshire, H. H. H. Hungerford, of Maid- 
well, Esq.; Northumberland, C. Bosan- 
* of Rock, Esq.; Nottinghamshire, 

ohn E. Wescombe, of Thrumpton, Esq. ; 
Oxfordshire, Charles C. Dormer, of Rous- 
ham, Esq.; Rutlandshire, T. Walker, of 
Liddington, Esq. ; Shropshire, W.L.Childe, 
of Kinlet Hall, wer ; Somersetshire, J. H. 
S.Pygott, of Brockley, Esq.; Staffordshire, 
John Atkinson, of Maple Hayes, Esq. ; 
County of Southampton, W. S. Stanley, of 
Paultons, Esq.; Suffolk, H. Logan, of 
Kentwell Hall, Esq. ; Surrey, T. Hope, of 
Deepdene, Esq. ; Sussex, R. Aldridge, of 
New Lodge, Esq.; Warwickshire, Sir G. 
Chetwynd, of Grendon Hall, Bart. ; Wilt- 
shire, G. W.Wroughton, of Wilcot House, 
Esq. ; Worcestershire, Geo Meredith, 
of Berington, Esq.; Yorkshire, Sir T. 
Sykes, of Sledmere, Bart. South Wales.— 
Carmarthenshire, Wm. Chambers, of Lia- 
nelly, Esq.; Pembrokeshire, T. Meyrick, 
of Bush, Esq. ; Cardiganshire, J. Griffiths, 
of Li urries, Esq.; Glamorganshire, 
R. F. Jenner, of Wenvoe Castle, Esq. ; 
Breconshire, F. Price, of -y-coed, 
.1 Radnorshire, David as, of 
Wellfield House, Esq. North Wales.— 
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Anglesey, J. Panton, of Liand 1 
Esq.; Carnarvonshire, R. W. Price, of 
Bronygader, Esq.; Merionethshire, T. 
Casson, of Blaenddol, Esq. ; Montgome- 
ryskire, J. J. Turner, of Pentrehellin, 
Esq.; Denbighshire, L. H. B. Hesketh, 


of Gwyrch Castle, Esq.; Flintshire, G. 
W. Kenrick, of Mertyn, Esq. ; 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Sir W. J. Hope, to be Treasurer of Greenwich 
Hospital. 
The Marquis of Anglesea to be Lord Lieutenant 
_— — 
e Right Hon. T. Frankland Lewis, to be 
sident of the Board of Trade. —* 


a Sir J. Lynn, to be Governor of 
—æ N. Blackwell, to be Governor of 
o ° 


H. . Fox, Esq. to be Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United Provinces of Rio de la Plata. wy 

Major.Genera! Sir C. Campbell, to be Lieutenant. 
governor of Portsmouth. 


NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
Sandwich.—Sir BE. W. C. R. Owen. 
St. Ives.—Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot. 
Kilkenny.—J. Doherty, Esq. 
Inverness, County.— Right Hon, C. Grant. 
Sudbury.—J. N. Macleod, ° 
Radnor County.—Right Hoo. T. F. Lewis, Esq. 
Anglesey.— Earl of Uxbridge. 
Dumfries County.—Sir W. J, Hope. 
Old Serum.—Right Hon. Stratford Canning. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
The Bishop of Rochester, to the Deanery of 
Worcester. 


The Rev. H. Phillpotts, D.D. to the Deanery of 


Chester, 
The Rev. J. H. Spry, D.D. to a Canonry of 
Canterbury. 


The Rev. W. Canning, to a Prebend of 
Windsor. 
The Rev, J. E. Rathbone, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Chapelry of Romford, Essex. 
The Rev. J. er, to the Vicarage of Great 
ae re pp 
e . James -D. 
of Hawkchurch, Dorset. * —— 
ev. J. Hale, M.A. to the Rectory of Ba 
lingthorpe, Lincolnshire. ie 
Married )}—M. G. Thoyts, . of Sulhamstead 
House, — to Emma, third daughter of ‘T. 


n, Esq. 

At Marylebone, in A. P. Hamilton, R, N. 
to Caroline, only child of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Cook, of Chingford. 

At Wandsworth, C. James, second son of William 
East, Esq. of Lower Tooting, to Eliza Frederica, 
eldest daughter of F. Bowman, Esq. 

Robert Hudson, Esq. of Tadworth Court, Surrey, 
to Marianne, eldest daughter of the late W. 8. 
Stachope, Esq. 

_ Viscount Dungarvan, eldest son of the Ear! of 
—2* and Orrery, to the Lady Catherine St. Law- 
ace. 

W. J. M'Guire, Eeq. of Rostown, Ireland, to 
Lady Mary Annesley. 

Lieut. B. Cappage, of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
to Emily Anne, second daughter of Lieut-General 
Sir John Macieod,G.C. H, 

Died,}—Mrs. B. Porter, of Saffron Walden. 

s In the Mediterranean, Captain Cotton, of H. M. 


“At Lambeth, Mrs. Maudslay. 

At Rochford, Thomas Swaine, Esq. M.D. 

The Rev. 8 UH de, Rector of the United 
Rectories t. Mart t 
Trinity, Poole, rales Wd tamiree 


ity “— 
The Rev. Ww. Cc. D tT, M.A, Rector of Abbots 
Roding and Leaden Roding, Essex. 


At tt House, Wi , Sarah, the wife of 
Jobn Sturges, Faq. Y 


‘sq. 
At Hanover Terrace, Regent’s Park, Major Ge- 
veral Ogg. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


or — 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Cambridge, April 5.—The following gentlemen 
were on Friday last admitted Bachelors of Arts :— 
G. Goldsmith, St. Peter’s College ; T. J. Theobald, 
Christ College; R. Catton, R. R. Toke, Corpus 
Christi Coliege; W. H. Tuer, Magdalene College. 
The Vice-Chancellor and other official electors of 
Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew scholarships have given notice 
in pursuance of the thirteenth regulation of the se- 
nate, bearing date the 14th of March, 182, that a 

of 50l. will be given for the best disser- 
tation on “ the nature and extent of the Hebraisms 
found in the writings of St. Paul, including the 
Epistie to the Hebrews.” 
CORNWALL. 


The East Cornwall Auti-Slavery Society held 
their avnual meeting at Bodmin, last month, 
pursuant to public advertisement; Sit ©. V. Pen- 
rose, K.C.B. was in the chair as President, and the 
attendance, though not numerous, was highly re- 
spectable. Subscriptions and donations were re- 

to the amount of 52/. 10s, of which 452. was 
directed to be sent to the Society in London, The 
report stated, among other tacts, that while the po- 
pulation of other parts of the world is rapidly in- 
creasiog, the slaves in our colonies continue to dimi- 
nish (independently of manumissions) at the prodi- 
gious rate of about 28,000 annually: a circumstance 
which affords unanswerable proof of the marked in- 
feriority of neir physical and moral condition, 

Minerals of Cornwall.—The principal tio mines 
are about Si. Austic, Perranzabuloe, St. Agnes, 
and Helston; at Iuel-Vor tin mine the depth is 
more than 140 fathoms, where the thermometer 
shows the heat to be 72, though at the surface only 
64: this mine extends more than 34, mile from the 
surface, employs underground 1300 people, and ex- 
pends 3000\lb. candles, and 3500lb. guuopowder 
every month ; and the steam-engine daily discharges 
1} million gallons of water. In numerous places 
there are also lin streamworks. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Newcastle and Carlisle Railroad.—i here appears 
now every prospect of the project of a railway be- 
tween Newcastie and the city ot Carlisle being car- 
ried forward successfully. There was a meeting 
held lately by the directors, which was attend- 
ed by some gentlemen trom Carlisle, Those gen- 
tlemen came to consult about making concessions to 
Sir Hugh Ross, who has been for some time strong- 
ly opposed to the railroad on account of its being 
intended to pass near his house. The sum he re- 
quired for his consent to this was 80002.! Indeed, 
it was feared that the Earl of Carlisle would with- 
hold his sapport in consequence of the very great 

entertained by the honourable baronet. 
Fortunately it has beeu resolved to pursue « line 
of road which does not come wear, or in any way 
interfere with Sir Hugh Ross, so that his opposition 
will not only be withdrawn, but the measure will 
have the powerful and hearty covcurrence of Lord 
Carlisle. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A new iron-mine bas been lately opened in a 
field contiguous to the former mine at Haytor, be- 
longing to auother proprietor, affording ores of the 
richest quality, The estate which produces this 
teasure has heretofore been let for about 50/. a-year, 


but itis now estimated to be worth 20,000, In 
working this mine, some minerals of extraordina- 
rily bigh lustré were atew days since explored, es- 
pecially a few topaz quarts crystals, in colour 
and brilllancy to Bragil topases, which are now de- 
posited in the splendid collection of the newly 
discovered Haytor minerals, in the possession of 
Mr. Shirley Woolmer, of Exeter, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The trade of Bridport, whieh fora loug time has 
been considerably depressed, is reviving. The lu- 
bourers of the manufacturing class are now pretty 
generally employed, It is due to the sufferers to 
remark, that their conduct during the time of dis- 
tress was exemplary—worthy the imitation of others, 
and meriting the greatest encouragement from their 
employers. 

The magistrates, in some parts of Dorsetshire, 
having at length discovered that the expense of 
maintaining the poor in prison is mach greater than 
the scale of allowances to them from the poor-rates, 
have exhibited a great indisposition to commit so 
freely as they did for petty offences. 


DURHAM, 

A public meeting was lately held on the Town 
Moor, at Sunderland, to take into consideration the 
tuinous consequences of the course the coal owners 
of the County of Durham are pursuing, in restrict- 
ing the vend of coals, or limiting the quantity 
wrought and sent to market. Among other resolu- 
tions the following was passed—* That this meeting 
views with alarm the progressive advance of pover- 
ty, pauperism, and of crime, in the County of Dar- 
ham, and have no hesitation in attribu those 
evils principally tu the existence of a combination 
and conspiracy denominated “ The Vends,” among 
the coal-owners and a few of the wealthier ship- 
owners in this country, whereby his Mujesty's cus- 
toms avd revenue are injured, commerce retarded, 
employment for the poor diminished, wages depre- 
ciated, and poor rates increased, engendering crime, 
and calculated to excite riot and insubordination to 
the laws.” A petition to Parliament conveying 
the same sentiments was prepared, and received 
upwards of twelve hundred signatures. The meet- 
ing invited the co-operation of the inhabitants of 
Newcastle, Shields, and other neighbouring towns. 

A beautiful orrery has been presented to the 
Durham Mechanics’ Institute by Mr. Johnson; 
the institution is in a very prosperous condition, 
aod has iately received a considerable accession of 
members. 

ESSEX. 

Ipswich Mechanics’ lastitution.—Mr. C, Cowell 
lately delivered a lecture on the Varieties of the 
Human Species, to perhaps as large an audience as 
ever assembled in the room of the Institution. 

A General Quarterly Meeting of the Society was 
heid recently, at which a very gratifying report from 
the Commituee was read by My. Hollingsworth, 
one of the Secretaries. The following particulars, 
are mioutes—By the Treasurer's account, it - 4 
peared, that 62/. 19s. had been received for su 
seriptions ; 14, 1@s. a donation from Sir Robert 
Harland, bart.; and 21. 6s. for the admittance 
of strangers to the lectures. The expenditure for 
books, apparatus, rent, &c. amounted to 631. 1s. 
leaving a balance of 34. 16s. in band. The circula- 
uon of the books had increased considerably on the 
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corresponding quarter in last year, the number 
being then five hundred aod fifty, and in the quar- 
ter just ended, ove thousand three hundred. At 
the commencement of the year there were two 
hundred and one members, fourteen of whom have 
declined, and sixty-six others joined, making the 
present aumber two hundred and fifty three. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A prospectus of a Pabiic Library and News Room 
at Tewkesbury has been issued, and from the re- 
spectability of the Committee conducting the busi- 
ness, there can be no doubt of the Institution being 
very soon in operation, Nine hundred pounds will 
be required to set it on foot, which is proposed to 
be raised in shares of ten pounds each, bearing in- 
terest at five per cent. and the principal, being se- 
cured to the shareholders, by making them the Pro- 
prietors of thelproperty of the Institution. This 
being the case, it is evident, that setting aside the 
padlic grounds on whieh it will be supported, and 
regardiog it only as a speculation, the investment 
to the shareholders cannot but be a safe one, as 
each year of the existence of the Lostitution, the 
value of the shares will be increasing by the addi- 
tions made tothe library. Most of the shares are 
already taken. The annual subscription tc the 
Library and News Room will be one guinea each. 
One hundred subscribers have been already ob- 
tained, with every probability of a considerable 
addition to this number, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


A meeting of the united Winchester and South. 
ampton committees for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel, and the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ia Foreign Parts lately was held at South- 
amptoo, In the morning a most impressive sermon 
was preached in the cathedral by the Very Rev. the 
Dean, from the 3d chap. Ephesians, ver. 8 and 9. 
After the service a collection was made at the 
church door, which amounted to Set. lls. The 
Committees met at St. Joha’s House, numerously 
attended by the resident Clergy and Gentry of the 
county; the Lord Bishop of Winchester in the 
chair ; the business of the meeting was tully dis- 
cussed, aod the subscriptions amounted to upwards 
of 1900. At five o'clock nearly eighty persons sat 
dowa to # sumptuous diuuer. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


As some men were employed in sinking a cellar, 
on the south side of Bigu-street, Hereford, about 
nine feet from the surface of the earth they found a 
tesser@ pavement; the square bricks of which it was 
composed are many of them ornamented with dif. 
ferent devices, many of them have green and black 
vitrified sarfaces, and a portion have the arms of our 
early Saxon kings, and other arms of ancient families 
on them, nearly as fresh as when taken trom the 
kiln. Amongst others are the arms of Egbert and 
Ethelbert, a “cross formy, Or—” of Edward the 
Rider, a “cross formy between 4 martiets, Or,” 
“The pavement, it has been ascertained, exteuds full 
forty-five feet ia length, from South to North, but 
the breadth caunot be estimated ; it appears to run 
to the westward, from the spot where the earth 
has been dug; and down to the tesserm, it is all 
what is termed “ made ground.” The pavement 
must doubtiess have belonged to a building of some 
importance, though no record exists that can lead 
to a correct coaclusion on the subject. 


KENT. 


A nomerous meeting of agriculturists was lately 
held at Maidstone, to take into coosideration the 
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Corn Laws. The Chairman deprecated any dis- 
cussion, declaring his opinion that it would be moe 
prudent and decorous to wait until they should 
ascertain the nature of the measures which M inis- 
ters had notified their intention of introducing, 
They hed not the slightest intention of thwarting 
the present Ministry, in which they placed a strong 
and firm reliance. The day of adjournment was 
then named, and a resolution grounded thereon 
carried. A petition was handed round for sigua- 
tures, praying that a fair protecting duty might be 
imposed on foreign woo! imported into this country, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Mr. Nimmo, the engineer, has had occasion to 
sink through the substratum ou the shore at Liver. 
pool, in several places, where he bas not only met 
with the clearest evidence of ploughed fields, fo. 
resis, bogs, &c. beneath the surface of the water, 
but that the sea has also invaded the territories ot 
the dead as well as the living. A grave-yard, if 
not achurch-yard, has been discovered about 150 
or 200 yards below the flow of the tide, nearly 
opposite the Mockbeggar Lighthouse. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway.— Winter 
has pot much retarded this great public work. On 
that part of the line where most interruption was to 
have been expected, during the almost incessant 
ruins of November and December, ail is now «cti- 
vity; and, though the progress made on Chat 
Moss is not equal to that made ia the summer 
moaths, the work proceeds with spirit and success, 
A temporary railway has been laid over the whole 
length of the Moss, which serves to bring on the 
materials,and to convey the work people and the 
superintendents with great facility. Every morning 
and evening the waggons are seen hurrying along ; 
a single man will convey by this means eight or ten 
of his fellow-workmen, at the rate of six miles an 
hour, with ease ; and one active fellow, more swift 
ot toot than his cumpanion, lately pushed # waggon, 
containing ten passengers, across the Moss, a dis- 
tance of four miles and a half, in the short period 
of thirty minutes! 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The committee appointed to examine into the 
Fossdyke navigation, have made their report as 
follows :—“ The committee have great satisfaction 
in learoing that new commissioners have been 
appointed under the Act of Charles II. Statements 
of grievances have already been laid betore the 
commissloners, by the committee and other per- 
sons; and it is presumed that the committee need 
not make any farther representations, as the com- 
missioners will doubtless satisfy themselves of the 
actual state of the River Fossdyke, by examining 
proper persons upon oath ;—but as some remarks 
have been put forth tending to deceive the public, 
and to discourage all hopes of redress from the 
commission, the commitice consider it their duty 
to give the community correct information on this 
head. When the Witham and the Fossdyke were 
first placed under au act of Parliament, the Legis- 
lature provided forty five commissioners, cousisting 
of the highest local authorities, viz. the Bishop, the 
Dean and Chancellor of Lincola, the Mayor and 
senior Aldermen of Lincoln, and the Mayor of 
Kostoo, and their respective successors in those 
offices for the time being. With these public 
officers, the Legislature appointed a number of 
noblemen and others as commissioners, and sti- 
pulated that they should be owners of freeholds 
of not less than three huodred acres, lying within 
ten miles of the navigation ; it was farther pro. 
vided, that on vacancies occurring, others might be 
elected by any six commissiouers. From all which 
it is evident, that the Legislature, and the parties 
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coucerned, considered this a, a very important anc 
ent public trust. It is quite absurd to sup- 
that such a trust as this, fenced about with 
such a large qualification as three hundred acres, 
can be justifiably superseded, in any way, by indi- 
viduals holding the subordinate office of under. 
taker, who possibly might not have the local pro- 
ty which is the qualification of acommissioner !’ 
—8 goes on to show that the 7th section of 
the act most distinctly denotes that the tolls are 
joteaded to be ‘altered’ *‘ from Lime to time,’ so as 
to be ‘reasonable ;' and concludes with recommend- 
ing an application to the proper authorities to have 
the tolls fixed on a table according to the directions 
ot the Act, in some public place of resort. 


NORFOLK. 

The Bishop of Norwich has addressed a letter to 
the Rev. Mr. Selby, Unitarian Minister of Lynn, 
on receiving a petition from the Unitarians of that 
town for preseutation to the House of Lords, in 
favour of a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
Io this letter the venerable Prelate says, “ For 
more than half a century | have been uniformly of 
opinion that civil disabilities, ov account of religious 
tenets, are inconsistent with all true ideas of jus- 
tice, of policy, aud of Christian charity; I shall 
therefore have great pleasure in presenting your 
petition to the House of Lords, and this pleasure 
will be much increased by the conviction which I 
feel that the day is at hand when the claims both 
of Catholic and Protestant Dissenters will receive 
from the Legislature that attention to which they 
are so fully entitled. Should my very advanced 
age render me unable to take a long journey, your 
petition will not be neglected, as 1 can, without 
difficulty, find a far more efficient, though not a 
more cordial, friend than myself to the cause of 
civil and religious tiberty.”” 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The anniversary meeting of the Literary, Scien- 
tific, and Mechanical Institution of Sunderland was 
lately held in their library-room. By the report of 
the committee it appears, “ that with a subscription 
from the members of litthe more than two-pence- 
haltpenny a week, aided by a few benefactions and 
donations of books, they have been enabled, in the 

eceding year, to add five hundred and fifty vo- 
umes to the library, among which are many new, 
scarce, and valuable works.” During the same 
period, the Society’s rooms have been decorated, 
gas-lights introduced, and the comfort of the mem- 
bers generally augmented. The classes for learning 
French, drawing, chemistry, the mathematics, &c. 
continue in operation, and sixteen papers or lectures 
have been gratuitously read, and when necessary, 
illustrated by experiments, since the last anniver- 
sary meeting. The thanks of the members were 
given to the late committee for their exertions in 
promoting the interests of the institution. Froma 
paper read, taken from the printed list of members, 
it seems there are in this Society 65 clerks and 
agents, 24 surgeons, chemists, and druggists, 17 
teachers, 7 architects and builders, 50 house car- 
penters, joiners, and cabinet-makers, 18 masons, 
20 painters, 7 engineers, 22 engine and millwrights, 
2% drapets, 11 printers, 7 engravers, and oaly 4 
bricklayers, 4 shoemakers, and 5 tailors, with 193 
of various other trades and professions. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A discovery wus lately made in the immediate 
vicinity of the castle, Nottingham, which has caused 
a good deal of conversation in the town. Work- 
men were employed in making a new carriage-road 
ia the Park. Io accordance with the plan, the first 
operation was lowering the hill, below the gate at 
the entrance into the Park from the old Castle 


ditch, The level of the iatended ¢ 

being several feet below the foundation of the wall 
recently built, which incloses the plantation, caused 
a partof the wall to fall down, when a quantity of 
loose soil was carried along with it, with some of 
the young trees. lo clearing away the rubbish, one 
of the workmen accidentally struck his spade into 
a hole, and this led to the discovery of a spacious 
subterraneous passage, cut out of the solid rock, and 
extending for forty or fifty yards, in a winding 
direction; the one ead communicating with an 
ancient, but fiacly-formed doorway, arched over 
with solid masonry, und opening at some remote 
period into the Park; the other leading to a spiral 
Staircase, also formed in the rock, and passing 
under the wall which encompasses the Castle 
yard, The passage is sufficiently capacious to 
admit of three or four persous walking a-breast, 
and there are loop-holes made at regular distances, 
which gives reason Co suppose that this part of the 
rock was once bare, as the south face of the Castle 
now is, and that this pessuge was an outlet or 
covered way from a tower, which formerly stood 
on the site of the spiral staircase we have noticed, 
In all probability, too, there was originally a com- 
munication between the tower and the old guard- 
house found a few years back, within about twenty 
yards of the covered way just discovered, 

Literary Society, Bromley House, Nottingham. 
—At a lute meeting of this Society, the adjourned 
discussion of Dr, Joha C, Williams? essay on the 
diversity of the Human Mind was resumed, The 
business was opened by Mr. March, who read «a 
paper, in which he attempted to overthrow the 
theory adopted by Mr. Gris¢nthwaite, An interest. 
ing and animated discussion then took place, during 
which considerable ability was displayed on both 
sides of the question, The proceedings of the 
Society daily increase iu interest, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

In the stone quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Thame are often discovered some curious specimens 
of organic remains. A short time since, three of 
the vertebral bones, and part of the blade-hone of 
some prodigious animal, were found embedded in 
a stratum of lime-stone, ‘The bones are of immense 
size, the largest of the vertebral ones measures &U 
inches in circumference, These curiosities are vow 
in the possession of a gentleman of Wallingford. 

SUSSEX. 

A short time since, a mau employed in collecting 
stones from the beach, near Black Rock, observed 
a huge body projecting from the base of the cliff; 
alter satisfying himself of its nature by breaking off 
a large mass of it, he covered the spot with a heap 
of sand, and informed the Rev. Mr. Wallace, of 
Brighton, of the discovery, Mr. Wallace transmit- 
ted the intelligence to Mr, Mantell, of Castle 
Place, Lewes, (a gentieman well known in the 
scientific world,) who proceeded with Mr. Wallace 
to examine this extraordinary relic. After several 
hours’ incessant labour, an excavation was made in 
the cliff to the extent of nearly four yards, and the 
stove and sand which surrounded the bone were 
caretully cleared away, and the latter completely 
exposed {to view, uninjured; but such was the 
fragile state of the specimen, that upon attempting 
to remove it, the whole mass fell to pieces. The 
length of the bone (including the portion broken 
off by the labourer) was about 12 feet, being 
upwards of 30 inches in circumference at the 
largest extremity; when perfect, it must have 
exceeded 20 feet in length. The stratum in which 
it occurred is stated in Mr, Mantell’s Geology of 
Sussex, to contain the bones and teeth of the 
elephant, horse, ox, and deer; an assemblage of 
organic remains not uncommon ip similar strata io 
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parts of England. These beds lie above the 
halk ; the plain oo which part of Brightou, 
the pelace, new church, &c. are situated, is formed 
by the diluvial detritus, or rubbish, which has filled 
up « valley ia the chalk. Some of the largest 
fragments of the bone are removed to Mr, Manteil’s 

others are in the possession of the 
labourer who made the discovery. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


The prospect of raising coal within a short distance 
of Wells, seems nearly realized. A shaft has been 
sunk, aod the necessary buildings have been made 
for erecting a steam-engiue; and from the informa- 
tion received from the enginecs, there appears very 
little doubt but that a fine vein of coal will be found 
on of about the spot where the iucision bas been 
made. 

The Trustees of the Crewkerne Turnpike Roads 
have commenced « new cut at the west entrance of 
the towa, in order to avoid the inconvenience of 
the present very steep and dangerous declivity. 
The whole length of pew road to be made is nearly 
three quarters of a mile, and will save in distance 
about tweuty-three yards. The present hill rises at 
the rate of four inches and « half to « yard in the 
steepest part, and is of considerable length. The 
eew road will not exceed (wo inches to a yd many 
pert; and io the progress of the undertaking, two 
valleys of considerable extent will be filled up, oue 
to the depth of twenty-two feet, and the other of 
eighteen tcet, The deepest cut will be twenty-seven 
feet, and will run through the hill at the several 
depths of 25, 20, 19, 13, 12 feet, &c. The road will 
be twenty-five fect wide withia the fences, aod 
stoued Lwenly-two feet, and is expected to be com- 
pleted by the mouth of November neat. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A beautiful silver chased vase, of exquisite 
workmanship, lias lately been presented to the 
Rev. James Thomas Law, son of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, by Johu Standley, Esq. High 
Bailiff of Lichiield, with ao appropriate address. 
The following inscription is engraven on the vase: 
— This vase was presented to the Rev. James 
Thomas Law, Chancellor ot the Diocese of Lichfield 
and Coventry, and Master of St. Joho’s Hospital, 
Lichfield, on the Sist of March, 1808, by the Congre- 
gation of St. John’s Chapel, as an affectionate and 
respectful token of their gratitude for his institution 
of Evening Lectures at that Chapel, aud also as a 
tesumoay of ihe high sense they unanimously 
entertain of the anxious solicitude he bas evinced 
during several years past tor their eternal welfare, 
and his pious eal as a Christian Minister.” 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


The New London and Birmingham Junction Ca- 
nal is likely to be highly benefical to the sub- 
serivers, from the great public advantages which will 
be afforded to the general trade of the country, and 
to the trade of this town aad neighbourhood parti- 
cularly. This projected improvement of canal ua- 
vigation will, in the voyage between the Grand 
Junction Canal and the towa of Birmingham, and 
the Staffordsmre and Shropsinre iron-works, save 
three huadred and thirty-eight feet of lockage, 
five shillings per ton, at the least, on the freight of 
corn, iron, aad geueral merchandize, and two shil- 
lings and siapenoce per ton eu the freight of coals. 
Goods by this line of canal will also be delivered iw 
Leadon at least six hours earlier thao they can be 
by the present tine. [his new line of canal navigu 
tion will hing aa increased aud benefictal trade to 
the Birmingham, Stratiord, Worceste:, Birminghes 
and Liverpool Juuction, aod bilesmere Canals, aod 
to all other canals connected Uerewith. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Worcestershire Medical Society has for ward. 
ed a petition to the Secretary of State, tor preses. 
tation to the House of Lords, in which the society 
represents, in strong terms, the disadvantages yp. 
der which the profession labours, in consequence of 
the difficulty of procuring buman subjects for dis. 
section, and hinting that“ they manage these things 
better in Frauce,” thus obliging young men to pur. 
sue their studies there, 


YORKSHIRE. 


Hull Mechanics’ Justitute.— Mr. Earle, at a meet. 
ing of the Mechanics’ Institute, Hull, suggested 
that if any thing in the way of a panorama could be 
produced, particularly of the scenes in the neig)- 
bourhood, much benefit would arise from its ex). 
bition to the funds of the institute. Oue painting 
is Gluished, and reflects great credit upon the talents 
of Mr. Binks. The subject is the bombardment o/ 
Hull by the Parliamentary fleet, during the civ: 
wars of Charles the First. Two ethers are also io 
a state of forwardness, and display a considerable 
degree of spirit. It is the intention of the artists of 
Hull to produce eight pictures, representing the 
siege of Hull, for the benefit of the Lustitution, 

A meeting of the faculty of Leeds has been held, 
to petition Verliament for the means of legally pur. 
suimg the studies of surgery and anatomy, without 
the necessity of resorting to the practice of disin. 
terring the dead. Au able petition was submitted 
to the meetiag by Dr. Williamsoa. That document 
shows in the clearest manner the necessity, for the 
sake both of science and of humanity, of providing 
bodies for the public and private dissecting-rooms, 
aod, for the sake of deceucy and just and proper 
feeling, of supplying this want iu some other way 
than by the disgusting practice of disintermeut, 
which the faculty are now compelled to connive at. 
If any move effectual means of providiag bodies is 
to be resorted to, the odium attached to the practice 
of dissection, by consigning Lo the surgeons the bo- 
dies of murderers who have been executed, ought 
to be removed. 


WALES. 


The sixth anoiversary of the Carmarthen Cym- 
reigyddion Society was lately held, aad most nu- 
merously aud respectably attended ; the proceed- 
ings were highly interesting. Ata meeting of the 
committee alterwards, Mr. James Jones, Secretary 
ot the Cardigan Cyuneigyddion Society, presented 
to Mr. W. Jenkins, Secretary, (on behalt of the com- 
mittee) a valuable silver suutf-box, for his services. 
Archdeacon Beynon expressed a wish that some 
competent persou would collect and publish the 
popular legeuds and fairy tales of the Principality. 

A grant of 24,0004. lus beea obtaimed tor the 
erection of a Pier at Hobb’s Point, near the Pem- 
broke Royal Dock-yard. It is conjectured that the 
Post-office Establisimment of packets will begin to 
ply from that station 43 soou as a line of road, of 
between two and three miles, can be made for Ue 
mail-coach to run on, to brauch off to the right at 
Cratty Corner, about bal! way between Carew and 
Pembroke, on the present turnpike road trom Lou 
don. 


SCOTLAND. 


In a circular lately issued by Principal Baird, at 
the desire of the Commitee of the General Assem- 
bly for increasing the means of education in Scot- 
lend, particularly the Highlsods aud Islands of 
ScoUand, it is stated, Unat there are above 193,000 
persous of all ages in the north who caa neithet 
read wor write Gaelic or English; that of young 
personas from the age of five to fifteen years, there 
are £5,000 ia the sume deplorable conditiioa—aud 
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though the Committee of the General Assembly 
have institated fifty-one schools, above ove hundred 
more have Leen urgeutly applied for. Here is 4 
wide field for benevolent exertions, 

The ports of Great Britain and Ireland have been 
formed into classes, for the combined object of pro- 
moting deserving officers from a lower to a higher 
class, and of reducing others of exceptionable con- 
duct, from a higher to a lower. The salaries of 
many of the officers have been increased by this 
pew measure, while others have experienced a 
diminution. The Lords of the Treasury, however, 
suffer no individual alluded to in the classification 
to sustain a loss of salary, neither do they allow of 
any increase ; the superior or inferior salary of the 
office coming into operation, not during the present 
jncumbency, but on the next appointment. The 
following is the classification of the Scotch ports :— 
Class 1. Leith and Grangemouth.—I1. None.—III. 
Glasgow and Port-Glasgow.—IV. Dundee, Grange- 
mouth, and Aberdeen.—V. Montrose, Campbell- 
town, Laverness, Dumfries, Irvine, and Kirkaldy.— 
VI. Bo'ness, Thurso, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Banff, 
Stornoway, and Stranracr. - 


IRELAND. 


Royal Irish Academy. — On the 15th alt. the 
avaual clections at the Royal Irish Academy took 
place, when the several official departments were 
filled up as follow :—President, the Bishop of 
Cloyne; Vice Presidents, Joseph Clarke, M.D. 
Colonel Edward Hill, the Provost, W. Brooke, 
M.D.; Treasurer, W. Brooke, M.D.; Secretaries, 
Rev, J. H. Singer, D.D. FICD. Rev. F. L, Sadlier, 
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D.D. SFTCD.; Secretary of Foreign 'Correspond. 
ence, Colonel BE. Hill; Librarian, W. H. Drum- 
mond, D.D.; Committee of Science, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, J. Clarke, M.D.; the Provost, Rev. F. 
Sadlier, D.D.SFTCD. Sir C. L. Giesecke, Rev. R. 
Macdonnel!l, D.D. FTCD. Professor Hamilton; 
Committee of Polite Literature, Rev. J. H. x 
D.D. FTCD. A. Carmichael, Esq. 8. Litton, M.D. 
Rev, W. H. Drammond, DD. G. Keirnan, Esq. 
Rev. B. Lloyd, D.D. SFICD, Hon, and Rev, J. 
Pomeroy ; Committee of Antfquities, Colonel E. 
Hill, W. Brooke, M.D. Isaac D'Olier, LL.D. Rew. 
Il. H. Harte, FICD. T. H. Orpen, M.D. Hugh 
Ferguson, M.D. Sir W. Betham. 

Belfast Institution.—At a late interview granted 
to a gentleman holding an official station in the 
North of Ireland, very strong hopes were held out 
by the late Home Secretary, that the annual grant 
would be speedily restored to the Belfast IJastitu- 
tion. Its value seems to be well understood, and 
duly appreciated by his Majesty's Councils, 

Estates annexed to some of the Irish bishopricks 
—in Irish acres :—Derry, 04,836; Armagh, 63,470; 
Kilmore, 51,350; Tuam, 49,281; Clogher, 32,317; 
Elphin, 31,017; Dublin, @8781; Cork, ¢2,755; 
Meath, 18,314; Ossory, 13,801; Cashel, 19,800,— 
Total, 418,872. This account is taken from the 
returus made by order of the House of Commons, 
and it includes ooly eleven bishopricks, out of the 
number of twenty-two, in Ireland. If these Irish 
acres were converted into English statutable mea- 
sure, they would be something more than 600,000 
for an Irish one makes one acre, two roods, nineteen 
perches. 





METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from March 1 to March 31, 1828. 


Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. 


Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
































Thermometer. Barometer. 1828 Thermometer. Barometer, 
| 1828, From To From To . From To From To 
| 
March 1 39 53 30,21 30,04 March 17 47 59 30,10 Stat. 
2 40 43 29,90 30,02 18 41 55 80,10 29,82 
8 33 48 29,96 29,82 19 42 53 29,42 29,51 
4 36 51 29,86 29,72 20 84 53 20,45 2,14 
5 54 34 29,61 29,71 21 51 40 20,06 29,04 
6 27 40 29,82 30,02 22 34 45 20,23 20,24 
7 26 42 30,17 30,06 23 Ly 49 29,36 29,46 
8 40 58 29,06 30,14° 24 29 47 29,564 29,72 
9 45 54 30,16 Stat. 25 31 45 29,78 29,83 
10 45 56 30,16 30,14 26 24 49 29,82 29,78 
ll 49 59 39,14 30,16 27 32 52 29,46 29,48 
12 33 54 30,00 29,96 28 46 36 29,43 20,66 
13 34 62 30,04 30,11 29 34 47 29,75 , 29,80 
14 4l 63 30,16 30,22 30 81 60 20,86 30,06 
15 34 63 30,25 30,28 3 25 52 30,16 60,26 
16 37 62 30,30 30,16 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Bank Stock was on the 25th ult. 209 half—Three per Cent. Reduced, 84 three 
quarters, 85 three-eighths—Three per Cent. Consols, 85 five-eighths, 86—Three and 
half per Cent. Reduced, 92 half, 93—New Four per Cent. 1822, 102 half, three 
= uarters—Four per Cent. 1826, 102 five-eighths—India Bonds, 98, 100 premiun— 
“ach 


equer Bills, 64, 65 premium. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MARCH 21, To apa 22, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


March oi. H. BRINDLEY, Coleman-street, London, 
w. PILBRY, H se iF rodney J “wae 4 s Hopes, 
est , or. 
Fae ieee eee ORELAND, Bereich, 
Lancashire, —242 C. SLATER, Leeds, Yorkshire, 


factor = commission agent. T. re the Nassau- 
street, St. Marylebone, tailor. ai; BE, Fore- 
street, Leadon, grocer. w.D aN „— Car 
narvonshire, shopkeeper. — RADNEDGE, Bathwiek, 
Somersetsbire, deiryman. 

monies 2 J. HARGREAVES, and J. HARDMAN, 
Borer. Lancashire, cotton spinners. R. HARDING, 


Lagat wre Newington-causeway, Surrey, erocer. 
on re, Westminster, dealer in pictures 
a. WEATHER ty. Newcastle upen-Tyne, master ma- 
rimer. WESTON, Chadlei¢h, Devonshire, mail 
contractor. * R. HETHERINGTON, Macclesfield, Che- 
shire J. SLOCOMBRE, Bridgewater, Somer- 
yaw tng = ly JACKSON, and R. MELLOR, 
Salford, near Manchester, ironmongers. R.H.PAYNE, 
York-street, Covent: garden, bookseller. J. BROLLAND, 
Distaff-lane, Loudon, wine merchant. J. BOSCO ow; 
Stockport, *8*8 dreper. W. GIBSON, Liverpool, 
merchont. J. WINN, Ee near Chalford, 
Gloucesté rehire, clothier. W. FROST, Abereavenny, 
hatter. J. HOLLAND. Tipton, Staffordshire, vietualler. 
J. JOHNSON ASTLEY Liverpool, merchant. W.MAL- 
LALIFU, Gie Mill, Se hend, Yorkshire, cotton spinner. 
J. MOLINEUX, Brighthelmston, capper. 


March @. J. 3. DAW and H. TUCK, Little St. Tho- 
mae the Apostle, London, vellom binders, 4d. B. 
GOOCTI, Ceorre street, Minories, London, merchant. 
Ww. o, HiLes. In Rathbone-place, Middlesex, pawn- 
broker. W. WRIGHT. Chipping Ourer, Essex, wine 
merchant. r. ROBINSON, PNe. 61, High-etreet. Pop- 
ler, Midvlesex, iroomaneer. J. WALKER, Mear- 
* Retro: : Mille, Halifax, Yorkshire. corn miller. 

<- SEER. § pewieh, linen draper R. PRATT, Cam- 
br . linen dreper. C. ACKROYD and W, W. 
ko » King-street, Long-acre, Middlesex, carpenters. 


Aprils. J. PF. COLR, New Bond-ctreet, Middlesex, 
© er maker. W.D. GILBERT and T. Gil - 


HERT. “WW endeeorthy Sar London, opticians. J. ALD- 
RIDGE, Wandeworth + entico printer. J. 
bert re, brick maker. G. 


— ingen Middlesex, auctioneer and ap- 
praise J. DARLINGTON, Sution Mills, newer Mid- 
lewich, Cheshire, miller. G. MATHE®, Leek, Staf- 
fordshire, timber mercha 


nt. J. JONES, New Bond- 
street, vane linen draper. 


, 43 Liverpool, ens P J. 
urrey, 
KE Mar AUC toa Wharf, Clink- 
poy A ———— nd Princee- » Kennington, coal 
merchant. Db. i. Posstobte Chorlt row, Man- 
chester, builder. CROWT 
cashire, bookseller. w. LDECOTT. Dorkive, 


= Pier — — a mak 


tek printer. JOHN JONES, 
Toad sot JON n last Teesday’s 
Gendatreet, i linen yd 


Saat RTSHORNE, Fashion-street, Spital- 
et in bailding materials. J. EL- 


Lies. Maereys —2 — Carlisle, cattle dealer. 
scrivener. , Ss VouNc WO, . mi —*8 W bitecha ‘4 
Middlesex, are 2 J. COOK, Burrestreet, best 
Smithtield, Middlesex, tailor, J.CU 

Lam, — maker. Ww. R. TOWN, Bri ——— 


—* Bishoparate-street, London, ft 
MORRIS. Cheltenham. banker. . POYNOR, 
* ‘incheomb<. Gloucestershire, mereer. W. THOMP.- 


SON, Rewden. Yorkshire, merchant. J. SERGE ANT, 

Melton Ross, Lincolushire, maltster. P. PENN, Hyde: 

street, Rloomsbary, Middlesex, bill broker. 8. COOK 
the younger, ‘weer & a" . utterworth, Leicestershire, 
castle salesman. J.T. BAILEY, Liverpool, paint and 
varnish manufacturer, C. MINSHUL L, Bordesley, near 
Birmingham, builder, 


Aprilir. W. THACKER, —— London 
nintcwell Hall mater and wharfinger. J. BURCH. 
Exeter, horse dealer. G. ALBOT, Camphill Cottaee, 
near Henley in Arden, Warwickshire, eerivener. WwW. 
HANCOCK. Bolsover, wey wv innkeeper. Se 
BROOKS, Wolverham Staffordshire, worsted spin- 
ner. J.MITCHEL White 1... Midgley «Yorkshire, 
worsted manufacturer. J.T. RICHAR Cobham, 
Sarrey, erocer and cheesemonger. [1 8. MASON. High- 
street, Southwark, stationer. E FOWLER. Finebury- 

lace. Finsbury-equare, Middlesex, livery-stable keeper. 
k “LINFORD, Chape-strect, New road, Middlesex, watch 


April 1 ee HAYES, C.F. HAYES, and C. M'CAL. 
LUM. Albery Mills, Sueveyy games manufecturers. G. 
STEVENSON, John-street, scnenmars conse. teed Mid- 
dlesex, coach maker. . ILES and T. ILES, Chalford, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers. A. GLENNIB, Sise-lane, 
London, wine merchant. F. DOWNING the vouneer, 
Haddersfield, Yorkshire, wine merchant. 3.W ete 3 
KER, Loughborough, ershire, flour dealer. 
CURTEIS, Huaworth, Norfolk, tenner. J. REVIL L: 
Newark-upon. Trent, Nottinghamshire, whites mith. Rr. 
CARRUT IFRS. Gracecharch-street, London, and oh 
Brunswick Theatre, . = dealer. H.W. W 
TON, Dates-tonrt, —*— London, —8 

r. SHAW, 1, plasterer and builder. ° 
EV ANS and J. won L. Liverpool, tailors. §. 8. 
PORTER, Exeter, cabinet maker. 


April 18 J. EDEN, of Wotton-ander-F tage, Glouces- 
tershire, sevivener. J. — irl 3 of Tower- 
street, Londen, wive merchant. SLATER, of 
Devonebire-square, — aN. —— hatter. 
G. ALBOT, * *1— —*54 Arden, Warwickshire, brick 
maker. HOYLE, of Rossendale, Lancashire. 
woollen MY cl 


Aprilae. J.C. OVEREED aed T. C. DRUCE, Bread 
street, —* STAFFORD, Exeter, wine 


w vietuall SUL 
and a. WOOD, Lite RAM. * —S * - 
rpenter. . 

NGNAL ~ sg . MANGNALL, 
Pracente — — etherby, ham 
factor. G. SCOTT, Brotherton iter: W. GIBSON. 
Seatearetehs wiles, WoO ARD, Great St. 
postie, pecker, T. Bavkside, tim- 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
JUNE 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


House of Lords. —On the 21st of April 
the House went into a Committee upon 
the Bill for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The Heuse was re- 
— divided by the Earl of Eldon and 

Tenterden on different amendments, 

and the report ordered to be received on a 
future day. Several witnesses were exa- 
mined on the Pen Disfranchisement 
Bill upon the 22d. the 24th and 25th, 
the debate on the Test and Corporation 
Bill was resumed. On both days Lord 
Eldon renewed his efforts to alter the bill, 
which was finally read a second time.— 
On the 28th, the Bill was read a third 
time, and passed.—On the 29th and 30th, 
the House was principally occupied in re- 
ceiving petitions and forwarding bills.— 
May 1, Earl Darnley moved for a Select 
Committee to inquirt into the state of the 
peasantry of Ireland. The motion was 
negatived without a division.—On the 2d, 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Game Laws, when several amendments 
were proposed, and the report ordered to 
be received on the 6th.—On the 5th, se- 
veral petitions were presented, praying 
the House to take the state of medical 
societies into consideration, and remove 
the obstructions to the study of anatomy 
from the difficulty of procuring subjects. 
Petitions were presented from several 
towns against any increase in the duty on 
foreign wool ; and a Select Committee to 
inquire into the subject was moved for by 
the Duke of Richmond.—On the 6th, the 
House divided upon the reception of the 
report on the Game Bill, 54 for and 29 
against its being received.—On the 7th 
and 8th, several private bills were read 
and forwarded, and numerous petitions 
ee The Penryn Disfranchisement 
was also resumed, and evidence heard 
upon it.—On the 9th, the Royal assent 
was given to several bills, among others 
to the Test and Corporation Repeal Bill. 
—On the 12th, the Bill to legalise the 
sale of Game was ——On the 13th 
and 14th, no debate of public interest oc- 
curred, The House adjourned to the 16th. 
—On the 19th, the House had a confer- 
ence with the Commons in the Painted 
Chamber. This conference related to a re- 
solution of the Lower House respecting 
the Roman Catholic Claims, which, on 
the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne, 

June.—VOL. XXIV. NO. XC. 


it was resolved should be taken into cons 
sideration on the 9th of June. Earl Grey 
presented a petition from the Catholics of 
England, praying for the restoration of 
their constitutional rights.—On the 20th, 
various petitions were presented, and wit- 
nesses were examined farther on the Pen- 
ryn Disfranchisement Bill. 

House of Commons.—On the 2ist of 
April, among numerous petitions present. 
ed to the House was one from the silk 
weavers of Spitalfields, praying that a ma- 
jority of masters and workmen in each 
district should fix the rate of wages. A 
division took place on passing several pri- 
vate bills of no moment to record.—On 
the 22d, the House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Corn Laws Act. Mr. Cal- 
craft moved that the resolutions as pro- 
posed by Mr. Canning last year should be 
substituted for those in the present bill, 
The amendment was lost by a majority of 
202 against, to 58 for the motion, The 
House adjourned to the 24th, when Mr. 
M. A. Taylor made a motion tending to 
forward the reform in the Court of Chan. 
cery, which was lost.—On the 25th, the 
House went into a Committee on the 
Corn Bill, and various amendments were 
moved, the objects of which were to make 
the importation duty still higher. On one 
of these, by Mr. Benet, the House divided, 
32 for, and 230 against, the average duty 
per quarter being 24s.—On the 28th, nu- 
merous petitions were presented for and 
against Catholic Emancipation, and on 
other subjects. The House went into a 
Committee on the Corn Laws. On the 
different resolutions, several divisions took 
place ; but the amendments moved upon 
them were lost, and on the 28th the Bill 
was read a second time. Mr. Hume ob- 
jected to the resolutions in ¢olo, and moved 
that a duty of 10s. per quarter should be 
a fixed and permanent duty, which was 
lost by a majority of 112 to 27.—On 
the 30th, various petitions were presented 
and bills forwarded. Several of the pe- 
titions were against the Alehouse Li- 
censing Bill.— May 1, after the pre- 
sentation of numerous: petitions, Mr. 
D. W. Harvey moved, “ that it is ex- 
pedient that an efficient control should 
be appointed over the origin and conduct 
of all proceedings instituted by the Crown 
for the recovery of penalties under the 
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Customs and Excise laws."’ The motion was 
lost bya majority of 146 to 39.—On the 2d, 
the Lords’ amendments on the Test and 
Corporation Acts were agreed to.—On the 
5th the House was occupied in receiving 
petitions, and the Election-trial Consoli- 
dation Bill was passed.—On the 6th the 
House was occupied nearly as on the day 
before. Mr. Hume presented a petition 
— the Stamp Bill in progress through 

1¢ House.—On the 7th, no debate worthy 
record took place: the Corn Bill was read 
a first time—On the 8th, Sir Francis 
Burdett, after a warm panegyric on the 
character of Mr. Canning, proposed a 
resolution on the Catholic question, si- 
milar to that Mr. Canning had moved, 
and which had met the support of a large 
majority of the House. And his wish, as 
that of Mr. Canning, in calling on the 
House to adopt the Resolution, was to 
place the Church of England on a more se- 
cure basis than it had hitherto stood. One 
of the points which it was his object to 
make out was, that faith had been broken 


with the Catholics by the non-fulfilment of 


the Treaty of Limerick, and that the Ca- 
tholics claimed nothing that that treaty 
did not guarantee ; his second object was 
to show that the pledges of the Union had 
not been fulfilled, because, had an inde- 

ndent Parliament still existed in Ire. 

d, there was no doubt that the Catholic 
Claims would, ere this, have been granted ; 
and lastly, he should contend that, upon 
the grounds of sound ogy and common 
sense, the claims ought to be granted, 
whatever was thought of the other reasons 
on which they were demanded. Into each 
of these considerations Sir Francis went at 
great length, and concluded a long and 
eloquent speech, not unworthy of his best 
and most brilliant days, and in the course 
of which he was nto cheered, by moving 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee, to take into consideration the 
state of the laws affecting the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain and Ireland, Sir 
Francis, after stating that he contemplated 
no security but that to be derived from an 
equal administration of the law to all, said, 
that there was, however, no security which 
the honour and conscience of the Catholic 
permitted that would be refused. Mr. 
Brougham seconded the motion. The So- 
licitor-General said, that he expected an 
attempt would have been made to show 
that seme change had taken place in the 
opinions, doctrines, and acts of the Roman 
Catholies, with a view to induce the House 
to aceede to the motion. The Hon. Baro- 
net, by propesiaig no security, would leave 
the Catholics, unrestricted by any tie, to 
act ip the way their priests might direct 


them. The Learned Gentleman then went 
ou to answer the arguments derived from 
the Treaty of Limerick. He contended 
that the treaty did not comprehend || 
Catholics, but only the Catholics specially 
connected with the City; and so far from 
the Oath of Supremacy being dispensed 
with, by the treaty, to all Catholics, there 
were Acts which, at that very period, re- 
quired that oath. He opposed the motion. 
Mr, Perceval supported it. Mr. M. Fitz. 
gerald supported the motion, and corm. 
mented on the observations of the Solici- 
tor-General respecting the Treaty of Li. 
merick. He denied that the benefits of 
the treaty were so limited as the Solicitor. 
General supposed, and ridiculed the idea 
that a greater boon should be given to 
those who had taken arms against King 
William's Government, than to those who 
had never opposed it. He contended also, 
that at the Union a distinct pledge had 
been given, not only by Mr. Pitt, but by 
allthe Ministers of the day, that Catholic 
Emancipation should be granted ; and pro- 
ceeded at great length, by documentary 
evidence, to prove the correctness of this 
view, Mr. Doherty, Solicitor-General for 
Ireland, expressed himself anxious that 
the question should be set at rest, and to 
effect that there was but one way. No 
negative, however great, could crush it. 
It was negatived by a majority of 112 
three and twenty years ago, yet, year by 
year, ever since, it had been pressed upon 
the notice of the House. It was impossi- 
ble, and on this point he applied to all 
Irish Members indifferently, that things 
could remain as they were. It was equally 
impossible that the Catholics could be put 
back into a condition in which they could be 
coerced into peace. He considered the allu- 
sions to the Treaty of Limerick and the 
Union unnecessary, and that, in investigat- 
ing the question, it would be best to look 
solely to present existing circumstances. 
lord F. Gower supported the motion. 
The House then adjourned to the 9th and 
10th, when Sir H. Inglis opposed the mo- 
tion, and denied that any pledge had been 
given to the Catholics at the Union ; which 
Sir J. Newport di ed, and supported 
the motion. Sir J. Macintosh spoke in 
favour of the question, and said he thought 
it singular that England and Spain, the 
country of Locke and of Loyola, should be 
the most intolerant. Mr. Peel opposed the 
motion, and denied that any pledge had 
been given at the Union. He denied the 
claims of the Catholics either on the score 
of justice or policy. Mr. Bankes opposed 
the motion, and Mr. North spoke in its 
favour. Mr. Brougham addressed the 
House in its favours and on a division 
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there appeared for the motion of Sir F. 
Burdett 272, against it 266, majority 6. 
On the 12th, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in @ Committee of the whole House, 
after an explanatory statement of the offi- 
cial services of the late Mr, Canning, and 
an evulogium upon his splendid talents, 
moved that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend an Act, passed in the 57th 
of his late Majesty, entitled, ** An Act to 
enable his Majesty to recompense the ser. 
vices of persons holding high official sta- 
tions,"’ with a view that, in consideration 
of Mr. Canning never having received any 
portion of the pension which had some 
years ago been granted to him, the amount 
of that pension should be placed in the 
hands of trustees for the benefit of his son, 
Lord Althorpe opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the 5 life of Mr. Can- 
ning was not such as to entitle his family 
to such aclaim. Mr. Stratford Canning 
supported it, as did Lord Milton, Lord 
Morpeth, and Sir Robert Wilson. Sir M. 
Ww "Ridley opposed the grant on account 
of Mr. Canning’s policy. Mr. Hume also 
opposed it as improper in the present state 
of the finances. Mr. Secretary Peel made 
a powerful appeal in support of the vote. 
The motion was carried by a majority of 
161 to 54.—On the following day the reso- 
lutions to the foregoing effect were agreed 
to.—On the 15th, Mr. P, Thompson pre- 
sented # petition for the modification of 
the Usury Laws, from a number of mer- 
chants and bankers. The House divided 
on the committal of the City and Bo- 
rough’s Polls Bill, when it appeared there 
were 23 to 20 in favour of the Bill, and 
progress was reported upon it—QOn the 
l6th, Sir Francis Burdett moved that a 
conference with the Lords should take 
place on the resolutions of the House re- 
specting the Catholic question, which was 
agreed to. The House then went into a 
consideration of the Navy Estimates, when 
after much debate the several resolutions 
were agreed to.—On the 19th, after a 
question put to Mr. Peel by Sir Francis 
Burdett respecting the Water Companies, 
a conference with the Lords took place on 
the resolutions lately passed respecting 


FOREIGN 


France is, under her new Administra- 
tion, and the constitutional majority in 
her Chamber of Deputies, making rapid 
strides towards the high station to which 
she is so well entitled by her wealth, her 
humbers, her intelligence, and her power. 
If the influence of the Crown and of the 
Clergy united, do not strangle the “ infant 
Hercules,” we may lope to see, even dur- 


Catholic Emancipation. Siz Robert Wil- 
son put a question to Mr, Peel 

foreign relations, which was but partially 
answered, and the House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. Various sums were 
then voted for the Navy Estimates. A de- 
hate then ensued on the East Retford Dis- 
franchisement Bill. It appeared to be the 
intention to throw the representation into 
the hands of the Duke of Newcastle, by 
conferring it on the Hundred of Basset- 
law ; and the question was carried in favour 
of their doing this, by a majority of 146 to 
126.—On the 20th Sir J. Newport moved 
for an inquiry into the constitution of the 
Irish Admiralt Court. Mr. P. Thomp. 
son moved for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws respecting Usury. Mr. 
Hume moved for a return of all pensions 
upon his Majesty’s pension list to the lst 
of January 1826. After a warm debate, 
the House divided, 52 for and 131 against 
the motion, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved the second reading of the 
Pension Acts’ Amendment Bill, on which 
a desultory debate took place, but the Bill 
was ultimately read a second time, 

A great sensation has been produced 
through the country by the resignation of 
nearly the whole of the talented members 
of the present cabinet : Lord Dudley, Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, Mr.C,Grant, 
and Mr. Lamb. A military Government 
seems to be the order of the day. Sir G. 
Murray and Sir H. Hardinge are already 
named as coming into power, The Field 
Marshal Premier seems to have entrapped 
Mr. Huskisson into office to dismiss him 
on the first opportunity, and thus ruin him 
with his friends. A dissolution of Parlia- 
ment is talked of, and if the people of Eng- 
land do not look well to themselves, they 
may expect an era of dragonades. We 
trust the nation will teach the premier a 
‘** moral lesson” on this subject which he 
will long remember. We hope and trust 
we form a wrong judgment of the Duke 
of Wellington; but what reliance can be 
placed on any individual who one day 
makes an assertion, and a little after eats 
his own words? We confess our fears for 
our country. 


STATES. 


ing the present reign, France happy and 
free, because enlightened, and aware of 
the rights of her population. So much 
calm good sense has marked the proceed- 
ings of the * Liberals,” that we have lit- 
tle fear of their ultimate and entire suc- 
cess, supported, as they obviously are, by « 
great majority of thirty millions of men ; 
but much depends upon moderation, and 
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still more upon internal tranquillity. The 
tree of liberty, to come to its full strength, 

should be of slowgrowth. If the neighbour- 
ing nations would take a hint from passing 
events, the power of the people, evinced 
through the silent operation of the repre- 
sentative system, may be of infinite use, 
through the whole of civilized Europe. 
Already it is said that the King of Den- 
mark is about to grant a free constitution 
to his subjects ; and if the King of Prus- 
sia should at length keep his * plighted 
troth’” with a people who have done and 
suffered so much for him and his rights, 
we shall find the contagion of liberty 
spreading through Germany, in despite of 
the medicines or the efforts of Prince 
Metternich and his Imperial master. 
From Spain we have no news. The be- 
loved Ferdinand is journeying from the 
shrine of * our lady of the post,” to the 
altar of ** our lady of the pillar,” hitherto 
without restoring peace to his country, or 
credit to himself. His bond has visited 
every exchange in Europe, without finding 
a purchaser amongst Jews or Gentiles , 
and we hope that the severe lesson thus 


given to fraud and dishonesty will be of 


use all over the * pecuniary world.” We 
doubt whether even the English contrac- 
tors for the Greek loan would receive his 
security at any discount, or whether he 
could procure a single inefficient steamer 
to aid him in his projected plan for re- 
gaining South America. The French 
troops have at length left the Peninsula, 
simultaneously with our own from Lisbon ; 
and it is said that Spain has surrendered 
the Balearic Islands, in payment of the 
amount due to France, for the use or 
abuse of her troops in restoring Ferdi- 
nand and despotism. May she enjoy what 
she has thus dearly purchased, and deeply 
feel the gratitude she owes for the benefits 
obtained ! 

The Russians have at length crossed 
the Pruth, having first published a very 
moderate manifesto. We are, however, 
sorry to see Count Nesselrode adopting 
the terms of Mr. Pitt, * indemnity for the 
past and security for the future ;” as we 
well recollect the results to which they 
led in our own country. Moldavia and 
Wallachia have already had a Governor 
given to them, in Count Panim, which 
augurs ill for the moderation of our Rus- 
sian allies. These provinces are, we sup- 
pose, to form part ot the * indemnity, or 
of the security.” It will soon be seen 
whether the Turks are as able as they 
are apparently willing, to encounter the 
** Christian world in arms.” Our opinion 
is, that the Sultan is too fond of merely 
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dressing and drilling, to be competent to 
head, and still less to fight, an army, 
Martinets and men milliners are seldom 
any thing more. Austria will probably 
interfere and mediate, and the whole, we 
hope, will end in a little harmless bluster 
between our bearded allies and their tur- 
baned opponents.—Of Portugal we have 
little to communicate that is clear or sa- 
tisfactory. Prince Miguel wants cash 
and courage, and finds, to his surprise, 
that his more legitimate relation and 
neighbour is somewhat adverse to esta- 
blishing a precedent between the brothers 
Pedro and Miguel, which might be ad- 
duced against himself in Spain, should 
his brother Don Carlos wish to supersede 
the “* beloved Ferdinand.”” Without ef- 
fecting any of his objects, Miguel has con- 
trived to forfeit the confidence of all par- 
ties, and his abortive attempt at abso- 
lutism may, and probably will, end in his 
own death or confinement. If there had 
been an able man amongst the Constitu- 
tional party, his Royal Highness and his 
amiable mother would long since have 
been far advanced on their voyage tu 
Brazil, on board of «a commodious steam- 
vessel ; of which there are several lying 
very conveniently in the Tagus. The 
hom is made of more * powerful 
trouble,”’ by the arrival from Brazil of a 
formal act of abdication, on the part of 
Don Pedro, of the throne of Portugal, in 
favour of his daughter, but, * according 
to the Constitutional charter, by me au- 
thorized and given, ordered to be sworn 
and sworn ;” and the Infant Don Miguel, 
** my much beloved and esteemed brother, 
Regent, &c. &c. is charged with the exe- 
cution of this decree.’ To this constitu- 
tional charter his ‘well beloved’? Mi- 
guel had previously shown the utmost 
abhorrence, by every act of his Govern. 
ment since he landed at Lisbon. The 
ambassadors of England, France, Spain, 
and Russia, are said to have’ * struck 
work” simultaneously ; declaring that 
their credentials to Prince Miguel were 
only as Regent, and not King of Portugal. 
What the prince and his mother will now 
do, or what Pedro will do, when he learns 
the steps taken by both, prior to the ar- 
rival ot his decree, remains to be seen, or 
how the legitimates will take up the clue 
of diplomacy, so hastily thrown from their 
hands. The Constitution will, we fear, 
be pressed to death in the struggle ; and 
Portugal, which was by no means ripe 
for rational liberty, will relapse into abso- 
lutism, inquisition, and ignorance, from 
which it had begun to emerge. 
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Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (M. 
Savary,) written by Himself ; illustrative 
of the History of the Emperor Napoleon. 
Vol. 1. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 


It is quite unnecessary to remind our readers 
that General Savary, Duke of Rovigo, was not 
only the confidant and adviser of Napoleon, and 
the agent of his will, but in his quality of Minister 
of Police, was admitted into a knowledge of state 
and personal secrets, which cannot but throw 
much light upon the public acts of the Emperor's 
reign. His habits of thinking, and his motives of 
action, may be expected to be fully made known 
by an individual like Savary, to whom every thing 
was unveiled; and though the period (ending with 
the capitulation of Nienbourg) which this volume 
embraces, does not allow the Duc de Rovigo to 
display a great deal of the peculiar materials for 
the history of Napuleon which he exclusively 
possesses, the two parts of the work which have 
just appeared, abound in striking and brilliant de. 
tails, anecdote, and information, The Duke's 
Memoirs possess much of the dignity and im- 
portance of history: and will take their enduring 
place in all historical libraries, when the other 
perishable Memoirs of the day shall have sunk 
into oblivion. We quote the author's Preface. 

“IT have been accused of having been the sa- 
tellite of the Emperor, and of being so still. 

“If by this charge is understood my having 
discovered that the convulsions which shook the 
world were only the struggles of the principles of 
the Revolution against those of the aristocracy of 
Europe ; if by this charge is meant, that I have 
set no limits to the sense of my duties, I confess 
myself to have been the satellite of Napoleon, 

If the recollection of former benefits in the 
time of calamity; if the refusal to abandon my 
sovereign after his fall; if endurance of personal 
exile fur wishing to share his captivity ; if fearless- 
ness in having the hatred of his enemies, who had 
once been his slaves; if honouring his memory 
now that he is no more, is to be a satellite, I am 
proud of the title of Satellite of Napoleon. 

“That great man honoured me with his confi- 
dence: I was near his person in the field of bat- 
tle; I was in the secret councils of his cabinet; 
he has given me the highest proofs of cunsidera- 
tion, I might almost say of affection ; and could 
I, or ought I, to have acknowledged all this 
otherwise than by unbounded devotion to him? 
Luaded as ! was with his benefits, and intrusted 
with his secrets, was it possible for me to assume 
the office of censor in the moment of danger, and 
blame instead of aiding him? It is convenient 
and easy, though not very honourable, to act the 
part of a censor. But this is not the office I 
have selected ; and my readers need nvt, there- 
fore, expect to find in these Memoirs long cri- 
tiques or grave political disquisitions; I have en- 
deavoured to write simply as 1 have acted. 

** Some persons have endeavoured to calumni- 
ate the fine and noble character of the Emperor; 
and the reason is plain—he has no longer any 
gifts to bestow; but if in eulogizing him, they 
could at the same time court individuals now in 
power, how many would gladly compile their 
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recollections of him, and recover the memories 
they seem at present to have lost! 

** The Emperor has been represented as a man 
greedy of war; and this notion, which will soon 
be found to be false, passes for true, even in the 
minds of many, unprejudiced and thinking per- 
sons: J trust that the perusal of these Memoirs 
will tend to enlighten them on the subject, Na- 
poleon required peace above all things; he was 
the chief of a dynasty which had sprung out of 
conquest, and which peace alone could consoli- 
date. 

I have endeavoured to represent the Emperor 
as he was, and as I knew him to be; but it has 
been my more especial aim to inake known the 
motives of his political actions. 

“1 have passed rapidly over the details of 
battles and other military operations; not be. 
cause I thought them destitute of interest, but 
because several able officers have already accom. 
plished that task with a talent and genius worthy 
of the Illustrious Name which sheds its lustre 
over all the following pages. 

**] know not whether an author is obliged to 
state to the public his motives for writing; but I 
have no objection to declare mine. 

** While the Emperor was a captive at St. He. 
lena, | was a prisoner at Malta; and on my re- 
turn to France, | found that many of my gene. 
rous friends, and public functionaries guided by 
the best intentions, had found it convenient to 
justify themselves at my expense. Calumny 
must surely be a very fine thing in itself; for al- 
though people may despise it, they ure always 
obliged to reply. J thought I could not do this 
better than by the publication of my Memoirs, 

“As soon as I declared this intention, the 
greatest uneasiness was manifested; many per- 
sons thought themselves compromised; the alarm 
spread, and not a few consciences were troubled, 
Doubtless no one is better qualified than I am 
for writing a scandalous chronicle, for I have 
forgotten nothing that I have ever known; but 
the world may be easy on the subject. I hope 
my moderation, at least, will be acknowledged ; fur 
if | had made a more extensive use than I have 
done of the numerous secret documents in my 
possession, I could not have been blamed. 

‘Some of my friends have endeavoured to 
persuade me to leave the publication of my Me- 
moirs to my children. Though sensible of their 
good intentions in giving me this advice, I do not 
share their opinion; and I therefore publish 
them during my lifetime, while I am capable of 
acknowledging my errors, if I have committed 
auy, and of replying to any calumnious attacks 
which may be made upon me. Besides, it ap- 
peared to me that it was more honourable and 
courageous to choose a time for publication, 
when so many witnesses survive to refute me, if 
I have not spoken the truth, 

**1 have occupied high stations; | have re- 
ceived distinguished honours; I have enjoyed an 
immense fortune. All this one may be content 
to resign; but it is not easy to submit to attacks 
upon the points which every honest man holds 
most dear, I flatter myself that the perusal of 
these Memois will prove, that if T bave been 
honourcd with the confidence, and loaded with 
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the favours of the greatest man in modern times, 
I have merited them by my services, and acknow. 
ledged them by an honourable devotion to him, 

* f shall only add one word more, I! have not 
tried to compose a literary work ; and the reader 
will consequently discover many faults in my 
style. But for these I shall not be held respon. 
sible; I relate facts, not elaborate a composition: 
and my military friends know that my talents for 
writing have never been very remarkable. I 
might have borrowed the assistance of another 
and more practised pen, and so far the public 
would have gained ; but its judgment would not 
in that case have been so rigorously exercised, as 
if I had presented myself before my readeie as I 
was, and as I am.” 


History of George Godfrey. Written 
by Himself. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


This is a novel of the good old Roderick Ran. 
dom breed, in which the adventures of the 
hero are made the means of showing-up, as the 
phrase goes, the various public and private hum- 
bugs of the day. Nothing of this kind has been 
done with any success since the days of Smollett, 
though were that celebrated literary caricaturist 
now living, how his pen would revel in existing 
follies, impositions, and vices, which though es- 
sentially different from those of his own time, are 
nevertheless quite as fruitful in materials for the 
satirist! What capital work, for example, would 
he not find at our police offices, and among our 
stipendiary magistrates! Our knavish auction- 
eers and their confederates at mock sales, would 
furnish him with characters ready made to his 
hands—the Stock Exchange and its jobbers 
would enable him to surpass Le Sage in sketches 
of sharpers—the bubble companies, the modern 
saints, the lawyers of all work, and other grave 
abominations of these thriving times, would re- 
joice the Dector’s heart, and make his fortune, to 
say nothing of the merriment and edification 
which his readers would derive from his dis- 
closures. 

Our present author seems to us to have been 
animated by a desire to supply the Doctor's place ; 
and though he is assuredly without Smollett’s 
humour and ability at drawing character, we do 
not hesitate te say, that he has shrewdness and 
thorough knowledge of what he talks about. His 
hero is a lad who has to make his way in the world 
without eny other support than that which his 
own ingenuity can furnish, and who is accord. 
ingly compelled to serve many masters, to try 
many schemes, to endure many vicissitudes, and 
to be Initiated in many knaveries, before he can 
procure the means of subsistence. The story, 
particularly that portion of it which is connected 
with the eccentricities and mysterious conduct of 
Mr. Haversham (evidently intended as a portrait 
of a living wealthy recluse, of tower-building 
notoriety,) is interesting and well constructed ; 
but the writer's chief object is to expose the 
quackeries and knaveries of the day. It is 
a laudable curiosity to desire to know what 
is passing beneath the surface and pretences of 
society in so vast a place as London ; and we are 
certain that no one can read “ George Godfrey” 
without understanding fully and clearly the real 
state of things by which he is surrounded, though 
he will, no doubt, be startled at the view. In 


the prosecution of such a scheme as this, it would 
scarcely be possible, however desirable, that per- 
sonality should be avoided; and, accordingly, we 
are made pretty well acquainted with the heroes 
of the Stock Exchange, with some of the most 
prominent of the bubble.mongers, with one or 
two of our police magistrates, with the private 
practices of a certain fashionable auctioneer, with 
a suspicious character or two among the Phil- 
hellenes, with the iniquities of a lawyer at this 
moment in high practice, (whose portrait will no 
doubt be duly recognised,) with some sketches of 
a few of the most pious of our parsons, &c. But 
the most curious feature of the book is that which 
is connected with Mr. Haversham. The story of 
Vathek itself is not more strange than the ac. 
count of the manner of life of this singular cha. 
racter, and the autobiography which he is made 
to narrate. 


The Continental Traveller’s Oracle, or 
Maxims for Foreign Locomotion. By 
Dr. Abraham Eldon. 2 vols. 12mo. 


This is a book in the tone and spirit of Beres-. 
ford’s * Miseries of Human Life,” to which it is 
at least equal in wit, talent, and vivacity ; while 
it seizes on a topic admirably suited for the style 
of grave quizzing in which the author loves to 
indulge—the habits and manners of our country- 
men and countrywomen in their Continental pe. 
regrinations. The whole book is in the shape of 
mock axioms for the advantage of English tra- 
vellers abroad, whom it very pleasantly ridicules 
and exposes. It is certainly the most vivacious 
and sparkling carriage-companion which we have 
seen, and ought to be the vade mecum of all An- 
glo.Italians. A specimen of the author’s style, 
however, will serve better to show both the plan 
of the work and the manner in which the subject 
is treated than any thing we can say of it. We 
accordingly quote a page or two; and as we have 
not time for elaborate selection, we shall follow 
the advice of the Giant Moulineau, and “ begin 
with the beginning.” 

“ Children destined by their parents to be 
travellers should be thrown into a pail of ice the 
moment they are burn, and then transferred for 
balf an hour to the kitchen fire; they may have 
to swim across frozen rivers, and run a race in 
the torrid zone, more than once, before they die: 
—they should be often fed on bread and water, 
and sometimes not at all; in the deserts of Ara- 
bia there is seldom either :—they should be clad 
thinly ;—the brigands of Terracina frequently 
strip their victims:—they should know how to 
go naked on emergencies; tailors are not to be 
had in the wilderness, They may dislike this at 
the time, but they will thank their parents for it 
hereafter:—there was a reason for every branch 
of the regulation, and it was, besides, economical. 
Should their weakly constitutions sink under it, 
the parents ought not to have chosen this profes- 
sion: the fault is with them, and not with my 
dictum. 

“ Give the future traveller those books to 
read which stimulate most the natural curiosity ; 
the more extravagant, (truth can be had any 
where,) the better. Munchausen is a good book, 
if he be intended for Germany. Carr will do for 
Holland, and, | believe, lreland—(if any one tra- 
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vels there, now that he can travel any where else); 
—Chateaubriand for Greece and the East; Eus- 
tace for Italy; Blayney, and the rest of the Fudge 
Family, for France; and ae for Switzerland, | 
leave him tv William Tell, Macready, and the 
Panoramas. 

“It is a false idea,—erxperto crede,—to teach 
a child the languages: lost time, words uot things, 
much whipping, no less disgust; this is the‘hat. 
vest of thuse who sow the wind to reap the whirk 
wind, and do nothing but rear a cross child intd 
a stubborn boy. A servant will perform the won- 
det which defied the pedagogue, in a single week. 
It is true, he will not teach reading—but a man 
may read to travel, but does not travel to read. 
Should he show any genius that way, it cannot 
be helped. After a few days chattering, add the 
vocabulary—Galignani’s if you like—if not, and 
you have no choice, my nephew's: I warrant 
you, he will never after want post-horses, or a 
good dinner. As to the ladies,—a good person, 
end a sweet smile, speak every language. Pro- 
batum est. P 

*« Bat other accomplishments should not be 
neglected: smoking, for instance, which cannot 
be begun too sown. 1 would put a boy into the 
short-pipe at six, if possible; then get him at ten 
to the German, and to the Chibouque, and the 
Hookah, or Narghili, (if intended for the voyage 
outremer,) at twelve. The niceties, for there is 
as much idiom in sufflation as in snuff-taking, 
can only be acquired in the country itself. All 
that can be done is to prevent him from getting 
a bad accent, a brogue ;—by early care, the man- 
ner at least may be kept pure, Travelling itself 
must do the rest. ‘ 

**1 see no use in the classics. Let me be 
understuod ; since they have been given up by the 
Universities, (for who now reads Virgil to obtain 
a living?) they have no business in polished sv- 
ciety. All that did weil enough in Robert As- 
cham’s days, when, for aught I know, the ac- 
counts of the beer-cellar were kept in hexameters, 
and people scanned every line as narrowly as if it 
were a bill of exchange. At present, every thing 
is simplified—~essences, salts, abridgements :—we 
may carry about a medicine-shop in a thimble, 
and a library in a catalogue, or the Pupe’s post- 
book. I brought nothing with me into Italy but 
my shirts, and this :—and no one saw any differ- 
ence between me and Professur Elmsley, until 
after a time. 

“Isee no use in drawing. Why draw what 
has been already drawn? Do you think you will 
do it better? It is throwing fresh perfume on the 
violet. Rather go into the next shop and buy it. 
t dare say it will be much: better done, ten times 
more like,—and as fo economy, will cost less 
‘than the English paper and Brookman’s pencils, 
which yuo cut and spoil, to the benefit of no one 
but the vender. I hate the affectatiun i-—besides, 
it is so effemivate; if a man-draws, depend upon 
it, he can never hunt. It is only fit for mechanics 
and sick ladies—of no use but to start a flirta- 
tion, or exchange one for a marriage,—both eo 
perilous, that I know not which Iam most to 
apprehend; but each is sufficient to stop a tra- 
veller in the very outset. 

“ Young ladies, therefore, should be as care- 
fally kept from pencils as from pen and ink. Let 
them read, and learn ty quote, their Bible in. 
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stead ;—they will have occasion for both in Italy. 
The galleries abound with Magdslens, Sugannas, 
and Potiphar's wives, But let them be on their 
guard; and whenever they go tu see them, with 
Papa and Mamma, be taught to keep, like good 
children, their eyes on the ground, A seeker of 
truth will at once perceive there is as great a dif- 
ference between reading and seeing, as between 
seeing and doing. The histories in the Scripture 
are the word of God ; but these naughty pictures 
are the works of men. 

** Stataes, thank God! are rarely te be found 
in England. Whenever they wear trowsers, 
I think, or see, no barminthem, If with man- 
tles, like our Kings and Queens in Westmin. 
ster Abbey, still better,—these are great incite. 
ments to virtue. But the gens braccata and togata 
both are very ecaree in Italy. It is therefore, on 
the wholc; more judicious for parents and instruc. 
tors not to let young ladies know there are such 
things as statues in the world; so that when they 
go abroad, they may have no curiosity, and not 
know what to make of them when they see 
them.” 

We should not omit to mention, that the me. 
moir of the pretended Dr. Abraham Eildon is a 
very clever and amusing piece of autoblography. 
The work has been very generally ascribed to a 
writer eminent alike for his rank and his wit ; but 
this report, as the Americans say, * as yet wants 
confirmation,” 


The Literary Character; or, the His- 
tory of Men of Genius, drawn from their 
own Feelings and Confessions. By I. 
D’Israeli, Esq. 2 vols. post vo. Fourth 
Edition. 


The words ** Fourth Edition” on the title-page 
of these interesting volumes will sufficiently prove 
their merits and success to those who have not 
yet had an opportynity of perusing them; the 
many readers who have, will be glad tu find that 
the ingenious author has increased their attrac- 
tions by the incorporation of numerous notes on 
the work by Lord Byron, and a letter from the no- 
ble poet to Mr. D’israeli. We give Lord Byron's 
letter, together with a few introductory sentences 
by the author of ‘* The Literary Character.” 

** Upwards of three-and-thirty years have 
elapsed since, composed in a distant county, and 
printed at a provincial press, I published * An 
Essay on the manners and genius of the Literary 
Character.” To my own habitual and inherent 
defects were superadded those of my youth. The 
crude production was however not ill received, for 
the edition disappeared, and the sabject was found 
more interesting than the writer. 

** During a long interval of twenty years, this 
little work was often recalled to my recollection 
by several, and by some who have since obtained 
celebrity. They imagined that their attachment 
to literary pursuits had been strengthened even 
by so weak an effort. An extraordinary circum- 
stance concurred with these opinions. A copy 
accidentally fell into my hands which had for- 
merly belonged tu the great poetical genius of 
our times, and the singular fact that ft had beea 
more than once read by him, and twice in two 
subsequent years at Athens, th 1810 and 1811, in- 
stantly convinced me that the volume deserved 
my exaimination, 
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“It was with these feelings that my attention 
was again strongly attracted to a subject from 
which, indeed, during the course of a studious 
life, it had never been long civerted. The conse- 
quence of my labours was the publication, in 
1318, of an octave volume, under the title of 
* The Literary Character illustrated by the his- 
tory of Mea of Genius, drawn from their own 
feelings and confessions.’ 

* In the Preface to this Edition, in mentioning 
the fact respecting Lord Byron which had been 
the immediate cause uf its publication, | added 
these words: ‘1 tell this fact assuredly not from 
any little vanity which it may appear to betray ; 
—for the truth is, were I not as liberal and as 
candid in respect to my own productions, as I 
hope L am to others, | could not bave been gra- 
tified by the present circumstance, for the mar- 
ginal notes of the noble author convey nv flattery; 
—but amidst their pungency and sometimes their 
truth, the circumstance that a man of genius 
could, and did, read this slight effusion at two 
different periods of his life, was a sufficient au- 
thority, at least for an author, to return it once 
more to the anvil.’ 

** Some time after the publication of this Edi- 
tion of * The Literary Character,’ which was iu 
fact a new work, I was shown, threugh the kind- 
ness of an English gentieman lately returned from 
Italy, a copy of it which had been given to him 
by Lord Byron, and which again contained mar- 
ginal notes by the noble author. They were pe- 
culiarly interesting, and were chiefly occasioned 
by observations on his character which appeared 
in the work. 

“In 1822 1 published a new edition of this 
work, greatly enlarged, and in two volumes, I 
took this opportunity of inserting the Manuscript 
Notes of Lord Byron, with the exception of one, 
which, however characteristic of the amiable 
feelings of the noble poet, and however gratifying 
to my own, Thad no wish to obtrude on the 
notice of the public.* 

** Soon alter the publication of this third Edi- 
tion, | was surprised by receiving a letter from 
his Lordship. Lord Byron was an admirable let- 
ter-writer. independent of the personal details 
with which his letters abound, and which, from 
their nature, are of course peculiarly interesting, 
his letters are also remarkable for facility of style, 
vivacity of expression, shrewdness of remark, and 
truth of observation. I have, however, never met 
with any letter of Lord Byron more interesting 
than the following, which, as it does not form 
one of a series of familiar correspondence, was 
probably touched with a more careful pen. 





** As every thing connected with the reading 
of a mind like Lord Byron's is interesting to the 
philosophical inquirer, this note may now be pre. 
served, On that passage of the Preface of the 
second Edition which I have already quoted, his 
Lordship was thus pleased to write : 

** | was wrong, but I was young and petulant, 
and probably wrote down any thing, little think- 
ing that those observations would be betrayed to 
the author, whose abilities 1 have always respect- 
ed, and whose works in general I have read often- 
er than perhaps those of any English author 
whatever, except such as treat of Turkey.’ 
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* * Montenero, Villa Dupuy, near 
Leghorn, June 10, 1822, 
* * Dear Sir, 

“ “Ifyou will permit me to call you so. I had 
some time ago taken up my pen at Pisa, to thank 
you for the present of your new edition af the 
** Literary Character,” which has often been to 
me a consolation, and always a pleasure. I was 
interrupted however, partly by business, and 
partly by vexation of different kinds,—for I have 
not very long ago lost a child by a fever, and | 
have had a good deal of petty trouble with the 
laws of this lawless country, on account of the 
prosecution of a servant for an attack upon a 
cowardly scoundrel of a dragoon, who drew his 
sword upon some unarmed Englishmen, and whom 
I had done the honour to mistake for an officer, 
and to treat like a gentleman, He turned out to 
be neither,—like many others with medals and 
in uniform; but he paid for his brutality with a 
severe and dangerous wound, inflicted by nobody 
knows whom, for, of three suspected and two ar. 
rested, they have been able to identify neither; 
which is strange, since he was wounded in the 
presence of thousands, in a public street, during 
a feast-day and full promenade.—But to return 
to things more analogous to the * Literary Cha- 
racter ;:” I wish to say, that had I known that the 
book was to fall into your hands, or that the MS. 
notes you have thought worthy of publication, 
would have attracted your attention, I would 
have made them more copious, and perhaps not 
so careless, 

***1 really cannot know whether | am, or am 
not, the genius you are pleased to call me,—but 
I am very willing to put up with the mistake, if 
it be one. It isa title dearly enovgh bought by 
must men, to render it endurable, even when not 
quite clearly made out, which it never can be, till 
the Posterity, whose decisions are merely dreams 
to ourselves, have sanctioned or denied it, while 
it can touch us no further. 

** * Mr. Murray is in possession of a MS, me- 
muir of mine, (not to be published tilll am in 
my grave,) which, strange as it may seem, | ne- 
ver read over since it was written, and have no 
desire to read over again. In it, I have told 
what, as faras I know, is the truth—not the whole 
truth,—for if I had done so, 1 must have involved 
much private, and some dissipated history; but, 
nevertheless, nothing but truth, as far as regard 
fur others permitted it to appear. 

*** 1 do not know whether you have seen those 
MSS, ; but, as you are curious in such things as 
relate to the human mind, I should feel gratified 
if you had. IT also sent him, (Murray,) a few 
days since, a Common-place Book, by my friend 
Lord Clare, containing a few things, which may 
perhaps aid his publication in case of his surviv- 
ing me. If there are any questions which you 
would like to ask me, as connected with your 
philosophy of the literary mind, (¥ mine be a li- 
terary mind,) I will answer them fairly, or give a 
reason fur not, good—bad—or indifferent. At 
present, I am paying the penalty of having help- 
ed to spoil the public taste ; for, as long as I wrote 
in the false exaggerated style of yonth and the 
times in which we live, they applauded me to the 
very echo; and within these few years, when I 
have endeavoured at better things, and written 
what I suspect to have the principle of duration 
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in it; the Church, the Chancelior, and all meu, 
even to my grand patron, Francis Jeffrey, Esq. of 
the Edinburgh Review, have risen up agaihst me, 
and my later publications. Such is Truth! men 
dare not look her in the face, except by degrees : 
they mistake her fora Gorgon, instead of knowing 
her to be Minerva. I do not mean to apply this 
mythological simile to my own endeavours, but I 
have only to turn over a few pages of yuur vo- 
jumes, to find innumerable and far more illus. 
trious instances. It islucky that I am of a tem. 
per not to be easily turucd aside, though by no 
means difficult to irritate. But Lam making a 
dissertation, instead of writing a letter, I write 
to you from the Villa Dupuy, near Leghorn, with 
the islands of Elba and Corsica visible from my 
balcony, and my old friend, the Mediterranean, 
rolling blue at my feet. As long as I retain 
my feeling and my passion for Nature, I can 
partly soften or subdue my other passions, and 
resist or endure those of others. 
“T have the honour to be, truly, your obliged 
and faithful servant, 
“ NOEL BYRON.” 
To I, D'Israeli, Esq. 


The Roué, a Tale. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London, 1828. 


This novel is published anonymously ; but, as 
Pope said of Dr. Johnson, * the author will soon 
be deterre.” “* The Rouvé"” is a work of talent, 
and even of genius: it abounds in wit, in elo. 
quence, in passion; it is full of knowledge of the 
buman heart, and of the world; it is ** every 
thing by turns, and nothing tvo long ;” viva- 
cious and pathetic, tragic or comic, at the will of 
the writer, who alternately enchains our sympa- 
thies, or dissolves them into laughter. The story 
detuils the history of a Roué’s progress ; and no. 
thing can be more striking than the moral lesson 
which is derived from the assumed gaiety and real 
misery of the seducer, from his first appearance 
to the close of the book, in which he is seen on 
a bed which he believes to be that of death. The 
heroine, impassioned “tas the rapt seraph that 
adures and burns,” but pure, too, as an angel of 
light, is one of the better order of portraits which 
fiction has presented to us; she interests the 
noblest and deepest feelings of the reader from 
the first page to the last, and, by the art of the 
author, she is made to command the reader’s 
respect, even in her leaning towards weakness, 
from his knowledge that she is deceived. 

Some superficial persons—men of one idea— 
have presumed to assert the work to have an im- 
moral tendency, If this be so, Richardson's 
“ Clarissa” is immoral; as well as all the books 
—even the Bible itseli—which paint the workings 
and woes of unhallowed passivn. 


The Night Watch ; or, ‘Tales of the Sea. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


All that is known of the author of this series of 
naval sketches is, that he is a friend of Cap- 
tain Parry. Whoever he be, he is a person of 
talént; and though, like most of his profession, 
unaccustomed to literary composition, he shows 
in these volumes that he has the eye of a shrewd 
observer, and great powers of description; toge- 
ther with no sitaall share both of pathos and hu- 
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mour, Nothing can be less artificial than the 
thread which connects the stories—which are all 
various in their styles, and of various degrees of 
merit. The tales are told in succession by the 
captaiu, the master, the boatswaln, and the doc- 
tor of a man-of-war, and are wound up by the nar. 
rative of a prisoner at Verdun. The following are 
a few of the principal subjects sketched in these 
volumes ‘Going on buard—tife at sea—Sunday 
at sea—crossing the line—cockpit court martial 
—-haval theatricals—-passing lientenant—levee 
at the Admiralty—smuggling—impressment— 
Poitsmouth—pay day—cruising in Channel, Xe. 
This will be allowed to be a pretty various cata. 
logue; and we can answer for the spirit and fide. 
lity with which the various scenes are sketchev. 
The * Master's Story” is a narrative of great pa. 
thos, originality, and beauty; and the * Bout. 
swain’s Forecaste Yarn” is full of the richest and 
must characteristic humour, From the former 
story we extract the following specimen of the 
author's more serious style; — 

“ You know, Harold, how soundly men sleep 
after baving been well trounced in a gale, and I 
get both in and out of my hammock without a 
question from my snoring neighbours, T thea 
raounted the forecastle again, and made a point 
of being seen by the serjeant; after which I skulk. 
ed through one of the port-Loles ander the main 
channels, as the island lay astern, Having but- 
toned my jacket tight around me, and tied the 
bottom of my trowsers, I fastened a rope'’s cnd 
which was hanging overboard from the chan- 
nels (a thing almost unknown in the frigate) 
to the irons below, and slid without the least 
splash into the water; but when my head was 
just above the surface, | found my legs pressed, 
as it were, against the bottom of the ship, and it 
was not till I let go the rope and struck off a lit- 
tle from the side, that I was disentangled from 
this effect. 

“ | scarcely breathed on the witer, and mov. 
ed my arms and limbs as little as possible, but 
my heart beat within me as I found myself fluat- 
ing with the tide past the quarter of the ship, I 
was beginning to feel fresh vigour at observing 
inyself distancing the frigate, when I heard the 
hoarse voice of an old owl of a quarteftmaster say 
to the officer of the watch, ‘ There is something 
in the water astern, Sir.” The voice acted upon 
me like electricity, and I do beliéve I bounded 
two-thirds out of the water. ‘’Tis a man, by all 
that’s holy, Sir said the old fellow, ‘ Aboi! 
come back, you rascal !” cried the officer ; ‘ Fire, 
sentinel, fire!’ and as it seemed to me, the very 
moment Isawthe gleam on the water, I felt 
a sharp cut on my left heel, Another and 
another ball followed, but with less success, 
* Away there, black cutters of the watch, away ” 
hallooed the boatswain’s mate; but, luckily for 
me, the boats had been secured for sea, in con- 
sequence of which they took more time In being 
cleared away, and I was half way to the shore 
before I heard the running crackling of the tackles 
and the boat go splash into the water, The noise 
seemed s» near to me that T looked round, but 
saw nothing: soon, however, I heard the rolling 
of the oars in the rullocks, and my hopes began to 
fail me, when a sight of the fretting surf on the 
rocks cheered and saved me from sinking with 
despair. 
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1 plied every nerve, and in a few minutes 
more was close to the breakers; none but swim- 
mers can conceive the narrow limits of the view 
when the head only is above the surface ; every 
wave isa boundary, and toa person pursued as I 
was, and in search of a landing-place, mountains 
could not have been a more agonizing barrier. 

“1 at last perceived a black shelving point of 
rock, on which the surf was rolling heavily on one 
side; while onthe other the water appeared to 
be smoother. For this point I immediately swam, 
as aforlorn hope, On approaching, | found my- 
self between two white ridges of foaming water, 
and occasionally sunk in the hollow abyss of the 
waves, and sometimes dashed about amidst the 
foam on their tops. 

**When about to pass the shelving rock, | was 
thrown head-foremust on to its marginby one of 
those sovereign waves which seem to lord it over 
all the rest, and left in a kind of niche, which pre- 
vented its recoil sweeping me back. 

“Ou recovering from the stun I had received, 
I found that my head was cut and bleeding, but 
that the wound on my heel was of no conse- 
quence. Soon the noise of oars and voices assail- 
ed my ears, and I distinctly heard the midship- 
man of the boat say, ‘ The fellow never could land 
here; he must have been dashed to pieces on the 
rocks or drowned inthe suri, and we shall find 
his body in the morning.» 

** This convinced me I was not discovered; 
and I shrunk into the niche of the rock, asa snail 
would do into its shell, and Jay there fortwo hours, 
not daring to lift my head; and when | did so, 
it was with the greatest caution, knowing I should 
be punished as adeserter if discovered, This was 
an anxious night, believe me, Harold; and as the 
morning began to dawn, and St. Mary’s light 
waxed dim, all my fears returned,” 

Our next sample is ina different vein: 

** Well! L soon found Lunnen, as the song says, 
*tu be the devil.” My money began to fail me ; 
for, whenever I thought on Sophy, I ran to the 
public-house, partly from anger, partly from 
thirst, and partly from fear of thinking more. 
Every morning I found myself lower in body, mo. 
ney, and mind, All the pretty faces which | used 
to look and laugh on, now seemed to tell me 
what a precious scoundrel of a fellow 1 was. I 
pawned my last shirt, and then went to seek work 
in the rope line; but no one woula even look at 
me, without a character from my last master, 

“ *No, no!’ said one, * the parish is stocked 
with too many of yonr breed already! We have 
scamps enough to look after, without enlisting a 
parcel of strolling rascals into our service. Go 
to the bogs of your fathers, Pat. Tear up 
your mosses and sow wheat, ye villain! Learn, 
like your Scotch neighbours, to live on por- 
ridge and potatoes, till your soil is tilled to grow 
herbs for broth and food for cattle. Bid your 
witty rascals of countrymen leave off cracking 
jokes, bottles, and heads; and stay to plough and 
sow, that they may reap without signing post. 
obits, Bid them talk less of domains and castles, 
and think more of the ragged reality of their coun. 
try, that Natere intended to be rich by the talents 
of her ecnerous people, and the fertility of her 
soll, Bid them labour, that they may enjoy pro- 
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fit and rest, and let none of them think they are 
off duty.” 

*** 1m no Irishman,’ said I. 

*** You're no Englishman,’ said he. ‘ Be of } 
and remember idleness covers a man with naked. 
ness.— Ob the Irish hound!’ 

* Ina few days after that, I was regularly bard 
up iv a clinch ; nota skirrick in my pocket, and 
but little on my back ; and reduced to what lam 
now almust ashamed to tell ye, Wad,—to beg ! 

** My first trial was to a well-powdered old gen. 
tleman in black, who trudged it along as stiff asa 
crutch. He did not turn his head even to look 
at me, but said, ‘Go work, young man ; I never 
encourage idleness! My next was what we calla 
black-stocked blood ina blue frock. ‘ Pray, Sir,’ 
said I—and ‘ Pray, Sir,” said he, looking through 
a thingumbob, * be off! be off !’ as big as Belcher, 
by Jove! The next was an old bleacher of a wo. 
man with butter in a basket, and a little sooty 
dog in a string; she looked, stopped, ‘ Stay, 
Midge,—here,’ and sticking her fingers into the 
side of the butter, dislodged a farthing, gave it to 
me, licked her fingers, aud made sail. 

** Then caine fleets of girls, rigged out in all the 
colours of the rainbow, with girths as taut as the 
string of a puddiag-puke, coming like streamers 
against the wind, but with their canvass flat aback 
against the mast, and steering to a small helm. 
Gathering way as they came near me, some sheer- 
ed to port, and some to starboard—* Pray,’ again 
said 1; but all I got was‘ No, no! nothing for 
you, young man,’ * young feller ’—* idle creature’ 
—‘ dirty man’—‘ don’t be troublesome ’—*‘ go 
away, Sir!’ 

** Then a porky man, with a ledger under his 
arm, denied me by ‘No, no, my fine fellow! 
paid seven and sixpence three-farthings in the 
pound poor-rates, already. Work, work, you 
lazy scoundrel, work !’ 

* At last came the white-faced hawbuck I saw 
at the play—*‘ Pray, Sir,’ said again. ‘What's 
your name, fellow ?’ said he; and raising his left 
yeilow-hooped fingers to his chin, he put his right 
into his pocket, and brought forth a card ;—and 
then giving it to me, sheered off, shutting his 
whity-blue eyes as aforesaid. I read the card, 
and there was printed on it ‘Mend—Mendi— 
Mendici—QOh I forgot—some kind of long-named 
society, and I was to take it myself; but there 
was an N.B, staring me in the face—desiring that 
it might be given to none but beggas, which fair- 
ly clinched the matter, end I was ashamed to de- 
liver it. The night was now coming on, the 
weather was cold and bleak, and the smoke, like 
the Devil’s Table-cloth at the Cape, was hanging 
over the town. I had no money but the greasy 
farthing, and nothing on me that I could sell. 
The woman where I lodged, had given me warn- 
ing to look no mure near her house, * a beggar as 
I was.’ I was sitting on one of the steps of the 
Court of Chancery,* as the Irishman who began 





* We presume the Boatswain meant one of 
those tenantless, windowless houses so common 
in the outskirts of the metropolis, stuck over with 
notices of Warren’s Blacking—* Hunt for ever” 
— Play Biils and Lottery Schemes, with due warn- 
ing to “ Stick no Bills.” 
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to talk to me, told me it was, when one of his 
comrades, with a broom in his hand, hailed me, 
‘Now what are ye doing there, boy? Sure you 
have but a could birth of it now! If you'll be 
after coming with me, I'll give you a dhrop of 
the crater, to comfort your bowels, boy !’—*‘I 
have nu money,’ said I.—* And who the devil 
asked you for money now? and here’s three. 
pence for you, boy, Ab, but it’s a swate hea- 
venly thing to beg, sure! And why don’t you 
take a broom in your hand now ? it will save you 
the use of tum and tongue, and keep you without 
the law, boy! 1 was tired of digging in the bow- 
els of the river, and of the black jokes of the 
black jocks, but 1 have been an angel ever since 
Thad a broom in my fist. Now, do as 1 do, boy! 
Ii engage it will cram your maw and save your 
breath.? Dermot then took me to a corner house 
in the Seven Dials, where we got half drunk, and 
then reeled to his lodgings, where Phelim, Terry, 
and Larry, were singing *Hugga ma fain, and 
Sour a lin,’ and were like to fight about Shelah 
their landlady.” 


The College Album; a Selection of 
Original Pieces. Edited by Students in 
the University of Glasgow. 12mo. 


It is not long since we had occasion te notice, 
in a favourable manner, a little volume emana- 
ting, like the present work, from the University 
of Glasgow. * The College Album” may be cha- 
racterised as favourably, and nearly in the same 
terms, as the ‘* Alma Mater ;” and, like that col- 
lection of little pieces, promises well for its youth- 
ful authors, both as future poete and prosers, 
There are verses, both lively and serious ; and tales 
and essays of all descriptions; and though un. 
equal in their degrees of merit, they are all highly 
creditable to the talents of the juvenile writers. 
There is occasionally a little coarseness, and not 
a little flippancy in some of the compositions; 
but these and other errors in taste will, we hope, 
be all corrected when we next meet with the au- 
thors of “* The College Album,” 


Religious Discourses. By a Layman. 
8yo. 


We are not, we believe, communicating any 
very novel intelligence to the public when we 
state these ** Religious Discourses” to be written 
by Sir Walter Scott. Their illustrious author, in 
the overflowing kindness of his nature, composed 
them, it seems, for the use of a young and diffi- 
dent clerical friend, to whom, with the utmost 
munificence, Sir Walter Scott has now given the 
right of publishing them for that friend’s own ad. 
vantage. We quote the letter in which the per- 
mission is accorded, as a new proof that the good- 
nature of the first of living writers is as remark- 
able as his genius. 


“The Religious Discourses which you call to 
my mind, were written entirely for your use, and 
are therefore your property. They were never 
intended for publication, as nobody knows better 
than yourself; nor do I willingly consent that 
they should be now givén to the press, as it may 
be thought that I have intermeddied with matters 
for which I have no commission, I have also to 
add, that they contain no novelty of opinion, and 
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no attempt at biilliancy of composiittin. They 
were meant, I may remind you, tv show that a 
rationai and practical discourse upon a particular 
text was a task more easily perfurmed than you, 
in your netural anxiety, seemed at the time dis. 
posed to believe. I am afraid that those who 
open this pamphlet with expectations of a higher 
kind will be much disappointed, As, however, 
you seem to be of opinion, that the publication 
might be attended with much benefit to you, I 
make no objection to it, and will be glad to hear 
that it suits your purpose. This Letter will suf- 
ficiently indicate my consent to any gentleman 
of the trade with whom you may treat. 
* lam yours, very sincerely, 
Abbotsford, Jan, 2, 1823. “W.s.” 


The Sermons themselves may be pronourtced 
to be very plain and orthodox discourses ; seldum 
rising into eloquence, or displaying any extraordi- 
nary powers of argument; but full of vigorous 
sense and genuine piety, and remarkable, beyond 
most other printed productions, as a literary cu- 
riosity, as a proof of the fertility of the author's 
mind, and the variety of his resources. We quote, 
as a brief specimen of Sir Walter Scott's sermon. 
izing style, a part of the Second Discourse, Which 
is illustrative of the First Psalm. 

** The third verse describes, by a beautiful 
Eastern simile, the advantages with which the 
forbearance from evil counsel, from the company 
of sinners, and from the mirth of sceffers and 
blasphemers, must needs be attended. * And he 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.’ 

**In one point of view this striking promise 
may be supposed to refer to temporal blessings, 
which, under the theocracy of the Jews, were 
more directly and more frequently held forth as 
the reward of the righteous, than under the dis- 
pensations of the Gospel. We must own, also, 
that even in our own times, religion is sometimes 
the means of procuring temporal prosperity to its 
votaries. The more a man meditates upon God's 
law, the more he feels it his duty to render his 
life useful to his fellow-creatures, And tried ho- 
nesty, approved fidelity, devoted courage, public 
spirit, the estimation created by a blameless con- 
duct, and the general respect which even the pro- 
fane bear to a man of conscience and honesty, 
often elevate to eminence; and happy is it for the 
land when such are its princes and governors, or 
are possessors and distributors of its wealth and 
fulness. But though this be true, we shall err 
grossly if we conceive temporal felicity is here 
alluded to as being either the appropriate or the 
unvaried reward of righteousness. Were this the 
case, an earthly, inadequate, and merely transient 
reward, would be unworthy of apiritual merit, 
and were it to be the certain and unvaried conse- 
quence of a due discharge of religious duties, i 
fear that though the banks of our Jordan might 
be more thickly studded than at present with 
trees fair and flourishing in outward appearance, 
the core of many would be tainted with rotten- 
ness; or, without a metaphor, men who were not 
openly profane, would drive a trade with their re- 
ligion, under the mask of hypocrisy. 
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“It is Safer therefore to view the blessed state 
of the righteous, as consisting in that calm of the 
mind, which no one can enjoy without the ap- 
plause of his own conscience, and the humble 
confidence in which, with mingled faith and hope, 
the good man throws himself on the protection of 
Providence. Jilis leaves which wither not, but 
clothe him es well in the winter of adversity, as 
in the spring and summer of prosperity, are good- 
ly and comforting reflections, that in whatever 
state he is called to, he is discharging the part 
destined for him by an affectionate and omuipo- 
tent Father ;—and his incorruptible fruits ren- 
dered in their season, are good and pious thoughts 
towards God, kind and generous actions towards 
his fellow-creatures, sanctified, because rendered 
in the spirit and with the humble faith of a Chris. 
tian,” 


Arcana of Science and Art, or one 
thousand popular inventions and improve- 
ments ; abridged from the transactions of 
public societies, and from the scientific 
journals, British and Foreign, of the past 
year. Illustrated with engravings. 


This is a capital little work. It is the first of 
the kind which has appeared, but if it meet with 
the success it deserves, it cannot fail to be con- 
tinued. The subjects are well selected and ar- 
ranged, and the abridements and explanations 
carefully made, The engravings are numerous, 
well executed, and fully adequate to the pur- 
poses of illustration, 


Tales and Sketches, by Jacob Ruddi- 
man, A. M. of Marischal College, Aber- 


deen. 


More Scotch Tales of Rural Life! The field 
bas been often gone over, and by stout and in. 
dustrious labourers, but it appears some gleanings 
stillremain, The present tales present no pecu. 
liar features for observation. They are of the 
amiable and gentle, rather than of the forcible 
cast, contain agreeable and patural characters, 
are pleasantly written, and have story enough to 
sustain the interest of their brief duration, 


Present State of Christianity and of the 
Missionary Establishments for its propa- 
gation in all parts of the World. Edited 
by Frederic Shoberl. Post 8vo. 


The eagerness which is manifested, in all parte 
of civilized Europe, to diffuse the religion of 
Christ over every region of the globe, is certainly 
one of the most remarkable features of the pre- 
sent ege. To accomplish this end, vast sums are 
atinually expended in England, France, Italy, 
Germany, and Russia, and seminaries are every- 
where established for preparing and training mis. 
sionaries. The utility of these measures has 
been often denied, and not without some show of 
reason; bet it ig not so much our present business 
to discuss Mie question as to give our readers a 
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brief account of the work before us, which is 
compounded of a German publication from the 
pen of Mr, H. Zschokke, and some original obser. 
vations, chiefly concerning the English societies 
for the propagation of Christianity, by the Editor 
himself. To the numerous persons who take an 
active interest in the progress of the diffusion of 
the Faith, the present volume will be must ac. 
ceptable, it will show them how the work has 
prospered in the vast regions of the East, in the 
polar circle, in Africa, in the wilds of America, 
and in New Holland; and they will be able to 
estimate the effect of what has been done, by de. 
scriptions of the previous condition, moral, politi- 
cal, and religious, of the people among whom 
Christianity has been introduced. 

The work is rendered amusing, by many cha- 
racteristic anecdotes, and by topographical ac. 
counts of the numerous countries which are now 
the theatres of missionary zeal. No one, we 
think, can read it without being possessed, not 
onty of the progress made in converting the hea- 
then, but of a very lively idea of universal geogra- 
phy, and of the condition of man in all parts of 
the earth. 


Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories 
taken from Scottish History, 3 vols. 18mo. 
Stories from the History of Scotland. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. 18m0. 


The volumes which bear the title of ** Tales of 
a Grandfather,” it is almost unnecessary to inform 
our readers, are by Sic Walter Scott; but though 
from respect to their illustrious author we have 
placed them first, they did not appear till six 
months after the publicetion of the interesting 
little volume by the Rev. Mr, Stewart. The hun- 
ters for ** curious coincidences” (a pestilent class) 
would find one in the almost simultaneous ap- 
pearance of two works so similar in design and in 
the mode of execution; and were not the name of 
Sir Walter Scott sufficient warrant against such @ 
suspicion, those who love to impute plagiarism to 
all eminent persons would find that Sir Walter 
Scott had taken not only the idea but the plan 
from Mr. Stewart. Mr. S, makes his person- 
wges unfold their own characters in their own 
language, as far as chronicles and tradition allow- 
ed him; and be has thus given an air at once 
dramatic and real to his portraits, which must be 
very attractive to juvenile readers, and in this 
Sir Walter Scott has followed him. However 
amusing Sir Walter’s longer tales may be to 
readers of a more advanced age, we think Mr. 
Stewart's better calculated, from their concise- 
ness, to amuse younger students, whe are unin- 
fiuenced by the magic of aname. Mr. Stewart 
has rejected every thing in the Scottish annals 
that holds a doubtful place betwixt history and 
fable, and by judiciously avoiding long details, (as 
in the case of Queen Mary, whose story occupies 
far too much space in Sir Walter’s book,) he has 
succeeded in bringing his interesting performance 
within the limits of one volume, forming an ad- 
mirable companion to Mr. Croker’s ** Storics 
from the History of England,.’’ 
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THE DRAMA, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

«« Love for Love,” or rather a selection 
of scenes and passages from it, has been 
revived at this house, and, by force of a 
number of great names in the cast, has 
drawn several elegant houses. It is the 
least characteristic of all the comedies of 
its author, and is therefore the least unfit 
for the modern stage. It has something 
like a plot—two characters, Ben and Miss 
Prue, who stand out in attractive told- 
ness—and a dash of sentiment, in the part 
of Angelica, which brings down the airy 
vision of Congreve's fancy to the appre- 
hensions of a thinking people. To the 
mere play of language, the flutter of beau- 
tiful impertinence, the shades and glanc- 
ing lights of vanity, our audience are as 
insensible asthe mathematician, who asked 
contemptuous'y what a picture of Rubens 
proved, was to the splendours of colour 
aud form. Even ‘* The School for Scan- 
dal,” which is gross and palpable com- 
pared with Congreve’s most perfect works, 
triamphed by the force of situation, vio- 
lent contrast of character, and sentimental 
abjuration of sentiment, rather than bythe 
point of its frequent epigrams; nor were 
there wanting critics, who, on its first re- 
presentation, loudly expressed their wish, 
in the middle of the third act, * that the 
people would leave off talking and let the 
play begin.” An Englishman’s comedy, 
in these days, must have in it a serious in- 
terest, or he will not give the attention 
which is essential to his pleasure. In the 
time of Congreve the spectators had pa- 
tience in sti re—unexhausted by perpetual 
turmoil of business and violent excite- 
ments—to watch delighted the devel: pe- 
ments of fantastical character, and look 
with observant aud untired eye on the daz- 
zling fence of wit. Then the persons of 
the drama were content to play for love—- 
or nothing; and the lookers-on thorough- 
ly relished the game, without caring for the 
issue. Now the equivoque must be not of 
words but things—each scene must tend 
to the catastrophe, or have one of its own, 
and verbal jests are only permitted as 
auxiliaries to practical results. This play, 
for example, fairly spoken and acted out, 
would take four hours in representation ; 
and, though it has more incident than any 
other of its author’s plays, contains whole 
scenes which come to nothing and contain 
nothing—but the finest dialogne im the 
world. Independent, therefore, of the 
vbjections which the lip-modesty of the 
time would raise to much of its language, 
wt required pruning, which has been ad- 
ministered with no sparing hand. More 
of the wit might have been allowed to 


those who can relish any, though less 
would certainly have sufficed far the ma- 
jority of spectators, who were chiefly in- 
terested by the sea-swagger of Ben, the 
vagaries of the hoyden, and the starts of 
Valentine's feigned madness, which is al- 
most as good as if it were true, Although 
all the characters were filled by actors of 
name, the performance was very anequal ; 
and, on this occasion, those who were 
most attractive in the bills gave the least 
satisfaction. Thus the Foresight of Ma- 
thews was meagre, thin, and poor to those 
who are familiar with Munden’s rich- 
ness ; he seemed more likely, with his tall 
figure, to strike the planets than to be 
stricken by them; and though his general 
power of masquerade enabled him to give 
a perfect copy of the feebleness of age, 
he was destitute of the amazed looks, 
** the solemn, strange, and mingled” air 
by which his admirable predecessor 
stamped individuality on the copy, and 
realized the wildest fancy of the author. 
Liston was set down for Ben, and rolled 
in and out in a caricature of a sailor's 
dress, looking unutterable things—but 
how unlike the free, hearty tar whom 
Banister once embodied, all abstracted 
from things of land, living only in the mo- 
ment, careless of kin, and absolved by 
the conditions of his being from all com- 
mon regrets and cares! In his mouth 
that fine trait—-the forgetting that be had 
heard of his brothe:’s death; and when 
reminded that he had been apprised of it 
by letter, admitting the fact, and running 
off directly to something else—** Mess ! 
that’strue! Marry, I had forgot—Dick’s 
dead, as you say—Well, and how? Ihave 
many questions to ask—’’ became a real 
piece of substantial bard-heartedness, for 
which the fellow would have deserved 
kicking. Dowton’s Sir Sampson Legend 
is not expressive enough of the sturdy 
mendacity of the part, and too expressive 
of a grossness to which he is partial—and 
which being mere matter of gesture is tole- 
rated by those who could not endure Con- 
greve’s words. ‘These three great actors, 
therefore, were not happy—while nothing 
could be better than Jones’s Tattle, Coop- 
er’s Scandal, and Russell's Jeremy; for 
they spoke the dialogue with a fine relish, 
and gave every point with delicacy and neat. 
ness. Wallack’s Valentine was not ex- 
cellent in proportion, but it was sensible 
and reasonably effective. Miss Foote was 
charming in Miss Prue; she did not mince 
the matter, but gave full swing to her 
animal spirits, while her grace and beau- 
ty lent a refinement to the part, without 
injury to its truth. Mrs. Orger and Nrs. 
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Davison played the two “ Sisters every 
way,” with a mitigated force, and allowed 
the point of the famous bodkin scene to 
slip through their fingers; while Miss 
Tree, as Angelica, fooled Sir Sampson in 
capital style, and did fall justice to her- 
self and the author. This experiment of 
bringing back the taste for true comedy 
has thus far succeeded better than we ex- 
pected, though not so well as it deserved ; 
and if made with greater boldness would 
perhaps have met with more decided 
success, 

Shakspeare’s comedy of ‘‘ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” after having been acted for 
eighty years as a farce, has been produced 
here, almost in its old proportions, with 
the additional attraction of songs thickly 
interspersed among its scenes, These 
musical introductions do not accord so 
well with this play as with the ** Tem- 
pest,”’ the ** Midsummer Night’s Dreain,” 
and the ** Comedy of Errors,” which 
have a romantic tinge in their composi- 
tion. Itis pure comedy—the only play 
of Shakspeare which falls strictly within 
this description—and the sharp encounter 
of wits leaves little time and gives less 
occasion for song. In the part of Hor- 
tensio, disguised as a music-master, a 
song or two may naturally be suggested ; 
but we cannot reconcile ourselves to see 
** Kate the cursed” stopping short in the 
midst of her rage to favour the audience 
with a fine piece of sentiment set to mu- 
sic, expanding and curling ber arms in 
the fashion of the Haymarket stage, and 
gathering them gracefully to her bosom 
to add to the effect of her final curtsey. 
The music, on this occasion, by no means 
made amends in its own merit for the 
violence which it did to the text; with 
the exception of two of Braham’s songs, 
it was common place and insipid, and 
with this exception would have been bet- 
ter away. ‘The text did not require its 
aid; for the personages generally ‘* talk 
far above singing." Whether it would 
have drawn a house, without these sugary 
condiments of song, which are necessary, 
in these enlightened days, to make Shaks- 
peare palatable, we cannot pretend to 
say ; but we are sure the charm of the 
versification, which is in the happiest ac- 
cordance with the humour of the scene, 
was felt by all who heard it, whether they 
understood or not the exact source of 
their pleasure. Wallack’s Petruchio is 
his happiest performance, and would 
stamp him as a first-rate comedian, if he 
Were notliing besides. There are few 
things so fatal to the eminence of a man 
in any One walk as his capability of suc- 
céss in others ; for the world are grudg- 
ing of their applause when asked for it in 


? 


more ways than one; and when an artist 
divides bis reputation, he destroys it. If 
Mr. Wallack had never played tragedy 
well, he would be thought to play co- 
medy admirably ; but as it is, because he 
plays twice as much as he ought, he rare- 
ly gets half the praise which he deserves. 
His performance of this wild ungalian; 
was full of lusty youth, gaiety, and confi- 
dence; he seemed to tread on air, and 
hid a gay defiance to mischance. He al- 
ways spoke the verse, too, like a man 
who felt the poetry, and wished others to 
enjoy it with him. We have heard no- 
thing for a long time better than his deli- 
very of the following glorious piece of 
the mock heroical— 


Think you a little din can daunt my ears? 

Have | not in my time heard lions soar? 

Have I not heard the sea puff’d up by winds 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

Aad heaven's arullery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in the pitehed battle heard 

Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets 
clang ? 

And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

Which gives not half so great a blow to the ear, 

As will a chesnut ia a farmer's fire ! 


His energy inspired even Braham, who, 
to the amazement of the audience, gave, 
as Hortensio, the ludicrous description 
of his encounter with the shrew, with so 
much point and spirit, as tocall forth 
more applause than any of his songs ; an 
event which ought to be chronicled among 
the remarkable events of the year. Miss 
Ayton played Katharine shrewdly and 
sharply, but her style both of acting and 
singing is the thinnest we remember. In 
the shorter part of the farce, Miss O'Neil 
was charming, and would have been far 
more so in the real play, though her Juliet 
must have prevented ber success from 
being acknowledged by the town. Cooper 
played Tranio with the good sense which 
characterizes all his performances, and 
was particularly happy in the discrimina- 
tion which marked his acting when dress- 
ed out in his master’s clothes, to which he 
did honour. It has been regretted that 
the introduction was not given, as Liston 
would have been great in the drunken 
tinker ;—but this seems rather a vain re- 
gret; for if there were nothing but the 
first scene, he would bave made us long 
for more; and if he had sat in judg- 
ment on the whole during its performance, 
the audience would have attended to the 
comedy by proxy, and have seen nothing 
but the great spectator. 

Miss Foote has closed an engagement, 
during which she has lent a lustre to many 
performances, with a splendid benefit. 
She played Rosalind with her natural ele- 
gance, and with increased force, and a 
spirit of genuine gaicty; ‘and was admi- 
rably supported by Macready in Jaques, 
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whose speech of the seven ages is the per- 
fection of acted description—hitting the 
nice medium between an eloquent enume- 
ration of the conditions of humanity, and 
a mimicry of their peculiarities. His 
words are pictures, which aid the imagi- 
nation without superseding its workings. 

An ingenious little interlude, called 
“ The School for Gallantry,” has been 
produced here, with respectable, but not 
brilliant, success. Its mistake lay in the 
putting Miss Love not only into male 
attire, but into a male character—and 
making ber the pupil in a school for young 
gentlemen, at which there could be no 
application in her lessons, and no hope of 
her progress. ‘This is masquerading, and 
masquerading in bad taste, not acting. 
There is nothing more dishonourable to 
the stage, nor more likely to discourage a 
true theatrical taste, than the placing la- 
dies in sitnations where the amusement 
must arise nof from their likeness to their 
characters, but to their being personally 
contrasted with them. To our eyes, at 
least, women look ill in this strange attire 
in proportion as they would look well in 
their own ; Miss Love is a most awkward 
young officer ; and there is no one whom 
the mannish disguise becomes so ill as 
Maiame Vestris, who wears it oftenest, 
and whom it is quite a relief to see in her 
own clothes. Where the disguise is avow- 
edly an assumption, as in Imogen, Rosa- 
lind, and Bellario, the case is essentially 
different; and if the dress is romantic and 
pretty, it is well; but the proper assump- 
tion of a male character by a woman is 
merely offensive and ridiculous. In other 
respects, this bagatelle deserved more 
success than it obtained ; for it contained 
much point and pleasantry. If it be, as is 
reported, from the pen of Mr. Jones, the 
favourite comedian, we congratulate him 
on the vein of humour he has discovered ; 
and hope next time he will allow it just 
effect, by giving its proper portion to each 
of the sexes. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

The pleasantest representation we have 
witnessed for a long time, at this or any 
theatre, is ‘* The Beggar’s Opera,” play- 
ed with Mr. Wood as Macheath, Miss Ste- 
phens Polly, Blanchard and Mrs. Daven- 
port as Mr. and Mrs. Peachum, Meadows 
as Filch, and Miss Kelly Lucy. Mr. Wood 
is the most competent Macheath we have 
ever seen; and bating a little too much 
refinement in his singing, and redundancy 
of action arising from want of experience, 
we would desire no better captain of the 
immortal gang. But who shajl do justice 
to the pathetic simplicity and sweetness of 
his mate? Some of the musical critics 
insist that her voice is diminished in 


power—** we'll not answer that.” How 
this may be we do not know or care; for 
it was not for power or compass that we 
have delighted in its tones, but for the in- 
voluntary pathos which belongs to itself, 
and renders it the suggester and inter- 
preter of the saddest and sweetest thoughts. 
The music seeis to flow out of the uncon- 
scious lips of its fair possessor, and ** to 
glide at its own sweet will,” in cunning 
mazes of delicious sound, about our ears, 
and to sink into our affections, We do 
not praise it any more than the song of 
the lark ; we repay it only with our tears. 
Like the notes of that daring warbler, it 
holds commune in its highest trillings with 
our own familiar recollections, ‘‘ true to 
the kindred points of beaven and home.” 
Her opening song, * Virgins are like the 
fair flower in its lustre,”” is a perfect 
piece of sentimental description ; the com- 
pendious history of a hundred lovely ac- 
tresses less happy than the singer ; but the 
serious and quict pleading of ** O ponder 
well, be not severe,” touches us more 
nearly. To such a Polly, a real Lucy, 
like Mrs. C. Kemble in old times, would 
be too violent a contrast; but Miss Kelly, 
who rather trifles and coquets with the 
part, is more agreeable than the literal 
truth; her radiant smiles and bright-eyed 
sullenness, are pleasanter, though not so 
striking as the rage of her predecessor— 
‘« she does but jest, poison in jest, no of- 
fence in the world.”” The other perform- 
ers do their duty, as well as the moral 
mutilations of the text will allow, especi- 
ally Meadows, who is a dainty Filch, and 
does credit to the motherly patronage of 
his patroness Mrs. Davenport, to whom 
we may with good hope apply the old 
Spanish salutation, ‘* May ye live these 
thousand years !” 

Kembie’s short and affecting play of 
‘¢ The Point of Honour’? has been admi- 
rably acted here to several excellent 
houses. Although the story is now very 
familiar to the stage, having been repre- 
sented in all possible shapes, from tragedy 
down to ballet, we are struck with the 
peculiar skill and taste with which it is 
conducted in this piece, and the fine arti- 
fices by which the sorrow is diversified 
and relieved. We were particularly struck 
with the manner in which it is contrived 
that the young hero should make us feel 
the depth of his misery, without sinking in 
ouresteem. He has cherished the hope of 
calling his Bertha wife before he dies, and 
leaving her the protection of bis name, 
when his father, to try his courage, in- 
forms him that he must die on the instant 
—and he breaks out into a passionate 
agony, not that he is to lose his life, but 
that this last melancholy consolation is to 
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be denied him! and, when he is undeceived 
aod permitted to claim the tie which is to 
‘bestow on his love the title of widowhood, 
we feel in his joy that the bitterness of 
death is past. Ward and Young were 
excellent in their parts of the father and 
the generous and penitent rival ; and Miss 
Jarman was more natural in Bertha 
than we have secn her before: but the 
finest, and most intense acting was 
that of Kemble himself, in Durimel, 
which we are sorry the author could not 
see. As a picture of manly sorrow it 
is unequalled on the stage. He acted it 
for his benefit, to an elegant, but not 
crowded house ; a house most honourable 
to him both as an actor and a manager, 


THE KING’S THEATRE, 

MADEMOISELLE SontaG, of course ! for 
whose sake we have, during the month 
elapsed, undergone a course of shampoo- 
ing and vapour-baths, as potent, although 
far from being equally salutary, as the 
process in Mahomet’s esta lishment could 
possibly bave imparted to our frail frame, 
Hitherto our visits to the King’s Theatre 
had been errands of delightful enjoyment; 
the furore of the Bull family bas succeed- 
ed in converting them into toilsome cor- 
vées. Early and hasty dinners, sentry 
duty amidst motley groups outside the 
pit-door, buffettings and pommedlings 
through three successive and distinct 
crowds, quite as genteel in behaviour as 
the gallery gentry at Astley’s on an Easter 
Monday, a process of compression, with- 
in, equalling the stowage of Turkey-figs 
in a Sierra Leone atmosphere of heat and 
vapour—these have been the dé/assemens 
of our evenings for some weeks past. 

The Opera pit, filled with a new and 
motley population of strange faces, may 
be likened to the fair and classic soil of 
Italy, when it was over-run by the Huns 
and Goths from the North. Boots, dirty 
neckcloths, and drab trowsers, are very 
much worn; and with our own eyes did 
we witness the difficulty experienced by 
the arbiter elegantiarum at the iron gate, 
in preventing a young genileman from 
making good his entry with an old seal- 
skin cap on his head. The current coin 
of the realm has been vastly depreciated 
by the Coblentz Sorceress. [lalf-guineas 


have grown as cheap as balf-crowns. 
Shopmen, apprentices, and williners, un- 
able to withstand the universal fascina- 
tion and infatuation, are drawn in flocks 
to the scene of her spells. 

About this time last year five Tyrolian 
peasants were the lionsof the day ; buttheir 
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showing, by the character of tne company, 
the esteem in which he is held by those 
whose esteem is worth preserving, and by 
their numbers, that he is above using even 
the ordinary means which his situation 
enables him to command, to procure an 
overflow. The art of ** making a benefit” 
is, we believe, a peculiar one; and we do 
not respect the Covent Garden Manager 
the less because he clearly «loes not know 
how to practise it. 

We hope in our next day to give an ar- 
ticle on the French Theatre; and (if we 
can press to the performance) on the dra- 
matic representation of Otello at the 
(pera House for Sontag’s benefit. 


MUSIC. 


German countrywoman has thrown their 
rustic glees into perfect oblivion. They 
have again raised their voices at the Ar- 
gyll Rooms; but there aloze you hear of 
them; they have made (heir harvest, and 
the crop of the season is religiously re- 
served for Sontag. She is courted by the 
highest of the land, mixes with lords and 
dukes on terms of equality; not exiled to 
the professional corner of the salon, but 
seated in the midst of noble admirers and 
adorers, St. James’s-street is thronged 
with equipages to make kind calls and 
inquiries ; aad the cards that are left form 
daily Mont Blancs on the idol’s table. 
Under aspects like these, a critic has to 
mind what he is about. Parties run high, 
und opinions are found to be vastly at 
variance, even in the same family. The 
Gluck aud Piccini times are come again. 
In our own domestic circle, in which the 
bump of sound has probably spread agree- 
ably to the laws of inheritance, we bave 
been put on our defence, with regard to 
our last monthly article, so much pains 
as we then took to be critically correct 
and impartial; and the argument, as re- 
gards exterior, has been closed by a broad 
Lint, denying to maturer years the capa- 
bility of judging of youthful attractions. 
Whatever we may have advanced a 
month ago, when our opinion, as we ex- 
pressly stated, was necessarily founded on 
one performance of Mademoiselle Sontag 
in ** The Barber of Seville,”’ this lady has 
since given us ample opportunities of cor- 
recting or confirming our former estimate 
of her attractions, both personal and pro- 
fessional. With regard to the former, it 
matters little perbaps what, in our un- 
qualified state of maturer years, we may 
have to offer on the subject. At the same 
time, it has been our conscientious endea- 
vour, with the aid of one of Mr. Watkins's 
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most potent optic tubes, to do all the jus- 
tice in the power of our maturer years. 
We have taken numerous observations, 
front, profile, three-quarters, &c. aud, 
strange to say, we have discovered such 
singular variations of countenance, such 
a want of decisive lineaments, that we are 
sure the impression of ber couutenance 
will not long dwell a fixed image in our 
recollection. We bave, moreover, taken 
the pains to compare six or seven varie- 
ties of portraits already suspended in the 
print-shops, none of which were like the 
original, or like each other. It is one of 
those faces which, with the aid of a sinall 
quantum of imagination, favourably dis- 
posed, one may fancy very charming, and 
which, if otherwise biassed, you would 
pronounce to be features of avery common 
sort. Absolute beauty there certainly is 
none; there is youth, freshness, fair com- 
plexion, good eyes, a mouth rather pretty, 
good teeth, Jittle expression, but what 
there is, appears pleasing, from the unaf- 
fected, modest, and innocent looks of the 
possessor. ‘These latter qualities also dif- 
fuse themselves over the touf-ensemlle of 
Miss Sontag’s person and carriage, and 
they go along with her in her acting, and 
even in her singing. 

But enough of personal criticism; it is 
on this lady’s acting and singing we now 
bave to pronounce a farther and more 
matured verdict. Since our last report, 
Mademoiselle Sontag has repeated several 
times the part of Rosina, and has suc- 
cessively appeared as Donna Anna, in 
‘© fl Don Giovanni,” (produced for Ma- 
dame Caradori’s benefit,) as Elena, in 
‘*La Donna del Lago;” and, for once, as 
Desdemona in ‘¢ Otello,” on the occasion 
of Madame Pasta’s benefit. 

The contrast between Madeinoiselle 
Sontag’s Rosiua and her Donna Anna, 
filled us with surprise. In the former 
part, embellishments of every kind were 
lavished with unsparing frequency; in 
Donna Anna she sang the part, note for 
note, as written by Mozart, with scarcely 
any addition of her own. Whether this 
change of style arose from a deference to 
the criticisms of the day, or from a sen- 
timent of veneration for the Doric ma- 
jesty of her cou an’s score, the 
change was judicious and welcome. In 
her first scene, the struggle with Don 
Giovanni and her part of the trio, there 
was a satisfactory degree of animation, 
which she farther preserved during the 
superb recitative and duet with Signor 
Torri, “ Ma qual mai s’offre oh Dei.” 
This approach to the pathetic favourably 
excited our expectation; but we were 
disappointed. With some slight excep- 
tions, all that came afterwards proved 
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infinitely correct and clever, but void of 
pathos and soul-stirring conception. This 
blank was the more. obvious in the next 
grand piece, the recitativo obbligato, 
** Dou Ottavio son morta,” aod the suc- 
ceeding aria, ‘‘ Or sai chi l’onore,’’ as 
the composition, poetry, and the scene 
altogether require a manifestation of in- 
tense feeling, such as the discovery in the 
person of Don Giovanni of the assassia 
of her father, aud the reckless assailant 
on her honour, would naturally excite in 
the torn bosom of the daughter. This 
was, aud we fear ever will be, beyond the 
sphere of Mademoiselle Sontag’s intellec- 
tual organization. On this occasion, the 
recollection of Madame Camporese, and 
Madame Ronzi’s impassioned personation 
of Donna Anna, involuntarily obtruded 
itself. There is another recitativo with 
the aria ‘* Non mi dir,” in the second 
act, which went off much in the same 
blank sort of way, except that the few 
bravura passages which it contains, and 
in which Mademoiselle Sontag is always 
at home, imparted to it a little seasoning 
of the instrumental kind. 

The part of Donna Anna will never 
meet with an adequate representative in 
Mademoiselle Sontag; it requires deeper 
feeling and much stronger susceptibility 
than nature has bestowed upon this young 
lady. With more efficient assistance from 
some of her colleagues and the orchestra, 
she might probably have succeeded better 
to a certain extent. Signor Torri’s Otta- 
vio, among others, had little to recom- 
mend him to the audience, or to aid the 
scenes with Donna Anna. Signor Pelle- 
grini’s Leporello was a dry and formal 
exhibition, inferior to De Begnis and 
Naldi. The Ghost, in the hands of De 
Angeli, presented no other feature of 
aptitude, than the tall spectral appearance 
of his person. But his singing, in the 
sublime and unearthly strains assigoed to 
the part by Mozart’s genius, was of a 
piece with the miserable support afforded 
by the orchestra. Such a disgraceful 
chaos of discordance among the windsin- 
struments was perhaps never heard with- 
in the walls of the King’s Theatre. They 
were nearly as bad in the accompaniment 
of the beautiful trio ‘‘ Protegga il. gimsto 
cielo,” to which the singers, too, were far 
from doing any thing like even tolerable 
justice, making every allowance for its 
difficulty. 

Signor Zucchelli is the most fluent and 
accomplished basso cantante we can recol- 
lect on the boards of the King’s Theatre, 
and the part of Don Giovanni, seems.to 
be particularly suited to the range and the 
quality of his voice. His conceptions of 
characters, however, whether of the ser 
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rious or comic kind, generally fall short 
of the demands of the part. In the former 
there is a want of adequate inward emo- 
tion; and in humorous parts we miss the 
genuine comic vein, without which their 
effect is more or less neutralized. His Don 
Giovanai wanted the unction, the light- 
heartedness, the gentlemanly enjouement 
of the debauchee which is essential to 
the part. Garcia was nearer the mark in 
this respect; and Ambrogetti, though but 
a poor singer, comparatively speaking, 
did the libertine admirably. As far as 
animal spirits and bustle will carry the 
part, Zucchelli was not deficient cer- 
tainly; bat in the conclusion of the finale 
these were pushed to an unseemly extent. 
He puts himself forward, and, in the true 
French dramatic genre, gesticulated like 
an enragé, and roared like a bull. 

Porto has given up the Ghost, which he 
used to personate along with Masetto. 
The latter he does with great glee and 
rustic humour in his peculiar way; so 
that, taken altogether, there was perhaps 
greater justice done to this minor part 
than to any other in the opera. 

Madame Caradori, whom we have of 
late so seldom had an opportunity of 
seeing on these boards, sang the part of 
Zerlina in «a very sweet manner. The 
music, although of the softest melody, 
is Of minor calibre, and requires more of 
artless rustic natvefé than professional 
skill. Madame Caradori gave it much too 
ladylike a colouring ; even the bair was 
dressed in fashionably large ‘* boncles,” 
fit for a drawing-room. Most of Madame 
Caradori’s airs were again called for; 
and the acclamations bestowed on her 
exertions by the most numerous audience 
ever perbaps assembled within these 
walls, evinced the high favour in which 
she stands with the public. A more lu- 
crative benefit, we are informed, has 
never been witnessed in London. The 
sum cleared, as mentioned to us, almost 
exceeds credibility. 

Madame Castelli played Elvira. The 
part, in a musical point, is too strong for 
this lady. We therefore shall only ada, 
that ber exertions were commensurate to 
the task imposed upon her, and extremely 
praiseworthy; and that, so far as acting 
goes, she displayed a justness of concep- 
tion and feeling superior to the rest of the 
female performers. 





Mademoiselle Sontag’s next new cha- 
racter was that of Elena, in ‘* La Donna 
del Lago,” which, after a lapse of two 
years, was reproduced on the 17th of 


fay, with considerable strength of cast, 
viz. — 


Elena,— Mademoiselle Sontag. 
Malcolm,—Madame Schutz. 
Albina,—Madame Castelli. 
Uberto,—Signor Curioni. 
Roderic Dhu,—Signor Zucchelli. 
Douglas,—Signor Porto. 
Serano,—Signor Deville. 

The imperfection and confusion in the 
first representation exceeds belief. Sing- 
ers, choristers, military band, and or- 
chestra, were in their turn, and often 
altogether, abroad. Mr. Spagnoletti’s 
situation was by no means an enviable 
one. It was literally tread-mill work ; 
more a pedal performance, than manual 
and digital exertion. We have borrowed 
so many things in the fine arts from the 
Greeks, that it is to be wondered at, their 
means of ensuring strict time—so simple 
and sure in their effect—have never been 
introduced among us. The leader of the 
orchestra at Athens had a shoe with an 
iron sole strapped to his foot, precisely 
resembling our modern skates. With this 
most efficient and most audible metrono- 
mical apparatus, he stamped the time on 
the hollow place upon which he stood. 
But a salot, or even a paraloue, would 
probably be sufficient at the King’s Thea- 
tre, on occasions like the above, and 
render Mr. Spagnoletti’s duties mach 
more easy and pleasant to him. 

The fact is—and it rather pleads some 
excuse—to make the most of the short 
time of our possessing the Coblentz night- 
ingale, operas in which she excels are 
hurried on the stage without much re- 
hearsal. Indeed, people flock to the 
theatre, not so much for the sake of the 
music in the aggregate as to hear Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag; and her— we will 
answer for from what we have hitherto 
observed—they will find perfect, if nobody 
else is so. Germans do not give music 
by halves, at least as far as correctness 
goes. They are so brimful of the science 
and the art, that they have wherewith to 
help others en cas de Lesoin; and in ‘* La 
Donna del Lago,“ Mademoiselle Sontag 
most handsomely and seasonably dis- 
pensed aid from her superfluities to her 
fellow-beings. Another cause why this 
opera was at first so defectively perform- 
ed, is to be sought in the numerous inter- 
polations, substitutions, and alterations 
it underwent this time. The second act, 
in particular, was in a great degree a new 
compound of heterogeneous matter ; and, 
upon the whole, much more important 
than the authentic copy. As things go, 
the books of former seasons—we mean the 
authorised ones—become a dead letter to 
the possessor. And as for the outdoor 
editions, spurious we must not call them, 
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because in fact they are the most authen- 
tic, it is quite laughable to see the dis- 
tress of the thrifty abettors of legitimacy, 
in turning the mysterious leaves forward 
and backward, losing all the while what 
they came to hear, and in despair—as we 
have witnessed instances—seize the first 
opportunity of converting the financial 
speculation of a sixpenny gain into a dead 
weight of a two shilling loss, by the pur- 
chase of an additional libretio in the 
house. 

But to Mademoiselle Sontag’s Elena. 
We have already stated how fully she 
was in possession of her part, and we 
must now add, that in this one she de- 
cidedly appeared to greater advantage 
than in her previous deluts, although it 
is by no means in our power to award, 
even here, unqualified praise. This greater 
success is manifestly owing to the circum- 
stance of the character demanding a less 
display of the more powerful feelings of 
human nature. It is one of gentle, almost 
rural simplicity, occasionally only ex- 
cited by disappointment in love, and to- 
wards the conclusion, only, agitated by 
the dread of a father’s fate. Mental agi- 
tation we never expect to see truly pour- 
trayed by Mademoiselle Sontag. ‘The at- 
tempt could only be made by means of 
imitating what is foreign to the feelings of 
the individual, and would become a mere 
scene of affectation, a histrionic vice ut- 
terly unknown to Mademoiselle Sontag. 
Whatever she does—be it done howsoever 
it may—is the spontaneous effusion of na- 
ture, such as Heaven has gifted her with, 
unsophisticated, unassuming. However 
gently that impulse may operate upon her, 
let her beware not to go beyond it. Nay, 
we fear not that she ever will. It is the 
redeeming antidote for the absence of 
higher dramatic gifts. It is that which, 
nextto her rare vocal attainments, imparts 
compensating interest to her dramatic ex- 
bibitions. It has probably largely con- 
tributed to her success; at all events, it 
has neutralized failure in a great degree. 

After these remarks, the effect of Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag’s Elena may almost be 
anticipated without farther comment. As 
in Don Giovanni, she pleased us best on 
her first entry. The beautiful air ‘* Ol 
mattutini albori,” we are free to say, she 
Sang in a most pleasing manner, even as 
to feeling, and so as to make its way to 
the heart. In the progress of the opera, 
nothing produced an equal effect. All 
was correct and consummately clever ; 
and in the finale-bravura, * Tanti affetti 
in un momento,”’ there was a rare display 
of vocal art, and a freshness of voice 
evincing a vigorous vocal organization. 
But the first air alone remains forcibly 


upon our memory; and permanency of 
impression is a test not to be disregarded. 
In Mademoiselle Sontag’s case, superior 
effect at the outset of the play may per- 
haps be accounted for by the circumstance 
of the business of the drama being as yet 
undeveloped ; the passions are not yet 
roused ; a more level performance is as 
yet adequate; our expectations are still 
of a subdued kind; they augment with 
the unfolding of the plot. 

With regard to the vocal qualtfications 
of Mademoiselle Sontag, we see no reason 
to depart from the opinion given in our 
last report. In animation, emphasis, deep 
feeling, and expression, her singing is de- 
ficient. This defect, considering her 
youth, may be amended to a certain de- 
gree; but we doubt whether it will ever 
be ‘overcome. Next to this is the style 
aud manner of her song; and in this 
respect we can only repeat that her school 
has not been the best. Her intonation is 
almost exclusively twofold. The pas- 
sages, ornaments, Ac. are executed with 
wonderful facility and neatness, but in- 
variably in a subdued tone; while, on the 
other hand, in plain singing she constant- 
ly indulges in the loudest bursts of voice, 
which frequently take place with no ap- 
parent object in view, and sometimes upon 
notes to which a singer of the genuine 
school would give no emphasis. This is 
a besetting sin of the German style, which 
it is quite in the power of Mademoiselle 
Sontag to lay aside. A few hints from a 
good Italian master, or a trip to Italy, 
would effect a speedy cure in this and 
some other particulars quite open to 
awendment. The change, we are con- 
fident, would be of vital importance to 
this young and deserving artist. 

As to absolute musical tuition, purity 
of intonation, we mean singing in tune, 
Mademoiselle Sontag need not look for 
improvement, We have not yet heard a 
false note from this lady, and we are con- 
fident sine is a firm and excellent musi- 
cian; we even are inclined to believe that 
the extent of her capabilities is not even 
now fully before the British public. The 
more we saw her, the more she advanced 
in our estimation, so far as regards mu- 
sical talent. 

Madame Schutz’s Malcolm was a most 
praiseworthy performance, not so much 
in point of theatrical display, as with 
respect to vocal exertion, She sang with 
a degree of animation and skill which ex- 
cited surprise, and drew down abundant 
applause. There was much new matter 
put into the part; and for the scena, with 
the favourite air ‘* Oh quante lachrime,” 
another song had been introduced. In- 
deed, she had ample opportunities of dis- 
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tinguishing herself, and she neglected 
none. Madame Schutz threw a hardi- 
hood of animation, of inspiration we 
might almost say, into many of her pas- 
sages, which made us really apprehensive 
of the result; but she alighted on terra 
firma always ¢creditably, and on most oc- 
casions triumphantly. As from a gushin 
fountain, the notes seemed to rush fort 
unnumbered, with accelerated vigour ; 
not minced out from the spurious fabric of 
the head or the checks, but right forward 
from the legitimate source, the chest. In 
short, there was enthusiasm ; and we feel 
the more called upon to mention the gra- 
tification we derived, as our former re- 
ports have not done sufficient justice to 
this deserving artist. This lady has lately 
met with a serious loss through the dis- 
honesty of an Italian servant, who, while 
she was performing at the theatre, forced 
a lock and decamped for the Continent 
with nearly 500/. of her property. Her 
friends are endeavouring to effect some 
indemnity by means of a benefit, on which 
occasion we trust their appeal to the libe- 
rality of the public will not be made in 
vain. 

Of Curioni’s Uberto and Porto’s Don- 
gins we have had frequent occasion to 
speak favourably.  Zucchelli’s Roderic 
Dhu was a novelty. The part, especially 
in its authentic shape, is of no great 
strength. On the present occasion it was 
reinforced by some additions, and its pos- 
sessor imparted to it all the interest of 
which it is susceptible. 





The fourth new part in which Made- 
moiselle Sontag has appeared, and for 
once only, is that of Desdemona in 
** Otello,” which Madame Pasta had se- 
lected for her benefit (May 15), herself 
** attempting” the character of Otello. 
The public disappointment at this singu- 
lar choice of the most hacknied of Ros- 
sini’s operas, was met by a long explana- 
tory letter in the newspapers, which af- 
forded little explanation. The good-na- 
ture of Mademoiselle Sontag also, in 
consenting to step into a part in which 
Madame Pasta had created great sensa- 
tion, and which she made no difficulty to 
repeat after that consent was given, not 
only excited great surprise in Mademoi- 
selle Sontag’s friends, but filled them with 
serious apprehensions for the result. We 
are informed that pressing intreaties were 
resorted to, to dissuade Mademoiselle Son- 
tag from the bold attempt, which she met 
by the simple and honourable reply that 
her word was given, by that she would 
abide whatever might be the consequence. 

Madame Pasta’s choice of the part of 
Otello can only be excused by the prevail- 
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ing practice on benefits of resorting to all 
kinds of monstrosities ad captandum vul- 

us,—such as a fair warbler playing Mac- 

eath, or a favourite comic actor making 
an oration on a donkey. But these expedi- 
ents are generally disdained by the higher 
class of dramatists. What can be more 
preposterous than seeing an emlonpoint 
lady, of middling stature, bronzing her 
face, and strutting the fierce character of 
the Moor of Venice. Besides, in a musical 
point of view, the transfer of a tenor part 
to a soprano is liable to the radical objec- 
tion of an inversion of the notes of the 
score, and to the generation of false har- 
mony, which is often an unavoidable con- 
sequence of the expedient. 

But the expedient answered the object, 
the doors were besieged by throngs, and 
half-guineas were cheaper than ever. Much 
as we could have wished to see Mademoi- 
selle Sontag’s Desdemona, the negative at- 
traction of a she-Othello, and, above all, 
the fear for the soundness of our limbs, 
damped our courage. We were rejoiced 
to find, from the report of a friend, and 
from other testimony, that the apprehen- 
sions of Mademoiselle Sontag’s patrons 
proved to be without cause. She acted 
the part very satisfactorily, and, in her 
singing, the correctness of every thing she 
did, the freshness of her voice, and the un- 
assuming, unaffected strains of genuine 
nature which breathed in her song, con- 
trasted perhaps by the preposterous choice 
of her colleague, enabled Mademoiselle 
Sontag to stand most successfully even a 
juxta-position with Madame Pasta. 





Musical Pullications.—** Divertimento 
for the Piano-Forte.” By Henry Craggs. 
Op. 1. 

** Waltz for the Piano-Forte.”” By Do. 

We do not know whether the allusion 
which we made a month or two ago to 
Mr. Cragg’s extempore performances has 
induced him to write and publish, but it 
uppears by the title-page of his Diverti- 
mento (Op.1.) that he has not till now ex- 
ercised his pen. We confess that we felt 
some curiosity to see the printed compo- 
sitions of a musician whose spontaneous 
effusions are so remarkable; and although 
we cannot give entire praise to the Diver- 
timento, we think we discern enough in it 
to warrant the expectation of excellent 
works for the piano-forte, when practice 
shall have enabled the author to select and 
arrange his ideas with perfect effect. The 
Divertimento is, indeed, far above the 
multitude of light works for the instru- 
ment which are poured out by the daily 
musical press ; but it wants unity of effect, 
or, what is called inthe sister art of paint- 
ing, propriety of grouping. The introduc- 
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tion, though marked “ Maestoso,”’ is of a 
pathetic character, and this is followed by 
a military march! Now, considered apart 
from its purpose, a march is by no means 
among the best description of musical 
airs; the monotonous and hopping itera- 
tion of the same note which characterises 
the march is stupid, unless performed by 
a military band, and serving to mark time 
for the steps of the soldiers. This, indeed, 
is only our opinion ; but be this as it may, 
we are certain that the march style is not 
fitted to the piano-forte. Even sacred 
marches (which are not liable to the ob- 
jections made against the military march) 
such, for instance, as those magnificent 
ones in Zauberflote and Idomeneo, cannot 
fitly be expressed on the piano-forte on 
account of its deficiency in sostenuto. 

To return to Mr. Craggs: if we do not 
much admire his march, we must acknow- 
ledge that both the subject and treatment 
of his final movement gratified us. In 
this the modulations ** speak eloquently,” 
and the page is everywhere alive with ex- 
ercise for the hand and meaning for the 
mind. 

The other publication of this writer, 
the ** Waltz,” is better than any thing in 
the Divertimento. The air is as undula- 
tory and swimming as the warmest ad- 
mirers of the waltz could desire: and to 
the principal subject a Trio is ingeniously 
added, the harmony of which is very skil- 
ful and effective, and imparts consequence 
to the whole. The elegance of this move- 
ment has obtained for it great popularity 
in “the circles ;’’ and it certainly is un- 
usually effective on the piano-forte. 

** Journal Hebdomadaire ;’’ forming a 
collection of German, Italian, Spanish, 
and French Songs, Ballads, and Ro- 
mances, Waltzes, &c. &c. From the 
— Foreign Publications. 2 vols. 2/. 

8. 

This work, which, as its title imports, 
was published weekly, is now completed, 
and forms two handsome volumes of se- 
veral hundred pieces of foreign music. 
The selection appears to” have been made 
with care and tasie, and we are of opinion 
that it presents to the musical amateur a 
better miscellany than bis own researches 
would enable him to form for himself; 
not to mention that such an undertaking 
would put him to an expense of at least 
double the price of the present volumes. 

The title-page demonstrates the variety 
of the contents, which embrace recent 


specimens of all the great Continental 
composers. The German songs are by 
Beethoven, Spohr, Weber, Eberwein, 
Himmel, Hummel, Mozart junior, &c. ; 
the Italian canzonets are from the pens of 
Ledesma, Paer, Asioli, Pacini, Crescen- 
tini, Piantanida, and others; and the 
French airs and romances are selected 
from the latest works of Boieldieu, Mehul, 
Auber, Blangini, our countryman the 
Hon. G. Onslow, Isouard, &c. &c. It is 
needless to add, that a work, of which the 
pages are filled by such artists hs these, 
must be one of high value. But there are 
other pieces of music in the volumes be- 
sides those which are vocal; namely 
waltzes, marches, quadrilles, polonaises, 
and rondos, which, we suppose, are added 
to gratify the unambitious class of lady- 
performers. For our own parts, we should 
have liked the work better without these 
trifles, though we must admit that they 
are the best of the kind. Of this the names 
of the composers (Rossini, Beethoven, We- 
ber, &c.) will be sufficient proof: but still 
the ** Journal” would have been in more 
perfect taste without them. Why, for ex- 
ample, should a quadrille or a waltz come 
face to face with Beethoven's noble can- 
zonet of ** Adelaide ?”’ 

Altogether, the work does great credit 
to the musical publications of the day. 
It is at once the cheapest and the best, 
and the genuine amateur will be induced 
to prize it highly when he learns that it is 
especially rich in the vocal works of Bect- 
hoven. 

‘© A Ramble among the Musicians of 
Germany ;" giving some account of the 
Operas of Munich, Dresden, Berlin, &c. 

This little work cannot fail to possess 
attractions for all amateurs in the art. 
Music is now the rage, and the idea of the 
present book is a happy one. It is in- 
scribed to the Members of the Philharmo- 
nic Society, by the Author, ‘* a musical 
professor.” The Rambler commences 
with Antwerp, proceeds to Cologne, 
Frankfort, Davmstadt, Munich, down the 
Danube to Vienna, then to Prague, Dres- 
den, Berlin, Leipsic, &c. Many anec- 
dotes of dead, as well as living composers 
and musicians, are given, “hich are pecu- 
liarly interesting to lovers of the profes- 
sion, and some of them are not without 
considerable gencral interest. This work 
may be read for amusement and instruc- 
tion both by the artist and amateur. The 
Vienna visit is peculiarly interesting. 
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Exhilition at Somerset House. — In a 
cursory glance over the present exhibi- 
tion one cannot help regretting that there 
are even more portraits than usual; the 
great room is nearly filled with them ; 
and a large portion of the walls of the 
other rooms occupied by uninteresting 
representations of ladies and gentlemen, 
mothers and daughters, and aunts and 
nieces: and, what is more, many of 
these are really such wretched daubs that 
they are a disgrace to the national school. 
Had we our own pleasure in the selec- 
tion of them, we would admit none but 
those of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Jackson, 
Beechey, Howard, and one or two others. 

Lawrence has indulged us with no less 
than eight portraits, each of which are 
sufficient to throw all the others into the 
back-ground. Lady Lyndhurst and Lady 
Londonderry are both of them delightful 
specimens of the rower of this artist; 
while his portrait of the infant daughter 
of Mr. Peel almost rivals his justly fa- 
mous picture of Lord Durham's child; 
but we confess we hail his portrait of 
Earl Grey, No. 158, as the acme of the 
art. We have never seen any thing more 
like life than this head. It is unadorned 
with any of the usual accompaniments of 
the artist’s portraits, and yet it strikes us 
as one of the best that he bas ever painted. 

Among the best productions of Sir 
William Beechey’s pencil this year are 
No. 60 and 146; portraits of Lord Grant- 
ley and of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

No. 337, is likewise an excellent por- 
trait, both for its resemblance and execu- 
tion, of our old entertaining comedian, 
by G. Clint. As we contemplated this 
portrait,our imagination was immediately 
carried back to the many hours of enter- 
tainment which this excellent actor has 
afforded us. 

Mr. Etty bas three pictures, Nos. 6, 
193, and 357, of which No. 193 is un- 
doubtedly the best, and is another instance 
of the rapid advances which this rising 
artist is making towards perfection. it 
is in itself a curious composition, taken 
frow several passages in the eleventh 
book of Milton's Paradise Lost. The 
grouping and drawing are both admirably 
managed, and there is a severity in the 
colouring resembling that of the best of 
ancient masters. The artist has, indeed, 
here produced an apt illustration of his 
poet's description of 

A bevy of fair women richly gay, 
In gems and wanton dress. 

No. 59, a coast landscape, entitled 
** Doubtful Weather,” by Collins, is an 
admirable little picture. The weather- 
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beaten fisherman looking out with his 
weather-wise countenance, his dog, and 
indeed every part of the picture, are ex- 
cellently painted. 

Mr. Turner has indulged us with four 
of his rich productions. No. 70, ** Dido 
directing the equipment of the fleet, or 
the morning of the Carthaginian Empire,” 
is a gorgeous piece of colouring, into 
which the artist has thrown all his power 
to convey to the spectator’s imagination 
the richness and magnificence of the 
Queen of Aineas. Nos. 113 and 152 are 
different representations of the seat of 
Mr. Nash, io the Isle of Wight, with 
the regatta starting from their moorings 
in the one, and beating to the windward 
in the other. These are both good pic- 
tures, but the artist, by introducing his 
eastern style of colouring, entirely de- 
stroys the locality. Without the Cata- 
logue a spectator would imagine them to 
be the representation of some Eastern 
scene, or the illustration of one of the 
ancient poets, rather than of a place so 
near home, and a part of our own cold 
country. No. 262, by the same artist, 
Boccacio telling the tale of the Bird 
Cage, is not by any means an agreeable 
picture; it is too yellow and faded. 

No. 243. ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield 
reconciling his wife to Olivia.” ‘This is a 
delightful domestic picture, and goes 
home to the heart. The story is well and 
powerfully told in the composition, and 
the dresses are most skilfully arranged 
and painted, and are alone sufficient to 
rank Mr. G. S. Newton very high among 
his contemporaries. The simplicity of 
Moses, the demure austerity of Mrs. 
Primrose, the earnestuess of Sophia, and 
the repentance of Olivia, are admirably 
delineated. 

Nos. 248, 470, and 330, are pictures of 
Mr. Bonnington, a young English student, 
who has availed himself of the advantages 
of studying the great masters of Italy. 
The first of these is a bold and stately 
picture of Henry the Third of France; 
certainly unfinished, but displaying a 
power and breadth of style that shows 
the hand of a master. The imbecile king 
and his flatterers are very cleverly con- 
trasted with the majestic figures of the 
Spanish and Austrian Envoys. The se- 
cond, which is a brilliantly coloured view 
of the Grand Canal at Venice; and the 
third, which is a quiet English landscape, 
show the versatility of this gentleman's 
pencil. 

No. 99. Esther approaching Ahasuerus, 
by G. Jones. Knowing this artist hitherto 
only by his landscapes and small ruins of 
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Continental cities, we were surprised at 
finding his pencil and genius pursuing a 
higher aim, and certainly successful. luco⸗ 
jouring he seems to have taken Rembrandt 
for his exawple almost to plagiarism. 

No. 38, A View of Strasbourg is, like- 
wise a very clever picture, in this artist's 
old style. 

No. 52 is a picture by J. Van Regen- 
morter, an artist new to the English pub- 
lic. He bas chosen for his subject an in- 
cident in the life of an artist of his own 
country, and has very cleverly pourtrayed 
Jan Steen renouncing the calling of a 
victualler, and resuming that of a paint- 
er. The lives of eminent artists would 
present many subjects very well worthy 
of the pencil, and we should be happy to 
see them chosen by our painters as illus- 
trations of the lives of those that have 
gone before. 

No. 121 is a good portrait of Henry 
Thomson by his brother academician, 
Shee—we like to see artists thus sending 
to posterity the resemblances of their con- 
temporaries. 

No. 174, Cupid and Nymph, is a de- 
lightful picture by Hilton. The drawing 
and colouring are both brilliant and ex- 
cellent; and the attitude of Cupid, and 
the playful expression of the Nymph, who 
bas robbed the little god of his bow, are 
admirable. 

No. 175, a Landscape after a Shower, 
by Dunthorne, is a peculiar picture, re- 
markably true to nature ; and the intro- 
duction of an angler is a good illustration 
of his subject. To have painted this pic- 
ture, the artist must have been a very 
close observer of natural effects. 

No. 256, is another admirable little 
Landscape by Collins, and is a very true 
portrait of Freshwater Bay in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Nearly the whole of one end of the 
School of Painting is occupied by a Por- 
trait of a favourite hunter of Mr. Hes- 
keth’s, nearly, if not quite, as large as 
life; and by a picture entitled ** L’amour 
du Cheval.’’ With the first of these we 
could very gladly have dispensed. It oc- 
cupies a great space that might be much 
better filled, and can only be interesting 
to the gentleman to whom the horse be- 
longs, though painted in Mr. Ward’s best 
Style. The second picture, No. 302, is 
indeed an admirable illustration of pas- 
sion or instinct in animals. 

No. 311, a Scene in the Grounds of 
the Duke of Orleans at Neuilly, is a cu- 
rious picture, and a very correct repre- 
sentation of one of those quiet sequestered 
spots, which are so frequently found on 
the banks of a river, silently gliding 
through a forest of rich trees. 
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No. 322, The Drunkard, by Clint, is 
an admirable picture, of the domestic 
school. The fright of the wife lest her 
drunken husband should hurt the child 
she is rocking to sleep in the cradle—the 
attempt of the son to lead his father to a 
seat—and, above all, the inebriated coun- 
tenance and attitude of the drunkard, are 
most excellently and faithfully delineated. 

No. 340, is called by the artist, F. Dan- 
by, An Attempt to illustrate the opening 
of the Sixth Seal, and it is indeed a bold 
one. This is a picture replete with the 
imagination of a man of genius, as well as 
with a perfect knowledge of the mecha- 
nism of his art. It is, in fact, a bold 
effort to illustrate by painting a prophecy 
which speaks of the ‘* Heavens departed 
as a scroll;"’ of ** mountains and islands 
moved out of their places ;" of “ kings 
of the earth and great men hiding them- 
selves from the wrath of their Creator in 
dens and mountains, and crying upon them 
to fall upon them and hide them from the 
face of him that sitteth on the throne.” 
It is neither more nor less than an attempt 
to pourtray the effects of the wrath of 
God. There is a strength and force of 
imagination united with a power of exe- 
cution in this picture, which we have sel- 
dom seen surpassed. The rolling away 
of the dark clouds—the lurid flame which 
bursts from them, throwing a gloomy 
light on the myriads of trembling mortals 
below—It is Fuseli, without his exaggera- 
tion in drawing. 

No. 357, Venus as the Evening Star, by 
Etty—delightful as to drawing, but not 
equal to other works of the same artist. 

No. 412, Going to the Fair, by E. V 
Rippingille, is a very clever picture, de- 
picting in various ways the rustic mirth 
of such a scene. Every body seems happy 
—all are laughing—and in a group in the 
foreground there is one girl giving way to 
this propensity, which seems excited by 
the joke of aa old man on horseback, that 
is exquisite, both for the beauty of the 
countenance and the painting. 

No. 433, View in the Alps, by J. Glo- 
ver, is a very clever landscape. 

No. 446, Jacob blessing his Sons, by 
H. Singleton, shows a remarkably fine 
contrast between the debility of age and 
the vigour of youth. The figure of Jacob 
is almost unearthly. 

No. 454, Portrait of a Terrier, by E. 
Landseer, is life itself—the very sight of 
it would keep the rats away. 

Antique Academy.—The miniatures, as 
usual, are very numerous ; but they are so 
closely clustered together, and so much 
surrounded, that any critical inspection 
of them is almost impossible. Their prox- 
imity to each other absolutely dazzles the 
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eye with the brilliancy of their colouring ; 
they seem like a collection of gems, and 
it becomes very difficult to fix the atten- 
tion upon any one in particular without 
finding the eye wandering to its neighbour. 
Here we have Messrs. Alfred Chalon, 
Newton, Haughton, Rochard, Ross, and 
Collen, with Mesdames J. Robertson, 
Green, and Mee, with the Misses Sharp, 
Heapby, and a variety of others, all doing 
their best, and all doing well. The satins, 
and velvets, and guitars of Chalon, are hit 
off with a lightness of hand, a brilliancy 
of colouring, and a verisimilitude of the 
things represented, that give a peculiarity 
to his pictures. These addenda are also 
very successfully imitated in the works of 
Rochard and Mrs. Robertson; and cer- 
tainly give an elegance and life to the 
picture, which those where the ivory is 
only occupied by the portrait do not pos- 
sess. Upon the whole, the collection of 
miniatures this year is excellent; but we 
would warn Mrs. Mee against her man- 
nerism, and would advise ber to be more 
content with her subjects as she finds 
them, and not enlarge their eyes, shoul- 
ders, and bosoms, as she is too apt to do. 

No, 548, a Portrait of Mr. Bowyer, in 
this room, is rather an extraordinary pro- 
duction of art. It is in water colours, 
although as large as life, and is hatched 
and stippled like « miniature. This pic- 
ture is vigorous in its effect, the flesh ad- 
mirably delineated, though perbaps a little 
too florid, and may be considered a very 
bold attempt in water-colour drawing. As 
rather an unusual style of painting, we 
wish it had pleased the hanging committee 
to have placed it where it might have 
come in more immediate comparison 
with the portraits in oil. But we fear 
these geatlemen think more of their own 
pictures, and of those of their friends, 
than of giving to each picture its most ap- 
propriate situation. There are several 
enamels by Bone, in his usual exquisite 
style of finishing ; but we confess there is 
a magic about the style of Chalon, which 
excites more admiration in us than any 
other of the productions of this cabinet of 
miniature. La Collazione, No. 533, and 
the Portrait of Mrs. Barret Lennard, 551, 
are particularly worthy of notice. In this 
room there is an excellent picture, in the 
style of Stanfield, 906, Smugglers sinking 
their Cargo, by A. G. Vickers. 

In the Library, Mr. Soane and Mr. Wil- 
kins are the most eminent exhibitors. The 
former has here given us two or three 
splendid drawings of some parts of those 
projected improvements of the metropolis 
which he has lately published. Mr. Gan- 
dy, in 1026, has produced a very clever 
drawing of a staircase, designed for a new 
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palace; and in 1053, Mr. Soane has like- 
wise indulged us with the interior court of 
an imaginary building of the same sort. 
Those who are admirers of modelling jn 
wax will find a very elaborate and exqui- 
site specimen in 1058, by Percy. Mr. Wil- 
kins has given us his London University 
and St. George's Hospital, as they are now 
erecting under bis superintendence. 

In the Sculpture-room, Sievier’s beauti- 
ful model of a group, designated ** Affec- 
tion,” has all the simplicity of true taste, 
with the poetic feeling of the ancient 
school. The expression and attitude of 
the woman as sbe leans fondly over the 
sleeping infant, show the hand of a master 
and the mind of a poet. Westmacott's 
statue of Warren Hastings is admirable, 
but his Nymph and Zephyr, from Lord 
Grosvenor’s gallery, is not equal to his 
other productions of the same nature. 
Chantrey has only one work, an exquisitely 
finished bust of Sir William Curtis. In 
spite of the subject of this bust creating 
thoughts not at all according with the po- 
etry of art, none can look at this produe- 
tion without delight. Cupid preparing to 
assume the form of Ascanius, in marble, 
by T. Campbell, promises well for the fu- 
ture fame of the artist. Among the nu- 
merous busts, we were most pleased with 
those of the Duke of Grafton, W. Jerdan, 
Esq. Dugald Stewart, and John Aberne- 
thy, all of them admirable likenesses. 
No.1211, a Grecian Archer, by G. Rennie, 
is the model of an almost naked figure, 
with an admirable knowledge of anatomy. 
The artist appears to have had the execu- 
tion and elaborate finish of the Belvidere 
Apollo in his mind, and ee before 
him, during the progress of his work. 
The countenance too, as well as the fourm, 
is well worthy of one of those whom we 
might imagine a hero of Marathon, or 
Thermopylae. We are almost surprised, 
in contemplating the excellencies of this 
work, to find the very inferior statue of 
the Gleaner from the chisel of the same 
artist. 

Nos. 1177, 1179, and 1194, are three 
groups of Brigands, by San Giovanni. 
These are curiosities among the marbles. 
They are modelled in terra-cotta, and are 
most cleverly managed and grouped for 
effect. They appear among the severer 
works by which they are surrounded as 
one might imagine the peasantry of the 
Dutch school would appear amidst the 
productions of Rafaelle and Michael An- 
gelo. The Pugilist of Rossi is likewise a 
very fine specimen of the art. The ma- 
nagement of the modern costume—the ex- 
pression of countenance—the attitude, are 
all excellent. There is something in this 
statue perfectly English, something that 's 
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applicable to no other country ; and in the 
master-hanod of Rossi this sublime art has 
not sunk by having been used as an illus- 
tration of the works of the * Fancy,” in- 
stead of those of the ** Classical.” 

We have, we believe, enumerated nearly 
all the works which are worthy of admira- 
tion in the present exhibition,which we do 
not consider as by any means one of the 
best. To go into any detailed criticism of 
the faults of the very many pictures which 
ought not to be there, would occupy more 
space than our pages will allow, and we 
must therefore remain content with di- 
recting the reader’s attention to those 
works which we think may bestow pleasure 
in their contemplation. 

Exvhilition of Painters in Water Colours. 
— This exhibition annually presents so 
many exquisite specimens in this branch 
of the limner’s art, that we are almost 
afraid that we shall become, in time, con- 
verts to the opinion of that lecturer of the 
Royal Institution who insisted that water 
colour, and not oil, was the true art of 
painting. Certain it is, that of late years 
this branch of the art has made rapid 
strides towards perfection; and in the 
hands of Prout, Fielding, Turner, and 
others, has trod so very closely on the 
heels of oil painting, with regard to effect, 
that we scarcely know to which to give 
the preference. The many exhibitions 
which are this month presented to the 
public, together with the multitude of 
pictures which they contain, render it 
impossible to do any thing more than 
point out a few of the most striking works 
in each—particularly as the Royal Aca- 
demy, as being the parent of them all, 
naturally claims so much of our attention; 
though we are free to confess, that we find 
a relief in the minor exhibitions from the 
crowd of uninteresting portraits which the 
Royal Academy mixes with its more inte- 
resting objects of attraction. 

Prout has this year been more than 
usually industrious, having indulged us 
with no less than fifteen specimens of bis 
excellent and peculiar pencil. Among 
these, No. 21, the Campanile, Ducal Pa- 
lace, Bridge of Sighs, &c. at Venice, is 
that of the most consequence, and not be- 
ing such loaded specimens of architecture, 
at a distance, would give one the idea of 
Canaletti in water colours.—Nos. 24, 37, 
97, 130, and 158, are all equally excel- 
lent; and 106, Petrarch’s House at Acqua, 
is interesting both from the locale and 
the execution of the picture. 

Nos. 108 and 119, the Cathedrals of 
Rheims and of Amiens are admirably deli- 
neated by C. Wild; and the same artist 
has shown as much knowledge of colour- 
ing as he has of architectural detail in 
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153, Henry Vilth’s Chapel. The excel- 
lence of this artist is, that he never suffers 
the general effect of his picture to impair 
the accuracy of his detail; nor permits 
the correctness of his linear drawing to 
spoil the general tone of his picture. This * 
is a great and arare merit in architectural 
portraiture. 

Varley has given several drawings in 
his own peculiar style ; among which we 
consider No. 7, Barnes on the River 
Thames, as the best . there is a liveliness 
and fidelity about this picture that is very 
pleasant, and it is entirely divested of that 
harshness which sometimes distinguishes 
the productions of this artist. 

Copley Fielding rabks among the most 
industrious of the exhibition of this year. 
No. 42, the Sands at Brighton, at low 
water—51, Ben Lomond, from the upper 
part of the Loch—59, Ben Venue and 
the Trosachs—181, Southampton at sun- 
set, and Four Marine Subjects in 171, 
are all delightful specimens of the power 
and pencil of this artist.—No. ll, Smug- 
glers sinking their Cargo, by Austin, is a 
clever picture, in imitation of the style of 
Stanfield; and 35, the New Baths at Li- 
verpool, is good, and in a somewhat new 
Style. 

No. 17, the Temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, 
is in Havel’s best manner. 

No, 67, Interior of Durham Abbey, with 
a monkish procession on a high festival. 
Mr. Nash bas in this picture very cleverly 
availed himself of the contrast atlorded by 
the richness of ecclesiastical costume, and 
the sober tint of architectural; and has 
increased the splendour of this picture by 
the introduction of a sunlight, which 
helps and harmonizes the whole. 

No. 88, The Entrance to Oxford, by 
Turner, is a clever but a singular picture. 
It is too yellow for any sight that we ever 
beheld. 

No. 89, Glacier of Brenva, with Mont 
Blanc in the distance, by Nesfield. By 
the partial view which the artist has here 
given of his subject, he has increased 
its effect by leaving so much to the ima- 
gination. 

No. 94, a Study from Nature, of an old 
man who sailed with Captain Cook on his 
first voyage : W. Hunt. This, as a picture, 
is a Rembrandt-like performance; but the 
contemplation of such a portrait is inte- 
resting beyond the mere mechanical ex- 
cellence of the artist. The weather-beaten 
tar who had accompanied our great circum- 
navigator creates a sympathy, and finds 
an interest in the heart of every English- 
man, 

No. 159, Modern Greece, by J. D. Har- 
ding, is a very clever attempt, and a very 
effective picture. 

21 
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No. 196, The Masic Room in the Palace 
at Brighton, with the company and the 
King’s band assembled round his Majesty, 
is one of the best interiors, as to effect, 
that we have ever seen. 

No. 205, Cheapside, F. Nash, is a very 
effective picture; and the introduction of 
the state carriage and servants of the Lord 
Mayor, gives it a richness which greatly 
adds to the general effect. 

No. 253, Neptune's Grotto, Tivoli: W. 
Havel. This picture gives the spectator 
an idea of the correctness of Byron’s 
description, for it does indeed appear 
‘* horribly beautiful.”” We like to see the 
pencil of the painter and the pen of the 
poet exerted on the same subject, and the 
one used as the illustration of the other. 

No, 267, the Two Dromios : H. Richter. 
This is a very clever portraiture of these 
two characters—a great deal of drollery in 
their countenances—and the resemblance, 
though in different attitudes, perfect. 
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No. 271, is a Landscape, in S. F. Rob- 
son’s best style. 

No. 278, the Procession of the Flitch 
of Bacon would put us more in mind of 
Roman Triumph, were it not for the cos. 
tume, than of any domestic event. 

No. 344, the Proposal, I. Stephanoff, is 
avery clever picture. The solicitude of 
the mother, and congratulating counte. 
nance of one friend, and the jealousy of 
another, are admirably depicted. 

These are the principal pictures which 
struck us ia an attentive view of this in- 
teresting exhibition ; but we do not at all 
mean to say that they are the only ones 
worthy of attention. There are so many 
that possess merit, that, were we to detail 
them all, we might almost transcribe the 
catalogue. 

Mr. Lane’s great historical picture, Mr. 
Martin’s Nineveh, and the Exhibition of 
Portraits, in our next. 
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Royal Society December 20,—Papers 
were read as follows :—Researches to dis- 
cover the faculties of pulmonary absorp- 
tion with respect to charcoal. By G. 
Pearson, M.D. F.R.S.—A catalogue of 
Nebule and clusters of Stars in the sou- 
thern hemisphere, observed at Paramatta, 
in New South Wales. By James Dunlop, 
Esq. in a letter addressed to Sir Thomas 
M. Brisbane, Bart. Communicated by 
Mr. Herschell.—Jan. 10, 1828. On the 
life of plants and animals. By Sir G. 
Gibbs, M.D. F.R.S.—Observations on the 
comparative magnetic intensity shown by 
a horizontal needle at the bottom and 
on the tops of mountains at Port Bowen 
and Spitzbergen. By Captain Henry Fos- 
ter, R.N. P.R.S.—17. On Captain Parry’s 
and Lieutenant Foster's experiments on 
the velocity of sounds. By Dr. G. Moll, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Utrecht. Communicated 
by Captain Henry Kater, V.P.R.S.—An 
account of a series of experiments, made 
with a view to the construction of an 
achromatic telescope with a fluid con- 
cave lens, instead of the usual lens of 

_flint glass. In a letter addressed to the 
President. By P. Barlow, Esq. F.R.S.— 
24. On the structure and use of the Cap- 
sul Renales. By Sir Everard Home, Bt. 
V.P.R.S.—Abstract of a Meteorological 
Journal kept at Benares in the years 1824- 
25, and26; withremarks. By James Prin- 
sep, Esq. Communicated by Dr. Roget.— 
Description of a percussion rifle, igniting 
by a spring instead of a lock. By Lieut.- 
Col. Miller, F.R.S.—31. Feb. 7. An Ac- 
count of Trigonometrical Operations in 


the years 1821, 22, and 23, for deter- 
mining the ditierence of longitude be- 
tween the Royal Observatories of Paris 
and Greenwich. By Captain Henry Ka- 
ter, V.P.R.S.—14. On the mode in which 
the Nerves belonging to the organs of 
sense terminate. By Sir E. Home, Bart. 
V.P.R.S.—Experiments on heated iron, 
in reference to the magnetic and electric 
fluids. By William Ritchie, Esq. A.M. 
Rector of the Royal Academy of Tain. 
Communicated by Captain Sabine.—21- 
28. Account of the accident tothe packet 
ship the New York, from lightning. By 
Stewart Trail, M.D. of Liverpool. Com- 
municated by Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M.P. F.R.S.—March 6-13. On the deve- 
lopement of crystallization in trap. By 
Samuel Solly, Esq. F.R.S.—A paper on 
the phenomena of volcanoes, by Sir 
Humphry Davy, Bart. F.R.S. was read 
at the meeting of the Royal Society, 
March 20, 1828; and, on the 17th of 
April, another upon the height of the 
Aurora Borealis above the surface of the 
earth, and particularly of one seen on the 
29th of March, 18626: by John Dalton, 
F.R.S. The author observed, that opi- 
nions differed as to the elevation of the 
Aurora Borealis above the surface of the 
earth, and that this is a point which can 
be determined only by a series of accurate 
observations, to which end his observa- 
tions principally tended. A paper was 
also lately read containing an account 
of experiments on the elastic curve, by 
B. Bevan, Esq.—May 1. A paper was 
read, entitled, A description of a vertical 
Floating Collimator, and an account of 
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its application to astronomical observa- 
tions, with a circle, and with a zenith 
telescope. By Captain Henry Kater, 
V.P.R.S. The construction of the instru- 
ment is a material improvement on that 
of the horizontal floating collimator, of 
which an account was given by the author 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1825. Its superiority is derived from its 
adaptation to the vertical, instead of the 
horizontal position, by which the sources 
of error arising from the necessity of 
transferring the instrument to different 
sides of the observatory, and of taking 
the float out of the mercury and replacing 
it at each observation, are wholly obviat- 
ed, The vertical floating collimator bas 
the farther advantage of being adapted 
for use, not only with a circle, but also 
with a telescope, either of the refract- 
ing or reflecting kind. Such a teles- 
cope, furnished with a wire microme- 
ter, and directed to the zenith, becomes 
a zenith telescope, free from all the 
objections to which the zenith sector, 
and the zenith telescope, with a plumb- 
line, are liable. The instrument itself is 
supported on a square mahogany stand, 
which slides on two parallel beams, fixed 
atthe upper part of the observatory, in 
the direction of the meridian, and which 
has a circular aperture in the centre, 
guarded at its edge by a projecting rim of 
iron, to admit of the passage of the teles- 
cope. The telescope, which is forty in- 
ches long, is supported in the vertical po- 
sition by a bridge, connecting it with a 
circular iron ring, ten inches and six- 
tenths in diameter, which floats in mer- 
cury- The mercury is contained in a cir- 
cular iron trough, the central aperture of 
which is sufficiently large to allow of its 
turning freely round the rim which rises 
from the margin of the aperture of the 
stand. The object-glass of the telescope 
is placed at its lowest end, and its focus 
is occupied by a diaphragm, composed of 
two brass plates, each cut so as to form 
an angle of 135 deg. and placed opposite 
to each other, so that the angular points 
are brought to an accurate coincidence, 
thus leaving on each side intervening 
spaces, which form vertical angles of 45 
deg. each. The telescope below, whether 
belonging to a circle or a zenith telescope, 
is to be directed so that the image of 
these angles shall be bisected by the mi- 
crometer wire ; for which purpose the dia- 
phragm of the collimator is illuminated by 
a bull’s-eye lantern placed at a convenient 
distance upon one of the beams crossing 
the observatory ; the light being reflected 
downward by a plane mirror placed in a 
screen, with a suitable aperture imme- 
diately-above the collimator. The colli- 
mator is then to be turned half round in 
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‘azimuth, the motion being facilitated by 
‘rollers, and limited at its extent by two 


catches, which receive a projecting wire 
fixed to the outer circle of the trough, 
When in this situation, the observation of 
the diaphragm by the telescope, and the 
bisection of its angles, are to be repeated, 
and the mean of the two positions will in- 
dicate the exact point of the zenith. Mi- 
nute directions are given by the author 
for the construction of all the parts of the 
collimator, and for their proper adjust- 
ments ; together with an account of the 
precautions to be taken in the employ- 
ment of the instrument. The time re- 
quired for completing the determination 
of the zenith point by its means need not 
exceed two minutes; and if to this be 
added the time necessary for a second set 
of observations of the same kind, for the 
purpose of verification, and of a nearer 
approach to accuracy, the whole time re- 
quired will not be more than five minutes, 
during which it is not probable that any 
sensible disturbance can have taken place 
in the position of the instrument from 
changes of temperature, Tables are 
given containing registers of numerous 
series of experiments made, both by the 
author and by several of his friends, with 
a view to determine the stability of the 
instrument, and the degree of reliance 
that can be placed in the results. In the 
first series, out of sixty independent de- 
terminations of the zenith point, there are 
twenty-five, the error of each of which 
does not exceed one-tenth of a second ; 
thirty-seven under two-tenths; forty- 
seven under three-tenths ; fifty-five under 
four-tenths ; three between four and five- 
tenths; and two a little above half a se- 
cond, But the author thinks it probable 
that the greater part of these errors, mi- 
nute as they are, must be attributed to 
want of power in the micrometer, which 
power is directly as the focal length of 
the object-glass, or mirror, of the teles- 
cope to which it is attached, and which 
necessarily limits the precision of which 
it is capable.—May 8th, a communica- 
tion was read to the society, containing 
some particulars of the earthquake felt 
in the Netherlands, and ia some of the 
frontier towns of France, on the 23d of 
February last. Extracted from a letter 
to Captain Sabine, from Professor Quete- 
let, Director of the Royal Observatory at 
Brussels. Another communication was 
also read, giving an accovet of some 
particulars concerning an earthquake ex- 
perienced at Bogota and in the Cordil- 
lera between Bogota and Popayan, on the 
16th of November, 1827, and the follow- 
ing days. Contained in a letter from Co- 


lonei Patrick Campbell, Secretary of Le- 
gation, to James Bandinel, Esq. of the 
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Foreign Office. Communicated by Cap- 
tain Sabine. 

Zovlogical Society—The anniversary 
meeting of this society was held last 
month. The Marquess of Lansdowne in 
the chair. Many of the most zealous 
supporters of the establishment were pre- 
sent, and took an active part in the pro- 
ceedings of the day. Among them were 
the Duke of Somerset, the Earls of Darn- 
ley and Carnarvon, Viscount Gage, 
Lords Auckland and Stanley, the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, Sir Everard Home, 
Mr. B. Wall, M.?. Mr. Croker, M.P. 
Mr. C. Barclay, M. P. the Presidents of 
the Royal and Geological Societies, Gene- 
ral Thornton, Captains Yorke, R.N. and 
Sabine, R.A., Messrs. Marsden, Cole- 
brooke, Tooke, Hoblyn, Warre, Barnard, 
Pepys, D. Barton, Rev. Messrs. Stanley 
and Hope, Drs. Waring, Pacifico, Har- 
wood, Barton, the ‘Treasurer and Secre- 
tary, &c. &c. After the usual routine 
business was concluded, a report from 
the council was read by the active and 
able Secretary, giving a detailed account 
of the finances of the Society during the 
preceding year, and of the works com- 
pleted and in progress at the Gardens in 
the Regent’s Park. Upwards of two 
hundred living animals, most of them of 
interest and rare occurrence, were stated 
to be now on view in the Gardens, ex- 
clusive of a considerable number of wild 
fowl and gallinaceous birds, which were 
preserved in the lake and islands in the 
Park, the use of which had been lately 
granted to the Society by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. The num- 
ber of members on the books was stated 
to exceed eight hundred ; and the Secre- 
tary announced, that since the commence- 
ment of the meeting, several additional 
names of candidates had been proposed : 
among them, those of the Duke of Wel- 
lington andthe Earl of Harrowby. The 
report concluded, by recommending to 
the meeting a series of regulations, by 
which the amusements and advantages of 
the establishment might be opened to the 
public at a fixed price of admission, 
during certain days of the week ; and at 
the same time the privileges of the mem- 
bers be secured as far as may be con- 
sistent with the interests of the Society. 
The report, which seemed to give univer- 
sal satisfaction, was unanimously con- 
firmed. The meeting then proceeded to 
the election of the council and officers for 
the ensuing year, and the following were 
elected :—Marquess of Lansdowne (Pre- 
sident); Dake of Somerset, V. P.; Earl 
of Darnley, V.P.; Earl of Egremont, 
V.P; Earl of Mountcharles, M.P.; Vis- 
count Gage; Lord Auckland, V.P.; Lord 
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Stanley, M.P. V.P.; Sir Everard Home, 
Bart.; Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart. ; Hon. 
George Agar Ellis, M.P.; Edward Bar. 
nard, Esq.; J. E. Bicheno, Esq.; H. P. 
Colebrooke, Esq. ; Rev. Dr. Goodenough ; 
Thomas Hoblyn, Esq. ; Rev. Dr. Raffles ; 
Joseph Sabine, Esq. Treasurer; Simon 
Taylor, Esq. ; N. A. Vigors, Esq. Secre- 
tury ; C. Baring Wall, Esq. M.P. V.P. 

Society for the translation of Oriental 
Horks.—From the liberal support already 
received, the subscriptions amounting to 
1099/. 7s. per annum, the Committee feel 
assured of the most important results 
being produced by this undertaking. To 
accelerate, improve, and complete the ob- 
jects developed in the prospectus, corre- 
sponding committees are establishing in 
various parts of Asia. The Royal Asiatic 
Society, several directors of the East In- 
dia Company, and the English Universi- 
ties, have severally stepped forward in 
favour of the plan. It has been commu- 
nicated to Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and the 
Barbary States, whence assistance of 
every kind may be anticipated; particu- 
larly in rare mavuscripts and other pro- 
ductions which are likely to throw a light 
upon the earliest ages of the world, and 
upon the religions, customs, manners, 
and pursuits of its inhabitants at all 
times. 

College of Physicians.—This body, fol- 
lowing the example of other public insti- 
tutions, has begun a series of evening 
meetings, at which subjects of interest to 
science are discussed. At the first, Sir H. 
Halford read a paper on Tic Douloureux. 
The rooms, in the college, were nume- 
rously attended by persons eminent in va- 
rious professions and literary pursuits. 
This isa stirring among the dry bones 
indeed. 

Linnean Society.—March 4. A commu- 
nication was read from the Rev. L. Je- 
nyns, ‘* On the distinctive characters of 
two British species of plecotus, supposed 
to have been confounded under the name 
of long-eared bat.” A new bat, found ad- 
hering to the bark of a pollard willow, 
and which the author names brevimanus, 
is discriminated in this memoir from 
acuitus, which, together with barbastel- 
lus, make up Geoffroy’s sub-genus ple- 
cotus of the vespertilionidz. ‘The differ- 
ence in absolute size, in the relative pro- 
portions of the parts, in the colour, and 
in the apparent habits, seem to require 
the making it a distinct species —18. The 
death of Sir James Edward Smith, who 
had held the highly honourable situation 
of president of this society from its first 
establishment in 1768, having been com- 
municated to the meeting, it was imme- 
diately adjourned. 
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Evening meetings of the Royal Institution 
ef Great Britain.—March 21. A detailed 
and experimental account of the nature of 
paper and paper-making was given by Mr. 
Millington, during which he manufactured 
paper by hand, and then referred to some 
very large and beautiful models of the 
machines by which paper is now made 
of fine quality and interminable length. 
Specimens of the manufacture hung from 
the gallery of the theatre to the floor, and 
the whole account was of a highly inte- 
resting nature. Some experiments on 
shadows were made in the library, and 
numerous fine engravings laid upon the 
tables.—28. Dr. Harwood gave an illas- 
trated account of the structure and eco- 
nomy of the Greenland whale. He point- 
ed out particularly the extraordiaary cha- 
racter of this animal disguised as a fish, 
and explained the various points in its 
structure by numerous fine specimens 
from the museums of the Zoological So- 
ciety and Mr. Brookes, as well as from 
his own collection. Some very curious 
puppet figures and masks from Java, be- 
longing to Lady Raffles, were laid upon 
the library tables ; also several specimens 
of palms, of different kinds; and other 
Eastern products.—No meetings took 
place on April 4th and 11lth.—April 18. 
The theory of watch and clock escape- 
ments was entered into by Mr. Ainger, 
and explained by models of the four 
grand divisions, namely, the recoil, the 
dead beat, the detached, and the remon- 
toire escapements. The one lately con- 
structed by Mr, Hardy was exhibited and 
described, and an account given of its 
performance. A fine model in wax of 
that extraordinary parasite plant the 
Rafilesia Arnoldi was placed in the li- 
brary, with many other objects of interest 
in Natural tHistory. — On the 25th of 
April Mr. Sievier, the sculptor, gave a 
practical account, from the table of the 
theatre, of the various processes resorted 
to in his department of the Fine Arts. 
Around him were models in clay, casts in 
plaster, blocks of marble, some partly cut, 
some with the perfect form given to them, 
upon which he and his workman illus- 
trated the different processes accordingly 
as they were described. In the library 
were numerous specimens in the natural 
history of animals and vegetables, and 
also some curious minerals; and there 
were also two hundred volumes of me- 
dical books, presented by Dr. Nicholl, 
and intended by him as the nucleus of 
a medical library in the Institution.— 
May 2d and 9th. Mr. Knowles on the 
rise, progress, and present state of naval 
architecture, took a luminous historical 
view of the gradual steps by which Eng- 


land acquired and maintained that proud 
dominion of the seas to which the Insular 
situation and the energies and enterprise 
of her sons seems essentially to have con- 
tributed; and concluded with a view of 
the important improvements in naval ar- 
chitecture by Sir Robert Seppings, which 
were admirably developed by very beau- 
tiful models, Mr. Knowles also ‘took 
occasion to remark upon the share which 
the Earl Spencer had taken in the fur- 
therance of this important national ob- 
ject, while at the head of the Admiralty, 
and alluded to the important services 
which Science in the hands of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy had conferred upon the ma- 
ritime world by the improvement of the 
sheathing of ships’ bottoms.—16th, The 
consideration of another branch of the 
philosophy of sound was this evening 
taken up experimentally; Mr. Faraday 
delivering the account and performing 
the experiments, but referring to Mr. 
Wheatstone as his authority in these 
matters, Musical sound is distinguished 
from mere noise by what is called its pitch, 
a quality which makes it amenable to the 
laws of melody and harmony. It appears 
that the pitch depends altogether upon 
the number of elementary impulses which 
are always necessary to produce sound, 
and also upon their constancy. If the 
number of impulses are less than thirty 
in a second, no audible sound is pro- 
duced ; above that number, very grave 
sounds are sensible, and, as the number 
is increased, the sounds become more and 
more acute, until they are as numerous 
as about fourteen thousand in a second, 
above which the sounds are so high as to 
be not generally audible. Gallileo first 
proved the nature of this my of sound ; 
his reasoning was stated and his experi- 
ments repeated. Hooke added some very 
excellent facts of the same kind, making 
his experiments with teethed wheels re- 
volving against card, In more modern 
times, Professor Robison showed that im- 
pulses impressed upon mere air produced 
exactly the same effects, and pitch; and 
finally Caymard de la Tours Syren was 
shown an instrument well calculated to 
tell the exact number of impulses re- 
quired in a second to produce any given 
tone. After this, the nature of the Munt 
Harmonica and Mol harmonica, two mu- 
sical instruments recently invented in 
Germany, were explained, and the powers 
of the latter exhibited by the Messrs. 
Shultz, who performed several pieces 
upon the instrument. In the library, 
amongst many other things, was one of 
Mr. John Taylor's rain-guages, which was 
set in action by a small stream of water ; 
and a specimen of the stearine or hardened 
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tallow, recently prepared by M. Gay Lus- 
sac as & substitute for wax in cand 

Bones of the Mammoth.—The fossil re- 
mains of this colossal animal, lately dis- 
covered by our countrymen in the Burman 
empire, imbedded with those of the rhi- 
noceros, ruminating animals, tortoises, 
and crocodiles, have given rise to much 
curious speculation among the geologists 
of France. It seems, that up to this mo- 
ment the mammoth’s bones had never 
been found in equatorial regions. It was 
thought, therefore, to have been designed 
by nature to inhabit cold countries, like 
the fossil elephant which was discovered 
entire on the banks of the Lena, covered 
with a thick coat of fur. 

Captain Clapperton.—The late Captain 
Clapperton, whose loss is now the subject 
of such deep and general regret, was a 
fine man of about six feet in height, 
with a high and commanding forehead, 
and an undaunted, yet pleasing and intel- 
ligent expression of countenance. Pre 
vious to his death, at the age of thirty- 
eight, be was reduced to a mere skeleton. 
The return of his servant, Richard Lan- 
der, and the preservation of his papers, 
may be deemed little less than miraculous; 
and a remarkable fact is mentioned as 
having led to his escape. An attempt had 
been made to poison him ; and it appears 
that by some fortunate chance it failed 
to affect him; which when the natives 
saw, their superstitious notions were ex- 
cited in his behalf. They believed that he 
bore a charined life, and was protected by 
the Great Being ; in consequence of which, 
they not only treated him better, but suf- 
fered him to depart. The King of Badagry, 
however, demanded and obtained for his 
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ransom goods to the amount of 61/., name- 
ly, guns, powder, romals, taffety, &c.— 
Lander’s own wanderings, between April 
1827, andJanuary 1826, are not the least 
extraordinary portion of this interesting 
adventure; and, inthe midst of all his 
difficulties and dangers, be contrived to 
conceal a watch of his late master’s, which 
was originally meant to be presented by 
Captain Clapperton to the Sultan Bello, 
on taking leave of that faithless ruler. 
The route taken by Lander, on his return 
to the coast, differed a good deal from 
that which he followed with Captain Clap- 
perton in going up the country. He tra- 
velled seventeen days in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction, endeavouring to trace if 
the Niger fell into the river of Benin; 
and if he could escape by descending that 
stream. He was compelled, however, to 
abandon this project, being pursued by 
the Fellatahs, with the design of murder-: 
ing him. He traversed parts of Housa, 
Nyfie, Hio, and other countries utterly 
unknown to Europeans: and, finally, made 
his perilous way to Bodagry, as we have 
related. Lander is a compact, well-built 
young man, apparently of twenty-six or 
twenty-eight years of age, and about five 
feet six or seven inches in height. His 
countenance may be styled handsome, 
and possesses considerable intelligence and 
expression. He looks fresh and well 
after his arduous journey; and his mo- 
dest, though unembarrassed demeanour 
and manners, add much to the interest 
which must be very generally felt in his 
behalf. He is preparing a journal of bis 
travels, which will be added to the narra- 
tive of his late master and friend. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES, 


FRANCE. 

Works of Mechanism and Invention.— 
Ata time when an exposition of articles of 
mechanism and industry is about to take 
place in London, the following account 
of the last in Paris for 1627 may not be 
unattractive. The following is an extract 
from the circular published by authority. 

** Sir,—By an ordinance of the 4th of 
October last, his Majesty bas fixed the 
opening of a general exposition of the pro- 
ducts of industry, in his palace of the 
Louvre, for the Ist of August next. By 
your zealous co-operation in the execu- 
tion of this ordinance, you will fulfil the 
intentions of his Majesty, whose solicitude 
in favour of national industry cannot fail 
to inspire a new emulation in artists and 
manufacturers. The happy effects pro- 
duced by the preceding expositions, are 
also powerful motives for believing that 


the approaching exhibition will be as 
brilliant as its nature will permit; and | 
rely on your care for your department oc- 
cupying in it a distinguished rank, in pro- 
sche» to the resources of its industry. 

he instructions that you are to follow are 
the same as for the last, of which I en- 
close a copy : you will be good enough to 
conform to it, as well as to what I am about 
toadd. As it is prescribed by Article II. 
of the ordinance of the 4th of October, 
that nothing shall be admitted but what 
has been approved by a jury of the de- 
partment, this must be rigorously ob- 
served, and nothing must be admitted but 
what is well manufactured, or of great 
utility, and of a merit easily appreciated. 
All the articles that have been admitted 
must be sent at once to the Louvre, and 
not later than the 20th of June. The Go- 


vernment will pay the carriage. It will 
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not have escaped you, sir, that according 
to Article III. of the ordinance, you are to 
transmit to me, on the recommendation of 
the jury, the names of those artists, and 
even common workmen, who, by any in- 
ventions or improvements not susceptible 
of being exhibited at the Loavre, may have 
contributed to the progress of manufac. 
tures since 1823; in order that, if thought 
worthy, they may participate in the re- 
compenses that the King has promised, 
‘ Signed) CORBIERE. 
(Countersigned) Sirimys pe Marinnac.” 

In order to make room for the exhibi- 
tion, government had four temporary gal- 
leries constructed at the four angles of the 
court of the Louvre, the expense of 
which was 20,000/. The first contained 
the bronzes, objects in gold, silver, and 
plated—crystal, mosaics, china, &c. The 
second, drapery, flannels, linen and 
woollen cloths, muslins, cambric, table- 
linen, printed stuffs, &c. The third, up- 
holstery, sculptured and moulded orna- 
ments, typography, engraving, and every 
thing relative to the art of design—artifi- 
cial flowers, lamps, &c. The fourth, 
chemical products, wax and tallow can- 
dies, alimentary substances, perfumery, 
pottery, hemp, linen, cotton, and woollen 
thread, carriages, &c.—5. In the hall of 
Henry IV. on the ground-floor of the pa- 
lace, were machines and instruments for 
agriculture, manufactures, and the arts, 
all articles of iron, steel, and tin—6. On 
the same floor, marbles. On the landing 
of the staircase, optical and other instru- 
ments, church-clocks, &c.—7. On the first 
floor, clocks, watches, &c. — 8, 9, 10. 
Shawls and cachemeres.—11. Carpets and 
musical instruments. — 12. Ditto, plate- 
glass, and the produce of the Royal Soci- 
ety at the Savonnerei, for spinning and 
weaving long wool, to imitate the English 
bombazeens, poplins, &c.—13. Silks, oil- 
cloths.—14. Ditto, blinds and gauzes.— 
15, 16,17, 18. In these four rooms were 
contained jewellery, cutlery, surgical in- 
struments, fire-arms, swords, and the ta- 
pestries of the royal manufacture of the 
Gobelins and Beauvais, and articles ma- 
nufactured at the Deaf and Dumb School. 
On the landing of the staircase, various 
instruments.—19, 20. Organs and musi- 
cal instruments, especially pianos, bil- 
liard-tables, carpets, and oil-cloths.—21. 
The remainder of the objects of the same 
kind as those contained in the Hal! of 
Henry IV. The progress of the useful 
arts in France has been rapid of late. The 
number of exhibitors was 1631, some of 
whom furnished each as many as fifty ar- 
ticles. 

Parisian Industry—About eighteen hun- 
dred quintals of bronze are annually used 
in Paris, in the construction of orna- 


mental works. The value of the works 
when produced has been estimated at 
5,254,000 francs (21,8752): being about 
ten times the value of the raw material. 

Litanus.—The various places about Li- 
banus, and among others the villages of 
Ben, Antouria, St. Antoine(also called Co- 
shaga), Kafarsan, Aya, Bakera, and Edea, 
have lately been visited by M. Ch. Guys, 
one of the French vice-consuls, who is 
about to communicate to the French Aca- 
demy the result of his researches, 

Population and Journals. — A curi- 
ous and detailed statement of the po- 
pulation of the various towns, cities, 
and countries of the world, accompa- 
nied with a correspondent statement of 
the number of periodical publications, ap- 
pears in a late number of the * Revue 
Encyclopédique.” The general result to 
which the calculator comes, is as fol- 
lows :— 

Population. Numb. of 


Journals, 
Anglo-American Confedera- 
tion, or the United States 
of North America . . . 11,600,000 B00 
English Monarchy. . . « 142,180,000 578 
Total of the States of English 
a. 2 «. o. & oe Te 153,780,000 1378 
Total of all the other States 
inthe World ..... 583,220,000 1700 


Balloons.—M. Braun, the professor of 
the German language in the Polytechnic 
school at Paris, has addressed a letter to 
the French government, accompanied 
with a plan of an aerostatic machine, ca- 
pable of receiving any wished-for direc- 
tion. The letter and plan have been re- 
ferred to the Académie des Sciences ; and 
the Academy has appointed a commission 
to inquire into the merit of the invention. 

M. Lamartine.—M. de Lamartine, one 
of the most harmonious of the French 
poets, like Lord Byron, has chosen Italy 
for his residence, and sends only the tones 
of his lyre to his countrymen, who re- 
proach him for having abandoned his na- 
tive soil. He has totally renounced diplo- 
matic affairs. 

Geography.—The Geographical Society 
of Paris has caused its programmes to be 
translated into English, for the purpose of 
being circulated all over the world by the 
English and American periodical publica- 
tions. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mont Blanc.—M. Roger, an officer of 
engineers, in the service of the Swiss con- 
federation, has lately taken means to as- 
certain with great exactness the height of 
Mont Blanc above the Lake of Geneva, 
and the height of the Lake of Geneva 
above the sea. The result of bis measure- 
ments is, that the suinmit of Mont Blanc 
is nearly 4435 metres, or about 14,542 
English feet, above the lake of Geneva, 
and that the Lake of Geneva is 367 metres, 
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or about 1233 English feet, above the sea; 
and, consequently, that Mont Blanc is 
4811 metres, or about 15,775 English fect, 
above the level of the sea. 

DENMARK. 

Meteorology.—An ioteresting and able 
investigation into the supposed changes in 
the meteorological constitution of the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth, during the histo- 
rical period, bas been made by M. Schow, 
Professor of Botany in the University of 
Copenhagen; and after an extensive ex- 
amination of all that the ancients have 
left us, connected with their botany and 
agriculture, compared with our present 
experience on those subjects, the author 
thinks himself entitled to essume, that the 
climate of Greece and Italy, like that of 
Palestine and Egypt, has undergone no im- 
portant change since ancient times. But 
if, on account of the later harvest, and the 
possible growth of the beech trees in the 
Roman plains, we might be led to the opi- 
nion, that formerly the climate had been a 
little colder than now, the difference will 
hardly come up to one or two degrees, aud 
will not be greater than might be occasion- 
ed by the cultivation of the north of Eu- 
rope. 

Danish Periodical Press. — The first 
journal published in Denmark was in the 
year 1644. This was soon followed by 
several others, one of which was in verse ! 
There are at present eighty periodical 
works, daily, weekly, monthly, ard quar- 
terly, published in that country, seventy 
of which are in the Danish language. 

GERMANY. 

The number of the new works that have 
been published at the last Easter fair at 
Leipzig, as stated in the annual fair cata- 
logue, amounts to 3234, viz. :— 2852 
books, including smaller works, as pam- 
phlets ; 191 novels and tales ; 37 drama- 
tic pieces, whole collections counting each 
for one number; 116 maps, globes, Kc.; 
33 musical works; 5 games. The books 
in foreign modern languages, exclusive of 
the preceding list, amount to 336. As 
works eminently good, Professor Beck 
mentions, Ehrenberg’s Natural-Histori- 
cal Journey in Egypt; Mailath’s History 
of the Magyari (Hungarians); Lanci- 
zolle’s History of the Rise of the Prussian 
Monarchy; Salvandy’s History of King 
Sobiesky. The number of publishers is 
stated at 401.— Beck's Repertorium. 

Somnamlulism.—The celebrated Profes- 
sor Hufeland, in his Medical Journal, men- 
tions the case of a girl in Silesia, who has 
fallen into a lethargy, which has lasted 
two years and four months. When this 
curious disease first seized her, she was 
unable to open her eyes when she awoke ; 
and when questioned by the persons about 
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her, respecting her malady, she conld not 
articulate, but dropped tears indicative of 
the unhappy state she was in. As the 
disease advanced, a slight motion in the 
fingers marked the approach of conscious- 
ness. The moment she has swallowed a 
little milk, or other light nourishment, 
she sinks into slumber again. Her strength 
has sensibly diminished, and it is thought 
she cannot live much longer. Dr. Hufe- 
land states, that this malady is much more 
common of late than formerly. 
IFALY. 

Grafting.—The Philogeorgic Society of 
Naples has offered a prize of twenty-five 
sequins to the author of the best paper on 
the following question :—‘*'To establish, 
by facts, if the graft occasions any modi- 
fication of the plant grafted; and, vice 
versa, if the plant exercises any influence 
on the organization of the graft; with 
respect to plants and grafts of the same, 
or of different species and forms.” The 
prize is to be adjudged in the year 1829. 

Baths of Pietrapola in Corsica.—The 
baths of Pictrapola are situate on a little 
bill in the district of Fiumorbo. They are 
discovered from a distance by the volume 
of hot vapour which ascends from the 
springs, and by the tents and arbours 
erected in their vicinity. For every tent 
or arbour erected, the proprietor of the 
soil demands about fifteen pence, and they 
who will not or cannot afford to pay this 
sun, take up their quarters along the path 
which leads from the commandant’s cot- 
tage to the platform. The poorer sort 
are satisfied with a piece of canvass 
stretched upon two or three poles. ‘The 
neighbouring country has been already 
nearly stripped of wood to erect arbours, 
and it will very soon be necessary to trans- 
port poles and boughs from a great dis- 
tance. The hot springs bubble out of the 
sides of the bill at different heights, and 
flow down into the river which runs along 
atits base. One of these, which fills the 
two large reservoirs or basins in which 
the menand women bathe separately, flows 
out horizontally and with great force from 
the ruins of an ancient conduit. Its tem- 
perature is 444 degrees of Reaumnr. The 
baths have no roof, except a temporary one 
of green boughs erected to keep out the 
rain or sun, and too low to suffer the 
bathers to stand upright upon the step 
which runs round the bath. Each of these 
baths is capable of containing twenty-four 
persons atatime. As the water flows into 
it immediately from the spring, the tem- 
perature is so high that persons are not 
able to endure it above twelve or fifteen 
minutes, when they rush out, bathed ia 
perspiration, to breathe in the tent. Be- 


tween these large baths and the plain be- 
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low, other springs form on both sides of 
the path small muddy ponds, through 
which the air constantly escapes in bub- 
bles. it is curious enough that the inva- 


lids who visit these springs for their health 
are generally so turbulent that soldiers 
are necessary to keep them in order. 


— —-— 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


«« The sudden decay of some of the elm 
trees in front of St. Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge,” says a correspondent of the 
Suffolk Chronicle, ‘having excited the 
public attention, and given rise to a va- 
riety of erroneous opinions respecting its 
cause, I am induced to offer afew remarks 
upon this subject (the result of personal 
observation and experiment), as it is one 
of deep interest to all who possess. wood- 
Jands and ornamental plantations. It ap- 
pears to be a prevailing opinion in the vi- 
cinity of Cambridge, that when the roots 
of a tree penetrate the gault, or blue clay, 
which extends over a large portion of the 
county, and in geological position lies im- 
mediately below the clialk, they cease to 
derive nourishment, avd soon perish; but 
sufficient satisfactory evidence not having 
been adduced upon this point, | give no 
credit to the hypothesis, having in repeat- 
ed instances found the real source of evil 
to proceed from the same cause as in the 
trees above alluded to, as well as in some 
which have perisbed in the plantations of 
Madingley Park, Their death has been 
decidedly occasioned by the ravages of a 
small beetle, of the genus Sycolytus, and 
of the species ewphatically termed destruc- 
tor, This insect penetrates the bark till it 
reaches the alburnum, or soft wood. It is 
in this portion of the tree, and the inner 
bark or liber contiguous to it, that thevital 
principle more especially resides; and here 
the female insect works her way for about 
two inches, in a direction parallel to the 
surface, and in her progress deposits nu- 
merous eggs. About September these are 
hatched into the grab or larva state, and 
from this period the work of destruction 
commences. The young grubs eat their 
way into the alburnum and liber, at right 
angles to the chaunel formed by the parent 
iusect, and in parallel lines to each other’s 
progress. Thus very considerable patches 
are totally deprived of vitality, and it will 
be readily understood that when a tree 
has numerous wounds of this nature in a 
part'so important to its functions, the cir- 
enlation of its sap woul, be so impeded as 
to cause its immediate decay. From Sep- 
tember to March, by removing a portion 
of the bark, the larva may be found of the 
size and much resembling the nut maggot ; 
and about the latter end of May the per- 
fect insects begin to make their appear- 
ance. These soon eat their way through 
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the bark, and in June and July may be ob- 
served busily employed in preparing to 
deposit a fresh stock of eggs, for the pro- 
pagation of a new brood of grubs, the batr 
bingers of destruction for the ensuing year. 
When a tree has perished, they no longer 
lay their eggs in it, but proceed to those in 
its immediate vicinity (a remarkable in- 
stance of which is exemplified in their ra- 
vages at Madingley), which are destroyed 
with greater facility, as the increase of 
the species is very rapid, and their num- 
bers compensate for their diminutive size, 
eighty thousand being sometimes found in 
asingletree. By carefully examining the 
bark, it may be readily ascertained which 
trees are infected. The bark will appear 
perforated with small holes in various 
parts, and little patches, similar to fine 
sawdust, will be found upon its rough sur- 
face and at the foot of the tree. This ex- 
amination should take place whilst the 
insect is in the larva state; and if the evil 
has proceeded far, the tree should be im- 
mediately cut down, and every portion of 
the bark taken off. Even this operation 
is not sufficient to destroy the enemy !—- 
the bark must be burned. But where the 
tree is only slightly infected, it may be 
done over with the oil of tar. This (as 1 

have found) will penetrate the bark, and 
destroy all the larva lying towards the 
surface. April is perhaps the best time of 
the year for this operation, as the perfect 
insects are then working their way towards 
the surface, and will be obliged to eat 
through the bark freshly imbrued with the 
liquid. Those healthy trees in the vicinity 
of the infected, which it is a particular ob- 
ject to preserve, ought likewise to be sub- 
jected to the same process, as an effectual 
preservative against the approaches of the 
insect. It has been suggested that some 
mineral poison, as corrosive sublimate, 
might be advantageously mixed with the 
oil of tar; but I am not prepared to say 
whether the tree itself would not be in- 
jured by such an ingredient; the experi- 
ment has not been tried, and the test of 
experience will alone determine. Those 
who may wish for farther information re- 
specting the form and characters of this 
insect, will find an elaborate description 
of it, together with an admirable figure 

given by Mr. Cuztis in his [lustrations of 
British Entomology, No.1], fig. 43. There 
is also an able paper upon its habits, and 
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a detailed account of the destruction it has 
occasioned among the elms in St. James's 
Park, published by Mr. M‘Leasy in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 1824, 
page 106. Specimens of the insect, and 
portions of the bark exhibiting its very 
curious progress, | shall be happy t» show 
in illustration of these remarks, which are 
with deference offered with a view to ex- 
cite the attention of those interested, and 
to provoke farther inquiry into this highly 
important subject; and I am more espe- 
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cially inclined to do so, as the pest appears 
to be widely spreading in this neighbour- 
hood, and, if not timely checked, we may 
soon expect to see its destructive effects 
visible in some of the ornamental trees in 
the justly admired walks of the University ; 
nor will this fear be considered imaginary 
when it is stated that a similar insect, a 
few years since, caused such devastation 
in the Hartz Forest in Germany, As threat- 
ened to suspend the mining operations of 
that extensive district.” 





USEFUL ARTS. 


Steam- Boat.—A new steam-boat lately 
erformed her first voyage from Rother- 
bithe to Woolwich, with improved paddle- 
wheels, constructed on a new principle of 
obviating resistance from fluids. By the 
paddle-wheels hitherto used no increase 
of velocity is gained by the increase of 
power of the steam-engine, these having a 
maximum of velocity, beyond which a 
vessel cannot be propelled by them, what- 
ever or however bigh the power may be ; 
as for instance, a proportioned vesse! and 
load, with a twenty-horse steam-engine, 
would be propelled by them with as great 
velocity as with a thousand-horse power 
steam-engine. But by the improved pad- 
dle-wheels any velocity desired is gained, 
according to the power of the steam- 
engine. Thus, then, navigation can be 
carried by a velocity of thirty, forty, sixty, 
or a hundred miles an hour. The new 
paddle-wheels will also avoid the loss of 
power and the disturbance of the water, 
which all the others in use occasion; and 
the unpleasant shaking or vibration caused 
in vessels by the working of any other 
paddle-wheels, will likewise be entirely 
obviated by these. The ingenious inven- 
tor, Lieut. Andrew Skene, of the Royal 
Navy, has lately taken out a patent for his 
paddle-wheels, and the boat fitted with 
them lies for the inspection of scientific 
men at Rotherhithe. 

Naval invention.—One of the students 
of naval architecture (Mr. Chatfield) ap- 
pointed to accompany the late experimen- 
tal squadron on a cruise of observation, 
has invented a Nauropometer, an instru- 
ment to measure a ship's inclination, 
which exhibits the angles of pitching and 
rolling at one view. It consists of two 
semicircles, placed at right angles to each 
other ; the upper edge of one, when a ship 
has a rotatory motion, constantly works 
against the lower edge of the other, and 
both arcs are graduated sufficiently to 
meet the most extreme cases of a ship’s 
oscillation. The smaller semicircle is de- 
licately suspended on gimbles, similarly 
to the mariner’s compass, so that the 


plane of this semicircle will always hang 
in a vertical position. The larger semi- 
circle forms part of the frame of the in- 
strument, and, being fixed in some con- 
venient part of the ship, partakes of the 
ship’s movement; consequently, when a 
vessel rolls, the outer semicircle traverses 
over the balanced one, which, as it is gra- 
duated, shows the degrees of rolling. 
Should the vessel have a pitching motion, 
the larger semicircle will move over the 
smaller in a fore-and-aft direction, and 
the degrees marked on its lower edge will 
indicate the angle of pitching. 

Stay-sails. —The patent stay-sails in- 
vented by Sir Henry Heathcote appear 
likely to cume into general use, the com- 
manders of those ships in which they have 
been used having reported favourably of 
them. They are represented to be greatly 
superior to the common stay-sails, both 
in efficiency and convenience. The Ame- 
ricans have adopted them, after a trial in 
the frigate Brandy-wine, and they were 
taken by the frigates built at New York 
for the Greek, Brazilian, and Colombian 
governments. 

New Method of lighting large Apart- 
ments.—Mr. Locatelli, a mechanician of 
Venice, has invented a new process for 
lighting public halls. The process has 
completely succeeded, and leaves nothing 
to be desired. The light of several lan- 
terns is concentrated on an opening in the 
middle of the hall (probably the ceiling), 
and falls upon a system of footy plano- 
concave, which fill the opening (a foot in 
diameter), and distribute through the 
apartment rays which issue divergingly. 
From the centre, or pit, nothing is per- 
ceived but the lenses, which resemble a 
chafing-dish of burning coals, illuminat- 
ing the whole house, without dazzling or 
fatiguing the eye. Besides the advantage 
of being more equal and soft, the light is 
more intense than that of a chandelier ; 
and there is not a spot in the hall where 
one cannot see to read with the greatest 
facility. 
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PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


J. B. Lowry, of Excter, for improvements ta the 
manufacture of hats and bonnets.—Mareh 25, 1883. 
E. Cowper, of Clapham-road Place, Surrey. tor 
improvements in culting paper. —March °6, 1828. 
. De Fourville, of Piccadilly, for improvements 
on filtering apparatus.—March 26, 18@8. 

T. Lawes, of Ure Strand, for an improved thread, 
to be used in the manufacture of the article com- 
monly called bobbin-net lace.—March 20, 1898. 

H, Marriott, of Fleet street, and A. Siebe, of 


Princes-s for —— in hydraulic 
machines.—March 2y, 1823. 

P. Taylor, of Hollinwood, for improvements in 
machinery for hackling, dressing, or combing flax, 
— —l tow, and other fibrous materials.—Mareh oy, 
J. Davis, of Leman.street, Goodman's Fields, for 
an improvement in boiling or evaporating solution 
of sugar, and other liquids—conununicated by a 
foreigner.—March 20, 188. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and 1 of Gloucester Cathe- 

dral, Part l. 12s, and U. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Robert Burns. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 1 vol. 8vo, 12s, 

Memoirs of the Great Lord Burghley. By the 
Rev. Dr. Nares, 4to. 3I. Ss. 

Commentaries on the Lite and Reign of Charles 1. 
By I. D’Israeli, Bvo. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Lectures of Sir Astiey Cooper, Bart. Vol. III. 
Bro. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Living and the Dead. By a Country Curate, 
Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras. 
Part {. U. 5s. 4to. 

The Magazine of Natural History, and Journal 
of Zoology, Botany. Mineralogy, Geology, &c. By 
J.C. Loudon, F.L.S. No.1. 3s, 6d. 

A Treatise on the Valuation of Property for the 
Poor’s Rate, &c. By T. S. Bayldon. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays on the Nature, Causes, and Effects, of 
National Antipathies; on Credulity, and ou Enthu- 
siasm ; with an Historical Review of the Revolu- 
tions of Empires, from the earliest ages to the death 
of Alexander the Great. By R. Otley. 

Ano authentic Narrative of the sufferings of George 
Richard Cosse, as a prisoner in France, during the 
Jate war; and of his escape to the allied army near 
Clermont, &c. Written by Himself. 8vo, 3s. 

A letter to Lord Grenviile on the Sinking Fund. 
By T. P. Courtenay, Esq. M. P. Bvo. 3s, 

rotestant Securities suggested, in an appeal to 
the clerical members of the University of Oxford, 
By the Right Hon, R. W. Horton. 8vo. 6s. 

rhe Kitchen Garden yee a ; Or, @ treatise on 
the cultivation of such vegetables as are grown in 
the open air, &c. By John Sanders, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The British Cotton Mavufactures; and a reply to 
Mr. M'Culloch’s article on the spinning machinery 
* _ Edinburgh Review. By Richard Guest. 

s. 6d. 

The Operative Chemist, consisting of a free and 
tay tee display of manufacturing chemistry, &c. 

Lone F. Gray, Esq. 8vo. 11, 11s. 6d. 

1¢ United States of North America as they are 
in their political, religious, and social relations. 
Bvo. 7s. Gd. 

Reply tothe Rev. J. Rose's Work on the State of 
Protestantism in Germany. By Dr. C. G. Bretsch- 
neider, 2s. 6d. 

Solitary Walks through many Lands. By Derwent 
Conway. 2 vols. 8ve. 16s. 

The Carcanet; a literary Album. 12mo. 6s. 

The Continental Traveller's Oracle. By Dr. 
Abraham Eldon. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. _ 

The Literary Character; or, the History of Men 
ofGenius. By I. D'Israeli. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

Landor’s Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. Uro. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
The Rector of Overton; a Novel. 3 vols. 
Ralph Gemmel ; a Taic for Youth. By the Rev. 
R. Pollok. 18mo. 
Adventures of Uajji Baba in England. By the 
Autbor of Hajji Baba. 2 Vols. Gvo. 15s. 


Gomez Arias; or, the Moors of the Alpujarras 
A Spanish Historical Romance. By Don Teles 
foro de Trueba y Cosio. 3 vols. Bvo. 11, 7s. 

Our Village; country stories, scenes, &c. Vol. 3. 
By Mary Russell Mittord. svo. Qs. 

ã* rima Donna; a Tale ot To-Day. 1 vol. 


Glenalpin; or, the Bandit’s Cave. By Miss S. 

Taylor. 2 vols. 10s, 6d. 
he Life of Mansie Waugh, tailor in Dalkeith. 

Written by Himself. 12mo., 7s. 
— Morumers; or, Vale of Machyullaeth, 3 vols. 

mo. 

The Chronicles of the Canongate. Second Series. 
3 vols. 8vo. Ll. Lis, 6. 


POETRY. 
Specimens of the German Lyric Poets. 8vo. 


2. 6d. 
William Tell ; a Drama, now first translated from 
the German of Schiller. 8vo. 6s. 
oni a Poem. By W. H. Merle, Esq, 8vo. 
Poems by Eliza Rennie. 8vo. 6s. 
The Poetical Album and Register of modern fu- 
poetry. Edited by A. A. Watts, Esq. svo. 


The Poems of William Collins, with notes select- 
ed from the editions of Langhorne and Mrs, Bar- 
bauld, and original. By the Rev, W. Crowe. 8vo. 


Se 

Records of Woman, and other Pooms. By Feli- 
cia Hemans. Svo. 

The last of the Greeks; or, the fal! of Constanti- 
nople. A tragedy. By Lord Morpeth. tvo. 3s. 6d. 

Tiree Days at Killarney, with other poems. By 
the Rev. C. Hoyle. 8vo. 

The Harp oi Judah. vo. 3s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

Observations on Early Rising andon Early Pray- 
er, us a means of happiness, and as an incentive to 
Devotion. By H. E. Head, M.A. 12mo, 5s. 

Directions for Searching the Scriptures, in six 
Parts, including Introductory Observations on each 
4 —* Sacred Books. By Josep Gibb, 18m. 

S. Oe 

Observations on the True Creed and Canon of 
Christianity ; in Dialogues between a Christian of 
the Ancient School and a Modern, &c. 12mo. 2s. 64. 

The Life and Opinions of John de Wickliffe, DD. 
illustrated principally from his unpublished MSS, 
with a preliminary View of the Papal System, and 
of the State of the Protestant Doctrine in Europe 
tothe Commencement of the Fourteenth Century. 
By Robert Vaughan. 2 vols. 1/, 1s, 

emoirs of the Life, Character, and Wiitings of 
the Rev. Matthew Henry. By J. B. Williams, Esq. 
1 vol. Bvo, 
The Present State of Christianity. By F. Shober!, 
1 vol, 9s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Sketches of Modern Greece. @ vols. Bvo. 4. 6d. 
Researches in South Africa, illustrating the Civil, 
Moral, and Keligious condition of the Native 
‘Tribes. By the Rev. Johan Phillip, D.D. @ vols. 
Bvo. 1. Is. 

The Americans. as they are; exemplified in a 

Tour through the Valley of the Mississippi, a&c. 
By the author of “ Austria as it is.” 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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Notions of the Americans, by Mr. Cooper, the 
aimired novelist, will appear immedately. in 
this work, a geouine picture of Amerieso live and 
masoers will be given, which, it ts supposed, wil! 
have the effect of counteractiag some of the super. 
beial and e:roueous accounts of recent Buglish 
travellers. 

The Bride, a Tragedy,t rom the pen of Joanpa 
Baillie, the celebrated diamatic poetess, will 
speedily be published, 

The — of the Duke of Rovige, (Savary, 
Minister of Police ander Napoleon,) which have 
been promised to the public for so many years, but 
of which the publication has been delayed from 
various circumstances, are on the eve of their ap- 
pearance. The Duke’s intitle acquaintance wih 
the secret history of the Court aud Government of 
Napoleon, cannot tail to reuder his memoirs one 
of the most important works that have appeared 
during the present century. 

The new novel, entitled “ At Home,” by the 
Authoress of '* Eoglish Fashiouables Abroad,” will 
immediately appear, Should this work exhibit as 
brilliant a picture of London society as the former 
volumes gave of that of the different capitals of 
Italy, & prodaction of great interest may be anti- 


pated, 

Dr. Granville’s work on St. Petersburgh at the 
close of 1827, will be published very shortly, Oue 
of the objects of these volumes will be to furnish a 
complete guide.book of the route from Loudon to 
the Rassian capital, every town and note-worthy 
object of which will be fully described and illus- 
trated by Engravings. 

A work of the greatest interest and impogstance to 
luvalids, particularly at the present seuson of the 
year, is announced by Dr, Harwood. Its object ts 
to demonstrate the curative influence of Lhe South- 
era Coast of England; with Observations on Ds- 
eases, in which a residence on the Coast ts most 
beneficial. 

A Secoud Edition, in 4, of the Marquess of 
Loadonderry's Narrative of the Peninsular War, 
will appear immediately. 

Mr. Stephenson, the well-known oculist and 
aurist, has in the press a work (which will, uo 
doubdt, be of the greatest practical utility) on Deaf- 
ness, with an explanation of its causes, and iu 
structions as to its prevealioy and cure. 

Mr. Crauturd’s Journal! of aa Embassy from the 
Goveruo:-General of India to the Courts of Siam 
end Cochin Chiva, will include an accouat of the 
Geography, Guoeeroment, Commerce, Religion, 
Manners and Customs of the Siamese, Cochin. 
Chinese, &c. &c, Tt will be immediately pablisbed. 

A Second Edition of Mr. Granville Sharp's Me- 
mois, by Prince Hoare, is about to appear in Bva. 

A new Edition is also announced ot Dr. Kit- 
clhener’s Traveller's Oracle, including his most use- 
tul Manual for persons who keep lorses and 
Carriages. 

Mr. Kendall bas been for some time engaged in a 
work of a very élyborate description, the object of 
which is to demonsirate, by moral, religious, and 
metaphysical argument, ihe reasonableness and 
truth of the doctrine of the most Holy Trinity. 

Mr. Chandos Leigh has in the Press, a —. 
Edition of his Poems, to which will be added ‘A 
Fourth Epistle to a Friend in Town.’ 

Mr, Ackermann is preporiog for publication, in 
1 vol. 40, Baoddhuism, Ulustrated from Original 
Manuscripts of its Doctrine, Metaphysics, and Phi- 
losophy, with forty-three Engravings. By Edward 
Upham, Also, the second number of the Pic- 
turesque Tour of the River Thames. 

Mr. James Ubery has in the press, The Whole of 
the Evidence given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Mary-le-bonne Select 
Vestry Bill. 

Recollections of a Service of Three Years during 
the War of Extermination ia the Republics of Ve- 
nesuela and Colombia, by an Officer of the Colom- 
bian Navy, will shortly be pubhs!.ed. 

‘The Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, edited 
by his Mend Henry Veruoa, are nearly ready tor 
press. 

A work entitied, The Present State and Fatuse 
Prospects of the Free Trade and Colouization of 
India, is in a state of for wardness. 
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_ An Historical View of the Sinking Fund, by Phi. 
lip Pusey, . will soon its Uppearance. 

Emina issau; A Narrative of the striking 
vicisstudes and peculiar trials of ber eventful life, 
with some information respectiug the religious and 
domestic habus of the Jews, by the Author ot 
* Sophia de Lissau,’ is on the eve of publication. 

Captain Georce Beauclerk, 10th Infantry, who, 
with another Officer of the Garrison at Gibraltur, 
accompanied Dr, Brown, in July 1826, on « medical 
mission to the Sultan of Marocco, is about to pub- 
lish am account of his travels, under the title of 
* Journey to Marocco.,’ 

An Octavo Edition of Wanderings in America, 
by Charles Waterton, Esq. is nearly ready for pub. 
lication. 

Che Oth Number of Vol. X. of Neale’s Views of 
Seats will shortly appear. 

Subterrancous Fravels of Niels Klim, from the 
Latio of Lewis Holberg, are announced for imme- 
diate publication. 

Mr. Astley, ot Edioburgh, has in the press a Se- 
ries of Treatises on the principal Branches of M.- 
nufacturing Chemistry. The first will be on the 
Mauufacture of Commen Salt, 

A Selection of Vases, Aitars, Candelabra, and - 
Tripodae trom the Museum of the Louvre at Paris, 
with descriptive letter press to cach plate, will ap. 
pear early in the present month. 

Mr. G. A. Williams of Chelteaham announces 
tor publication early in July the first number of « 
New Quarterly Magazine, to be entitled, “ The 
Cheltenham Album.” 

Prepariug for publication, a new English Traus- 
lation, with Notes, of the History of Thacydides. 
By the Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, M.A. author of the 
* Recensio Synoptica Anunotationis Sacrm,’ &c. 

In the Press, The Reiga of James IL, or the Re- 
volution of 1688, a Tragedy, with Historical Notes, 
&c. by Dr. Joha Ceawtcrd Whitehead. 

Mr. Marshall, the publisher of the ‘ Pledge of 
Friendsiup,’ has annousiced that he will discoutuunue 
that work, aud in lieu of it has projected 4 new 
Avnoual, which will beedited by Mr. 1. Hood. The 
illustrations are under the care of Mr, Cooper, and 
are chiefly selected from paintings io the galleries 
ot his brother Academicians, 

A History ot Parish Registers in England, from 
ther first lustitution (1538), with the subsequem 
Statutes concerning them, by Johu Southerdeu 
Burn, is in the Press, 

The Missionary Gazetteer, containing a Geogra- 
phical and Statistical Account of various Ceuuti ics 
in which Missionary Stations have been formed, he 
Progress of Evangetization and Civilization, and in. 
teresting, Details of the Manuers and Customs of 
the luhabitents, &. Ke. by the Rev. Charles 
Williams, is nearly ready. 

Preparing for publication, Memoirs of Joha Fre- 
deric Oberlin, Pastor ot Waldbach, in the Ban de 
la Roche, compiled trom authentic sources, chicfly 
from the French, Interspersed with interesting 
Anecdotes and Original Information, 

The Life of the celebrated Regent Moray, the 
, eon Patron of the Scottish Reformation; with an 

ceount of the Contention between the Queen Re- 
gent (Mary of Guise) and the Lords of the Congre- 
gation. By the Author of the Lite of George Wish- 
urt, of Pitarrow, &c. is announced for immediate 
publication. Also, George Buchanan and his 
Times; —*724* Sketches of the Literary and Po 
litical State of Europe during the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. By the same Author. Likewise, in a state 
of torwardness, the Life of William Laud, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Au Essay on the Power of Rectors and Vicars to 
Lease their Glebe and Tithes foe Twenty-one Years 
or tor Thee Lives, so as to bind their Successors, 
by a Barrister, is in preparation. 

Mr. Britton announces that the letterpress of 
the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy will be 
ready for delivery on or before the Istof July; and 
that the coppér plates of Robson’s Cities will be 
destro a& soon as the letterpress is . 

The Number of Mr. Britiou's Peterborough 
Cathedral will shortly be ready for the subseribers. 

The Picturesque A utiquities of the English Cities, 
with 12 Engravangs by Le Kuax, will be ready cai ly 
in the cusuirg month. 


— — — 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ALAN CAMERON, 

In March, at Pulham, at a very advan- 
ced age, Lientenant-general Sir Alan Ca- 
meron, K.C.B. Colonel of the 79th or Ca- 
meron Highlanders. By birth a High- 
lander, in heart and soul a true one, in 
form and frame the bold and manly moun- 
taincer, he early acquired considerable 
influence in his native glens. Ardent and 

rsevering in whatever he uadertook, 
when the American war began he devoted 
himself enthusiastically in his couatry’s 
cause. Unfortunately, however, when on 
detached service, he was taken prisover 
of war, and immured, vindictively, for 
nearly two years, in the common gaol of 
Philadelphia, under the plea that he had 
been engaged in exciting the native tribes 
in favour of Great Britain. In attermpt- 
ing to escape from a confinement so much 
at variance with the usages of war, Sir 
Alan had both his ankles broken and 
shattered, and he never perfectly reco- 
vered from the painful effects of those in- 
juries. Sir Alan was subsequently placed 
upon half-pay as a provincial officer, but, 
aroused by the alarms and dangers of 
1793, he principally, by his personal in- 
fluence over the minds of the Highlan- 
ders, in little more than three months, 
patriotically raised the 79th, or Cameron 
Highiasders. in accomplishing this, no 
burthen was thrown upon the public. Sir 
Alan Cameron defrayed the whole ex- 
pease out of his own private funds, no 
bounty -money whatever having been 
drawn from Goverament; his officers, 
also, were takeu from the half-pay list, 
nor was any promotion upon that occasion 
allowed. lu August that year, Sir Alan 
was appointed Major-Commandant of this 
his clan regiment; and in January 1794, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commandant of the 
same. At the head of his regiment, du- 
ring the latter year, he joined the army 
in the Netherlands, uader the late Duke 
of York. tn 1795, Sir Alan proceeded to 
the West-Iadies, then powerfully me- 
naced. Very severe losses were there 
sustained by his regiment, and the brave 
soldier had the mortification of seeing the 
rewnantof his corps draughted chiefly into 
the 42d regiment. Sir Alan, therefore, 
returned home. So sensible, however, 
was his late Royal Highness of the value 
of his services, that he was immediately 
comuissioned to raise the Cameron High- 
landers anew, which, by unceasing exer- 
tion, and considerable pecuniary sacrifices, 
be proudly accomplished in littl more 
than six moaths, notwithstanding the 


advanced period of the war. In 1799, Sir 
Alan again served witb bis regiment on the 
continent, under his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of York, whom he ever proudly 
considered as his best benefactor. In the 
battle of Bergen-op-Zoom, Sir Alan was 
twice severely wounded. Io 18600 Sir 
Alan Cameron served in the expeditions to 
Ferrol, Cadiz, &c.; and, in 160), at the 
head of his brave men, he shared the 
dangers aud glories of Alexandria, and 
endured the hardships and perils of the 
Egyptian campaigo. In 1804 Sir Alan 
and the officers of bis regiment, in the 
course of only a few months, and solely 
by recruiting, raised a strong 2d battalion 
of eight hundred rank and file for general 
service. He was rewarded, in conse- 
quence, with the rank of Colonel, on the 
Ist of January, 1805. In the descent upon, 
Zealand, Sir Alan, by the order of Lord 
Cathcart, took military possession of Co- 
penhagen, at the head of the flank compa- 
nies of the army. In 1808, Sir Alan, ac- 
companied his gallant countryman Sir 
John Moore, as Brigadier-general, on the 
expedition to Sweden; and in 1808, to 
the Peninsula. Advancing from Portugal 
with reinforcements, Le was placed ina 
most critical situation by the sudden and 
unexpected retreat to Corunna; never- 
theless, he succeeded, undergoing great 
fatigue and enduring great privation, in 
marching his force, which had beeu con- 
siderably augmented on its route by con- 
valescents and stragglers, in safety to 
Lisbon, This force is generally consider- 
ed very materially to have assisted the 
Duke of Wellington in the successful at- 
tack which bis Grace soon afterwards 
made upon Soult, at Oporto. At the bat- 
tle of Talavera, Sir Alan had two horses 
shot under him, when he took post by 
the colours of one of the regiments of his 
brigade; and, throughout that arduous 
and eventful day, never, indeed, were 
energy and gallantry more conspicuously 
and effectively displayed. He wore a 
medal for his services on that occasion. 
The action at Busaco was the last in which 
Sir Alan Cameron was engaged. He 
commanded a brigade in which his own 
regiment, present with him, bore also a 
part; extreme ill health then compelled 
him to retire from the active service of 
his country for ever. On the 25th of 
July, 1610, Sir Alan was appointed a 
Major-general; after the peace a K.C.B.; 
and, on the 12th of August, 1619, he was 
made a Lieutenant-general. A great suf- 
ferer in body from severe infirmities con- 
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tracted by continued exposures and fati- 
wes on service, Sir Alan, nevertheless, 
ived to an advanced age. But he was 
doomed to see his family drop around 
him—bis youngest son, when his aide-de- 
camp, early in the Peninsular campaign, 
from privations and fatigues—bis eldest, 
when leading on the immediate advance 
of the British army at Fuentes d’Onores— 
his nephew and his orphan grandson, both 
of whom perished from the baneful effects 
of West India service : the former was he 
who, holding only the rank of lieutenant, 
bravely led on the Cameron Highlanders 
at the battle of Waterloo, when all his 
superior officers had been either killed or 
wounded. Of his own immediate male 
kindred, Sir Alan has left only one son, 
Lieutenant-colone! Cameron, who, uatil 
the close of the war, when the corps was 
disbanded, commanded the 2d battalion 
of the Cameron Highlanders, and who 
followed to the grave the remains of his 
veteran parent. 
JAMES DONALD, ESQ. 

After months of protracted suffering, 
borne with an equanimity and resignation 
almost stoical, James Donald, Esq. Ad- 
vocate, of Edinburgh. The primary as 
well as proximate cause of bis death was 
a disease in the left knee, which he as- 
cribed to an injury he had received in that 
part of the limb many years ago. By the 
advice of Drs. Thomson and Sanders, re- 
course was had to amputation. The ope- 
ration was performed by Mr. Liston, in 
the presence of a number of medical gen- 
tlemen, with his accustomed skill; but 
the exertion Mr. Donald had made in 
submitting without a murmur or com- 
plaint to the excision of the diseased 
limb was too much for bis frame, Ex- 
hausted and debilitated by suffering, he 
gradually sunk into a state of low fever, 
and expired, Thus has been cut off in the 
rime of his life, when ** the world was all 

fore him,” a young man of the most ex- 
cellent dispositions, the most unblemished 
worth, the greatest purity and singleness 
of heart, and of no ordinary promise in 
the profession to which Le belonged. The 
chief attributes of his character were 
extraordinary, never-failing kindness of 
disposition, perfect equanimity of temper, 
sterling integrity of heart and conduct, 
and the most unbounded, nay passionate, 
and almost romantic attachment to his 
friends—an attachment with which they 
felt honoured, and which, to a ian, they 
have been zealous and anxious to return. 
His manners, like his character, were 


open, Onreserved, and, to those who love 
sincerity and frankness mixed with a 
guileless and almost infantine simplicity, 
in the highest degree fascinating. He 


James Donald, 
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thought no evil himself, he believed no 
evil in others. The generosity of his 
nature sometimes obstructed the perspi- 
cacity of bis judgment, and rendered him 
blind to faults which were but too evident 
to other men; and he was one of those 
who could never discover any imperfec- 
tion or short-coming in his friends. His 
powers, though not of the highest class, 
were of a most serviceable kind, and his 
acquirements, both in law and in litera- 
ture, highly respectable. 

DELPINI. 

In Lancaster-court, Strand, Feb. 13, 
Charles Anthony Delpini, the author of 
several dramatic works, and many years 
ago the best clown of his day at both the 
principal theatres ; and also stage-mana- 
ger of the Opera-house. He was not only . 
a caterer for the public amusements, but 
likewise for the diversions of his present 
Majesty, when young, having got up, for 
the Prince of Wales's entertainment, that 
grand festival or rather masquerade, at 
the Pantheon, called “ La Fiera di Vene- 
zia,“ the most superb thing of the kind 
ever exhibited in this country, the tickets 
of which were sold as high as three gui- 
neas each. This grand fete was intended 
in celebration of the Prince’s attaining the 
age of majority. Delpini, however, was 
considerably out of pocket on the winding 
up of the expenses incurred by this de- 
monstration of loyalty. Such were the 
volatility and eccentricity of Delpini’s 
character, that he never once thought of 
the future, either by providing for his old 
age, or even subscribing to the Theatrical 
Fund, or any such provident institution : 
so that he was laid on a bed of sickness 
for some years, and afflicted with a com- 
plication of disorders, without any re- 
source but the occasional relief derivable 
from a few friends, amongst whom must 
not be forgotten the great kindness of his 
old patron the Prince—his present Ma- 
jesty—who, about six years ago, was gra- 
ciously pleased to send him, through the 
medium of the writer of this, the sum of 
2001; recollecting, perhaps, the zeal with 
which Delpini bad served him both in 
London and at Brighton. The decline of 
poor Delpini’s life was solaced by the un- 
remitting attentions of his widow, who at- 
tended his bed of sickness, misery, and 
suffering, with the most praiseworthy af- 
fection and care, wholly disregarding her 
own privations and fatigues, and who is 
now left in a state of entire and frightful 
destitution. Delpini had a very strong 
and singular presentiment, that he should 
not die till the year ** Eight,” as he often 
declared to the writer of this, which was 
exactly realized, for he died in the year 
1828, at the age of 88. He was bgrn in 
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the parish of St. Martin, at Rome, and 
drew his last breath in the parish of St. 
Martin—nay, in St. Martin’s churchyard, 
London. As his life was connected with 
many of the most distinguished characters 
during the late and present reign, it is in- 
tended to publish his memoirs, for the be- 
nefit of his destitute widow.— Gent. Mag. 
DANIEL MOORE, ESQ. F.R.S. 

At his lodgings in Kentish Town, Jan. 
6, aged sixty-eight, Daniel Moore, Esq. 
F.R.S. fellow of the Royal, Antiquarian, 
Linnewan, Astronomical, Horticultural, 
and other learned and scientific societies. 
Mr. Moore was for many years a highly 
respectable solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn, and 
had for his partners the late Messrs. 
Beardsworth and Burley. Being a bache- 
lor, he bad always resided in his cham- 
bers. 

His chief amusement was among the 
learned societies, where his good humour 
and love of science always ensured a 
hearty welcome. Mr. Moore was for 
some years treasurer of the Royal Society’s 
club, and the height of his ambition, we 
believe, was to have been elected trea- 
surer of that learned society. Of the 
Royal Institution Mr. Moore was a most 
valuable supporter, and at a time of need 
promptly lent the Institution the sum of 
1000/. without interest, and which he be- 
queathed to the Institution by his will, 
To the officers of the same establishment 
he has also left valuable memorials of his 
regard. In the first lecture for the season, 
Mr. Brande paid a handsome tribute to the 
memory of his friend Mr. Moore, which 
may be seen in the Morning Chronicle, 
28th January. Of Mr. Moore a good bust 
is now executing by Mr. Sievier, for the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Moore divided 
his fortune among his friends, of whom 
the Rev. Dr. Maddy, W. H. Booth, Esq. 
and T. Tompkins, Esq. (who were his ex- 
ecutors) had the largest share. Mr. Moore 
was a useful member of several charitable 
institutions, He acted as treasurer to the 
Public Dispensary, Carey-street, and to 
the Law Association, for relief of decayed 
members of that profession. ‘To many of 
these institutions he acted as Solicitor, 
giving his professional assistance gratui- 
tously. He was a Governor of Christ's, 
Bridewell, Bethlem, Middlesex, and the 
French Hospital. 

MR, BARTHOLOMEW HOWLETT. 

Lately in Newington, Surrey, aged six- 
ty, Mr. Bartholomew Howlett, aatiqua- 
rian draughtsman and engraver. ‘This 
artist was a pupil of Mr. Heath, and for 
many years devoted his talents to the em- 
bellishment of works on Topography and 
Antiquities. His principal publication, 
and which will carry his name down to 


posterity with respect as an artist, was 
** A Selection of Views in the County of 
Lincoln ; comprising the principal Towns 
and Churches, the Remains of Castles and 
ReligiousHouses, and Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry; with Topographical and His- 
torical Accounts of each View.” This 
handsome work was completed in 4to. in 
13805. The drawings are chiefly by T. 
Girtin, Nattes, Nash, Corbould, &c. and 
the engravings are highly creditable to the 
burin of Mr. Howlett, Mr, Howlett was 
much employed by the late Mr, Wilkinson 
on his ‘ Londina Ilustrata;" Mr. 
Stevenson in his second edition of Ben- 
tham’s Ely; by Mr. Frost, in his recent 
Notices of Hull; and in numerous other 
topographical works. He executed six 
plans and views for Major Anderson's Ac- 
count of the Abbey of St. Denis; and oc- 
casionally contributed to the Gentleman's 
Magazine, and engraved several plates 
for it. In 1617, Mr. Howlettissued pro- 
posals for ‘* A Topographical Account of 
Clapham, in the County of Surrey, illus- 
trated by engravings.” These were to 
have been executed from drawings by him- 
self, of which he made several, and also 
formed considerable collections ; but we 
believe he only published one number, 
consisting of three plates and no letter- 
press. We hope the manuscripts he has 
left may form a groundwork for a future 
topographer. They form part of the 
large collections for Surrey, in the hands of 
Mr. Tytom. In 1626, whilst the Royal 
Hospital and Collegiate Church of St. 
Katharine, near the Tower, was pulling 
down, he made a series of drawings on the 
spot, which it was his intention to have 
engraved and published. But the greatest 
effort of his pencil was in the service of 
his kind patron and friend, John Caley, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. keeper of the records 
in the Augmentation Office. For this 
gentleman Mr. Howlett made finished 
drawings from upwards of a thousand ori- 
inal seals of the monastic and religious 

ouses of this kingdom. The latter days 
of this worthy and industrious man were 
embittered by pecuniary distress. 

CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 

Lately in Africa, Captain Hugh Clap- 
perton. He was born at Annan, in the 
year 1788, where his father was long es- 
tablished as a surgeon. Unfortunately for 
himself and others, he was careless rather 
than careful of money; but on the other 
hand it is due to him to state, that he mar- 
ried early—became a widower—married 
again, and was the father of no fewer than 
twenty-one children. Of the fruit of the 
first marriage, six sons and one daughter 
grew to man and woman's estate, and the 
youngest of these was the justly celebrated 
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African traveller. tn bis person he’ re- 
sembled his father greatly, stood at 
least six feet high, bad great breadth of 
chest and expansion of shoulders, nerves 
of steel, and sinews of iron, and was al- 
together a handsome, athletic, powerfal 
man. From circumstances that need not 
be detailed here, he received vo classical 
instruction, and could do little more than 
read and write indifferently, when he was 
placed under the care of Mr.Bryce Downie, 
a mun of general information, though 
chiefly celebrated as a mathematician. 
Under him the deceased acquired a know- 
ledge of practical mathematics, including 
navigation and trigonometry. At the age 
of seventeen Clapperton was bound an ap- 
prentice to the sea, and became the cabin- 
boy of Captain Smith, of the Postleth- 
waite of Maryport, to whose notice he 
was kindly recommended by the late Mr. 
Jonathan Nelson of Port-Ananan. The 
Postlethwaite, a vessel of large burthen, 
traded between Liverpool and North 
America, and in her he repeatedly crossed 
the Atlantic, distinguished even when ‘a 
mere youth for coolness, dexterity, and 
intrepidity. On one occasion, the ship, 
when at Liverpool, was partly laden with 
rock-salt, and as that commodity was 
then dear, the mistress of a house which 
the cfew frequented, very improperly 
enticed Clapperton to bring her a few 
pounds ashore in his handkerchief. After 
some entreaty the youth complied, pro- 
bably from his ignorance of the revenue 
laws, was caught in the act by a custom- 
house officer, and menaced with the ter- 
rors of trial and imprisonment unless le 
consented to go on board the Tender. 
He immediately chose the latter alter- 
native, and after being sent roand to the 
Nore, was drauchted on board the Clo- 
rinde frigate, commanded by a very gal- 
lant officer, who is now the Hon. Cap- 
tain Briggs. Here he was ranked as a 
man before the mast; but feeling a de- 
sire to better his situation, he addressed 
a letter, detailing bis mishap and recent 
history, to a friend, Mr. Scott, banker, 
in Annan, who had always taken a warm 
interest in the family. Mr. Scott, as the 
likeliest channel that occurred to him, ap- 
plied to Mrs. General Dirom, of Mount- 
Annan, who happened to be related to the 
Hon. Captain Briggs ; and throngh the in- 
fivence of that lady, combined with his 
own professional merit, the brave Clap- 
Was speedily promoted to the rank 
of midshipman—a Circumstance which 
tended if no mean degree to fix his desti- 
ny, and shape bis future fortunes in life. 
It tas been often remarked that what at 
first 
times 


to be a misfortane, is some- 
happiest thing that can befal 


Captain Clapperton. 
us, and so it chanced in the present in- 
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stance. Had he stuck to the American or 
coasting trade, be might have become first 
& tate, then a master, then ship’s husband 
and part owner, and finally, retired to his 
native bargh with a fortune of a few thon- 
sand pounds, and vegetated tranquilly for 
ten or twenty years, reading the newspa- 
pers or playing at billiards in the fore- 
noon, and smoking cigars and drinking 
whisky-punch or negus in the evening. 
Bat where would have been his laurels — 
where his glory—where his zeal in the 
cause of science—where his defiance of 
death and danger—where his niche in the 
annals of Britain ?—Previous to 1813, 
our sailors, in boarding, used the cutlass 
after any fashion they pleased, and were 
trained to no particular method in the 
management of that formidable weapon. - 
It was suggested, however, that this was 
a defect, and, with the view of repairing 
it, Clapperton and a few other clever 
midshipmen, were ordered to repair to 
Portsmouth Dock-yard, to be instructed 
by the celebrated swordsman Angelo, in 
what was called the improved cutlass ex- 
ercise. When tanght themselves, they 
were distributed as teachers over the 
fleet, and oer cowntryman’s class-room 
was the deck of the Asia 74—the flag- 
ship of Vice Admira) Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane. The Asia was then lying at Spit- 
head, and continued there till the end of 
January 1814; but her Admiral had been 
entrusted with the command of our whole 
naval force on the coast of North Ame- 
rica, and was making every thing ready 
to sail for bis final destination. Clapper- 
ton’s services as a drill serjeant were to 
be performed daring the passage out to 
Bermuda; and he was afterwards to make 
the best of his way to the Canadian Lakes, 
which had then, or were just about to be- 
come the scene of important naval opera- 
tions. While at Bermuda, and on the 
passage out, nothing could exceed Clap- 
perton’s diligence in discharging the du- 
ties of his new occupation. Officers as 
well as men received instraction from 
him in the cutlass exercise ; and his manly 
form, and sailor-like appearance on the 
qnarter-deck, tended, in the opinion of 
all who saw him, to fix the attention and 
improve the patriotic spirit of the crew. 
At his own, as well as the other messes, 
where he had the honour of being a fre- 
qnent guest, he was the very soul and life 
of the party; sung a good song, told a 
merry tale, painted scenes for the ship's 
theatricals, sketched views, drew carica- 
tures, and in one word was an exceed- 
ingly amusing and interesting person. 
Even the Admiral hecume very fond of 
him, atid invited him to remain on board 
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the Asia, under the promise of speedy 


promotion. But the warm work going 
forward on the Lakes had more at- 
traction for his enterprising mind, and, 
having procured a passage in a vessel 
to Halifax, he bade adieu to the flag-ship, 
to the regret of every individual on board, 
from the venerable admiral down to the 
eabin-boys. From Halifax he proceed- 
ed to Upper Canada, and shortly after 
his arrival was madea yr cere’ - 
subsequently appointed to comman e 
—— rd etd While she rode at 
anchor on the spacious shores of Lake 
Erie or Lake Huron, her enterprising com- 
mander occasionally repaired to the 
woods, and with his gun kept himself in 
fresh provisions. In these excursions he 
cultivated an acquaintance with the abo- 
rigines, and was so much charmed with a 
mode of life, full of romance, incident, 
and danger, that he at one time entertain- 
ed serious thoughts of resigning his com- 
mission when the war was ended, and 
becoming a denizen of the forest himself. 
But the ft fortunately was not permanent, 
bis country had strooger claims on his 
talents, and the tinge of romance, which 
formed a part of his nature, yielded to 
more patriotic impressions, and the spirit- 
stirring scenes in, which he was engaged. 
At this time he occasionally dined on 
shore, and as few men excelled him in 
swimming, he not unfrequently plunged 
into the water, and made for the schooner, 
without either undressing or calling for 
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a boat. This he did for the double pur- 
pose of showing his manhood, and kcep- 
ing bis crew on the qui vive. In the year 
1817, when our flotilla on the American 
lakes was dismantled, Lieutenant Clap- 
Seqyn returned to England, to be placed 

ike many others on half-pay, and ulti- 
mately retired to his grandfather's native 
burgh of Lochmaben. ‘There be remain- 
ed till 1820, amusing himself chiefly with 
rural sports, when he removed to Edin- 
burgh, and shortly after became acquaiat- 
ed with the amiable and lamented Dr. 
Oudney. It was at Dr. Oudney's sugges- 
tion that he first turaed his thoughts to 
African discovery ; and through all the 
varieties of untoward fortune—suffering 
aud sorrow, sickness and death, clung to 
his friend with the constancy of a brother. 
After closing his eyes in a miserable but, 
far from the decencies and comforts of 
Britain, he even assisted to dig his grave, 
and read over the lonely spot the burial 
service of the Church of England. As his 
papers have been preserved by bis servant, 
Lander, whose story we should like to see 
sifted to the bottom, something yet re- 
mains to be told, and the result, we trust, 
will ere long be given to the public, in 
more appropriate language than ours. 
Admiring, as we always did, his bravery, 
we very sincerely deplore his fate, and it 
affords us at least a mejancholy satisfac- 
tion, that we have been enabled to pay a 
passing tribute to his memory,—Dum- 
JSries Paper. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT. 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


New London Bridge.—A numerous meet- 
ing of the inbabitants of the Ward of 
Bridge was lately held, for taking into 
consideration what measures it might be 
most proper to adopt in consequence of 
the plans now in agitation for the forma- 
tion of the approaches to the New Lon- 
don Bridge. Mr. Alderman Garratt took 
the chair. It was stated by several yen- 
tlemen who addressed the meeting, that 
the original act of parliament for build- 
ing a new bridge expresely laid it down 
that it should be built upon the site of the 
old one, as near as possible. The Bridge 
Committee had, however, contemplated a 
new line of approach, with an arch over 
Thames-street, of nineteen feet from the 
crown, and about four feet of surface 
above this, by which means Thames- 
Street and its immediate neighbourhood 
would be twenty-three feet below the 
level of the required approach, which 
would make the principal entrance into 
the first city in the world a second He. 
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culaneum. The projectors of this new 
plan, it was contended, had no precedent 
to go upon; for neither in the original 
act, nor in the act which passed last ses- 
sion to alter and amend the original act, 
was there any thing which could be con- 
strued into a sanction of such a line of 
road. These plans, if carried into effect, 
it was alleged, would be a most wanton 
violation of property ; and the inhabitants 
of the Ward, who might suffer in their 
trade and business, would be informed 
that they bad no legal claims for compen- 
sation. ong weg were then — 
to the effect, that the proposed archw 
was directly contrary 8* the legislative 
enactment ; that the erection of the arch 
over Thames-street would ruin the traffic 
between the bridge and Upper and Lower 
Thames-street, and produce a deteriora- 
tion of the value of property to an alarm- 
ing extent; that it would form a check to 
improvements carrying on between the 
Tower, Custom House, and Blackfriars 
SN 
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Bridge; and that it would bring ruin on 
the neighbourhood. A Committee was 
appointed, who received instructions to 
resent memorials upon the subject to the 
rds of the Treasury aud the Court of 
Common Council. 

Surrey Asylum.—The fourth anoual 
mecting of the subscribers and friends to 
the Society for the Employment and Re- 
formation of Discharged Prisoners was 
held at the Surrey Sessions House last 
month; W. J. Denison, Esq. M.P. in the 
chair. The Chairman briefly addressed 
the meeting, urging the peculiar claims 
the Society had to the patronage and sup- 
port of the public. The Rev. John Butt, 
the Secretary, then read a Report of the 
proceedings of the Society during the past 
year, from which it appeared that the 
total number of discharged prisoners re- 
lieved by the Society during that period 
was 51, of whom were clothed, and placed 
in situations, 8; clothed and apprenticed, 
3; sent to sea, 1; restored to his friends, 
1 ; dismissed at their own request, 2; ab- 
sconded, | ; discharged in disgrace, 3; re- 
lieved, but not admitted to the institu- 
tion, 1 ; remaining in the institution, 31 : 
total, 51. 

A general meeting was held lately at 
Somers Town, to consider and arrange 
the most eligible means of forming a new 
North road, communicating in a straight 
line from the end of Ossulston-street, 
Somers Town, across a piece of land in 
the possession of the Brewers’ Company, 
and to receive the Report of the Com- 
mittee deputed to wait upon that body. 
The Report stated, that the Brewers’ 
Company bad consented to grant a certain 
part of the ground for the purposes re- 
quired, not exceeding seventy feet in 
width, and to subscribe 100. towards the 
undertaking. The Chairman stated, that 
the improvement should not stwnd still 
from want of bis support and best exer- 
tions to carry it into effect. Several sub- 
scribers of ten and five guineas were added 
to the subscription list. It was stated, 
that the estimated expense of completing 
the undertaking would not exceed 350/. 
By this plan being carried into effect, a 
direct and much shorter line of communi- 
cation will be opened to and from Bruns- 
wick and Russell-squares to Camden Town 
and Highgate. 

The Southwark Bridge. — The annual 
meeting of the shareholders was held last 
month at the London Tavern. The Di- 
rectors’ report stated that the tolls during 
the last year amounted to 6742. 14s. 1d. 
The total income, including the reat of 
some mises, was 91691. 5s.; and the 
expenditure left a sum of 3218. 10s. to 
be applied in the shape of a dividend on 
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the 650,000/. capital subscribed. Of this, 
shareholders to the amount of 150,000), 
were entitled to a priority of dividend. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. Mr. Butterfield to be Minor Canon of 
Windsor, in the room of the Rev. Mr. Carr, de. 
ceased, 

The Rev, J. Bash, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford, 
to the Vicarage of Buticigh cum Baltonsborough, 
Somersetshire, 

A... Rev. T. Wood to the Vicarage of Leysdown, 

Lent, 

The Rev. J. Peel, M. A. brother to Mr. Secretary 
Peel.to the Vicarage of Stone, Worcestershire, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Hook, 

Ihe Kev. I. Shephard, D.D. by dispensation, the 
Rectory of Inkpen, Berks, with the Rectory of 
Craxeastoo, Hants, 

The Rev. C. J, Gooch, A.B. to the Rectory of 
South Cove, Suffolk. 

The Rev. T. Marriott, B.A. to the Rectory of 
Stowell, Somerset. 


The Rev. W. Bond, M.A. to the Vicarage of. 
South Petherton, Somerset, 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Joha Goodwin, Esq, to be Consul at the Cape de 
Verde Is'ands. 


The Rev. J, Edwards to the Head Mastership of 
Bury Free Grammar School. 


NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Borough of Ennis—W. S. O’Brien, Esq.in room 
of the lon. S. Lewis. 

Married.}—-At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieutenant-Colouel Bulkley, to Lady Catherine 
Bouverie, sole daughter of the Earl of Radnor. 

At Mitcham, the Rev. W. C. Totton, of Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, to Elizabeth Julia, third daugh- 
ter of Charlies Knyvett, Esq. 

At Bishop's Hull, the Rev. J. Bockett, Rector of 
Stoodieigh, Devon, to Rachel, daughter of the late 
Rev. C. Barker. 

At Dartiord, the Rev. E. R. Mantell, M. A. to 
Susan. eldest daughter of Isaac Minet, F 

At Colchester, J. Auston, Esq. to Emily Mingaye, 
oaly daughter of the Rev. Thomas Fenton. 

t St. George's, Hanover-square, F. G. Hare, 
Esq. to Anne Frances, eldest daughter of Sir J. D. 
Paul, Bart. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Captain G. P. Rose, 
M. P. to Phabe Sasanna, fifth daughter of the late 
Major-Gen. J. A. Vesey. 

At Leyton, S. J. Capper, Esq. of Snaresbrook, 
Essex, to Emma, eldest daughter of W. Copeland, 


At Kingscote, Gloucestershire, the Rev. A. G. 
Cornwall, to Caroline Marianne, youngest daughter 
of the late Thos. Kingscote, . 

At Egham, J. Brown, Esq. of Great Yarmouth, to 
Eleanor, youngest daughter of M, Gilbertson, Esq. 

_ Died.j—Ia the Temple, Edward Quin, Esq. Bar- 
rister at Law. 
* At her house in Upper Seymour-street West, 
*5 Campbell, wife of the author of “ Pleasures 
of Hope.” 

At Hampton Wick, Mr. Wm. Parkhurst. 

At Rome, the Kight Hon. Sir Wiliam Dram- 
mond, K.C. formerly his Majesty's Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipoteauary to the King of 
the Two Sicilies. 

At Feering, the Rev, W. Driffield. 
Joseph Pooley, Esq. of Ipswich. 
Lady Harnet Finch, sister to the Earl of Ayles- 


ury. 
At Iffley, near Oxford, Vice Admiral Nowell. 
John Secker, Esq. Town Clerk of Windsor. 
At Woolwich, Dr. Irwin, late Surgeoa general of 
the Royal Artillery. , 
Henry Heberden, fourth son of Dr. Heberden, of 
Pall Mall. 
James Burleigh, Esq. Alderman of Cambridge. 
At Amersham, Bucks, Mr. J. Marshall. 
At Finchley, Elizabeth, relict of the late Neil 
Young, Esq. 
John Boyton, Esq, Licutenant of the Sixth Roya! 
Veteran Battalion, one of ne few surviving officers 
who fought at Buoker’s [ill. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


ee 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A public hotel is to be erected in immediate con- 
tact with the new buildings of Kiug’s College: at 
least so it 1s sand to be contemplated by the Society 
of Catharine-hull! It appears that there are 5104 
members on the boards at Cambridge—uniuety-five 
more than Oxtord. 

CORNWALL. 


A meeting of gentlemen connected with the tin 
mives io Cornwall, was held at Truro lately, in 
order to take into consideration the propriety of 
presenting a memorial to Government, stating the 
injurious cousequences that would result trom al 
lowing # quantity (about five hundred tons) of 
Banca tin, pow in this country, to be smelted for 
exportation. After considering the subject, it was 
resolved to appoiut a committee to communicate 
with Government. It was stated to the meeting, 
that Mr. Grenfell had declared, that if he is not al. 
lowed to smelt the Banca ttu in England, he will 
export the ore to France and smelt it there. 

A meeting of persons friendly to the amelioration 
of the Slaves in the West Indies, resident in the 
eastern part of the county of Cornwall, was lately 
held at Bodmin, Sir C. V. Penrose, C. B. in the 
chair. The busioess of the mecting was opened by 
the chairman, who briefly explained the objects of 
the society, which had been formed for several 
years in that part of the county, and which were 
the gradual, but effectual abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies, and the procuring information, 
from time to time, respecting the progress making 
towards its mitigation aud abolition, The Society, 
in the first year of its formation, transmitted to the 
Parent Society 202, the second year 23/. and the 
third yeur 30d.; and he trusted, as their cause be- 
came known, others would be iuduced to join them, 
wotil the good work they liad in hand should be 
accomplished. A number of resolutions were 
moved aud seconded by Mr. Buller, Mr. Peter, Mr. 
Bennet, the Kev. Mr. Fisher, and other gentlemen, 
several of whom addressed the mecting. 


CUMBERLAND. 

The quantity of rain which fell during December 
last in Great Britain, was supposed to be unusually 
great? it may not be univteresting to those who 
attend to such matters, to learu that the quantity 
tat fell at Wigton was 4.006 inches; Tallentire, 
7.0338 do.; Kendal, 10.365 dv.; Edivburgh, 2.090 
do.; Gosport, Hauts, 5.025 do. 

The line of the Railroad from Carlisle to New- 
castle having been decided upoa, the directors have 
given orders for the parliamentary survey to be 
immediately commenced. The line from Carlisle 
to the summit level, will pass through Scotby, a lit- 
tle to the north of Wetheral and Corby, past Fenton 
How Mill, and cross the Gelt between Middle 
Gelt Bridge and the Quai nes, past Brampton Feil, 
Milton, the south-east corner of Naworth Park, 
Denton Hal}, through Upper Deaton, past Mumps 
Hall, to the summit im Barren House Bog—total 
rise in the nineteen miles, 307 feet above the Lon- 
don Road at Butchergate toil-bar, 


DERBYSHIRE. 

The Commissioners of Woods and Forests are 
about to sell the crown estate of Eckington, in the 
county of Derby, with the view of defraying the 
larg® sums expended on the royal palaces, &&c. 
Would it not be advisable that all the crown lands 


io the united kingdom, not immediately coanected 
with the royal residences, were sold, a3 well as the 
Jeu daties paid by many estates in Scotlend into 
the Eachequer? A large sum might thus be imme- 
diately realized, and the heavy and vexatious ex- 
peuse of collecting it be saved, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

As some workmen of Plymouth were blowing a 
quarry, near Cawsand, they discovered, in a fissure 
of the rock, three petritied mushrooms, in a high 
state of preservation ; the largest is eleven inches 
iu cireumterence, the next size is not so wide; the 
smallest is extremely beautiful and traosparent ; 
the stalks are about one inch sod half in leugth, 
and thick in proportion to the size of each. 

A new Masonic Hall at Plymouth was lately 
opened to the public, having been previously fitted 
up with the entire regalia of its imposing order. A 
vast number of persous were admitted. Lord 
Ebrington’s arrival in the town was avpounced by 
the ringing of the church-bells, and be immediately 
proceeded to dedicate the principal up stair room 
a8 « Provincial Graud Lodge, Previous to this 
ceremony, his Lordship, as Provincial Grand Mes- 
ter for the county, assisted by lis efficers, siateen 
in number, held a Lodge in a room below. Then 
the members, in procession, preceded by a military 
band, entered the hall, His Lordship having pre- 
viously taken his seat, as also the members, the 
various officers were proclaimed by the G.M.C, 
The Secretary eloquently addressed the P.O. M. 
explanatory of the origin, progress, and principles 
of masonry, and at the same time reprobated the 
vulgar prejudices entertained against it. 

The peculiarity ot the Haytor Minerals has lately 
excited the attention of the minerslogists on the 
Coutinent, especially at Leyden and Prussia; and 
a few days sioce a number of curious specimens 
were forwarded fiom Devon to Perlin, in conse. 
quence of an order received through the medium 
ot a merchant in London, who evgaged to pay for 
them immediately on delivery in town, 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The ancient and curious custom of dressing and 
presenting the Besom to the Lord of the Manor of 
Enmore Green, was lately observed at Shaftesbury, 
by the Mayor and Corporation. From the great ele- 
vation of the town, it is totally destitute of water, 
and the principal part of the inhabitants are sup- 
plied trom the wells in Enmore Green, which ad- 
joins the western part of the borough. Asan ac- 
knowledgement for the water, the Mayor is re- 
quired, on the Monday preceding Holy Thursday, 
to decorate a besom with peacock feathers, jewels, 
&c. and to offer it, with a pair of gloves, a gallon of 
beer, two loaves, and a calf’s head, to the Lord of 
the Manor, or (should he be abseut) to-his steward. 


DURHAM. 

The Rev. Thomas Youens has been choseo Presi- 
dent of Ushaw College, in the county of Durbam, 
in the room of the Ven. Dr. John Gillow, lately 
deceased, and the Rev. Robert Tate has been 
chosen Vice President in the room of the Rev, 
Thomas Youens, promoted. The iaauguration of 
the new president took place at Ushew, on Tues- 
day the 15th inst. The pontifical high mess, was 
celebrated by the Right Rev. Dr. Smith, Bishop 
of Bolina, and Vicar Apostolic of the northern dis- 
trict. There were present on this occasion, the 
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Rev, Jobo Lingard, D.D. the Rev, William Cros- 
kell, V.G. the Kev. Mesers. James Worswick, G. 
Witham, G. Corless, E. Crane, R. Gillow, W. 
Fletcher, C. Newsham, W. Cater, &c. &Xc.; also 
several centiemea from this aad the adjoining 
counties. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Twelve montis base elapoed from the opening the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, and although yet in 
its infant state, complete success has attended the 
uaderteking, The benefits likely to arise from it, 
as regards Gloucester and the neighbourhood, ap- 
pear to be no longeft matter of speculation. Be. 
fore the canal was completed, it was calculated that 
the athount of tonnage upon its line would reach 
&3,600 annually, but so much has the traffic ex- 
ceeded what was estimated, that the total tonnage 
1m One year was no less than 156,862; and the num- 
ber of vessels of all sorts which have entered the 
canal was 3256, 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The premiums for the ensuing Hampsbire Agri- 
cultural meeting, io July, have been determined on. 
Te those heretofore given, the following have this 
year been added:—a cup of ten guineas to any 
tarmer, ia Hampshire, who shall have expended, 
wpon land rented by him, the greatest quantity of 
rape cake or crushed bones, during the year ending 
the 10th day of July, 188, with the most apparent 
beneficial result in the state of the crops. 4 cup of 
ten guiveas to the person who shall produce the 
fiuest and best piece of broad cloth, not less than 
twenty yards in leagth, made wholly from wool 
growa in Hampshire, For the best cart stallion, 
the property of any farmer in Hampshire, whether 
a member of this Society of not, a cup of fifteen 
guineas. 

KENT. 


Bridge Hil), near Canterbury, which had long 
been, from its remarkable acclivity, an object a:l- 
wilting great improvement, was lately begun to be 
—8 During the progress of the workmen, be- 
tweea two and three feet below the surface, fifteen 
humabd skulls, several leg and thigh bones, a greater 
number of smaller bones, and three small Roman 
earthen vases, have been discovered. One of the 
vases is entire, another partially broken, and the 
third broken into several pieces. Many remains of 
Casar’s works io his progress through this coun- 
ty have, from time to time, been discovered here. 
Several lines of iutreachments to this day are visible, 
contiguous to which there were great oumbers of 
trameali, ot mounds of earth, interspersed over the 
Downs; all of them, however, have been opened, 
and plundered of their contents, The late Mr, 
FPaussett, of Leppingtoa, opeved upwards of three 
hundred, and greatly euriched his valuable collece 
tion of Roman antiquities. He discovered several 
coins of Claudius, Gallienus, Probus, Allectus, and 
Oonstantine the Great. A denerius of Tiberius 
was found among the intrenchments. These tu- 
meeedi were the graves of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages, in which men and women 
were promiscuously beried at various times. On 
these Downs, King John, anno 1213, encamped 
with a mighty army of 60,000 men, to oppose Philip, 
King of France, who was marching (to iovade this 

; and Simon Moatfort, Earl of Leicester, 
being declared General of the Army, in the reign of 
Henry 111. by the discontented Barons, arrayed a 
vemerous army (o oppose the landing of Queena 
Eleanor, whem the King had left behind him in 
France, It is, therefore, probable the site of ground 
im question was used aga cemetery, and that the 
dead were haddied together as in the ¢rmn/i con- 


tiguous. 
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LANCASHIRE. 

It is @ remarkable fret, that there is not a single 
arrear im the calls made by the directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-rnad. The whole 
has been paid wp. It would be very difficult to 
point out another jastance where so vast an under- 
taking has been conducted with so much energy. 
The current premium on shares is 23. It is to be 
completed in 1830, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The inhabitants of Lutterworth have entered into 
a subscription for the purpose of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of John Wickliffe, the great 
reformer. The proposal is to erect a bropze statue 
of the Reformer in his robes, with the Bible in one 
hand and his staff in the other (as depicted in 
Lewis's Life of Wickliffe); the statue to be elevat. 
ed on a pedestal of white Derbyshire stone, and to 
be placed in the church-yard of Lutterworth, in « 
situation where it may be seen by every one who 
passes through the town. Upwards of 1502. have 
been subscribed, and among the list are several 
Bishops and Heads of Houses in Oxford. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


An ancicnt cemetery of considerable extent has 
been recently discovered at Wold Newton, neat 
Grimsby, by some men who were digging for gravel. 
It consists of a large tumulus, containing an area of 
three or four acres of land, on the summit of which 
is another, of smaller dimensions, thrown up in a 
rectangular form, and covering little more than a 
rood, Within this small tumulus more than twenty 
urns have been found, arranged in a right line the 
whole length of the mound, piaced on their bottoms 
with their mouths upwards, and filled with a 
quantity of black and greasy earth and cinerated 
bones, These were of various sizes and shapes, and 
placed about three feet from the surface, in a bed 
of gravel, at irregular distances, some being close 
together, others three or four feet apart. They were 
all broken in the operation of taking them up, 
except three, which are in the possession of the 
Rev. G. Oliver, of Grimsby. The largest measures 
nine iuches in perpendicular height, and thitty-two 
inches and a half in circumference in the widest 
part; the other two measure each five inches in 
height, and in circumference twenty-one and eigh- 
teen inches respectively. ‘They are all composed 
of coarse pottery, moulded by the hand, and baked 
inthe sun, and decorated round the sides with rude 
carvings in lines and circles. No colos, weapons of 
war, or ornaments, were found with them. These 
urns are conjectured to be British, and to have 
contained the ashes of persons of consequence, 

The project of uniting the rivers Ancholme and 
Witham, by a short caual from Bishop Briggs to 
Barlings Outfull, bas got into the hands of men of 
capital and enterprise, and will now probably be 
carried into complete effect. It is evident that a 
direct, short, and still-water navigation, communi- 
cating from the Witham to the Humber, will be no 
less advantageous to the conveyance of the produce 
and merchandize of Lincoln and Boston, aad the 
country communicating with those towns, than to 
the vast tracts of the Wolds on the north-east side, 
which will be more immediately benefited by the 
new cut: no such great transit is likely to tuke 
place between that adjacent district and Hull, but 
a far greater proportion may be expected to pass 
from those parts to the inland counties of Notting- 
ham, Derby, &c., which necessarily are dependent 
upon the farmers of Lincolnshire for the bulk of 
the necessaries of life to supply the manufacturing 
population, which already draws such quantities by 
land carriage from this source. 
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MON MOUTHSHIRE. 


The first meeting of the Ross Horticultural So- 
ciety for the present year, was aitended by a neme- 
rous and highly respectable assemblage of the sub- 
scribers and their friends. A choice variety of green- 
house, gtove, and hardy plants covered the grand 
stand, and we never remember a more interesting 
and brilliant display, The stage of auriculas and 
polyanthuses had a very splendid appearance; it 
contained all the most choice and valuable speci- 
mens in each of the several classes. The auriculas 
were inferior in colour to those of last year, but the 
trusses were superior in size and strength. The 
polyanthuses and hyacinths were in extraordinary 
strength of bloomandcolour. ‘The vegetables were 
particularly fine, and there were several varieties 
of fine apples in excellent preservation. Several 
pew subscribers entered the Society, (now amount- 
ing to abuut three hundred and fifty.) The number 
eh ge ticketed and entered in the Sociéty’s 
amounted to five hundred and six. 


NORFOLK. 


The Norwich Society, in 1805, first set the exam- 
ple of a provincial exhibition. ‘They have present- 
ed about four thousand six hundred pictures, the 
production of no fewer Uian three hundred and 
twenty-three individuals, These circumstances 
will show that the annual exhibition has not been 
without a very extensive and useful influence, and 
a practical impulse, upon the progress of the 
Fine Arts in this district. While scarcely a single 
picture has been brought in the Norwich room, 
and while the receipts at the door have never 
amounted to a sum sufficient to mect the expenses, 
the works of the very same Artists have been 
readily parchased at the exhibitions of other places ; 
of London, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Newcastle, and Carlisle; where the total of 
sales has been very large. At Edinburgh it amount- 
ed to 1200. and the receipts at the door to 1000/. 
though the collection did not consist of more than 
three huodred pictures, At Manchester more 
than 30,000Q/, bas been subscribed for an Institution 
which will be founded in a building at once or- 
namental and honourable to the town.—At Leeds 
the sales amounted to 13402. and 600/. were receiv- 
ed at the door. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A second meeting of the subscribers to the pro- 
jected Newcastle and Carlisle Rail-road, resident 
in Newcastle and neighbourhood, was lately held. 
H, Howard, Esq. of Corby Castle, in the chair. 
The object of the meeting was to draw the atten- 
tion of the subscribers to the necessity of making 
additional exertions to obtain subscriptions to carry 
into effect this important undertaking. Ithas been 
strongly urged by the directors at Newcastle, that 
more pecuniary assistance should be obtained from 
the West side of the line than has hitherto been 
done. Measures were therefore adopted to secoud 
the wishes of the Directors. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Committee appointed to take into conside- 
ration the propriety of establishing a Museum in 
Nottingham, have lately made their Report, and 
as the project appeared practicable, it is to be 
carried into effect. The institation is to be called 
the “ Nottioghamshire Museum,” and is to be 
raised by shares of two guineas each, and anoual 
subscriptions of half-a-guinea. Persons desirous of 
leading their support to the proposed institation 
are to transmit their names to Mr. J. Pearson, 
Wheeler Gate. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A handsome piece of plate has been presented to 
the late Curate of Lyacombe and Widcombe, par- 
chased by subscription among the inhabitants of 
that parish. It was delivered by a deputation, 
headed by Captain Penruddocke; the plate bears 
the following inscription—“ Presented to the Re- 
verend Thomas Street, B.A. by the Inhabitants of 
the Parish of Lyncombe and Widcombe, as a token 
of their esteem, and testimony of their respect for 
the faithful discharge of his spiritual duties as Cu- 
rate during a period of Thirty-five Years. April 
18%.” 

A handsome vase has also been presented by the 
officers of the East Somerset Yeomanry to their late 
commander, with the following inscription : 

Presented 
T. WILLIAM DICKINSON, ESQ. M.P. 
Licutenaut-Colone! Commandant of the East So- 
merset Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry, 
By his Brother Officers, 
On the Dissolution of the Corps, 
After its Existence upwards of 33 Years, 
In Token of their sincere Regard and Esteem, 

A.D. 182. 


SUFFOLK. 


An Anti-Slavery meeting has been held at Ips- 
wich, The venerable Clarkson opened the business 
of the day; and ia a manner so perspicuous and 
convincing, with zeal so tompered by judgment, and 
pathos so simple aod touching, as to affectall pre- 
sent. A petition was drawn up in fartherance of 
the views of the meeting. 


SUSSEX. 


The Eleventh Quarterly Report was lately read 
to the members of the Lewes Mechanics Institution 
at their Quarterly Meeting. There are now two 
hundred and sevea members, above one hundred of 
whom are engaged in the classes. A class has re- 
cently been formed for Architecture; the Report 
states there are but few now belonging to it, yet, 
when the advantages resulting from the stady are 
known, there will be no lack of pupils. The funds 
are in a flourishing state; the expenditure within 
the receipts; and from the increase of the Library, 
from the funds, from the namber of the members, 
and the institution altogether, we must conclude 
the establishment is more flourishing than at any 
previous Quarterly Meeting. 

The encroachments of the sea between Pagham 
and Little Hampton are appalling. At Aldwiek, 
great masses of ground have disappeared, and fences 
are swept away, which were last year deemed out 
of reach of the tide. At Bognor, and particularly 
near the site of the old hotel, there has been dread- 
ful havoc. Felpham Mill, a conspicuous object by 
land and sea, and cne of the handsomest erections 
of the kind in Sussex , is menaced by the encroach- 
ments. 

A new town is now building on the Sussex coast, 
about half-a-mile westward of Hastings, pleasantly 
situated in a sheltered and fertile valley ; and being 
the spot where William the Conqueror rested, and 
breakfasted himself and troops, after landing at Pe- 
vensey Bay, on his march to the field of battle in 
which he killed Harold, in all probability it wilt 
derive its name from the Conqueror. A very ele- 
gant and spacious hote!, one hundred and seventy 
feet frout, facing the sea, is already in a state of 
great forwardness ; five hundred workmen are em. 
ployed in clearing away the trees, bushes, &e. 
The stone on which it is said William the Conqeeror 
regaled himself, is to be made into a table, and 
preserved as a relic in the hall of the hotel. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

In the town of Birmingham Uvere are teventy 
three fowoderies, aad but twenty milliners and 
dresemekers; and there are in tre town, which 
contains near one hunched thousaud inhabitants, 
ooly Gee mauve shops, while there are seven coffin 
furmitare makers, aod three manulactar: rs of felons’ 
trons. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Birmingham was 
lately held to peuuion Lie legislature to carry into 
¢flect the intentions of Government for the ametlio 
ration of the condition of the Slave population tn 
our colonies, and to emplog sach other measures as 
eaperw noe may have sugcested lor ultimately ex- 
tinguuhiog Slavery io tie British domimions, A 
petition founded upon (he reso.utions was aporoved 
by the meeting, ant directed to be presented to the 
Houses of Parliament. 

lhe anniversary meeting of the Rugby School 
wat held April 9, aod most nunerously attended. 
The prize poems and speeches were delivered with 
pirat classical propriety. At the ordinary, after the 
vusual toasts on such en Oofcasion, not forgetitng 
* Floreat Kughwa,’ the steward proposed the 
health of Dr. Wool, alluding to his long services 
and his resignation, General and enthusiastic 
shouts of applause followed; and the Doctor, ia 
returning thanks, said, that his most) anxious 
wieh with regard to Rugby would alweys be 
* Btet fortuna domus"” 

WILTSHIRE. 

The preamble of the Pull for disfranchising 
Cranbourne Chase, in the counties of Dorset and 
Wilts, sets forth, that the number of deer now fed 
and preserved in the chase has been computed to 
amount to upwards of twelve thousand; and that 
Lord Rivers has agreed to accept the clear yearly 
sum of one thousend eight huodred pounds, to be 
made payable in a manner hereimatter directed, as 
a compensation for the extinguishment of his tran 
chine apon the said chase, which extiogurhment 
will be tughly benrficial to the owners of lands 
within the limite of the chase. Then follow pro- 
visions for payment of certain annual rents to Lord 
Rivers, and providing that Lord Kivers’s franchise 
cootinogs ull the 10th of October 1690, and after- 
wards the chase to be disfranchised, 


YORKSHIRE. 

A canal, forming «a junction between the Aire and 
Calder Company's canal, and the Stamforth aud 
Keadby canal, is intended to be made ata point 
between Koottingley end Goole. This, which ared 
not be more than six or seven miles io length, will 
much shorten the communication between Man- 
chester aud all parts using the Knottingley canal. 
The Stainforth and Keadby canal, which was cut 
uoder an act passed in 1795, joins the rivers Dun 
aud Trent, leaving the former at Stainforth and 
entering the latter at Keadby, aad affords every 
desirable facility for the passage of vessels out of 
the Duw into the Trent to Gainsbro’, Liecotn, or 
Manchester, of from the Treat to the Humber. 

The funds of the Sheffield Medical Lastitution 
have been munificently aided by the liberality of 
two noblemen, one huodred guineas having been 
conuUibuted thereto by bis Grace the Duke of Nor. 
folk, and two hundred pounds by the Might. Hon. 
Bar! Fitawillinm. 

A torticaltaral Society has been esteblished at 
Riypoa, Vorkahite, for the improvement of trout, 
flowers, and eulinary vegetables, ‘The tostitution 
has elready mes with the most respectable support, 
and Lord Grautiam hes bren appointed president. 

The Panorames at Hull, tor the benefit of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, consist of eight pretures to 
the whole, of which the tollowing are the sulyecte: 

1, View from the Plumber at the present penod. 


2. Charles refused «a imittance to the town of Hull, 
3, Verspecticn view of Norn Bar-strent, Beverle 5. 
aud thirmish. 4, An attack at Aalaby, with the 
Kart of Newport in the foreground. 5. The Bom 
bardment of the town of Hall; the commander of 
the besiegers, the Bari of Newcastle, a prominent 
figure, 6, Paull destroyed. 7, An attack on 
the Hall batteries and death of Captain Kirby, 
i, Deteat of the Moyalists, wnd raising the siege, 

A sabseription has bern commenced in aid of 
this tateresting undertaking. 

A de powt of foe! plants has been discovered in 
a false coal strata, five miles south of Scarborough, 
The plants are remetkable for their preservation, 
beauty, and variety; nearly filty species already 
having been found, all different from the genous 
actually growing in Great Britain, and evidently 
belonging to a different climate, far warmer Usan 
any iu Europe. 

WALES. 


Mr. Bakewell, in hi able Introduction to 
Grology, calculates that the coal in Northumber- 
land aod Durham will be exhaasted in the period 
6! 3) years; that the coal fields of Derbyshire, the 
West Kiding of Yorkshire, Staffordshiue, Whie- 
haven, and Lancasiure, will none of them last 
Jonger thao that time; but that the immense coal 
field of South Wales would supply the whole con 
sumption of the country tor two thousand years, 
‘Dhis last coal-feli extends over 1200 square miles, 
is of an average thickoess of G5 feet, and contains 
100,000 tons of coal per acre, of 65,000 000 tons per 
myuare mile. This coal is of an wilerior quality, but 
it is probable that unproved methods of burning 
will be discovered, which will cause an economy ia 
the use of the fuel. 

The trony Board has fully determined to build 
a lighthouse on Caldy Island near Tenby, for which 
preparations are commenced, ‘The site is selected, 
and arrangements made for the supply of stones, 
&c. The accomplishment of this object has long 
been wished for, and will prove of eminent ulility 
Lo vessels entering the bay, 


SCOTLAND. 

As Major Forbes Mackenzie, of Fodderty in 
Strathpefier, was traversing « field on his farm, he 
wasnot a littie surprised to find « considerable 
portion of the ground covered with hei: ring try, trom 
three to four inches each in length. ‘The fish were 
fresh and entire, and had no appearance of being 
dropped by biuds—a medium by which they must 
have been bruised and mutilated. Lhe only rational 
coujecture that can be formed of the circumstance 
is, that the fish were transported thither in a water. 
spout—a phenomenon that has before occurred in 
this county, and which is by no means uncommon 
in tropical climates. The Frith of Dinewall les at 
the distance of three miles trom the place in 
question, but no obstruction occurs between the 
field aud the sea—the whole is a level straith or 
plain—aend waterspouts have been known to carry 
even farther than this. Major Mackenzie has for- 
warded a small quantity of the fish to the secretary 
of the Northern Institution, We have just inspected 
them, end can assure our readers that, though the 
iry would go but « small way towards satistying « 
few hungry gillies, they will abundantly gratuity 
the curiosity of every eistor.—Inverness Courier. 

Gaelic Schools.—The scheme commenced in May 
1026, la May 1807 there were 27 schools opened. 
There are now opeved no less than 53; and before 
the meeting of neat Assembly there is likely to be 
still an addition to that list of about 20 more. Of 
scholars already in attendance there are above 
1000, as appears from the half yearly returns of the 
schoolmasters, Many of these scholars are marred 
persons, and many more unmarried, of both sexes, 
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are from twenty to apwards of thiuty years of age ; 
while some of them are stated as ‘* spending the 
pight as well as the day at their lessons.” But itis 
painfully touching to find it so often stated in these 
returns, that, from poverty, there are great oum- 
bers uf parents anable rither to pay fees of pur- 
chase schoo! books for their children, and greater 
numbers still, who, having been taught to read the 
Bible, have pot monry to purchase a copy, and who 
are anxiously praying that public atiention may Le 
turned to theu helpless condition, and that public 
benevolence may be stirred up to pity aad relieve 
it. At the same time, many urgent instances of 
want of schools are before the Committee, which 
the number above meutionnd will be far from 
adequately supplying. These facts speak impres 
sitely to every considerate and feeling heart. 

The externor of Hamilton Palace, with the excep- 
tion of tie portico, iscompleted. That truly noble 
balding presents a marnihicent facade to the north 
of M2teer, For extent, tor heieht, for design, for 
quality of materials, and for highly finished masonry, 
it stands unrivalled io this country. It will long 
remain « Monument of the munificeace and highly 
cultivated taste of Uthat patriotic nobleman, the 
present Duke of Mamiltou, and of the skill of Mr. 
D. Hamilton, the architect. The portico is to be 
supported by ten Corinthian columns, the shafts of 
which are to be 20 feet in length, e»ch consisting of 
a single stone, weighing <6 tons, being of a size 
moch larger than any hitherto used in British archte 
tecture. These immense blocks have been cut out of 
the quarry «t Dolpatrick, on the south bank of the 
Clyde, immediately above Dalserf. Two of them 
are already brought to the palace, Of the remain 
ing eight, one will be brought down daily until the 
whole are removed. 

IRELAND, 

It appears from « parliamentary paper that the 
total emount of tolis on the inland navigation of 
Ireland, collected by Government, was last year 
15,203/. The collection is managed by a Board, 
consisting of two chairmen, with O01. a year each, 
three directors 5002, a year each ; under whom are 
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a Secretary with 500d. sundry clerks, accountants, 
&c. two engineers, 381. and an assistant 300l,— 
Total, 4471. per annum ! 

A farmer, near Strangford, io the county of 
Down, in managing a part of the farm that, accord. 
ing (0 appearances, had not been broken ap for cen- 
turies, afew werks since found a horse-shoe, which, 
upon examination, was discovered to be of silver. 
Its description is nearly as follows ;—In weight six 
ounces, being a good deal incrasted ; in size and bor- 
mation it almost exactly corresponds with a horse- 
shoe of the present day, made for a blood horse. 
It 1s considerably thinner on one side than on the 
other, the same as many horses are in the habit of 
wearing them; and the holes appesr, by having 
been worn wide, to have passed over the nails and 
thereby been dropped. One of the ancient earthen 
mounds, so common in that part of Iretand, stands 
near to the spot where this curious piece of anti- 
quily was found. 

Amount of expences paid by the Paving Board, 
from the 13th of August, 1807, to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1825, not including the cost of materials of 
auy kind, viz. stones, sand, timber, oil, Ac, inaaual 
labour, artificers, paviours, lamplighters, or sea- 
venging — the whole being absorbed in salaries, 
pensions, 2c.—a specimer, of local jobbing :— 

Paid—Salaries, 82,4421. 16s. 1ld' Pensions to 
dismissed commissioners and othcers 4001, Law 
costs in Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, 6364. Ils. 7d.' For stationery and 
printing 80431. 2s. 44. Rents of premises 12,2511. 
lis. 54.' Poundage to Collectors 15886), Ils. 
Inspectors of lighting 85001 Constables to entorce 
payment of the tax 10301. @s, 3d, Zapenses of pav- 
ing houses 47951 11s. 7d.' Incidental and miscel- 
laneous expenses 306%. 5s. 10d. Commissioners of 
Inquiry into the conduct of the former Board, who 
were dismissed and have been receiving pensions 
for seventeen years, 6750).—Total NOMAol. 12s. 11d. 
So that it appears that 20 per cent has been paid in 
the course of seventeen years and four months, om 
the amount of the tax levied during that period, 
namely 618,0071, 10s. 5d.! 


METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from April 1 to April 31, 1828. 
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1828 Pera Barometer. 
: From To From To 
April I 2h 0 90,22 W,10 

2 a2 44 29,96 30,00 

3 al rH 30,03 29.96 

4 al 47 20,86 29,89 

5 20 642 29.76 29,66 

6 Lb 48 20.53 20,52 

7 85 48 29,29 29,40 

5 4b 49 29,46 20.20 

y 49 45 29,22 29,39 

10 38 55 29.36 29.50 

" a) 54 29,66 29,70 

12 45 56 29,60 29.56 

i JI a829,.45 20.58 
14 38 56 2040 29,73 
0 41 57 | 29,72 29,54 
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Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 








Thermometer. Barometer. 

1628. | From To From To 
Apri l6 | 42 54 29,06 29,41 
17 43 55 20,58 20,81 

18 rT a 60 29,80 29,36 

19 42 62 29.46 29,61 
20 43 50 29,76 2u,77 
21 42 47 20,61 29,62 
22 6 47 2059 2.40 
23 ao $2 20,72 29.7 
24 45 Ww 20.68 29,7 
% | 46 54 29,88 29,66 
20 #4! él 29.82 20.96 
27 | #8 63 0,16 380,17 
28 | 937 70 20,20 Stat. 
2 | 3 74 30,00 80,07 
ww | 47 64 40,07 30,29 
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PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Rank Stock was on the 26th ult. 205 three quar- 
ters, 6—Thiee per Cent. Reduced, 84 three quar- 
ters -—-Three per Cent. Consols, & half, three-eighths 
— Three aad half per Ceut. Consols and Reduced, 92 


hali—New Four per Cent. 18@2, and 1896, 102 three. 
eighths-—Long Anauities, 19 eight—ludia Stock, 
848—Tudia Bonds, 98, 99 pm.—Exchequer Bills, 
Ol, O2 pm. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM apait 25, To MAY 20, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


beeper a5. EB. PRE EMAN, Cheltenham, lodging-house- 
C. HOLT, Coventry, baker and grocer. . 

Kor K, Wollastone, Hradiey, Staffordshire, farmer. W. 
sul. EIGH, Palmoath, Cornwall, grocer. J. RO- 
BINSON, Clare- -street, Clare market, Middlesex, linen 
draper. T. PEARSON and W. REEV 7 Sere -street, 
Strand, Middlesex, wine merchants. — SDILL, 
LA y- street, London, ironmenger. 7 MORTIMEE 
na. MORTIMER, Rawfolds, Liversedge, Yorkshire, 

J. MITCHELL, Robert-street, 
Southwark, victualler. T. HOOPER, St. Philip and 
Jacob, Gloucestershire, maltster. N. JAMES, Bristol, 
Rise and spirit merchant. HH. WLLLIAMS, St. George's 

Circus, Southwark, wine merchant. 

April 29. P. BURKE, late of the Lemon-tree public 
house, Haymarket, victualler. H.W. WARINGTON, 
Johnson’s-street, Back- road, Shadwell, Middlesex, brewer. 
S. PRATT, Crispin- ~street, | yom Middlesex, dry- 
salter. J. FOUNTAIN, St. Neot’s, Huntingdonshire, 
draper and tailor. T. GERMAIN, eee lane, Mid- 
dlesex, baker. R. HUNTER No. 28 Aldgate, Lon- 
don, oil and colourman, T.W. WELLS, Iligh street, 
Shadwell, Middlesex, WR] T. RUMNEY ° 
Gough- square, Fleet-street, farrier. B. WOODHEAD, 
‘Theugebridge, ——57 Yorkshire, scribbling miller 
and grocer. KEWELL », Manchester, glue ma- 
nua fecturer. w. ‘pow ELL, Wetherby, Yorkshire, bam 
feeter. B. GELDER, North aud South Cliffe, near 
Market Weighton, Yorkshire, farmer. F. MEY. 
BRUCH, Old Cavendish-street, Middicsex, tailor. P. 
cu NNINGHAM HOCKIN, Launceston, Cornwall, mo- 
nev scrivener. 

May a A. READ, Lower Grosvenor-street, Middlesex, 
hotel keeper. wW. FISK, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, Middlesex, dealer. J. CLOUGH, Addinghor, 
Y cotton mauufacturer T. LLEWELLYN, 

nd, ———— 5** R. HOBBINS, 

odo innkeeper. R. MERSON. Cc oleman- 
street, London, packer and ae ey J. TORRY, 
Ne @, Little U ioe 77 Hoxton New Town, Middlesex, 
builder. Ue ITH, "Hieb- street, Lambeth, Surrey, 
smith and MAS W. HARKER, laie of Crop- 
ton, near Pic torte Yorkshire, schoolmaster, grocer, and 
draper. a pOWwM MAN, Penrith, Cumberland, timber 
merchant. J.CLAYT ON, Mottram int ongdeniale, 
Cheshire, flour dealer. C. GAMBLE. Shottle-Gate, 
Deficld, Derbyshire, joiner. D. VALERIO, Crown- 
court, cg se Se gg wine merchant J PIN- 
DER, Halifax, Yorkshire, porter merchant. GAL. 
LEMORE the elder, J. GALLEMORE, J. GALLEMORE, 
and T. LIDDEL, Manchester, calico printers. 4 
CHITTENDEN, Dover, chemist and drucgist. 
MOORHOUSE, L. MOORHOUSE, and J. MOORHOUSE, 
Hibden Bridge, near Lialifax, Y erkshire, and Manchester, 
cotten spinners 

May6 TT. LONGBOTTOM Keighley, Yorkshire, ma- 
chine maker. J. HANDCOCK, Exeter, victualler. T. 
B SHORE, ————— vietualler = 'T. HOLD’ TCH, 
Spalding, sees grocer. Kk WILLIAMS, Chel- 
tenham, builder. . PARSONS, Fulham-road, Chelsea, 

upboleterer OAV Surrey Canal Bank, Cam- 
berwall, coal — . BUTTS the younger, No. 
17, Graften-street, Fitzroy-square, mill sawyer. J. 

-—DFORD and T. CROOSE, Wood-street, Cheapside, 
a hed a iL, Cheltenham, “en onist. 
a 880 c No een-street capsite, 
Landes, movehont. ie AVANT, Ripley, Der: 
dealer. J. Nic HOL 1S, Kidderminster, Wor- 
ceste re, innkeeper. T. GAINS, Louehborough, 
ay ya factor. J. STEVENS, Deverell: 
street. Great ver-road, Surrey, builder. - - 
ROPER the *7 Houneditch, London, car a. and 
barlder. BRIANT, Oliver Terrace, Mile End- 
road, Middlesex, coal merchant. 1. PARSEY, East- 


oe makers. 


— — — 


street, Brighton, haberdasher and hosier. J. BROW ee 
Adam 's-court, Uroad-street, London, auctioneer. 
GIBBON the elder, Canton: place, 5*838u66 read, M 
dlesex, mast and block maker. J. POW — 
xote·ↄtro· i. London, grocer. J. WILSON, Wigtor, 
Cumberland, Tas otf 

May 13. Ce, Queen s* Cavendish- 
square, coach maker. . LAPORTE, Poland-street, 
Oxford- street, tailor. ppt KSONS, Standon, Herts, 
horse dealer. J. HAIGH, — Almondbury, 
Yorkshire, scribbling ee KELLE EY. Leeds, 
Yorkshire, bricklayer and builder. J RHODES. Go- 
mersal. Yorkshire, maltster and clothier. G. HODG.- 
SON, Sheffield, boue merchant. J. PHILLIPS. Tavi- 
stock-street, Covent garden, linen draper. . ENSOR, 
Long Melford, Suffolk, tallow chandler. G. A.W ARD, 
Birmingham, cabinet maker. J.-L. —_—e Okebam 
ton, Devonshire, druggist and grocer. .- Dd. PENNE L 
late of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, picture we M PATE, be 
Bennett-street, St. James's, Middlesex, tailor. 

MILLS, St. James’s-street, Westminster. a, 
W. FRAME, Jones-street, Berkeley-square, Middlesex, 
boot maker. 

oe 16. M. EF. HOPKINS, St. Peter’s-alley, merchant. 

TOLSON, Regent-atreet, milliner. J. DARLY, 
Reed. lane, perfumer. wri KINGSBURY, Broad-street, 
Ratcliffe, builder. W.H. PRINGLE, "Lendon- road, 
victualler. J. SUNDERLAND, Leeds, woolstapler. 
H. BRAMLEY, Thr arton-street. bill broker. J. 
BEVAN and J. RIGBY * Helen s-within-Windle, Lan- 
cashire, soap boilers. J. PRIOR, Worksworth, Der- 
byshire, small ware manufacturer. R. BACK * 
J. BATEMAN, Compton-street, Clerkenwell. 
BROWNE, Kidderminster. J. MARSDEN, —— 
bridge, Y — core merchant. 

May 20. MENZIE s, Cc harles- -street, Manchester- 
square —* S. onNSON. Margate, coachmaster. 
J. REV ANS, jun. and H. 8. CHAPMAN, Londen and 
Quebec, merchente. T. SUGDEN, Haworth, worsted 
manufacturer. 8S. PILC iE R, Ramegate, baker. T. 
CLARKE, Marlborough, linen draper. T. JENKIN- 
SON, Manchester, calenderer. R. be eg ti Man- 
c hester, woollen shawl manufacturer. L. LEVY, Birm- 
ingham, slopseller. C. A. FITCH, Allen-street, Gos- 
well-street, bacon drier. W. SWANN, Bungay, linen 
draper. M. SWALLWELL, Kensington Gravel-pits, 
school mistress. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
J. GLEN, distiller, Mains, — 28 


GRAHAM, merchant, Glasgo VOCKHART, 
spirit dealer, 22 “SOMMPRVILLE, mavu- 
facturer — age lasgow. P. MENZIES, printer, 
Edinbu M‘DERMID, hotie in Edinburgh. 


A. WAL (KER, “— —— a . DAVIE and CO. 
music sellers, Aberdeen. ou :DDELL, merchant, 
&c. Kelso. C. FRAZER, Bay Lanark. A. 
SMITH, maltster, grain dealer, &c. Carron, near Fal- 
kirk J. WATT, tenant and cattle dealer in Orrock. 
D. THOMSON, wine and spirit dealer, Castle Douglas. 
J. JACKSON, cloth merchent, Paisley. R. BALLIN- 
GAL, in Balmacono and ee of the Fife Banking 
Company. M‘CLEO ship owner and merchant, 
Greenock. N MROBER TSON, coal broker and sbip 
owner, St. Andrews. MESSRS. R. and W. BELL, ma- 
uufacturers, Ceres. R. aa nit horse and cattle 
2 Southside 55 ER, merchant, 

a0. Jia MONCRIEFT. merchants, Ke. 
— 1 HOMPSON and HILL, storekeepers, Cal- 
der lron Works. J. HENSHELWOOD, china dealer, 
Glassow. A. ROBERTSON, maltster at Damhead, 
near Denny. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 


JULY 


1, 1828. 





GREAT 

House of Lords. —The Election Trials’ 
Consolidation Bill, and Night Poaching 
Bill, were passed on the 21st of May ; and 
on the 22d the House was principally oc- 
cupied in receiving petitions. —On the 
23d, in answer to a question by the Earl 
of Darnley on the subjett of the Greek 
Slaves, unwarrantably carried from the 
Morea into slavery in Egypt, the Duke 
of Wellington said, measures had been 
taken to obtain their restoration as far as 
possible, though it was not certain that 
they could be restored. Lord Strangford 
wished to ask Ministers what foundation 
there was for the report ‘of an armistice 
having been agreed upon between Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres; to which Lord Dud- 
ley answered, that no transaction of the 
kind alluded to had taken place ; but, by 
the last despatches, accounts had been re- 
ceived of negotiations having been begun, 
which afforded a better prospect of peace 
than any they had heard of yet. The 
House then adjourned to the 2d of June, 
on which day the Corn Bill was read a 
first time, and also Mr. Canning’s Family 
Pension Bill.—On the 3d and 4th, there 
was no debate of interest.—On the Sth, 
the Earl of Eldon presented a petition 
from several West India Planters, praying 
for an inquiry into the treatment of slaves, 
before any new measure was adopted re- 
specting them. On the Earl of Roseberry 
moving the second reading of the Scotch 
Settlement Bill, Lord Melville declared 
himself decidedly opposed to it. There 
was neither justice nor reason why an 
Trishman should be excluded from settling 
in Scotland in the same way as an Eng- 
lishman or a Scotchman, It was subver- 
sive of the union of the three countries. 
The Earl of Limerick warmly opposed the 
Bill. After some desultory conversation, 
it was agreed to take the debate on the 
Committee. The Bill was accordingly 
read a second time pro forma, and the 
commitment ordered for June 11. In re- 
ply to some observations on the late Mi- 
nisterial changes by Lord King, the Earl 
of Eldon denied that he had ever inter- 
fered in those changes any more than his 
Lordship had, and as little did he wish to 
profit by them.—On the 6th, no debate of 
moment occurred.—On the 9th, after a 
number of petitions for and against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation had been read, the 

July.—VOL. XXIV. NO. XCI. 


BRITAIN. 


Marquess of Lansdowne moved that their 
Lordships concur in the Resolution as 
moved by Sir Francis Burdett, and carried 
in the other House of Parliament. This 
gave rise to a long and animated debate. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed 
the Resolution, convinced, as he was, that 
the present spirit and disposition of the 
Catholics left no hope of any conciliatory 
adjustment with them, Every Govern- 
ment, like every individual, possessed the 
right of self-defence, and was justified by 
that right in excluding from office, whe- 
ther Lxecutive or Legislative, all who 
held opinions dangerous to the State, with- 
out due and sufficient securities ; and those 
securities the Roman Catholics, openly 
throwing off the mask, now positively re- 
fuse to give. The Archbishop of Tuam 
agreed with the Right Rev. Prelate, ob- 
serving, that the Catholics no longer ap- 
proached the Legislature in the becoming 
character of suppliants, but as claimants, 
boldly demanding the unqualified surren- 
der of all the safeguards of the Church 
and Constitution, without deigning to 
offer any securities to replace them, with 
a view to reconcile and propitiate the Pro- 
testants of the Empire, or even consenting 
to have the violent and pernicious decrees 
of the Roman Catholic church removed or 
expunged. The Earl of Winchilsea, the 
Marquess of Salisbury, Earl Bathurst, 
Lord Manners, Lord Guilford, the Bishop 
of Durham, the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, and the Bishop of Llandaff, also 
opposed the Resolution, in speeches which 
were mere repetitions of old and hacknied 
arguments ; whilst Lord Darnley, Lord 
Goderich, Lord St. Vincent, the Duke of 
Gloucester, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
and Lord Carnarvon, and others, sup- 
ported it. The debate continued till a 
quarter past one, when the farther discus- 
sion of the question was postponed to 
Tuesday.—On the 10th, the Pension Act 
Amendment Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. The debate on the Catholic 
question being resumed, the Resolution 
was opposed by Lord Colchester, the Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, the Earl of Fal- 
mouth, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Redes- 
dale, the Earl of Eldon, and the Duke of 
Wellington ; and supported by Lord Bute, 
Lord Haddington, the Duke of Sussex, 
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and Lord Plunket ; after which the House 
divided on the question, which was lost 
hy «a majority of 45—there being for the 
Resolution, 137; against it, 182 —On the 
Pith and J2th, no business of interest 
came before the House. —On the 13th, on 
the second reading of the Corn Acts 
Amendment Bill, a considerable debate 
ensued; but the Bill was ultimately read 
a second time.—On the 16th, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne presented a petition 
against a stamp act levied by the local 
government of Calcutta, which Lord Mel- 
ville defended. Earl Grey presented a 
petition from a prisoner in the King’s 
Bench, complaining of the conduct of the 
Marshal respecting the rules. The House 
went into a Committee on the Scotch Pa- 
rochial Settlement Bill—On the 17th, a 


debate ensued on the second reading of 


the Scotch Peerage Bill, which was ulti- 
mately lost. The House then went into 
a Committee on the Corn Laws.—On the 
Ith, the Royal assent was given to se- 
veral Bills, but there was no debate.—On 
the 20th, after the presentation of nume- 
rous petitions, the Marquess of Lansdowne 
moved that the amendments of the Com- 
mons to the Bill respecting offences 
against the person,and the law of evidence, 
be agreed to, to which the [louse assented. 

House of Commons.—On the 21st of 
May the Alehouse Licensing Bill was read 
an second time, after a considerable debate 
on the power which Magistrates should 
he allowed to exercise in granting licences. 
—On the 22d several petitions were pre- 
sented, and Mr. Hume moved that Mr, 
Canning’s Family Pension Bill should be 
read that day three months, which was 
negatived by a m: \jority of 73 to 14.—On 
the 28d, the Canning Pension Bill was 
passed. On the third reading of the Corn 
Bill, Mr. Western proposed a long string 
of resolutions, the same which he proposed 
five years ago. He only wished to put 
them on the Journals of the House. Mr. 
F. Lewis thought, that not to discuss 
these resolutions would be a kindness 
to the House. Mr. F. Wilson moved, 
that persons importing Corn, Meal, or 
Flour, should give security for the duty 
then leviable to be paid within a certain 
time, unless the grain was re-exported, 
Mr. F. Lewis was decidedly opposed to 
such a clause, as destructive of the bonding 
system. Mr, Sykes thought the Bill far 
too restrictive as regarded the consumer. 
Mr. E. Wodehouse hoped that, looking to 
the state of the House, the clause proposed 
would be withdrawn. He thought, at the 
same time, the restriction of the currency 
would destroy all the good that might be 
expected from the measure. The clause 
was then withdrawn. Mr. C. Palmer 


proposed a clause on the principle of reei- 
yrocity, similar to that contained in the 
Sill of last year. Mr. F. Lewis said, he 
did not think there could be any objection 
to the clause. The clause was agreed to, 
Mr. Bankes thought the relative duties 
exceedingly inaccurate. Mr. F. Lewis 
said they had been made out from care. 
fully selected data. The Bill was then 
read a third time, and passed. The 
House then adjourned to the 30th, when 
Mr. Planta moved for new writs for those 
members who had been placed in office in 
the room of the Ministers resigned. The 
House went into a Committee of Supply. 

—On the 2d of June, on the order of the 
day being read for going into a Committee 
on the East Retford Disfranchisement 
Bill, Mr. Huskisson rose and said, he did 
not think a Minister of the Crown obliged 
to give his reasons for retiring from the 
Councils of his Sovereign ; but as he had 
not resigned, he felt it might be exvected 
that he should state some circumstances 
that led to his removal. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman went on to read copies of all 
the letters which had passed between him- 
self and the Duke of Wellington on the 
subject of his voting against Mr. Peel in 
the Bills for transferring the elective fran- 
chise from Penryn and East Retford, the 
former to Manchester and the latter to 
some other great commercial town. It was 
known (continued Mr. H.) that the Pen- 
ryn Bill was so circumstanced in the other 
House, that either the franchise should be 
transferred to the Hundred, or the Bill 
rejected altogether. The Hon. Member 
for Herts had moved an amendment to the 
preamble of the East Retford Bill, creating 
a principle of representation which existed 
nowhere else. He (Mr. H.) felt bound 
to support the transfer of that borough to 
Birmingham, and on the division upon 
that amendment he voted as he thought 
he was bound by consistency to do. He 
could not but perceive the impressicn 
which that vote appeared to have on se- 
veral Members of the House; and he 
came to the conclusion of requesting the 
Noble Duke at the head of the Adminis. 
tration to place his office in other hands if 
he considered he should withdraw from 
his Majesty's Councils, to prevent that ap- 
pearance of disunion in the Cabinet, how- 
ever unfounded in reality, or however un- 
important in itself the question which gave 
rise to that appearance. This letter the 
Noble Duke felt bound to transmit to his 
Majesty, and apprised the Right Hon. 
Gentleman of his intention to do so, He 
(Mr. H.) had an interview with the No- 
ble Secretary of State for the Foreign De- 
partment (Earl Dudley), and after ex- 
plaining the purport of the two letters. 
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that Noble Lord felt there must he some 
mistake, and said he would immediately 
wait on his Grace. His Noble Friend did 
so, but shortly returned, and informed him 
that the Noble Duke said there was no 
mistake, there could be no mistake.—His 
Noble Friend said at the same time, that 
the Duke of Wellington could not be 
aware of what passed in the House of 
Commons with respect to the East Retford 
Bill, Wishing to be farther informed 
upon the subject, he communicated the 
matter to another Noble Friend (the Se- 
eretary at War), who upon inquiry told 
him the letter he had written was consi- 
dered as an absolute resignation of office, 
and could not be considered in any other 
light. Willing that the Noble Duke 
should more clearly understand the object 
of his first communication, he addressed 
another letter to him, in which he said his 
first letter was not to express any inten. 
tions of his own, but to relieve the Duke 
from any delicacy he might feel towards 
him, if he should think the interests of his 
Majesty’s service would be prejudiced by 
his remaining in office. The Duke's re- 
ply expressed his view of the case, which 
left him no other opinion, * excepting,” 
said his Grace, “ that of submitting my- 
self and his Majesty's Government to the 
necessity of soliciting you to remain in 
your office, or of incurring the loss of your 
valuable assistance to his Majesty's ser- 
vice. However sensible I may be of this 
loss, I am convinced that in these times any 
loss is better than that of character, which 
is the foundation of public confidence.“ 
Other explanatory letters followed, which 
all tended to contirm him in the opinion 
that the Noble Duke considered his first 
communication as a decided resignation, or 
that his continuance in office was to be 
made a matter of solicitation. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman then stated that he could 
not but consider his continuance in office as 
an incumbrance, and in that view he had 
solicited an audience of his Majesty, and re- 
signed the Seals of his department, If no 
change of policy was intended by the Noble 
Duke, he thought that his letter, written 
at two o'clock in the morning, would not 
have been so very eagerly acted on. It 
was stated by many of his friends, and the 
Statement had reached the ears of the 
noble Duke, that his letter was hasty—- 
resignation was not not meant; and yet 
the Noble Duke was pleased to interpret it 
as a formal act of resignation. If that letter 
could be so interpreted, he had only to re- 
fer to the letter of the Noble Duke him- 
self, when on a recent occasion he had sent 
in his own resignation. If the removal of 
himself and his friends was the only apo- 
logy which could be offered to certain par- 


ties for ever having called for their assist- 
ance, it would be but just to say so. He 
begged to repeat again, that though no 
longer a member of the Government, he 
hoped he might still be of service to the 
country. He regretted not the loss of of- 
fice, other than as it took from him the 
power of doing more good. He wished to 
heal the wounds which were now rankling 
in our Colonies, and he regretted the loss 
of office, because it would prevent his more 
successfully following up those various mea- 
sures of commercial and other policy which 
he had long meditated, and towhich he was 
known to be so much attached. In con- 
clusion, he could safely, and he might add 
proudly, say, that the use he made of pow- 
er did not cause him the displeasure of his 
Sovereign, or take away his character in 
that House ; though, looking at the mode 
of his dismissal, he feared that his previous 
labours would be rendered nugatory, if the 
principles on which he proceeded should be 
abandoned.—Mr. Peel sincerely regretted 
the necessity of these explanations, as they 
were very rarely of service to the character 
of those who made them. But he must 
confess he did not expect, after the Cabi- 
net had agreed to support one general view 
of the case, that one of its Members would 
have voted differently ; and it could not be 
made matter of astonishment that such a 
vote was considered a departure from that 
course of proceeding which the Members 
of the Government had a right to expect 
from each other. The first letter of his 
Right Hon. Friend to the Noble Duke 
amounted to direct and unconditional re- 
signation 3 and he would ask any man con- 
versant with political affairs, if it could be 
otherwise construed ?—After some farther 
explanations on the part of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the House divided on the question of 
East Retford, when there appeared for 
transferring the franchise to the Hundred 
of Bassetlaw 258 to 162. Several amend. 
ments were then moved in vain, and the 
Bill ordered to be printed.—On_ the 3d, 
numerous petitions were presented, and a 
debate ensued upon one praying for the 
abolition of the Act for preventing the is- 
sue of one-pound notes.—On the 4th, va- 
rious sums were voted in a committee of 
supply ; and on the 5th the House divided, 
after a debate on the Scotch Small Notes 
Restriction Bill, and the motion in its fa- 
vour was carried without a division. —On 
the Gth, several of the public estimates 
were granted in a committee of the whole 
House.—On the 9th, farther sums were 
granted for the public service ; and on the 
10th Mr. Hume moved for a list of pen- 
sioners on the Civil List, when the House 
divided, 18 for, and 85 against the motuon. 
—On the Lith there was no House.—On 
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the 12th, Sir F. Burdett, in presenting a 
petition from some Catholics in Kerry, 
noticed the tone and temper of the Pre- 
mier as conciliatory, and giving hope of 
some arrangement of this important ques- 
tion. Mr. Peel reiterated his own adverse 
opinion to Catholic freedom, and various 
Members spoke for and against concession. 
—On the 13th the House went into a 
Committee of Supply, and Colonel Davies 
moved ** That it is expedient to reduce 
the expenditure of the country to an 
amount consistent with public security.” 
After some debate, the motion was ne- 
gatived. Divers sums were then voted for 
Army services. — On the Ifith, various 
desultory business was transacted, and the 


POREIGN 


The French Government has been occu- 
pied in putting the nation into a position 
worthy of its political importance, A 
loan has been granted, and the conduct of 
the new Administration continues, on the 
whole, to be far more favourable to public 
liberty than that of its predecessor, Ge- 
neral Andreossi lately made an excellent 
speech on the existing posture of affairs, 
and some judicious and = correct re- 
merks on the motives and objects of the 
three Powers who signed the Treaty of 
London, and whose aim, it is now pretty 
clear, is to do little for Greece or humanity, 
being oceupied in watehing each other. 
A long report has been made to the King 
by the Bishop of Beauvais, respecting the 
state of secondary ecclesiastical schools, 
most of which were thought to have fallen 
into the hands of the Jesuits. This report 
is followed by two Royal Ordinances, li- 
miting the number of pupils in those es- 
tablishments, and placing the schools them- 
selves under the government of the Uni- 
versity. This is a blow given to the fra- 
ternity which cannot be very grateful to 
( harles. 

All eyes are turned upon Portugal, 
where the conduct of the idiotic Miguel 
has proved to be that which all who knew 
any thing about him expected. A civil 
war ison the eve of commencing. Oporto, 
and a large portion of the army, has de- 
clared for the Constitution, and is in arms 
against the usurper, who seems as imbe- 
cile as he is wicked, In Lisbon, hundreds 
of all ranks are daily thrown into dun- 
geons; and as there are not enough of 
gaols on shore, prison-ships are prepared 
to receive the victims of tyranny. Sir 
Frederick Lamb has protested against the 
usurpation af Don Miguel; but what he 
and the other foreign Ambassadors have 
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report of Supply was brought up.—On 
the 17th, General Gascoyne stated that 
British shipping was deticient 323,000 
tons, and moved that the House should 
inquire early next session of Parliament 
into the cause. He was triumphantly re- 
futed in his assertion of the decrease of 
British shipping, and the previous question 
moved.—On the 18th there was no House, 
—On the 19th, the Usury Laws Bill was 
read a second time, and Lord Nugent 
abandoned his Voters’ Registration Bill. 
—On the 20th, after some previous no- 
tices, the Army Estimates were voted in a 
Committee of Supply, and the House went 
into a Committee on the New South Wales 
Bill. 


STATES. 

done has produced no eTect. It is said 
they are not to leave the city until he 
formally proclaims himself King. The 
patriotic troops are collecting at Coimbra, 
in order to march on Lisbon. The whole 
of Algarve had declared for Don Pedro, 
but his friends have been the victims ot 
their moderation to the treacherous Gene- 
ral of the province and other rebels, who 
now boast of having duped them. Majo: 
Chateaunauff, a brave and patriotic office: 
of artillery, fell a victim to a mob led on 
by priests with crucifixes in their hands 
In Alentejo, only the opulent city of Beja 
has as yet formally declared for Don Pedro. 
Itsinhabitants have formed a corps of eight 
hundred men under the command of the 
celebrated Goes, an enterprising Guerilla 
Chief in the Peninsular war. The Bra- 
zilian Consul-General has protested against 


the proceedings of Don Miguel. His pro- 
test is dated the Gth inst. 
The Russian forces have laid siege 


to Brehilow, and batteries are opened 
against it. The Emperor had visited 
them, and the speedy reduction of the 
place was anticipated. The Austrians are 
said not to be passive spectators of events 
in Turkey, but to be preparing for such 
measures as the future may render expe- 
dient. Consuls from the three Allied 
Powers are, it is said, to proceed immedi- 
ately to Greece. Ibrahim Pacha remains 
inactive near Moden; and the ports of 
the Morea and Alexandria are blockaded. 

The address of Bolivar to the repre- 
sentatives of the State, assembled in Con- 
gress, has reached this country ; ‘it is of 
considerable length, and recommends effi- 
cient measures for remedying defects in 
the government, aud restoring the credit 
of the country. 
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Babylon the Great; or, Men and Things 
in the British Capital. 2 vols. post Svo. 
Second Edition. 


This bold, clever, and powerful work has met 
with the success which so honest a book, on so 
interesting a subject, deserved, In this new Edi- 
tion, several errors which had crept into the first 
have been corrected; and the nomerous additions 
that have since been made to it, render it a spi- 
rited picture of London as it now is, and its in- 
habitants as they actually exist. Among the nu- 
merous subjects and persons discussed and dis. 
sected in its pages may be mentioned, the general 
character of Joho But!—City Corporations— 
Common Council—Lord Mayors and Aldermen— 
Fine Arts—the House of Lords—the House of 
Commons—Lords Eldon, Liverpool, Grey, Hol- 
land, Harrowby, Lauderdale, Wellesley, King, 
Rosslyn, Granville, Lansdowne, Ellenburough, 
Lyndhurst, Goderich, the Bench of Bishops, the 
Dake of Wellington; Sirs F. Burdett, J. Mackin- 
tosh, the Speaker, Denman, Canning, Hobhouse, 
Brougham, Huskisson, &c.—Elections—Litera- 
ture—~Schools—Public Institutions—Newspapers 
—Reviews — Literary Journals — Education — 
Quachery, &c. All these multifarious topics are 
treated in an able and impartial manner, by a 
man well informed upon them all, and who deals 
out both his censure and his praise with great 
freedom and fearlessness, The book is dedicated 
to Mr. Brougham, of whem the Author has, ip 
the body of his work, drawn a powerful, elabo- 
rate, and clever portrait. Of his own sketch of 
the great orator and statesman he thus speaks in 
his Preface: — 

**There is one part of the book with which, 
though others have expressed some satisfaction, 
the Author could never satisfy himself—and that 
is the character of Brougham. The Author's at- 
tention was drawn to him, more than twenty 
years ago, by a sort of a prophecy, delivered by 
one who, like Brougham, had no rival when alive, 
and to whom there is yet no appearance of a suc- 
cessor—the late John Playfair, of Edinbureh. 

** At the period alluded to, Brougham had not 
begun his public career: he was known to a few 
friends as a young man of very extraordinary and 
very versatile powers; but the world had not 
heard much of him. The Author called on Play- 
fair one morning, and there lay upon the break- 
fast-table the Transacticns of the Royal Society, 
which the Professor had been reading. Playfair, 
laying bis hand upon the book, said, ‘ There is an 
extraordinary paper here (as far as is remember. 
ed, it was on porisms or on loci)—a paper that I 
did not expect. It is not like the writings of the 
present day atall. It puts one in mind of D’Alem- 
bert, or Euler, or a man of that calibre. It is by 
a calian of the name of Broucham, (I remember 
him—he was very inquisitive). Edinburgh will 
not be big enough for holding him yet. He must 
£9 to London, and turn politician. There is no 
room for him in any thing else. Whoever lives 
to see it, thut callan will make a figure in the 
world.’ The venerable philosopher said this with 
an exprestion of ardent delight, which the Author 
can never eradicate from his memory. The idea 
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of Brougham adhered along with it; and thoagh 
the Author has more than once attempted to 
sketch bis character, he has always fallen short 
of the idea, excited by the remarks of the Pro- 
fessor, It is on this account, and not through 
vanity, hope, expectation, or any other feeling of 
less than twenty years’ standing, that this Edition 
is dedicated to Brougham; and, with this expla. 
hation, it is sent into the world,” 


A Practical Grammar of the Spanish 
Language, by Don Felipe Fernandez; 
to which is added a new Spanish-English 
Grammar, by George Heaven, Professor 
of Languages. }2mo. 


Though Mr. Heaven's work bears on the title. 
page the name of Fernandez, it may fairly be con- 
sidered, as it has been completely re-written, a 
new Grammar; and from the evident care with 
which the work of Fernandez bas been revised, 
the new features given to it, and the many im- 
provements introduced into it by Mr. Heaven, 
we bave no hesitation in pronouncing it one of 
the best Spanish Grammars in existence, 


Sonnets, by D. L. Richardson. Pri- 
rately printed. Svo. 


This is a small collection of very graceful son. 
nets, chiefly descriptive of natural scenery, Me, 
Richardson is already known as the author of a 
small volume of poetry, which, like the present 
fasciculus, is full of feeling, and a mild and 
amiable morality. We extfact a soonet on 
Morning :— 

* When to my fevei'd brain, the long dieas 
night 

No balm hath brought, and restless, and alone, 

I've paced the shrouded fields, till glittering 
bright 

From yon green mountain's brink the fresh day 
shone ; 

How have I joy’d to mark the hoary Tower 

Unfolding slowly ’neath the morning beams 

Its misty mantle grey !—In such an hour, 

To Contemplation’s eye, fair Nature seems 

Most holy,—and the troubled heart is still.— 

The vocal grove, the sky-reflecting lake, 

The cheerful plain, and softly-shadow’d hill, 

To loftier dreams are ministrant, and wake 

Unutterable love for this fair Earth, 

And silent bliss, more exquisite than mirth!” 


The Living and the Dead. By a Coun- 
try Curate. 12mo. Second Edition, 


This ** Country Curate ” has enjoyed opportu- 
nities very rare in his profession, and he has wed 
them with a talent which, we fear, is equally rare. 
Lords, Ladies, Poets, Biues, Parsons, Reviewers, 
Littérateurs, have all been in the comprehensive 
circle of his acquaintance; and his persanal 
sketches and anecdotes of individuals belonging 
to all these classes are of the most attractive 
kind. 

Among the names which figare conspicuously 
in his pages we may mention the Rev. Mr. Benson, 
Reunell, Joanna Baillie, Washington Trving, Lady 
Byron, Jeffrey, Scott, Moore, kc, &e. 
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The Voyage of Captain Popanilla, Post 8v0. 


This le & prose satire wpon things in general, 
by the eametic and anonymous euthor of * Vivian 
trey!" = The here be the native of an istand called 
Pantaisie, in the Indian ocean: @ho, having lost 
a» lock of tie pristrese’s hair, goes O8Ft in search of 
it, and frnds instead of « singlet books on political 
economy, the Hamiltonian System, and the acts 
of the Society for diffusing ueelal Knowledge, He, 
of conree, speedily becomes @ politician, natoral 
philropher, and linguist; and makes long 
epeeches, which have for their object only euch 
trifling results ae the overthrow of the Pantaisian 
charch and state, the abolition of nobility, and 
the establiehment of « democratic government. 
Popaniiia is accordingly banished, and he arrives at 
Hubbtabub, (London) where the system of bank- 
ing, Stock Rachange proceedings, Mr. Barrow, the 
North.weet Passage, diplomacy, theatricala, Sir 
B. Codrington, the Catholic claims, land a great 
many other things and persons, about which much 
interest and curtosity are felt by the public, are 
discussed ina very pleasant and mocking vein. 
It le no emall praise to say that the author of 
Captain Popaniila has an occasional breadth of 
humour, and an aniform vivacity and subacid 
pleseantry. Mr. U'leracti, janior, te suspected 
tu be the writer of this littl volume, 


Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. com- 
posed from his own manuscripts, and other 
authentic documents in the possession of 
his family, and of the African lnstitation. 
iby Vrince Hoare. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Nvo. 


The value and interest of these Memoira have 
been eulflciently attested by the aale of a Pirst 
dition, Though the difficulty of the task was 
Mr. Hoare has executed it in a manner 
equally honourable to himeetf, and the benevolent 
and iliuatrions deceased, In alluding to his la- 
hour of lowe, and the difficulties attending it, Mr. 
Hoare says — 

** Hie dignified achievements were to be dis. 
played in historical succession, and the reader was 
to be enabled to trace, In one distinct view, the 
connected progress and extensive course of his be- 
neficence, Hie character was to be rendered oni- 
formly perepicuous,—the meek Christian—the 
intrepid champion of freedom—the unwearied 
vindieator of his country's laws, her constitution, 
and her church-—the foe to error—the friend to 
man, United with these requisites, his labours 
in literature, in legal researches, in morals, and in 
ecriptural criticiem, together with a train of nu- 
merous acts of private philanthropy, were to make 
up the detail of his long and active life.” 

In a epirit worthy of the subject, Mr. Hoare 
refuses to receive any pecuniary emulament from 
the sale ofthe work, The profits of the Piret Edi. 
thon were devoted to the benefit of the African 
Institution, and those of the present are destined 
for an equally benevolent purporr, namely, the 
Fund established for the Kelief of the Housetess 
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Poems by Eliza Rennie. f.cap, #vo. 


This te «a eweet and graceful volume of Poems, 
written by « young lady who has evidently 
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an ear for the music of Verse, and an eye and 
heart for the beauties of Nature. We have only 
rout to quote « single specimen from Miss Ken- 
nie’s little volume : 


Stanzas sent with a Wreath of Violeta, 


* The Kose in ite Gash of crimeon pride, 
Por the lovely and gay, 

And the Lily white, let the youthful bride 
On her brow display; 

A Myrtle sprig, for the tried and the trove, 
ls offering meet; 

And freshest, greenest Laurels strew, 
At the conquerur’s feet, 

Bat oh | for the heart that is breaking fast, 

With its visions of bliss for ever past, 

Hiring, ere life’s aan is in darkness set, 

The crush’d and the wither’d Violet! 


They have brought me pale flowers, Whose pur. 
ple light 
le faded and gone! 
Oh! they look like the records of days that 
were bright, 
Now shadow'd and flown! 
Yet fragrance still haunts and hallows the 
leaves, 
Like the odorous spell 
Of mystic enchantment kind Memory weaves, 
From joys we lov'd well ! 
The estence they caught from Spring's early 
breath, 
Like Love that is constant, they yield but in 
death ; 
Oh! then, ere life's sun is in darkness set, 
ring, bring me the sweet faithful Violet ' 


I would not a glittering jewel should be 
The gift which last, 
From the hand and the heart of the loving, to 
thee, 
The lov'd one which pase’d! 
No=—India's rich gems are a pompous dower, 
And to pride belong: 
Love breathes remembrance in fowly flower, 
Or plaintive song— 
Take thou, then, my gift, and whenever thine 
eye 
Meets the Violet's, bestow on thy fond girl a 
sigh. 
Ob! then, though life's sun be in darkness set, 
I shall still live to thee, in the Violet | 


Whims and Oddities, in prose and 
verse; with forty original designs. By 
Thomas Hood. sm. 8vo. Second Series. 


Mr. Hood is here again in his natural eje- 
ment, and has been pleased to descend from 
his poetical altitudes and to eet us all laughing 
at his inconceivable drotleries. He is the only 
wag we know who makes his auditors think 
as well as laugh, and we like him the better for 
this. The present series of “* Whims and Oddi. 


ties” is of precisely the same chatacter as the 
former, of which we have already given our opi- 
We shall, therefore, spare our readers the 
infliction of any more of our dull criticiom, 


and make room for one of Mr, Hood's witty cffu- 
stone. 
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Mary's Ghost, a pathetw Hallad, 


***Toras in the middie of the night, 
To sleep young William tried, 
When Mary's ghost came stealing on, 
And stood at his bed. side, 


O William dear! O William dear! 
My rest eternal ceases ; 

Alas! my everlasting peace 
Is broken into pieces. 


I thoaght the last of all my cares 
Would end with my last minute; 

Rut though I went to my long home 
I didn’t stay long in it. 


The body-enatchers they have come, 
Aod made a snatch at me; 

I's very hard them kind of men 
Won't let a body be! 


You thought that I was buried deep 
Quite decent like and chary, 

But from her grave in Mary-bone 
They ve come and bon'’d your Mary. 


The arm that us’d to take your arm 
Is took to Doctor Vyse; 

And both my legs are gone to walk 
The hospital at Guy's. 


I vow'd that you should have my hand, 
But Pate gives us denial; 

You U find it there, at Doctor Bell's, 
in spirite and « phial. 


As for my feet, the little feet, 
You ws'd to call a0 pretty, 

There "s one, | know, in Bedford Row, 
‘The other's in the City. 


I can’t tell where my head is gone, 
But Doctor Carpue can : 

As for my trunk, it’s all pack'’d up 
To go by Pickford’s van. 

I wish you'd go to Mister P. 
And save me such a ride ; 

I don’t half like the outside place 
They ’ve took for tay inside. 


The cock it crows—I must be gone ! 
My William, we must part ! 

But 1 be yours in death, althongh 
Sir Astley has my heart. 

Don’t go to weep upon my grave, 
And think that there I be; 

They hav’n’t left an atom there 
Of my anatomie.”’ 


Is it that our expectations were too high, or 
that first impressions are rarely equalled, or that 
we are grown immoderntely fastidious? We 
know not; but we are rather disappointed in the 
wood.cuts ofthe present volume, In character, 
we donot think them quite equal to the former 
series, and we are certain they are not engraved 
with equal spirit. The old ones were free and 
sketchy, and very like pen-and-ink drawings; the 
present are, for the most part, hard and stiff, 


A Gaelic Dictionary, in Two Parts. 
I, Gaelic and English, Il. English and 
Gaelic ; to which is prefixed a new Gaelic 
Grammar. By R.A, Armstrong, LL.D. 
Gaelic Lexicographer to the King. 

In the same degree that we venerate the remains 
of ancient literature, we are pleased with the 


success attendant on every rational effort which 
is made to rescue any portion of them from obtivi. 
on. Among these remains we have always consi. 
dered the existing varieties and modifications of 
the ancient Celtic—that language which ence 
pervaded a great part of western Europe, and 
which is still a perceptible ingredient in the 
most cultivated speeches of modern times. 
Our well-informed readers are aware that the 
Celtic exists only in a few decaying dialects 
which constitute the speech of the lower orders of 
the Welsh, the Irish, and Scotch Highlanders, 
The philologists of Wales and Ireland have tong 
since recorded the vocables of their respective 
languages, in several valuable contributions to 
our stock of literature, But the most elaborate 
compilation of any British or Irish branch of the 
Celtic, which ever came under our notice, is the 
Gaelic Dictionary lately edited by Dr. Armstrong. 
We have looked into this massy quarto, and have 
found it containing not merely proofs of an exten. 
sive and minute knowledge of the Scotch Gaelic, 
exhibited in a great variety of illustrative quota- 
tions, and particularly ina well-digested grammar 
prefixed to the work; but also discursive re- 
searches in philology, and clever illustrations of 
matters of antiquity and former custom, which 
render this Dictionary an interesting, as well as 
avery useful performance. When, however, we 
describe the work as very useful, we assert not 
that it will be equally aod generally so, as any 
compilation of a modern tongue (for the study of 
an expiring language can afford little advantage 
bat to the scholar or the antiquary); but we 
are Certain that it must prove serviceable to such 
of the Scotch and Irish as understand Gaelic, 
and be a must acceptable addition to the libraries 
of the learned. It is not, as one would infer 
from its name, a Gaelic dictionary merely; for 
it enters frequently and largely into the affinity 
of languages, and does appear to us to come, in 
this respect, next in order and importance to the 
works of the learned and laborious Bullet, This 
compilation, it is worthy of remark, received, 
at an early stage, the encouragement and pa- 
tronage of his Majesty; and the author has, in 
consequence, we believe, a nominal literary ap- 
pointment in the household, We are not pre. 
pared to say what favour his work may have met 
with from the public, but we are confident that, 
both from its moderate price and intrinsic value, 
it has unquestionable claims on the countenance 
of his countrymen, and of the learned world in 
general. Finally, we give the ingenious compiler 
the full and exclusive honour of having filled up 
a long-existing chasm in the literature of this 
country. 


Some Account of a Mission undertaken 
with a view to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in Arabia, &c. in 1624-5, By the 
Rev. C. Judkin. 8vo. 


This is an imaginary mission into Arabia, and 
is distinguished for its efforts to propagate the 
principles of the writer through the mouth of a 
fictitious character, who visits a country in which 
the narrator has never travelled. The consequent 
verisimilitade of a traveller's descriptions is want- 
ing. The supposed author journeys from An- 
tioch to Hillah, and from that place down the 
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Shat-el-Arab to Bussorali, and into the desert. 
He disputes there with a Bedouin unbeliever, and 
is beaten in the argument. The writer has not 
taken the best method of propagating his tenets 
by the plan he has adopted, of putting his argu- 
ments into another's mouth, especially as every 
Eastern traveller must discover manifold blunders, 
and instances of the writer’s ignorance of Oriental 
scenery, customs, and ideas, in dialogues that 
should be strictly en costume. The writer of the 
present volume is an acute, shrewd man, who has 
thought much and studied human nature, but 
does not discriminate enough the difference be- 
tween what ie theoretically right and practically 
wrong. 


Eccelino da Romano; a Poem, in 
Twelve Books. By Heury Augustus Vis- 
count Dillon. 8vo. 


‘**When a nobleman appears in print,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “ his merits ought to be handsomely 
acknowledged ;” but even if we were not to say 
every thing kind and complimentary of Lord 
Dillon and his poem, in acquiescence with the 
Doctor's opinion, we should be compelled to give 
his Lordship “honour due,” on account of his 
own merits and talents. His Lordship’s subject 
and hero are fortunately chosen, Ecceiino com- 
bined in his own person, genius, cruelty, ambition, 
bravery, superstition, and romance, He was be- 
lieved, during his life-time, (the thirteenth cen- 
tury,) to be the child of the Devil; and that his 
mother revealed the fearful secret to him on her 
death, when she also prophesied to him his fatal 
destiny. The vicissitudes of the contest between 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines, and struggles of 
passion, give a stirring interest to Lord Dillon's 
poem ; but not only * fierce wars,” but “ faithful 
loves,” and faithless ones, tov, religion, chivalry, 
and the spirit of liberty, displayed even in that 
dark and remote period, combined to give their 
variety and colouring to this poem of the Mid- 
dle Ages—of which we are sorry to have room for 
no more than the beginning of one passage, de- 
scriptive of the dream of Azzo: 


“In dreams 
He thought he bright Elysium saw brighter 
Than morning light, milder than western eve, 
Where purple clouds breathe amber, and perfumes 
Of Araby float on each fanning gale. 
They fann'd the budding trees, now opening wide 
Their blossoms, brilliant in their various tints, 
And soft these blossoms as the falling snow, 
And like the snow, when zephyrs spread their 
wings, 
They fell on broider’d turf, spangled with gems 
Innumerable, and the form of flowers 
Assume ; translucent lakes made mirrors here 
And there, join’d by cascades, that music pour’d 
Too sweet for human ears; and myrtle green 
And th’ arbutus flower’d here, midst trees un- 
known 
To mortal eyes. On marble rocks there rose 
Temples of jasper, where fair maids whose forms 
Were veil’d in purest white, more beauteous far 
Than those of Lesbos or Arcadia fam’d, 
Kept watch round fires whose flame celestial 
seem'd 
As borrow'd from the gentle evening star.” 
Lord Dillon, it seems, (for he states in his Pre- 


face that “ much of the poem has been rapidiy 
composed, during journeys made on foot and on 
horseback,”) composes like Henry Stephens, in. 
ter equitandum ; and occasionally woos the Mus« 
pedestris too: but we can congratulate the nobic 
author on one circumstance—his numbers are 
rarely near the ground; and his terrestrial horse 
often plays the part of Pegasus with success, 


Mexican Illustrations; with Observa- 
tions upon the Government and Resources 
of the Republic of Mexico, as they ap- 
peared during part of the Years 1825, 1826, 
and 1827. By Mark Beaufoy, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 


From the advantages Mr. Beaufoy possessed, we 
should have expected a better book at his hands 
than that which he has given us. We are far 
from meaning to be understood as considering it 
devoid of merit; itis nosuch thing. But upon 
those subjects, to which, from the author's occu. 
pation, we naturally turned with the highest ex. 
pectations, it is extremely unsatisfactory. After 
his preface, Mr. Beaufoy’s first sentence is this— 
“The first time I crossed the Atlantic was on 
board a stout merchant ship of 370 tons, and in 
company with about twenty gentlemen, in the 
employ of one of the new-formed mining com- 
panies.” In a subsequent part of his volume 
(page 294) he says, “ These aed very many other 
things I have witnessed on both sides the Atlan- 
tic since [ quitted the sword and commenced 
speculator in the * noble art’ of gaining pounds, 
shillings, and pence,” &c.; and yet his chapter 
on “the Indians, and mode of working the mines,” 
is extremely desultory, poor in information, and 
unavailable to all beneficial purposes. Again, in 
the table of contents, ‘ Mining Speculations" 
appears as the title of the seventeenth chapter; 
and on turning to the page pointed out, the reader 
finds the subject dismissed with the following 
brief and very questionable paragraph :— 

* I had intended to have devoted some twenty 
or thirty pages to the illustration of this chapter ; 
but there really exists so much misconception, se 
much feverish irritation in the public mind rela- 
tive to the subject, that I have been persuaded to 
suspend the publication of my manuscript, even 
after it had been in the printer’s hands; and I 
shall content myself therefore with now stating, 
that there positively are many silver mines in the 
Republic of Mexico, out of which very large sums 
of money have formerly heen extracted, and which 
still contain much wealth, tu reward the labours 
of the persevering and of the economical.” 

But forgetting these defects, “ Mexican Mus- 
trations” is a volume worthy of perusal, To those 
who have uot yet learned that the El Dorado of 
the New World is but a thing of fiction, it will of- 
fer many an unpleasing picture; and to those 
whose imaginations and desires have induced 
them, like Sir Robert Wilson, to believe that 
pure religion and liberty are suddenly flourishing 
in the land where bigotry and oppression for 
nearly three centuries “ held undivided sway,” it 
will present many annoying and distressing facts; 
but to all who are still upprejudiced, and wish tv 
have a correct idea of the present condition of 
Mexico, it will afford, as far as we can judge, & 

just outline, To authorship Mr. Beaufoy very 
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wisely makes no pretensions, what he has to com- 
municate, he communicates with freedom; and 
whea he indulges in reflections they are generally 
of*d straightforward and apposite character. He 
prides himself in * a fixed determination to speak 
rhe truth 7” aud on a general view of his work, 

alttough eome of the language is of a jaundiced 
character, afd the illustrations are occasionally 
extravagant, it is but fair to allow that he main- 
tains hia resolution. 

-oMr. Beaufoy devotes a chapter to a “ General 
Description of the Country, Agriculture, &c.” 
and another to the “* Customs and Manners of the 
People ;” and travelling over a large portion of 
the Republic, appears to have had considerable 
jntercourse with its inhabitants. 

That a friendly intercourse with Europe will, 
in'time, dispel the wretched ignorance which now 
depresses Mexico, there can be no question; but, 
from the fast hold superstition has taken in that 
long abused country, a rapid spread of intelligence 
can hardly be anticipated, 


Chronological Records of British Fi- 
nance, &c. By Cæsar Moreau, Esq. 
F.R.S. &c. 


This isa very elaborate work, and like the other 
productions of its author, shows great industry 
and research. It is printed in the lithographic 
manner, and embraces details of the British Fi- 
nances from A. D. 55 to 1828. These records are 
founded on official documents, authenticated by 
references to printed and manuscript papers, an. 
cient and modern, as well as from the journals, 
reports, and accounts occasionally laid before the 
Houses of Parliament, the Treasury, the Board of 
Trade, the Bauk of England, and East India Com- 
pany, &c. The work includes a variety of histo. 
rical, commerciai, political, and critical details 
connected with the revenue, expenditure, and 
debt of Great Britain and India; a minute and 
comprehensive view of all public transactions re- 
lative to money, loans, public debts, cost of great 
wars—in short, every financial fact which has 
been recorded in the Custom-house, Excise, 
Stamp, Post, and other public offices. The whole 
of this interesting and valuable information seems 
to have been very carefully collected and com- 
piled by Mr. C. Moreau, to whom the political and 
commercial world have, on former occasions, been 
much indebted. 


The Poetical Album; or Register of 
Modern Fugitive Poetry. Edited by A. A. 
Watts. 


“ The Poetical Album” has been printed, we 
find, nearly four years, having been committed to 
press in 1824. The failure of Messrs. Hurst and 
Robinson appears to have caused the delay. The 
present work is intended to be followed by an- 
other volume, containing the Fugitive Poetry from 
1828 to the present year. Thus much for the edi- 
tors views in the publication, as explained in the 
Preface. What can we say of the collection it- 
self? Lovers of poetry will not be without it, as 
it affords, in a cheap, condensed form, what can- 
net be obtained but by wearisome research and 
expensive purchase. There is much exquisite 
poetry in the volume, and some which we do not 
fate 80 high as its editor. Doctors, however, di’- 
fer in opinion, and we are happy to have mach of 
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what is here given us, if we mast take a little in. 
ferior coin with the sterling, We do not see that 
Mr. Watts has omitted any pieces of distinguished 
merit, that we can recollect appearing during the 
interval included in the time which his collcetion 
professes toembrace. We have also many of the 
editor's best pieces. All the poems given are ecru. 
pulously ascribed tothe verious publications from 
whence they are taken; and, besides being a plea. 
sant volume for the recreation ofan idle moment, 
to take up and ley down when we are desultorily 
inclined in our reading, it constitutes a good pre. 
sent to a friend or mistress. Nothing bat what¥e 
refined in the art of poetry, and moral i ite tert 
dency, is included in its pages. 


The British Gunner. Ry Captain VJ. 
Moreton Spearman. 


This little book, treating of the more abstruse 
and scientific part of the militery art, tas much 
to recommend it to the profession to which it is 
more immediately addressed. Engineering and ar. 
tillery in our service (as in every other) necessa- 
rily require an education of considerable extent, 
united to much careful practice, These branches 
of military art in England have attained a high 
degree of celebrity, the fruits of which were not 
unapparent in the late war. Captain Spearman's 
work is the best extant in the portable and con. 
cise form in which it is now given to the public, 
and should be in the possession of all military 
men, even of such as, out of the ordnance depart. 
ment, do not yet aspire to a knowledge of any 
thing beyond mere regimental duty. 


Three Days at Killarney; with other 
Poems. 


We are pleased to find that the most beautiful 
and romantic of the lakes of the United Kingdom 
has found a poet to celebrate its charms, Local 
descriptive poetry, or that which is devoted to 
particular ecenes of nature, has of late grown out 
of fashion among us, To imitate Byron is the 
task, “ never failing, still beginning,” of our pre- 
sent writers. The Miss in her teens and the sa. 
bered Blue, the schoolboy and the man of mature 
years, seem to think this the great desideratum, 
forgetting that “‘none are ever great by imita- 
tion.” The present poem, in the Spenserian sian. 
za, is followed by ** Cambuscan,” and * Elias 
Hydrochous,” and the entire volume will repay 
with interest an attentive perusal from those wha 
enjoy descriptive poetry, but more especially from 
those who are acquainted with the scenes de- 
scribed, which, to our shame be it spoken, we are 
not. 


Ou the Rise, Progress, and Present 
State of Public Opinion in Great Britain 
and other parts of the World. By W. A. 
Mackinnon, F.R.S. 


The subject treated of in this work is entirely 
new, and Mr, Mackinnon is entitled to great 
praise, und even to national gratitude, for having 
boldly written expressly on so great a theme as 
public opinion, 

The work is the first of a class, which may be 
called philosophically and mentally political, and 
may be the herald of many more which will in- 
culcate and enforce knowledge bighly tempat tant 
to the governors and tle governed, 
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There are some very striking facts, relating to 
the progression of general information and moral 
improvement throughout the world, which may 
be aptly mentioned before we proceed to speak 
methodically of the manner in which this subject 
is treated. All nations, but those few scattered 
tribes that exist in the most northern parts, have 
possessed, on the whole, equal means of raising 
themselves from barbarism. Let us place the 
map of the world before us, and see what the na- 
tions of the earth have done, The Chinese have 
reached a point beyond which, for a series of cen. 
turies, they have nut advanced. The tribes of India 
are what they were in the ages of the earliest his- 
torians, The Mongols, the Malays, the Ethiopi- 
ans, are barbarians etill, The tribes of North 
Ameticaare so now, The native Indians of South 
America are wild men, without institutions and 
without knowledge, Our ancestors, a thousand 
years past, were savages with painted bodies, and 
equally ignorant with any of the people just enu. 
merated, These Britons, and all the other branch- 
es of the great Caucasian family of the humaa race, 
have, by their superior intellectual vigour, raised 
themselves to the condition of enlightened men. 
This family may be clearly traced through the 
greater portion of Europe. Wherever there is an 
admixture with the Mongols, the Persians, or 
other tribes, there the progress of information is 
slower, and never has attained to an equal height 
with that acquired by the Caucasian race, Now, 
let us consider in what distant regions this chief 
family of the world has established its numerous 
branches, and briefly consider the effect. First 
is the mighty Republic of North America; there 
the Caucasian race flourishes in science, arts, and 
arms, but not a native tribe of Cherokees, or 
Chickasaws, or Redsticks, have ever availed them- 
selves of the great example, and adopted the ha. 
bits of civilized life; not a man among them has 
ever emerged from barbarism and proved himself 
capable of being classed with the enlightened por- 
tion of the race. In South America the same is 
evident. In the East, in the West, the same 
fact is undeniable, and yet, as was said before, 
these various nations had freedom, climate, and 
subsistence, at least equal to the painted Briton, 
the Gaul, the German races, and have not raised 
themselves, and will not even follow the example 
before them. As the Caucasian family mingles 
in procreation with the other tribes or families, 
the progeny become more capable (though often 
partaking of the bad qualities of both); the Gua. 
chus, the Creole, the half caste of India, the Mu- 
latto, &c. &c., are all superior to the native stock, 
and as they are farther removed in blood, or ra. 
ther as the Caucasian blood, increases they be- 
come higher in the scaleof men. This is no idle 
theory, but a palpable and curious fact, and leads 
the reflecting mind to deep consideration of the 
wise, but to us unfathomable intentions of Provi- 
dence, 

The ignorance, even of the most enlightened 
portion of the human race, up to a very receut 
period, was great. Well has Dr. Arnott, in his 
Natural and Medical Physics, remarked, that New- 
ton is scarcely cold in his tomb, that Bacon and 
Locke were but men of yesterday, when compared 
with the duration of the world, and that, until 
they lived, and a few more not of earlier date, 
and some more recent, the world was immersed 
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in ignorance. These mighty spirits seem to have 
laid the true foundations of science, and those 
who have followed them have been building the 
structure, encreasing its dimensions, and orna. 
menting its parts, and the fabric will, at some 
future time, become the asylum and comfort of 
mankind, and tend to unite them in one bond, 
to seek their mutual interests beneath its shel. 
ter, and to exclude tyranny, mis-government, and 
war. 

We said, that few other men had touched on 
the same subject with Mr. Mackinnon. Some have 
stated opinions diametrically opposed to his, and 
those, we unhesitatingly pronounce, to be wrong. 
Godwin states, we quote from memory, that the 
condition of a people depends on the nature of 
the Government. Mr. Mackinnon justly affirms, 
that Governments depend entirely on the people, 
The more unenlightened the people, the more des. 
potic the Government. Mr. Mackinnon most 
truly unites just notions of religion with infor. 
mation, and has this unanswerable fact supporting 
him. Every known idolatrous nation has been 
virtually despotic; no schoolboy tow would 
quote the republican times of Greece and Rome, 
any more than refer to republican France, when 
religion was trampled under foot, as specimens to 
the contrary. Wherever Roman Catholicism ex- 
isted, with its merciful inquisition, the first germs 
of liberty withered and died, whether under the 
burning line, or amid the blissful islands scatter- 
ed over the ocean. 

These facts, and others, which the informed 
reader will readily recall, fully substantiate Mr. 
Mackinnon’s position. We are sorry we have 
not space to go more at length into the conside- 
ration of his interesting work. 


History of Scotland. By Patrick Fra- 
ser Tytler, Esy. F.R.S.E. &c. Vol. I. 8vo. 


The learned author of the volume before us 
commences his History of Scotland at the acces- 
sion of Alexander the Third (in 1249), as being the 
period at which the national annals become most 
interesting, and the authorities most credible and 
ample. The connexion, too, of the history of 
Scotland with that of England may properly be 
said to begin here; and certainly no period could 
be more attractive to a historian than that which 
Mr. Tytler’s first volume embraces, The schemes 
of ambition and conquest entertained by Edward 
the First; the deeply interesting and stirring 
struggle for liberty under Wallace; and the final 
establishment of the independence of Scotland by 
Robert Bruce, are all included in the portion of 
Scottish history with which Mr. Tytler has fa- 
voured us; and which comprehends the reigns of 
Alexander II1., Margaret, John Baliol, the war 
under Wallace, the Interregnom, and the acces- 
sion of Bruce. The style of the work is plain, 
neat, and unpretending: numerous authorities 
have been consulted, and abundant references tu 
them are given in the notes, which show profound 
learning and extensive reading. Mr. Tytler differs 
from some celebrated authors on many points; 
vindicates his own opinions calmly and strongly, 
and supports them both by argument and a com- 
parison of historical authorities. The work is 
highly creditable in all respects to Mr. Tytler ; its 
tone is unprejudiced, manly, and impartial; and 
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the controversial parts of it are untinctured by bit- 
terness or spleen. Such a history of Scotland was 
much wanted, and cannot fail, we think, to be 
well received by the public. The author intends 
to close his history with the Union in 1707; the 
succeeding volumes are to be published separate. 
ly, and at short intervals from each other. 


Views on the Currency; in which the 
connexion between the Corn and Curren- 
cy is shown ; the Nature of our System of 
Currency explained; and the merits of 
the Corn Bill, the Branch Banks, the Ex- 
tension of the Bank Charter, and the 
Small Note Act examined. By T. Joplin. 
byO. 


This ample title-page sufficiently explains the 
objects of Mr. Joplin in his present work, in which 
he developes more fully the same principles which 
he has already laid down in his other publications 
on kindred subjects, Mr. Joplin has nothing in 
common with the medern political economists; 
and dissents from nearly ail the doctrines of Ri- 
cardo, Mill, Tooke, Torrens, and Mec Culloch, 
Dr. Adam Simith, the great apostie of Political 
Economy, is, in his opinion, an erring prophet, 
and he even goes so far as to assert, that if he 
(Dr. Smith) had never written, it would have been 
better for the science. Mr. Joplin discusses suc. 
cessfully the Corn Bill of 1827 on all its sides, as 
well as our systems of banking and currency: but 
we have not room to enter into his arguments on 
these subjects, and must therefore refer those who 
feel any curiosity about such points of learning, 
to the work itself. 


The Picture of Scotland. By Robert 
Chambers. 2 vols. small vo. 


This work is from the pen of the author of a 
litle work of an anecdotical and antiquarian cha- 
racter, entitled, ** Traditions of Edinburgh,” which 
displayed a great deal of research and information. 
The present volumes are the result of a diligent 
perusal of numerous topographical works and ma- 
nuscripts, and a round of pedestrian tours through 
the country; and in order to secure an acquaint. 
ance with every remarkable locality and its popu- 
lar legends, the author carried letters of introduc. 
tion to all the remarkable persons in each district 
that he visited. The circuit over which he travell- 
ed was of no less than two thousand and twenty- 
six miles in extent, and occupied his legs and eyes 
for nineteen weeks. The picture of Scotland is 
an attempt, and a successful one, to elevate a to- 
pographical work into a higher rank of literature. 

* The great general design of this work,” says 
the author in his preface, “ has been to direct at- 
tention almost exclusively to the poetical and ro- 
mantic ; or, to state the principle on a still broad- 
et scale, to whatever points in the country could 
be supposed to interest the largest portion of the 
public. That Scotland is not deficient in localities 
of such a noble order, will, 1 think, be readily al- 
lowed. In order to render my narrative, if possi- 
ble, still more acceptable, I have interspersed it 
with innumerable original anecdotes of a local cha- 
racter, many of which are humorous. It willalso 
be found to comprehend a great body of matter 
tending to the valuable purpose of illustrating the 
manners of former times. In all that relates to 
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the selection of materials, it has been my prime 
and governing object to be original; to say as lit. 
tle as possible where 1 could say nothing new, and 
to be as copious as my limits would allow, when 
I possessed information that was at once novel and 
agreeable.” Inthe pursuit of these laudable ob. 
jects, Mr, Chambers has discovered much talent, 
ingenuity, and industry ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that his * Picture of Scotland” is 
not only the most amusing, but the most useful 
companion for the northern tourist with which 
we are acquainted. 


Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, 
In 2 vols. From the German of Madame 
Pichler, by J. D. Rosenthal. 


This is a spirited, though rather free transla. 
tion of one of the most popular novels of Madame 
Pichler, who, from her national choice of subjects 
and energetic method of handling them, has been 
likened, among her countrymen, to our Walter 
Scott. The present work is eminently calculated 
to awaken and carry with it the sympathies of 
Austrian readers, for it details the adventurous 
career of « scion of the great house of Waldstein, 
or Wallenstein ; bis defenceof Prague, and success- 
ful resistance to the Swedes ; and, though of course 
in a subordinate degree, it cannot fail to attract 
the general lover of this kind of literature, from 
its historical interest, its vigorous style, and the 
quick succession of incident, We think the au. 
thor of the English version of this amusing tale 
is entitled to much credit for the adroit manner 
in which he has varied and moulded the original 
materials of the work into a form adapted to the 
literary prejudices of this country. 

We cannot attempt to follow the course of 
the story. Although patriotic resistance to fo- 
reign aggression forms the principal theme, there 
are under-strains of exquisite tenderness and 
sweetness. 


The Life of the celebrated Jean-Bart, 
a Naval Commander in the service of 
Louis XIV. From the French, by the 
Rev. E. Mangin, M.A. 


That an English version of the life of Jean. 
Bart should not long since have been given to the 
public is quite incomprehensible, and but for the 
publication before us we should have continued 
in the belief that the memorial of that extraor- 
dinary man was to be found in every circulating 
library. Jean-Bart was the Nelson of Trance. 
The sketch of the life of such a man, however 
defective, must be interesting. He was justly the 
boast of France and the terror of her enemies. 
He was not only the most successful naval com- 
mander that France ever produced, but his pa- 
triotism was incorruptible. When one.and- 
twenty, he preferred toil end danger in his coun- 
try’s service, to the tempting offers of Hollands 
and by his boundless intrepidity and skill he raised 
himself from the station of fore-mast man of a pri- 
vateer to that of the most triumphant leader of 
the fleets of France. 

The Rev. Mr. Mangin has done what tens of 
thousands could have done, and nothing more. 
He has given a correct version of the original 
text. But he has brought to the subject no fresh 
information, he has elucidated no difficulties, and 
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he has offered no new illustrations. He has ap- 
pended to the original some remarks of his own, 
but they are feeble aud common-place, His in- 
tention is evidently good, and so far he is enti- 
tled to commendation ; but his acquaintance with 
his subject is indifferent, and there is nothing in 
his thoughts or style to compensate for the pau- 
city of his information, or his apparent ignorance 
of seamanship. His little volume, however, is 
nevertheless entitled toa friendly welcome, from 
presenting the mere English reader with a narra- 
tive of intrinsic value, and which, unless super- 
seded by some more elaborate work, will long 
afford amusement. The sailor on perusing it will 
naturally regret the want of detail, and smile at 
the occasional gasconading of the French biogra- 
pher; but he will be convinced throughout, that 
Jean.Bart earned renown in the field of glory, 
and was a man of eatraordinary merit, both asa 
seaman anda warrior, His mind was really great. 
In bis early years he never evinced that prone- 
ness to buccaneering which characterised the ex- 
ploits of Paul Jones; and as he acquired an in- 
crease of rank and fame, his genius appeared to 
expand with the occasion, In every station he 
occupied, from that of cabin-boy under De Rui- 
ter, to that of commander of a ficet, his merits 
attracted marked attention, and while he dis. 
charged the duties of each with singular proprie- 
ty, it was always evident he was capable of greater 
efforts. Having refused the offer of Holland, 
Jean-Bart joined a Dunkirk privateer, She was 
uniformly successful, and the crew attributed 
much of their good fortune to his example. 
Every cruise he made added to his list of tri- 
umphs: and Louis XIV. hearing of his numerous 
and brilliant exploits, sent him a medal anda 
chain of gold, At the recommendation of Yau- 
ban he was appointed a lieutenant in the royal 
navy, and soon got the command of a frigate. 
After a gallant action Jean.Bart and Forbin were 
taken prisoners by the English, but they soon ef. 
fected their escape, and were promoted to the 
rank of captain. Jean-Bart was continually em- 
ployed and as continually victorious, 

Such are the incidents recited in this little 
volume, and the simplicity of the style docs 
not take from their interest. To those who have 
read the original the translation will be useless ; 
but to such as have not had that pleasure, it will 
be acceptable and interesting. 


Speech of Henry Brougham, Esq. 


This is the noble epeech on Law reform, of 
which the fame is by this time diffused through. 
out Europe; and which, if Mr. Brougham had 
never done any thing else—and he has done 
things more splendid than even this—would have 
given him an immortal memory. This edition of 
the speech has the advantage of having been cor- 
rected, with numerous additions, by the illustri- 
ous orator himself, and is the only authentic re- 
port of it which has appeared. Of the prodigious 
information it combines, our pages can of course 
afford no idea. 


Solitary Walks through many Lands. 
By Derwent Conway. 2 vols. 


These are: two pretty volumes of travelling 
sketches, interspersed with tales and personal ad- 
ventures, The descriptions are diversified and 
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graphic, and extend over nearly the whole of Eu. 
rope,—England, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Denmark, Hungary, and the shores of | 
the Mediterranean, The tales introduced are in- 
teresting and clever; and the author's narrative 
style is sprightly and unaffected, 


The Animal Kingdom described and 
arranged in conformity with its organiza- 


tion. By Baron Cuvier, with additional 
descriptions, &c. &c. Parts XIV. and 
XV. 


The study of natural history is one of the most 
useful and pleasant in the whole range of the 
sciences. We are much pleased to find the il. 
lustrious Cuvier in an English dress, and only 
notice the present numbers to recall the attention 
of our readers to the circumstance. The birds 
which they contain are well and accurately de. 
scribed, and the plates, sixteen in each number, 
are perfect delineations of the species, and finely 
executed. The descriptions are full without be. 
ing too wire.drawn, and enable the reader to ac. 
quire all the requisite knowledge, without labour. 
ing through useless detail. We recommend this 
work to our readers most cordially. 


A Treatise on the Gout, Apoplexy, Pa- 
ralysis, and disorders of the Nervous Sys- 
tem. By A. Rennie, Surgeon, &c. 


This is a most judicious and clearly written 
treatise upon the origin and progress of the gouty 
habit, a description of the symptoms by which 
the disease is characterised, and the causes which 
dispose to it. We can safely recommend it to 
all persons who sutfer from that painful disease, 
but more particularly to such as have a tendency 
to gouty affections, or apprehend hereditary io. 
clination to them, By the by, “ hereditary gout,” 
or the commonly received notions respecting it, 
are admirably weighed and examined in this vo- 
lume. We cannot extract from a work so closely 
printed any portion that would be likely to do the 
author justice; but we recommend the reader in- 
terested in the question to purchase it, and ex. 
amine the subject for himself. He will find much 
new light thrown upon it. 


Tecumseh ; or the Warrior of the West. 
a Poem in Four Cantos. By an English 
Officer. 


This is a tribute to the memory of a great and 
noble character in savage life, that was distin- 
guished as an ally of the British in Canada during 
the late war there, and fell in battle. The Ken- 
tuckians afterwards skinned the falien warrior, to 
make razecr strops of his hide—a proof of Ken- 
tuckian civilization, which the Americans of 
other States refer to in proof of their charges 
against that of being a semi-barbarous province, 
This poem cannot be appreciated in England, 
from a want of acquaintance with its hero. He 
seems to have been one of those dignified and 
noble characters which occasionally burst forth 
from the shackles of savage and untutored nature 
to command and direct the meaner spirits around 
him, and to obtain unqualified admiration from 
civilised nations. Not only the British, but the 


Americans (not Kentuckians), have paid thc 
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tribute of admiration to the tried virtues of Te- 
cumseh, We shou!d injure this poem by extract- 
ing detached stanzas, and therefore recommend 
our readers to a perusal of it. The author has 
treated his subject with skill, and deserves praise 
for his candour and zeal in attracting notice to 
the memory of a brave and honourable savage, 
whose name shvuld not die in England. 


Pompeii, and other Poems; to which is 
prefixed, a Dissertation on Lord Byron. 
By James and Edward Aston. 


People do not seem aware of the vast difference 
between writing poetry and making verses. It 
is, indeed, surprising with what facility some men 
will fabricate, on all sorts of occasions, sweet 
flowing verses, without offence in thought or lan- 
guage, worthy of the commendation of the draw- 
ing-room, and the most conspicuous place in the 
album. But this is all. Read through a volume 
of them, and there is nothing left of it when you 
arriveattheend. No impression continues, So 
many honied words have been devoured; but 
even their taste does not remain behind, Just of 
this class is the poetry of Messrs. J. and E. Aston. 
There are some passages of elegance, but there is 
nothing powerful and commanding. The Disser- 
tation on Lord Byron consists of a few pages 
vnly, and contains nothing novel or striking. 


Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands, during the Years 1823, 24, and 
25, &c. &c. By C.S. Stewart, late Ame- 
rican Missionary at the Sandwich Islands. 
With an Introduction, and occasional 
Notes, by William Ellis. 


There is a good deal of interesting matter in 
this little book. Mr, Stewart was in the Sand- 
wich Islands from April 1823 to July 1825; and 
as he passed the greater part of that time in 
friendly intercourse with the chiefs, he has been 
enabled tu give some curious details, not only as 
to their customs, but with regard to their per- 
sonal conduct and opinions, But, perhaps, the 
account of the arrival of Lord Byron in the 
Blonde with the bodies of the King and Queen, 
who died in England, will be read with as much 
interest as any thing else in it. We have not 
room for the whole details of Mr. Stewart, nor 
do we recollect how far they have been antici. 
pated. It does not occur tu us, however, that 
any as full description of the reception of Lord 
Byron has appeared in this country as that in this 
volume, 


Penelope ; or, Love's Labour Lost. A 
Novel. In 3 vols. 


Though this novel is scarcely equal tu the 
“ Truckleborough Hall” of the same vivacious au- 
thor, it is still a work of great cleverness, acute- 
ness, and originality. The story is soon told:— 
but, as in our sketch of it the attraction it de- 
rives from the felicitous and pointed style of the 
lively writer would necessarily be wanting, we 
shall merely say that though it is not deficient in 
interest, it is scarcely probable or fruitful enough 
in its incidents to excite much of the reader's 
curiosity or sympathy. The characters are, how- 


ever, drawn with great sprightliness and talent, 
and there is an infinite variety of them; while 
the dialogue is singularly spirited and effervescent, 
The heroine, her uncle, Lord Spoonbill, Mr. Kip- 
person, Sir George Aimwell, the foe of poachers, 
the Rector of Neverden, Colonel Crop, Mr. Darn. 
ley, &c. &c, are all admirable; at once true to 
nature, and proofs of the writer’s knowledge of 
the world, the machinery of the human heart, 
and the springs of human action. 


Researches in South Africa : illustrating 
the Civil, Moral, and Religious Condition 
of the Native Tribes: including Journals 
of the Author’s Travels in the Interior : 
together with detailed accounts of the 
progress of the Christian Missions, exhi- 
biting the influence of Christianity in pro- 
moting Civilization. By the Rev. John 
Philip, D.D. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This work is a new contribution to our know- 
ledge of South Africa, of which Mr. Thomson's 
interesting work gave us so striking and able a 
picture. But the object of the intelligent tra- 
veller before us was not merely to extend the 
boundaries of vur information respecting the so- 
cial and moral condition of the native tribes. 
Dr. Philip is the zealous Superintendent of the 
Cape Missions, and in that quality presents us 
with data that enable us to judge both of the 
talents and conduct of the new aposties, who 
have been sent out to spread the knowledge of 
Christianity over the heathen world, There is 
no cant about Dr. Philip; he is a man of learning 
and strong sense, warmly attached to the cause 
in which he has embarked, but without a shadow 
of bigotry or fanaticism, He argues ably for his 
brethren, and certainly places them in a very ad- 
vantageous light, as contrasted with their oppo- 
nents, There is no party bitterness or private 
spleen in his animadversions on the conduct of 
the Government at the Cape; his tone is tem. 
perate and reasonable; and while nothing can be 
more manly and independent than their spirit, 
they are yet so vigorous in their calmness, that 
they cannot fail to excite the utmost attention 
of our Home Government. 

Nothing can be more melancholy than Dr, 
Philip’s detail of the gradual degradation of the 
native tribes, or the history of their persecutions 
and sufferings, from the first settlement of the 
Dutch among them to the year in which the 
author writes. The whole of this distressing ac- 
count is written in a vein of quiet eloquence, 
which moves every generous sympathy of our 
nature. There is not so much description, either 
of scenery or savage life, «s might have been ex- 
pected from a person of Dr, Philip’s opportuni- 
ties, profession, and talents; but whenever he 
chooses to paint native manners or inanimate 
nature, he discovers the hand of a master. There 
is, on such occasions, a moral charm and con- 
trast in his colouring which is quite delightful ; 
and while it adds to the force and harmony of the 
details, compels the reader to think and to feel, 
Upon the whole, we have seldom met with more 
able or interesting volumes than those which our 
narrow limits oblige us to dismiss with this brief 
notice. 
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THE DRAMA. 


PASTA IN OTELLO. 

We beg pardon of our friend who pre- 
sides over the Musical Department of the 
Magazine for making an irruption into 
his province, to seize on that which, 
though found on his territories, belongs 
of right to our own. If it so happens that 
the finest powers of tragic acting which 
have been witnessed since the retirement 
of Siddons, are developed amidst the dra- 
matic absurdities and musical triumphs of 
Italian Opera, are we to pass them by un- 
heeded? Must we be for ever confined 
to measure out encouragement to mincing 
Juliets and moaning Belvideras, conclud- 
ing with the old accustomed form, ** that 
they are acquisitions to the company,” — 
which will not retain them a week,—or 
vainly striving to sweeten with sugary 
phrase the just recommendation of prac- 
tice and study in the country,—while a 
woman of true genius is startling the cold, 
indifferent, frivolous circles of the Opera 
with a sense of grandeur and passion to 
the very elements of which they have been 
hitherto strangers? Of the singing of 
this extraordiuary woman, we will only 
venture to observe, that with those who 
cannot understand how, in the harmony 
of genius, one — aids another, and 
the operations of all blend in the result, 
it increases the wonder; and it even tends 
to make such persons suspicious of the 
truth and power of her acting. All doubt 
on this subject, ifany existed, must have 
been removed by her splendid usurpation 
of the part of Otello, in which she over- 
came the complicated difficulties of music 
unsuited to her voice, of figure and sex, 
and of the vivid recollection of Mr. Kean’s 
excellence. It is true, that the Otello of 
the Opera is not the Moor of Shakspeare, 
with whom we are, or fancy ourselres, so 
well acquainted—the fine gradations of 
rising jealousy, and the relapses into fond- 
ness, are wanting —but the height of 
agony and rage, and the last fiery ven- 
geance, which require the greatest energy, 
are preserved nearly as in the English 
play. In these passages, Pasta was simple, 
terrible, and sublime. By a prerogative 
of genius, bardly exercised before, she 
made us altogether forget the difference 
of sex, contented to know that it was 
human passion exhibited in its wildest 
extremes, which thrilled and agitated our 
bosoms. Her action was at once massive 
and rapid; and the changes of her elo- 
quent countenance, from agony to fury, 
from either to contemptuous defiance, 
and from all to the deep purpose of bloody 
revenge—without the least distortion, or 
apparent muscular effort—defy all power 


of continuous recollection; but now and 
then, as we think of the performance, 
some look of her’s comes over us afresh, 
and startles us as by the remembrance of 
a vivid dream. Among those parts of the 
performance which astonished us most, 
were the tremulous eagerness with which 
she opened the forged letter presented by 
Iago; the fiercer grasp with which she 
snatched the picture, as the last confir- 
mation of her suspicions; and the sacri- 
ficial fury with which she forced Desde- 
mona on her knees, to attest her inno- 
cence before Heaven, that she might im- 
molate soul as well as body—the last 
finest of all—though the thought would 
be too horrible for English ears, if ex- 
pressed in English words. In this scene 
she was well supported by Sontag, in 
Desdemona, who played in a natural and 
affecting style, though without aiming at 
energy, which she certainly derived in 
part from the inspirations, and probably 
owed to the suggestions of the great artist 
by her side. The arrangements of the 
last scene of this opera; the plaintive 
song, accompanied with the harp, which 
the fair victim tries, in hope to beguile 
her own fears with the kindred sor- 
rows of another; the rushing wind, shat- 
tering the glass, which the apprehensive 
mind construes as an omen of its own des- 
tiny; the breaking off of the melanchol 
song, and the affectionate parting with 
Emilia, have a mild and romantic beauty, 
which alleviates the terrors of its ending. 
In these passages, we understand, Pasta is 
no less affecting than in Otello she is 
awful; but we have been disappointed by 
her illness, in the attempt to see her in 
Desdemona; and, in the mean time, in 
the youthful grace and innocent looks of 
Sontag we find all that is necessary to 
the perfection of the dramatic picture. 
FRENCH COMEDIANS IN LONDON. 
There is nothing which promises so 
fairly to annihilate the old antipathies 
cherished between this country and France 
as the recent interchange of dramatic ta- 
lent, which has been established with me- 
rited success. In the drama of a country 
we see its peculiarities, intellectual and 
moral, through a pleasurable medium ; we 
learn to sympathize with our neighbours 
in their happiest moods; and we grow 
familiar with their innocent gaieties and 
their kindly weaknesses, at the same time 
that we share in the enjoyment of their 
wit, their wisdom, and their genius. The 
low jealousies of courts may well shrink 
into their proper insignificance in the eyes 
of the people of two great nations, who 
have learned to relish each other's most 
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inspired poets; and French and English 
will no longer hate or despise each other, 
when they recognize on either side the 
countrymen of Moliere or Shakspeare. If 
the respectful attention which has been 
uniformly paid to our drama and our ac- 
tors at Paris may be (as we think it is) 
mainly attributable to the courteous to- 
lerance of French manners, we do not 
doubt that those who at first indulge and 
compliment will at last admire ; and that, 
in spite of the barbarities of our scenic 
arrangements, of the stifling Desdemona 
in bed, and the stage strewed with dead 
bodies in ‘* Hamlet,”’ the universal touch 
of Shakspeare will be felt at last, in some 
at least of the pulses of the natural heart, 
communicating strange joy, and opening 
fresh sources of delicious tears. On the 
other hand, we rejoice that French come- 
dy has become popular among us ; it has, 
indeed, only to be seen to be appreciated, 
for we ourselves are almost destitute 
of pure comic acting. Of the perfor- 
mers who have gladdened the brilliant 
circle of the English Opera-house during 
the past season, M. Perlet is unquestion- 
ably entitled to the first place; his range 
is more extensive than that of any of our 
comedians ; and he identifies himself, ge- 
nerally speaking, more entirely with his 
part than any actor whom we can remem- 
ber. In the Gentleman Cit he is to the full 
as laughabie as Liston in any of his cock- 
ney personations, and infinitely more va- 
rious. Inthe Miser, on the other hand, 
his style is hard, pointed, metallic ; yet 
his eye occasionally grows bright, and his 
lip tremulous with conscious delight in his 
moments of success ; and his paroxysm of 
agony when he misses his treasure is ap- 
palling. In this last, perhaps, he is a lit- 
tle extravagant, and scarcely so impres- 
sive as Farren was, in an abridgment of 
Fielding’s translation, which was acted 
some years ago at Covent-Garden; on 
the whole, perhaps, Farren would play 
this individual part as well; but then in 
many of Perlet’s characters he would want 
humour, and a sense of enjoyment, in 
which the French actor abounds, Perlet 
has received excellent assistance from 
Laporte, who is here in his element, and 
who, by habits and tastes, is half English. 
But next, and hardly second to Perlet’s 
attraction, has been that of Melle. Jenny 
Vertpre, who is entirely unlike any one we 
have been accustomed to see, and whom 
we at once feel to be perfectly delightful. 
To look at her is to experience a new 
pleasure. The entire repose of her man- 
ner, the delicate archness of her looks 
and crispness of voice, and the singular 
grace of her movements, combine to ren- 
der her a pretty miniature of the comic 


Muse. Her most charming performance 
has been that of Minette in the Vaudeville 
of ** The Cat metamorphosed into a Wo- 
man ;” an adaptation of the old fairy-tale 
to the possible, not the probable; for the 
change is not real, but only affected ; yet 
this degradation of the fancy despoiled 
the performance of the young lady, who 
played the ci-devant cat, of none of its 
charms. The attempt, which in other 
hands might have become disgusting, to 
represent the movements and hint at the 
tastes of the creature, which Mr. Canning 
was too classical to name in the House of 
Commons, but called it ‘‘ a certain do- 
mestic animal,” was entirely fascinating 
as she managed it; and whether she set 
up her back, or ran round to look after 
her tail, or daintily paced in stealthy mea- 
sure, she did just enough, without ever 
doing too much, entirely to delight us. 
Yet we are told that she bears no compa- 
rison with Mad. Mars, who is to perform 
for six nights in the King’s Theatre: we 
shall see, if any place within sight should 
be within reach during her visit. 
DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

After indulging ourselves with French 
comedy, we can scarcely bear to say any 
thing of the new piece called ‘‘ Ups and 
Downs, or the Ladder of Life,” which, 
though ‘* taken from the French,” has 
been thoroughly done into English. It 
follows a middle-aged Cockney through his 
attempts to obtain a wife in three stages 
of society—his ambition increasing with 
his riches, but his own innate sordidness 
of soul and vulgarity of manner remain- 
ing unchanged through all his vicissitudes 
offortune. There is little felicity in the 
selections made of the social varieties, and 
little truth in the delineation; but Liston 
is throughout himself, and produces the 
customary number of laughs. This has 
been the only novelty of the month, which 
has been chiefly occupied by benefits, 
which, we are happy to say, have been 
generally agreeable and productive. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

At the close of the season, when the 
bills of benefit nights overflow with mul- 
titudinous attractions, a new piece, which 
must sustain itself in the intervals, has 
but slender chance of coming to good. To 
this cause only we impute the limited suc- 
cess of *‘ The Carron Side,’’ as pretty a 
little opera as we have heard for a long 
time on the English stage : gentle but not 
dull ; with songs written in Mr. Planche’s 
neatest style, set by Signor Liverati to 
simple and pleasing airs, and charmingly 
sung by Sapio, Wood, and Stephens. The 
plot consists of the unravelling of a dou- 
ble love-affair, in which the silken cords 
have been wrongly folded, and in twisting 
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them again in proper form. Captain Al- 
lan Lindsey (Mr. Sapio) ison the point 
of marriage with Miss Grace Campbell 
(Miss Cawse), but with a penchant for a 
lass of low degree, who passes by the 
name of Blanch Mackay, represented by 
Miss Stephens, and in love with the Cap- 
tain ‘‘ like any princess ;” while Miss 
Campbell rather prefers Hector Lindsay, 
a cornet of dragoons, without much caring 
for either. Poor Blanch is very sentimental 
and sad; the secret of her love is disco- 
vered ; and, fortunately for her, the secret 
of her birth too; for she turns out to be 
a lady by rank, as any one might see she 
was by nature, and is made happy with 
the hand of the Captain, while Miss Grace 
gaily and gladly transfers her band to 
the Cornet. The two services are gallantly 
represented by Messrs Sapio and Wood, 
who not only grace the common place at- 
tributes of their profession by singing out 
bravely and loudly, but who, like Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton in ** The Critic,” preserve 
some of the minuter traits of character— 
for while the sailor is taunted with in- 
difference to the charms of dress, the Cor- 
net sets his millinery to music in a style 
worthy of ** The Tenth,” and sings of ‘* the 
snowy wreath,” ** the gay chapeau,” rib- 
bons, soft white gloves, and bracelets, in 
association with the fascinations of nature, 
in verse, which does equal credit to the 
writer’s skill, as a deviser of costume, 
and to his taste as a manufacturer of 
verses. Miss Stephens plays the love-lorn 
maiden with touching delicacy; espe- 
cially in one scene, where, as bride-maid 
to her friend, she presents her with a 
nosegay, and warbles out a wish for her 
happiness ; but the words die on her lips, 
and she sinks to the ground like a broken 
lily. For her sake (not to mention our 
own), we were Cg Snag by her fos- 
ter-father, Donald Mackay, ‘‘ formerly 
trumpeter in the Scotch Greys,”” who, be- 
cause he overhears a tender conversation 
between his ward and the Captain, flies 
into the old fatherly rage, without baving 
a father’s right to be disagreeable; thun- 
ders about the honour of his family, to 
which she does not belong; and, in the 
true spirit of stage paternal honour and 
virtue, turns her out in a muslin frock and 
straw bonnet to learn propriety of beha- 
viour in athunder- storm. These robustious 
old gentlemen are the nuisances of the 
sentimental drama ; and we are especially 
sorry when one of them is played by 
Bartley, a sterling actor and most kind- 
hearted man, who, in his own person, 
would not utter a harsh word to a woman, 
even though she were not Miss Stephens, 
for all the world. ‘There is the old father 


in ** Rich and Poor,” who has been im- 
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ported with all his pathos into Clarimfor 
we believe the sturdy nuisance is verbatim 
the same—and others whose stamps and 
curses we still sicken at, who really ought 
to be abated. ‘* See I meet no fathers,” 
says Octavian; and that we may meet none 
in tragedy, opera, or farce, is one of our 
most fervent theatrical wishes ! 

Macbeth, with Mr. Young for the hero, 
has drawn better houses than usually wait 
on tragedy in the warm and brilliant even- 
ings of June. His performance is a very 
noble, straightforward piece of acting, 
relieved by some beautiful recitation, in 
which the poet’s thoughts and fancies, 
chequering and softening the guilt and 
horror of the scene, find appropriate ex- 
pression in the rich harmony of the ac- 
tor’s voice. He was admirably supported 
in Macduff by Mr. Serle, who gave one 
new reading in the well-known scene 
where the ill-fated Thane receives the 
news of the calamity which has over- 
whelmed his house, so just in conception, 
and so touching in execution, as to require 
particular notice. The passage is that 
where Macduff, being admonished by 
Malcolm, ‘‘ to make medicine of his great 
revenge, and cure this deadly grief,” ex. 
claims, ‘* He has no children!” These 
words have been hitherto spoken as if ap- 
plicable to Macbeth—by some, asimplying 
that the tyrant has no children by whose 
death an adequate revenge could be 
achieved : by others, as the only reason to 
be found in nature for such an enormous 
cruelty—without recollecting that there is 
a person on the scene, the last speaker, to 
whom they may be justly applied. There 
is, indeed, good reason to infer, from 
other passages, that Shakspeare did not 
intend to represent Macbeth as childless. 
It is obvious from the celebrated speech 
of Lady Macbeth, ** 1 have given suck,” 
&c. that she had borne children . the ap- 
prehension of Macbeth lest Banquo’s is- 
sue should succeed, implies that be either 
had, or hoped to have, an offspring of his 
own ; and the manner in which he alludes 
to the prophecy, renders the former the 
more vatural supposition : 

“Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 

And placed a barren sceptre in my grasp, 

Thence to be wrenchd with an unlineal hand, 
No son of mine succeeding.” 
On the other band, the application of 
these words to the youth Malcolm, who 
is so forward with his counsel to a heart- 
broken father, by Macduff turning to his 
cousin Rosse, and implying in these brief 
but expressive words, that none but a 
stranger to the affections of a parent could 
talk of revenge as a cure of his sorrows, 
is perfectly in accordance with the cir- 
cumstances and the feeling of the scene. 
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It isa shorter and a more touching ex- 
pression of the sentiment conveyed by 
Constance, in her rebuke to her priestly 
comforter—** He talks to me who never had 
a son.“ This commentary was far more 
eloquently made in Mr. Serle’s acting 
than io these or in any written words—as 
he threw himself into the arms of Rosse, 
and in broken and bitter tones that came 
from the heart, expressed bis sense of the 
vanity of such ignorant consolation. This 
gentleman, in whose success we have 
taken an interest, derived from ao old and 
intimate knowledge of his worth, is about 
to quit London for a time, in order to play 
characters more worthy of his powers 
than the managers have thought fit to as- 


sigu him, and to prepare himself by dili- 
gent study for future eminence in his art, 
Of the ultimate triumph of industry aud 
intelligence like his, we cannot doubt ; 
and whether it shall arrive sooner or 
later, is of less moment to him, who pos- 
sesses resources within himself of in- 
tellectual pleasure, of patience, and of 
unconquerable hope, which rarely belong 
to aspirants even ia less exciting and less 
dangerous professions. 

We must postpone to uext month our 
notice of the opening of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and of the debut of Miss Barto-. 
lozzi, whose reception bas been brilliant, 
and who promises to become as great 
a favourite as her sister. 


MUSIC. 


THE KING'S THEATRE. 

If we except one act of ** La Ceneren- 
tola,”’ which Signor Curioni, on his be- 
nefit night, introduced after the represen- 
tation of Mayer's ** Medea,” and in which 
Mdlle. Sontag obliged him by taking 
the part of Cenerentola, the whole of the 
month elapsed has been devoted to the 
stale repetition of operas and ballets on 
which our reports have dwelt dozens of 
times. 

The operas were ‘‘ La Donna del Lago, 
Il Don Giovanni, La Semiramide, Otello, 
ll Barbiere di Seviglia, and Medea ;”’ and 
in the ballet department, the only novelty 
was a fracas behind the curtain between 
Mons. Laporte, the manager, and Mons. 
Anatole, the ballet-master, which threw 
Madame Anatole into hysterics, deprived 
the public of a ballet after the termination 
of the opera, and led to an intended shoot- 
ing match between the two parties! This 
saltum mortale of the ballet-master was 
happily frustrated by the usual humane 
application to Bow-street Office; and the 
parties, after being bailed to keep the 
peace, embraced each other, in token of 
their sincere reconciliation. 

As we feel no inclination to repeat the 
contents of so many of our former reports 
of the above operas, we have literally no- 
thing to say on the performances of the 
month; and, if we are rightly informed, 
the remainder of the season will probably 
prove asinecure for the personnel of the 
establishment, as well as for ourselves ; 
for the repertoire, we learn, has no farther 
novelty in store. 

If so, the season will be remarkable for 
its singular barrenness, quite out of pro- 
portion with the immense expenditure in 
salaries, and with the talent engaged at so 
great acost. The productions in the bal- 
let department have been so feeble and 
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insignificant as scarcely to be worth men- 
tioning; aud in the musical branch, no 
more than two new operas, and those of 
no great attraction, have been brought 
forward. 

In spite of this system of ruminating, 
the Kiug’s Theatre, until very lately, has 
had a succession of crowded houses, owing 
to the fortunate hit which the manager 
made in engaging Mademoiselle Sontag, 
to the tide of fashion and eager curiosity 
raised in her favour, and, we must add in 
candomr, to the real merits, in certain im- 
portant respects, of the lady herself. This 
curiosity, however, has greatly subsided ; 
the theatre may now again be visited with 
comparative comfort, if there were any 
thing new to invite attendance. The gol- 
den harvest of a nine days’ wonder is past, 
and the second engagement into which 
Mr. Laporte was induced to enter with 
Mademoiselle Sontag, will at best, we 
think, be registered as the silver age in 
the accounts of the theatrical treasury. 





Music of “* The Carron Side.’’—Our cu- 
riosity to witness the production of this 
opera was the greater, as the music pro- 
ceeded from the pen of Sigror Liverati, 
who, although he had composed several 
successful operas for the Italian stage, 
both abroad and in England, such as ** Da- 
vidde,” ** 1 Selvaggi,”’ ‘* Gastone e Bay- 
ardo,” &c. had never before devoted his 
talents to an English drama. As the plot 
of ** Carron Side,” moreover, was essen- 
tially Scottish, and many of the songs 
were written in the Scotch dialect, we 
felt some curiosity to see whether an Ita- 
lian composer would venture at all upon 
the Scotch style of music; and if he made 
the attempt, whether it would be attended 
with success. 

In this latter respect, the event lias 
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exceeded our expectations. The Scottish 
part of Signor Liverati’s music, without 
being the prodact of servile imitation, is 
as truly Scotch as if it came from the 
North of the Tweed. The mixture of this 
style amidst a great proportion of genuine 
Italian strains, certainly imparts variety 
to the opera as a whole, and perhaps has 
contributed its share to the decided suc- 
cess of the music. At the same time we 
must own, as far as our own individual 
taste is concerned, we should have been 
better pleased if the whole of the music 
had been written in the manner of the 
Italian school, in which Signor Liverati 
evidently is perfectly at home, and which, 
after all, must be allowed a decided su- 
periority over every other. 

The overture to * The Carron Side”’ is 
extremely clever and ingenious. A va- 
riety of the subjects in the opera are suc- 
cessively introduced, and linked together 
with much skill. But when it is consi- 
dered that these anticipations of things to 
come cannot, of course, be felt by the 
audience; and that a chain of such va- 
rious motivos, differing in measure and 
in quickness, must injure the unity of 
plan which ought to prevail in a dramatic 
overture, we are inclined to doubt the ex- 
pediency and good result of such a pro- 
ceeding. An overture with one, or at 
most two ruling subjects, Scotch if you 
please, and these well worked up and 
reiterated in various forms, would, in our 
Opinion, have been more secundum artem, 
and produced a more striking result. 

As to the songs, duett, and concerted 
pieces, we have listened to them more 
than once with the highest gratification, 
and the pleasure we derived appeared to 
be shared by the audience in general. The 
opening rondo of Mr. Wood, ‘* A robe 
like its wearer,” is a song of great merit, 
and was sung with much taste by that gen- 
tleman. The trio, *‘ Oh "tis swect at noon 
to stray,” deserved all the applause it ob- 
tained, It is a composition in which the 
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Mr. J. B. Lane's great picture of the Vi- 
sion of Joseph.—We are much gratified in 
an era of graphic melo-drama, when the 
public eye is assailed by every species of 
pictorial extravagance, at this effort of the 
pencil in the highest order of the art. 
Mr. Lane, we believe, has devoted several 
years to the study of his art in Italy, and 
his object appears to have been, in the 
pictare before us, to amalgamate the styles 
of the Roman and Venetian schools ; an 
attempt equally hazardous, whether in re- 
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sweetest melody is united to sound know- 
ledge of the rules of harmony. The boat 
song, ** Knight to his Leddy,“ not only 
is very pretty in itself, but it is introduced 
in some subsequent scenes with great dra- 
matic effect. There is another excellent 
trio in the first act, ** No, as we loved in 
childhood’s morn ;” and the duett between 
Mr. Sapio and Mr. Wood, “ O’er the bil- 
lows let me roam,” is a masterly produc. 
tion, elaborate in its instrumentation, and 
altogether of striking and decisive effect. 
The text might have been in more direct 
connexion with the business of the scene, 
but with this the composer had nothing to 
do; he had to find music for the Litera 
seripta, and be has well discharged this 
obligation. The same remark struck us 
in One or two other pieces of the opera ; 
and it is one which the poet ought never 
to lose sight of. The more the songs 
identify themselves with the business of 
the piece, the more decisive their result 
will prove. In the second act, Mr. Sapio 
had a scene of great musical merit, and 
his execution did full justice to Signor 
Liverati’s labour: there is a good con- 
certed piece in the scene, and Miss Ste- 
phens shone conspicuously in her grand 
scene and recitative, ‘* The die is cast,” 
which is altogether written in the classic 
style of the Italian school, and was rap- 
turously applauded. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, 
and the intervention of many benefits, 
this opera could not be given more than 
seven or eight times; but we make no 
doubt of its being resumed next season ; 
and we trust its success will encourage 
Signor Liverati to future compositions for 
the English stage. The advances which 
the English pablic has made within these 
few years in the better sort of musical 
taste, have taughtthem to appreciate music 
of the higher order; and it is by produc- 
tions from men of such talent that this 
better taste will derive farther cultivation 
and improvement. 


— 
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lation to its inherent difficulty, or from the 
implied defiance of the high critical au- 
thorities which have pronounced the prin- 
ciples of those schools to be incompatible. 
It is singular that Sir Joshua Reynolds, if 
not the founder, at least the most power- 
ful advocate of this theory, has in his 
practice done his utmost to refute his own 
doctrine. Of all artists, his style is most 
decidedly eclectic. His pictures, espe- 
cially those of the Incantation in Mac- 
beth, Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, 
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and the Death of Cardinal Beaufort, are 
evident attempts to combine the subdued 
splendour of the Venetian colourists with 
the ideal forms of Michael Angelo and the 
mystic obscurity of Rembrandt. We as- 
sume for Mr. Lane nothing which his 
work will not fully authenticate, in saying 
that he comes forward with the advantage 
of that academic knowledge of the human 
figure which Sir Joshua Reynolds allows 
himself to have wanted. The effect, we 
think, is commensurate. The figure of 
the fallen giant in front of his picture 
combines, with Venetian depth and tone, 
much of the terrible of Michael Angele ; 
and in the hues which float over the group 
of the Holy Family, he has attained, to 
our eye, great excellence of colouring. 
This group, as indeed may be stated of 
the several groups in the painting, is in 
itself a fine picture.. We do not attempt an 
accurate description of the whole, verbal 
descriptions being always inadequate to 
such subjects ; it will be sufficient to say 
that the composition is divided into three 
groups; on the right reposes the Holy 
Family, on the left enter the soldiers of 
Herod, in pursuit of a number of wo- 
men and children, the slaughter of the 
innocents having already commenced ; 
surmounting those groups, appears a 
heavenly messenger, who points out to 
Joseph the approaching danger, and com- 
mands his departure. Other angels ap- 
pear earnestly contemplating the divine 
infant, or soothing bis slumbers from 
voice and harp with aérial melody. This 
arrangement appears to us to be suffi- 
ciently simple and perspicuous ; we have, 
nevertheless, met with criticisms which 
affect to doubt whether the unity of the 
work has been sufficiently preserved. We 
shall not think of arguing with those who 
can occupy themselves with petty cavils 
while standing before a great work of art, 
which is not a similitude of existing things, 
but addresses itself most strongly to the feel- 
ings and the imagination. That Mr.Lane 
does this in a powerful degree no one of 
common sensibility can see the picture and 
doubt ; nor has he in the choice of mate- 
rials, or the mode of treating bis subject, 
indulged in any latitude in which he is not 
borne out by the examples of the greatest 
of bis predecessors—of Raphael more es- 
pecially, who, considering it the para- 
mount business of a great painter to pro- 
duce a great picture, never hesitated for 
& moment to discard the trammels of 
common-place propriety, when they im- 
peded the operations of more important 
agents. Whether they were strictly justi- 
hable in doing what they did is another 
question. In relation to what is called the 
mechapical execution of the picture, (that 


portion of the painter's art which is in 
reality most difficult, and quite as intel- 
lectual as any other part of the art,) we 
are much gratified. Mr. Lane has adopt- 
ed the finesse and delicacy of art, contra- 
distinguished as it is from that style of 
lumpish and panoramic opacity, the 
growth of public exhibitions, the despi- 
cable eye-traps of vulgar practitioners, by 
which English art is in many instances so 
grossly debased and vilified. We cannot 
believe, that with this evideace of his 
powers before the public, Mr. Lane will 
be allowed to want that encouragement to 
which he has proved himself entitled. 
While such artists are extant, if our 
churches and public halls remain naked 
and unadorned, where lies the impeach- 
ment—against the national talent, or the 
national liberality? To pictures in the 
highest walks of art the British public is 
unaccustomed, but we see no reason why 
it should not imbibe a taste for them, 
thinking as we do that the trash about 
climate by Winkelman is utter nonsense. 
If northern artists can paint such pictures 
as the present, a northern people will ul- 
timately come to comprehend and enjoy 
them. The merits and defects of the pre- 
sent work, the drawing and celouring, and 
an elaborate criticism on the design, would 
far exceed our limits; we can only say, 
that if historical painting is ever to re- 
main foreign to us as a nation it will be to 
our eternal scandal. 

We are happy, in confirmation of our 
own opinions of Mr. Lane’s work, to ap- 
pend the following letter addressed to him 
by the venerable Northcote : 


** Dear Mr. Lane, 


** | have seen your picture of the Vision 
of Joseph, which at first sight so surpris- 
ed me, that at once | gave it unbounded 
and unlimited approbation ; I saw that it 
was the effusion of a pure unadulterated 
mind, The picture has a solemn and reli- 
gious dignity wholly new to paintings in 
England, and seems to perfume the fetid 
atmosphere of the present cloudy air of 
British art. And it gave me great and 
heartfelt pleasure, because } hope it will 
have a tendency to curb and regulate the 
childish, if not vicious taste which at this 
time prevails, and that we may be made 
ashamed of the depravity of taste, which 
seems to ride triumphant, and not to be 
captivated only by what is vulgar or mere- 
tricious, by sickly affected seutiment, or 
the disgusting and hackneyed display of 
modern battles and bloodshed. 

‘* The chasteness and beauty of your 
Madonna isa rich example of female pu- 
rity and loveliness, and io point of execu- 
tion may, without any disadvantage oa 
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your side, stand in competition with Guido 
or the Caracci : your conduct of light and 
shadow in the picture, in my opinion, is 
eminently skilful. 

** Indeed the picture has a power in the 
mechanical part of the art which I did not 
expect; the whole is animated by a fine 
fecling, and possesses great originality 
and invention, 

**I most sincerely hope it may do you 
all the good which you so justly deserve, 
and remain, Dear Sir, 

** Your most sincere friend, 
And very humble Servant, 
JAMES NoRTHCOTE. 
Argyle Place, May 24, 1828.” 


We have had a glance only at Mr. 
Hobday’s Gallery of Modern Works, 
French and English. Vernet’s Mazeppa 
is fine—the large picture of the Battle of 
Hastings is woefully deficient—Stothard’s 
Pilgrims, Lawrence's portrait of Lady 
Jersey, Davis's Scribe and Contadina, 
with his Trasteverina, and Ward's Smo- 
lensko, form by far the most prominent 
features of the exhibition. 


Mr. Haydon—Mr. Haydon's ‘* Mock 
Flection™” has been purchased by the 
King for five hundred guineas, This is an 
example for the host of pretended patrons 
of the Fine Arts, who have so long per- 
mitted the works of such a painter as Mr. 
Haydon to remain unpurchased, or to be 
disposed of, as at the general sale of his 
effects at the period of his greatest need, 
for Jess than a fiftieth part of their intrin- 
sic value. Mr. Haydon had beea employ- 
ed, for some time before the King’s pur- 
chase of the ** Mock Election,” on a pic- 
ture of a similar description ; the subject 
of which is ‘* The Chairing of the Mem- 
bers,”’ after the Mock Election in the 
King’s Bench. The point of time chosen 
by the artist is the entry of the guards by 
order of the Marshal (not his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, but the redoubtable 
William Jones, Esq.), who conceived that 
his prisoners were somewhat merrier than 
they shonld be, and, what was worst 
of all, had profaned his lord and master 
the Chief Justice, by a profane election 
for a borough bearing his holy name (Ten- 
terden.) 

The Fall of Nineveh.—This is one of Mr. 
Martin's pictares, and has all the excel- 
lence, with very few of the faults of this 
artist’s very peculiar style. We have 


here all the magnificence of his general 
composition, with some of the negligence 
of his detail.—Groups of figures admi- 
rably disposed, and gorgeously coloured : 
diamonds and draperies rendered more 
brilliant by the reflection of the fire which 
is destroying the city ; and faces lighted 
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up by the flames which are surrounding 
them, and by the lightning which is play- 
ing above them. 

The picture represents one of those his- 
torical events which is wrapped in the 
darkness of tradition : one of those great 
and gloomy and foregone catastrophes of 
which there are few traces. The artist is 
left entirely to his own imagination, hav- 
ing no other data to proceed upon than 
the fables of Herodotus and the dark and 
prophetic passages in our sacred writings. 
But these are the events on which Mr. 
Martin delights to exert his genius. They 
give him room for the display of his 
imagination, and afford kingly subjects, 
in which his pencil may riot in all its gor- 
geousness. 

The Fall of Nineveh was the fall of 
the Assyrian Empire. Sardanapalus, shut 
up for two years within its walls, doubted 
not of his safety on account of the pro- 
phecy which had said, ‘‘ Nineveh could 
never be taken till the river became her 
enemy.” Like Macbeth, however, be was 
doomed to see the realization of a most 
improbable event; for the river, swelled 
by unusual rains, came up to the City, 
and overflowed and threw down twenty 
stades of the wall, by which means the 
enemy entered the city and destroyed it. 
The moment of the event designed to be 
represented in the picture is thatin which 
Sardanapalus, with his concubines, is go- 
ing to the pile which by his order had been 
erected for bis and their final destruction. 
The hour is supposed to be soon after sun- 
set. Twilight covers the city, except 
where it is reddened by the flames; but 
the whole of the foreground shines out 
beneath a light, of tle suurce of which 
very little is visible. 

The contrasts of the gloomy and mas- 
sive architecture with the gorgeous co- 
louring of the various groups in the fore- 
ground, and of the glare of the flames and 
lightning with the quiet of the deep blue 
sky, are the peculiar cbaracteristics and 
excellencies of this picture. The groups 
in which the king is seen leading the way 
to his destruction, and the queen casting 
a long and last farewell after him, as she 
is led away by her women, are admirably 
composed: as is also that in which one of 
the third rulers of the state is represented 
cursing the king. The whole of these 
groups are brilliantly coloured, and the 
rich draperies and magnificent vases and 
jewels which are every where scattered 
about, are supposed to be glowing under 
a flash of lightning, a very small portion 
of which only is shown by the artist. The 
distant breach in the wall, with the pour- 
ing in of the countless troops of the be- 
siegers, is admirably managed, and gives 
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the spectator a very good idea of the my- 
riads of which the army is said to have 
been composed. The lengthened colon- 
nades, the colossal temples, the ranges of 
pyramidal towers, admirably managed 
both in the colouring and perspective, 
convey to the mind a true idea of the 
City, which was described as large enough 
tooccupy three days’ journey in surround- 
ingit. The platforms, walls, and terraces 
of this magnificent place are covered with 
countless multitudes of contending war- 
riors; the dead and the dying are mingled 
with the victorious and the triumphant; 
and the whole scene of this tremendous 
catastrophe is worked up by the pencil 
and geoius of a mighty master of his art. 
The sky and the elements are made to 
join in the general uproar of the scene, 
and the whole is most admirably con- 
trasted with the bright calm moon which 
is seen shining upon the destruction be- 
neath it, as if in contempt or pity for all 
the vain and bloody contests of these sub- 
lunary regious. Mr. Martin’s picture 
may indeed be considered as a magnifi- 
cent illustration of an event which over- 
turned one of the most powerful empires 
in the world. 

Exhibition of Portraits of the most Illus- 
trious Personages of Great Britain. —This is 
a collection of Portraits illustrative of the 
History of Great Britain, formed for the 
purpose of executing a series of engrav- 
ings of the most illustrious persons who 
have figured in the annals of our country. 
To every student of history, but to an 
Englishman in particular, such an exhibi- 
tion must be in the highest degree inte- 
resting. To stand in the midst of the re- 
semblances of the worthies and unworthies 
who have by turns reigned and suffered, 
and been either blessings or curses, orna- 
ments or disgraces, to our country; and 
whose actions have given a colour to the 
tenor of our history, must furnish food 
for the reflection of the philosopher, and 
matter for the investigation of the curi- 
ous, It is, indeed, a collection which at 
once satisfies the imagination and the un- 
derstanding, in showing us by the pencil 
how the most distinguished of our ances- 
tors looked, moved, and dressed ; while 
the little illustrative descriptions in the 
catalogue, inform us how they acted, lived, 
and died. The artist will be delighted 
by faithfully executed copies from the 
finest originals of Holbein, Jansen, Zuc- 
chero, Rubens, Vandyke, Lely, and 
Kneller ; while the Englishman may con- 
template the features of those who have 
been the glory or the disgrace of his 
country. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
features of this exhibition is the bringing 
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together in the same room the resem- 
blances of those who, during their exis- 
tence, were the great enemies and rivals of 
each other :—the persecutor and the perse- 
cuted—the tyrant and his victim—the so- 
vereign and the traitor—the judicial mur- 
derer and the suffering martyr—are here all 
grouped together. We have here Henry 
VIII. and the wives whom he divorced and 
beheaded. The proud and lofty Cardinal 
Wolsey, with his rival Warham, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. We have Eliza- 
beth and her detested rival Mary; with 


the regents Morton and Murray, who * 


figured so prominently in the unfortunate 
catastrophes of that period. Charles the 
First, with his smooth, mild countenance, 
looks pensive on one side of the room, 
while Cromwell frowns haugbtily on the 
other; and Charles the Second, with his 
favourite Buckingham, are seen in all the 
gaiety of their courtly costume, in the 
company of some of those who contribut- 
ed to the death of his father, and these 
again are mingled with his mistresses. 
Cardinal Beatoun, Pole, and Allen figure 
in the same line with John Knox. While 
distributed round the room we have More, 
Bacon, Raleigh, Drake, Sydney, Her- 
bert of Cherbury, and Selden, together 
with the founders of most of the noble 
houses in England. 

When we consider these to have been 
copied from the best authenticated ori- 
ginals by the artists of the day, they can- 
not fail to be interesting; and we cannot 
sufficiently praise the liberality of those 
noblemen and gentlemen who have 80 
bandsomely contributed to this exbibition 
by giving the artists access to the pictures 
in their different collections. 

The execution of these portraits bears 
ample testimony of the talent which has 
been ca}led into action in completing this 
part of the design, and the little illustra- 
tions attached to each picture makes the 
catalogue itself almost a biographical his- 
tory of our country. As mere authenti- 
cated resemblances of the most illustrious 
persons in British History, this exhibition 
is well wortby of attention; but when to 
this is added the admirable and faithful ex- 
ecution of the portraits, it renders it as in- 
teresting for works of art, as it is by the 
characters of those whose features and 
persons are pourtrayed. 

Designs for Public and Private Build- 
ings, by John Svane, Architect, F.R.S. R.A. 
F.S.A. ; &c.—There is a fashion very pre- 
valent in the present age of improve- 
ment to find fault with the architectural ad- 
ditions to our metropolis, and we are sor- 
ry to feel that, in many instances, the cri- 
ticisms which blame them are just. The cri- 
tics, however, are not behind the scenes ; 
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they are not aware of the power of rank 
and influence to direct an alteration in the 
design of anarchitect, which entirely ruins 
his original conception, and totally spoils 
the effect which be intended to produce 
in a public building; nor do they know 
how often the cupidity, or the want of 
means in an individual, curtails his design 
of its fair proportions in a private one. 
Under these circumstances we rejoice 
when an architect of the calibre of Mr. 
Soane, who has enjoyed so many means 
of displaying his taste, and who has, more 
than any of his contemporarics, run the 
guantlet of public criticism, affords us the 
opportunity of judging of his designs ac- 
cording to his own origional conception, 
unaltered or unspoiled by the circum- 
Stances which have influenced their exe- 
cution. 

The present volume is intended as a 
continuation of the designs for public im- 
provements of London and Westminster, 
which were made by Mr. Soane during the 
latter part of the reign of George the 
Third, and a part of which were com- 
menced under his direction ; while ano- 
ther portion of them is now approaching 
to completion in the Board of Trade and 
Privy Council office. 

The general principle of Mr. Soane’s de- 
sign for the improvement of the west-end 
of the town, was to construct a palace at 
the top of Constitution Hill. ‘This was to 
be approached through a new western en- 
trance to the metropolis, which was in- 
tended to consist of two triumphal arches, 
the one at the entrance to the Green Park, 
and the other at the entrance to Hyde 
Park, not much unlike the one which is at 
present erecting. These were connected 
with each other by a colonnade and arches 
stretching across Piccadilly, which also 
resemble the new gateway by the side of 
Apsley House. From this new palace to 
the House of Lords, it was the intention 
of Mr. Soane that the King, in his pro- 
gress to the Parliament House, should pass 
a series of public buildings, consisting of 
Buckingham House, the Palace of St. 
James's, Carlton House, a new monument 
intended to be erected to perpetuate the 
victories of Waterloo and Trafalgar, a new 
triumphal arch forming an entrance from 
St. James’s Park to Downing-street, the 
Privy Council office, Board of Trade, and 
the new Law Courts. 

This was a splendid conception as a 
whole, and many of the separate buildings 
do ten times more credit to the architec- 
tural genius of Mr. Soane than any which 
he has had the good fortune to erect. 

His proposed entrances to Piccadilly, 
wud St. James’s and Hyde Parks, are very 
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far superior to those that have been 
adopted. 

His palace is magnificent; but we 
should imagine so costly that the means 
could never have been raised to have 
carried it into execution. 

The generality of these designs are free 
from that affectation which is so great « 
characteristic of many of this artist’s pro- 
ductions, and which enables us to know a 
design of Mr. Soane’s at the first glance. 
In the work before us, these mannerisms 
only appear in the minor parts of the de- 
signs, and thus have not a general effect 
upon the whole. 

His interior of the improvement of the 
House of Lords, unlike his general style, 
is heavy, more particularly in the Ionic 
doorways. 

Besides these Westminster improve. 
ments, the works contain several church. 
es built in the neighbourhood of the me- 
tropolis, together with several parts of the 
Bank, which have been executed under 
his direction. There is likewise a plan 
and elevation of the architect’s own house 
in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, which he desig- 
nates his ‘*‘ Probationary Domicile,” and 
of his tomb near St. Pancras Church, 
which he, we think, affectedly calls his 
** Domus Aterna.” 

In addition to these are some designs 
for Villas, which do not possess any of the 
merit of the other pieces; a study for a 
Senate-house, in which the architect has 
indulged in all the poetry of architecture ; 
and several designs fur buildings of minor 
importance. 

There are also several designs for unit- 
ing the LawConsts with Westininster Hall, 
and the House of Lords, far superior either 
to that which was execntedand taken down 
in 1825, or that which has succeeded it; and 
these are accompanied by such a detail of 
the proceedings of those under whom Mr. 
Soane acted in the prosecution of these 
buildings, that we cannot but exonerate 
him from the blame, which, as he says, 
was cast upon him in all directions at that 
period, ** through the morning and even- 
ing journals, the weekly papers, the 
monthly magazines, the quarterly reviews, 
and in that most atrocious, that most 
mischievous, that most insidious mode of 
attack, * Lithographic Letters,’ addressed 
under cover to Individuals.”’ 

Mr. Soane seems to have felt these cri- 
ticisms with much bitterness, and he has 
but done himself justice in making this ea⸗ 
posé of the circumstances by which he was 
compelled to be influenced. Our only 
wonder is that a man of independence, 
such as Mr. Soane, should not have stood 
up for the rights of aa artist, and have 
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resigned, rather than have submitted to 
the control cf those gentlemen whose 
knowledge, as mere theorists, ought never 
to have been put in competition with the 
Professor's. 

Altogether, this is really a splendid as 
well as a useful work, and will form a va- 
Inable addition to the library of every 
man of taste, as well as to that of the 
architect. 

In these designs the architect has made 
painting, sculpture, and architecture the 
adjuncts to his designs, and in his intro- 
duction he reminds us of bis own opinion 
of the superiority of his art over the other 
two. We believe this opinion was first 


expressed by the Professor from his chair 
at the Royal Academy, under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—Mr. Fuseli, in one 
of his lectures, had said that architecture 
was the inferior art; and as a proof, he 
said that in their enumeration it was al- 
ways put last, us painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture. To this Mr. Soane, in a sub- 
sequent lecture, replied, by saying, ‘ It 
was true thatthey were so enumerated, but 
that the deduction was wrong, inasmuch 
as the most excellent thing was generally 
placed the last by way ofa climax—thus it 
was ‘ good, better, best.—The positive, 
the comparative, the superlative.” 
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Antiquarian Society, April 17.—A very 
full meeting was occupied much beyond 
the usual hour in discussing Mr. Nicolas’s 
motion, the more particular terms of 
which were as follows: ‘*‘ The Socicty 
having learnt from the report of the au- 
ditors that a sum exceeding 400/. has been 
expended on the publications of the socie- 
ty, that three or five fellows, not members 
of the present council, be appointed to 
examine the accounts, in order that the 
society may learn whether the statute 
which provides that no greater sum than 
501. shall be paid by the council, has been 
complied with ; and to report the same to 
the society.’ After Mr. Nicolas had in- 
troduced the subject in a pointed and ani- 
mated speech, discussing the various 
branches of the society’s expenditure, he 
was met by the treasurer, Mr. Amyot, 
with an explicit statement of the various 
items composing the charges in the audi- 
tors’ account : and it was also announced 
by that gentleman, that the first portion 
of the twenty-second volume of Archæo- 
logia, and three articles of Vetusta Monu- 
menta, including Mr. Capon’s plan of the 
royal palace of Westminster, would be 
ready for delivery to the fellows on St. 
George’s day. This public statement of 
the information required, made the pro- 
posed committee unnecessary, Mr. Nicolas 
declaring that the object of his motion had 
been fully attained. It appearing, how- 
ever, that the statute for submitting to the 
approval of the society at large the pay- 
ment of sums exceeding 50/., had never 
since its enaction, seventy years ago, been 
one of general application or expediency, 

r. Sabine, one of the auditors of the last 
account, moved as an amendment, “ That 
as it appeared probable that the statutes 
required revision, it be referred to the 
council to do so.” This amendment meet- 


ing with no objection from Mr. Nicolas or 
his friends, was carried by a majority of 
73to5. 

April 23.—This day being that ap- 
pointed for the election of the officers and 
council, the former were all respectively 
re-elected, and to the list of the council 
were added the names of the Hon. Hugh, 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, Francis Douce, 
Esq. John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. Davies Gil- 
bert, Esq. Pres. R.S. Edward Hawkins, 
Esq. F.R.S. George Hibbert, Esq. F.R.S. 
Francis Palgrave, Esq. Henry Petrie, Esq. 
Joseph Sabine, Esq. F.R.S. and George 
John, Earl Spencer, K. G. LL.D. F. R.s. in 
the room of Messrs. Ayrton, de la Chau- 
mette, the Earl of Hardwicke, Sir Benja- 
win Hobhouse, the Bishop of London, 
Mr. Phillips, Captain Smyth, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Woods. The members re- 
tained on the council are, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, President; Mr. Amyot, Trea- 
surer; Mr. Caley; Mr. Carlisle and Mr. 
Ellis, Secretaries; Messrs. Gurney, Hal- 
lam, Hamilton; Mr. Markland, Director; 
Dr. Meyrick, and the Right Hon, C. W, 
Williams Wynne. In opposition to the 
house-list another was printed on this oc- 
casion, in which the following were pro- 
posed as new members of the council : the 
Rev. James Dallaway, M. B. Isaac D'ls- 
raeli, Esq. Richard Duppa, Esq. LL. D, 
John Gage, Esq. Davies Gillert, Esq. Jo- 
seph Gwilt, Esq. Michael Jones, Esq. 
Edmund Lodge, Esq. N. H. Nicholas, Esq. 
and Henry Petrie, Esq. (the three in italics 
being in both lists.) In the names of the 
old council omitted, the counter-list dif- 
fered only io retaining those of Mr. Chant- 
rey, Lord Hardwicke, and the Bishop of 
London, for Mr. Caley, Mr. Carlisle, and 
Dr. Meyrick. The house-list is stated to 
have heen successful by 103 votes to 22. 
Mr. Nicolas has since thought it necessary 
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to retire from the society —May 8. A com- 
manication was received from Captain 
Henry Smyth, R.N. F.S.A. consisting of 
three views of some architectural ruins in 
the Island of Gosa, near Malta, with a 
brief description, the admeasurements, &c. 
having teen unfortunately lost through 
the death of a brother officer, ts whom 
they had been lent. These primitive and 
colossal remains are locally known as the 
Giants’ Towers, and are supposed to be of 
Phenician origin. Henry Ellis, Esq. 
Secretary, read an extract from a mapu- 
script ** Description of Pembrokeshire, by 
George Owen,” now in the British Mu- 
seum. The extract described the game of 
knappan, a violent species of foot-ball 
formerly played in South Wales by very 
numerous assemblages both of horse and 
foot-men, and still, though in a degene- 
rated state, in some measure customary. 
This chapter of the History has been 
printed verbatim, in vol. v. of the ** Cam- 
brian Register, 1795,” whence it was co- 
pied into Roberts’s ‘‘ Cambrian Popular 
Antiquities.“ —May 15. A letter from A. 
J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. was read to the so- 
ciety, being a description of some exten- 
sive Druidical remains on Dartmoor, on 
the road to Exeter from Moreton-Hamp- 
stead, which have hitherto escaped gene- 
ral attention. Mr. Ellis also read a me- 
morial preseated to Lord Burleigh in 1595 
by the Bishop of St. David’s and other 
Justices of Pembrokeshire, respecting the 
state of Milford Haven. The document 
petitions the minister for additional naval 
force off the coast, and fortifications to the 
towns of Milford and Tenby ; and will be 
found printed at length in Mr. Carlisle’s 
Topographical Dictionary of Wales.— 
May 22. William Twopenny, Esq. pre- 
sented (wo drawings, one representing an 
interior view of the chapel at the old man- 
sion called the Mote, in the parish of 
Igtham, Kent; and the other an ele- 
gantly carved chest, of the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, preserved at the 
same place. Mr. Ellis also communi- 
cated from Lord Burleigh’s papers in 
the British Museum, two documents, one 
being ‘*A Memorial of certain pointes 
meet for restoring the realm of Scotland 
to the ancient Weal.” This was written 
in 1559, in opposition of the French inte- 
rest, and in favour of the pretensions to 
power of the Hamilton family. The other 
was “A Record of the proceedings of the 
first Court held by Sir John Branch, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1580." The pro- 
ceedings were relative to the Queen’s in- 
structions, on the several points of setting 
up new buildings, the cleansing of the 
City, the conservancy of the Thames, and 
the restriction of Popery. 
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Astronomical Society, Feb. 7.— Dr. Olin- 


thus Gregory read the report of the coun- 
cil to the eighth annual meeting, which 
was highly satisfactory. The President, 
J. F. W. Herschel, then delivered a medal 
to Sir T. Brisbane, and another to Mr. 
Dunlop. One of the vice-presidents then 
having taken the chair, delivered to Mr. 
Herschel, for bis aunt Miss C. Herschel, 
a gold medal, for her unceasing and va- 
luable labours, continued up to the pre- 
sent time, which associate her name with 
that of her distinguished brother and 
highly gifted son. 

Linnean Society, May 24.—The fortieth 
anniversary meeting of this society took 
place at the society’s house in Soho- 
square, A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the chair. 
The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells took 
his seat as a fellow. ‘The secretary stated 
that the executors of Sir J. Smith had 
offered his valuable library, botanical and 
other collections, to the society for the 
sum of 40001. The library embraces the 
original collection of Linnzus, containing 
2500 volumes. The estimated value of 
the whole was about 5000/. After some 
conversation regarding the manner in 
which the purchase-money was to be 
raised, a subscription was suggested, as 
the best and speediest plan for realizing 
the purchase-money. ‘This was immedi- 
ately set on foot, and in asbort time near- 
ly 400/. was subscribed. Dr. Boot stated, 
that the society’s receipts for the past 
year amounted to 14331. Is. 5d.; its dis- 
bursements 8801. 9s. 5d.; fund in hand 
592/. 12s. Lord Stanley has been elected 
President in the room of Sir J. E. Smith.— 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. his Grace the 
Duke of Somerset, E. T. Bennet, Esq. 
Rev. E. Goodenough, D.D., W. H. Fitton, 
M. D. and J. F. South, Esq. were elected 
members of the council. In the eveniog 
the members dined at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, where a liberal subscription was 
also made in aid of the funds for the pur- 
chase of the library, &c. of Sir J. E. Smith. 

Monument to Lord Byron.—A monu- 
mental statue to the memory of Lord By- 
ron, to be erected by public subscription, 
has at length been determined upon. A 
committee of fifty noblemen and gentle- 
men have placed themselves at the head 
of this undertaking, and have, we under- 
stand, subscribed, en masse, 10001. towards 
its completion. 

Royal Institution. Proceedings at the 
Friday Evening Meetings, May 23.—A new 
method of projecting shot was described 
by Mr. Brockedon. It was discovered by 
Mr. Sievier, the sculptor, and consists in 
putting the charge of powder into the 
shot in place of into the cannon, the shot 
being afterwards fired from a bar or man- 
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dril fixed upon trunnions. Very power- 
ful and extraordinary effects were thus 
obtained. The comparative lightness of 
the part which replaces the gun must be 
evident to every one. Some fine fulgorits 
from Westphalia, and some very large and 
striking minerals belongingto Dr. Fieldler, 
were placed upon the library tables, with 
many other objects of interest.—30. Mr. 
Curtis delivered a lecture on the structure 
and physiology of the ear in man and ani- 
mals, illustrating it by numerous draw- 
ings and fine preparations.—June 6. Mr. 
Burnett gave a detail of the experimental 
researches made by himself and Mr. 
Mayo, on the irritability of the sensative 
plant. He pointed out the seat of motion, 
the kind of action exerted, the manner in 
which it could be stimulated ; illustrating 
the whole by experiments on several of 
the plants, by models, and by drawings. 
Amongst the qbjects on the tables were a 
potato from Fernando Po; the amaryllis 
toxicaria, darts poisoned by that plant, 
and plants from New South Wales.— 
13. Mr. Faraday gave a detailed account 
of the recent and present state of the 
Thames Tunnel, including a description 
of the nature of the ground; of the last 
irruption of the River; of the means 
taken to rectify the accident; and of the 
state, at present, of the Tunnel ; and fu- 
ture intentions of the engineer, Mr. Bru- 
nel. No doubt exists as to the full effi- 
cacy of the means which have been, and 
are to be used; many popular mistakes 
were cleared away ; and a correct view of 
the circumstances connected with the 
Tunnel as a work of art, and of the judg- 
ment shown in the choice of the situation, 
depth, &c. and conduct of the Tunnel to 
the present time given. This was the 
last meeting of the present season, and 
the Library and Theatre were full to over- 
flowing ; there must have been near six 
hundred persons present. The interest 
which these meetings have excited in- 
creases progressively as they become 
more known. ‘There is certainly no as- 
sembly in this intellectual metropolis 
where an evening may be more rationally 
Spent: we had alosost said more agree- 
ably; and think we should be warranted 
in saying so, at least to those who like to 
blend amusement with instruction. We 
are happy to hear that the number of new 
members elected this season is upward 
of seventy, and that the Royal Institution 
had never more flattering prospects than 
at the present moment. 

Royal Society, May 8. A paper was 
read, entitled ‘* A comparison of the 
changes of magnetic intensity in the dip- 
ping and horizontal needles throughout 
the day, at Truenberg Bay in Spitzbergen. 
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By Captain Henry Foster, R. N."—May 
15. Experimeuts relative to the Effect of 
Temperature on the Refractive Index and 
Dispersive Power of Expansible Fluids, 
and on the Influence of these Changes ina 
Telescope with a Fluid Lens. By Peter 
Barlow, F.R.S. Ina paper lately read to 
the society, the author stated that he had 
not detected any change in the focal 
length of the telescope by changes of tem- 
perature ; but he has since ascertained 
that, in order to obtain the brightest and 
most perfect image, the distance of the 
object-glass requires a minute adjustment, 
amounting to 0°134 of an inch, cofre- 
sponding to an elevation of temperature 
from 57° to 84°, or a depression from 
57° to 31°.—June 5th, a paper was read, 
entitled ‘* Description of a sounding- 
bourd in Attercliffe Church, near Shef- 
field.”” By the Rev. John Blackburn, mi- 
nister of Attercliffe. The church of Atter- 
cliffe had long been remarkable for the 
difficulty and the indistinctness with which 
the voice from the pulpit was beard: 
these defects have been completely reme- 
died by the erection of a concave sound- 
ing-board, having the form resulting from 
half a revolution of one branch of a pa- 
rabola on its axis. It is made of pine- 
wood ; its axis is inclined forwards to the 
plane of the floor at an angle of about 10 
or 15°; it is elevated, so that the speaker's 
mouth may be in the focus; and a small 
curvilinear portion is removed on each 
side from beneath, so that the view of the 
preacher from the side galleries may not 
be intercepted. A curtain is suspended 
from the lower edge, for about eighteen 
inches on each side. The effect of this 
sounding-board has been to increase the 
volume of the sound to nearly five times 
what it was before; so that the voice is 
now audible, with perfect distinctness, 
even in the remotest part of the church ; 
and more especially in those places, how- 
ever distant they may be, which are situ- 
ated in the prolongation of the axis of the 
paraboloid. But the side galleries are 
also benefited, probably from the increase 
of the secondary vibrations excited in a 
lateral direction. Several experiments are 
related illustrative of these effects ; amon 

which the most striking was one in whic 

a person placed so as to have one ear in 
the focus of the paraboloid, and the other 
towards a person speaking from the re- 
mote end of the church, heard the voice 
in a direction the reverse of that from 
which it really proceeded. The superior 
distinctness of sounds proceeding from 
the focus, is accounted for by their all 
arriving at the same moment of time, at 
a plane perpendicular to the axis, after 
reflection from the surface of the parabo- 
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loid : which is a consequence of the equal- 
ity of the paths which they have de- 
scribed. 

The Lungs.—Experiments which have 
been recently made to show the con- 
nexion and mutual influence of respira- 
tion and circulation, prove that the blood 
which is impelled by the right ventricle of 
the heart, and carried to the lungs by the 
pulmonary artery, cannot cross the lungs 
for the purpose of returning by the pul- 
monary veins, except when the air-cells 
are exhausted by expiration. During in- 
spiration, when the cells are distended, 
the passage of the blood is momentarily 
interrupted. This prolongs the contact of 
the air with the blood, and renders the 
absorption of oxygen by the latter more 
complete. 

Glasgow College.—The annual distribu- 
tion of prizes was made in the Common 
Hall of Glasgow College, last month, by 
the principal professors, in the presence 
of a numerous meeting of the University, 
and of several distinguished strangers. 
In the list published in the Glasgow pa- 
pers, the name of Mr. Robert Richardson 
Dees, occurs four times; for the Black- 
stone ¢xemination ; for Greek verse ; for 
general proficiency in Greek ; and general 
proficiency in Latin. 

Preservation of Zoological Specimens 
from the depredations of Insects. —Put ree- 
tified oil of turpentine into a bladder, the 
mouth of which is firmly tied with a wax- 
ed string, and nothing more is necessary 
than to place the bladder thus prepared 
in the box with the birds, or to tie it to 
the pedestal on which the birds are perch- 
ed in acase. For large cases of birds, a 
pig’s or a sheep’s bladder is sufficient ; for 
middle-sized cases, a lamb’s or a rabbit's 
bladder will do; and for a small one, we 
may use a rat’s bladder. ‘The turpentine 
evidently penetrates through the bladder, 
as it fills the case with its strong smell. 
This method of preserving zoological spe- 
cimens has been most successfully em- 
ployed, to a great extent, in the museum 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Botany.—Recent microscopical observa- 
tions afford some reason to suspect that 
the conferva zonata of Linnzus, an aqua- 
tic production, the green colour of which 
has hitherto led to its being considered a 
plant, is endowed with animal life. 

4 New Star.—The President of the As- 
tronomical Society, Mr. Herschel, thinks 
there are good reasons for believing that 
the fifth star in the trapezium in the ne- 
bula of Orion, did not exist there on the 
13th of March, 1826. It appears to have 
been first observed by the celebrated as- 
tronomer M. Struve, on the ILith of No- 
vember, in the same year. The learned 
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President is, therefore, disposed to con- 
sider this star either as a new one, or 
a variable one of a very singular cha- 
racter. 

Cold Injection for Anatomical Prepara- 
tions. —If a mixture of varnish and vermi- 
lion have a small quantity of water mixed 
with it, it soon sets and becomes hard. 
This affords an excellent composition for 
anatomical injection, being very beautiful 
and very penetrating, (so much so, that 
it frequently returns by the veins,) and 
is visible in the minutest vessels. 

Crustaceous Fish.—In all crustaceous 
fish the gills are as fit to perform the func- 
tions of respiratory organs in the atmo- 
spheric air asin water; but when the gills 
become dry by evaporation, the fish die. 
In land-crabs there is a contrivance of 
nature to absorb and keep in reserve the 
quantity of water necessary to maintain 
the lungs in a proper hygrometrical state. 

Cochineal.—It appears that an experi- 
ment lately tried in Spain, and in parts of 
the Mediterranean, to introduce the Co- 
chineal insect, promises to be attended 
with the desired result in some of the 
provinces of Spain, as well as at Gibraltar, 
and at Malta. The ludian fig is of natu- 
ral growth under the climate of those 
countries, and being the only food of the 
insect in question, originally suggested 
the idea of its importation. It has been 
ascertained that the powers of fecundity 
of the female cochineal insect are so great, 
as to enable it to give birth, in the very 
short course of its natural existence, to 
no less a number than 632,727. 

Royal Hibernian Academy.—At a gene- 
ral assembly, beld May 12, George Petrie, 
Esq. was elected an Academician, and the 
following gentlemen chosen Associates of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy :—W. H. 
Brooke, F.S.A. London; S. Lover, G. 
Nairn, and T. H. Sweetman. 

Soundness of the Lungs.—Dr. Lyons, of 
Edinburgh, proposes an ingenious and 
practical test for trying the soundness of 
the lungs. The patient is directed to draw 
in a full breath, and then begin to count 
as far as he can, slowly and audibly, with- 
out again drawing in his breath. The 
number of seconds he can continue count- 
ing is then to be carefully noted. In con- 
firmed consumption, the time does not 
exceed eight, and is often less than six 
seconds. In pleurisy and pneumonia, it 
ranges from nine to fourteen seconds. 
But when the lungs are sound, the time 
will range as high as from twenty to thirty- 
five seconds. 

On Efflorescence, by Gay-Lussac.—“ Se- 
veral salts exposed to the air have, as it is 
known, the property of efflorescing — 
namely, of falling into powder, and losing 
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their water of crystallization; and it is 
generally thought that salts, after their 
efflorescence, are completely anhydrous. 
Long convinced that this opinica is not 
correct, | bave made some experiments 
on the principal salts, possessing the pro- 
perty of efflorescence in a high degree. 
Hydrated sulphate of soda, exposed to the 
air even in not very dry weather, readily 
loses all its water of crystallization. 
Phosphate of soda becomes speedily 
opaque, without altering in form. After 
three months’ exposure to the air, it con- 
tained, on the 14th of July, 7*4 propor- 
tions of water (it is known that in its 
common state it contains 12). Reduced 
to powder, and exposed to the air in a 
thin layer upon a sheet of paper, it gave, 
on the 26th of July, 6°5 proportions of 
water. Exposed anew to the air, in warm 
and dry weather, it contained no more, 
on the 3ist of July, than 5°65 proportions. 
Abandoned afterwards till the 21st of Oc- 
tober, a time when the weather was be- 
come more cold and damp, it was found 
to contain 7*2 proportions of water. Some 
phosphate which had been calcined, ac- 
quired, in five days’ exposure to the air, 
nearly half a proportion of water. Car- 
bonate of soda acts with air like the phos- 
phate. It becomes opaque, and loses a 
great deal of water, without altering in 
form; but | have never found it anhy- 
drous in the air. It results from these 
observations, that some salts may com- 
pletely lose their water of crystallization 
in the air, but that others retain quaati- 
ties, variable with the hygrometrical state 
of the air. 1 do not, however, pretend 
that water may not remain in definite 
proportions: it appears only, that in the 
phosphate and carbonate of soda, the 
affinity which unites a proportion of water 
of a certain number, the seventh for ex- 
ample, is but little different from that 
which unites the proportion immediately 
above or immediately below. 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund.—The anniver- 
sary of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund took 
place last month, and was very numerous- 
ly attended : the Lord Chancellor was in 
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the chair, supported by the Duke of So- 
merset, Lord Goderich, Lord Farnbo- 
rough, Lord Grantham, Lord Durham, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Sir J. Swinburne, Messrs. 
Phillips, Daniell, Bailly, Mulready, Etty, 
R. A’s, &c. &c. The subscription (inde- 
pendently of 500/., a moiety of the price 
paid to Mr. Mulready for an engraving 
from his picture of the Wolf and the 
Lamb, which that artist has generously 
presented to the Fund) amounted to above 
10007. 

Literary Fund.—The anniversary din- 
ner of the Literary Fund took place May 
the l4th. The Duke of Somerset inthe 
chair. About one hundred and tweaty 
persons were present; and Dr. Yates, the 
treasurer, reported subscriptions to the 
amount of 7001. Among the stewards for 
the next anniversary, were named—Lords 
Shrewsbury and Goderich ; Sirs Geo. 
Duckett, Thomas Phillips, R. H. Inglis, 
and T. Lawrence, (President of the Royal 
Academy) ; Davies Gilbert, Esq. (Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society); Rev. Dr. 
Sleath, (Head Master of St. Paul's 
School,) &c. &c. 

Southern Voyage of Discovery.—Captain 
Foster has sailed on a southern voyage of 
discovery in the command of the Chanti- 
cleer, all the officers appointed to which, 
by the Admiralty, have been selected on 
account of their scientific acquirements, 
One of the lieutenants, in particular, served 
under Captain Franklin on his recent ar- 
duous expedition, and is a most accom- 
plished draftsman. The Chanticleer pro- 
ceeds for Madeira, from whence she sails 
to various points in the West Indies, 
and down the coast of South America to 
Cape Horn. Her extreme destination is 
the newly discovered group of the South 
Shetland Islands; but it has been stated, 
that conditional instructions have been 
given to Captain Foster to proceed from 
thence as far as he can, without risk to 
his ship, towards the South Pole, where, 
judging from the account of Weddell, he 
is not likely to experience those obstruc- 
tions which rendered the attempt uf Parry 
to reach the North Pole abortive. 
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FRANCE. 

French Academy of Sciences, Jan. 1A.— 
M. Biot read a memoir on double refrac- 
tion, and M. Ozenne one on a new obste- 
tric apparatus.—22. The Minister of War 
requested the communication of an old 
report on ovens heated with pit coal.— 
Ordered. M. Arago made some observa- 
tions, verbally; one relative to an Aurora 
Borealis, invisible at Paris, but which he 


had predicted from the agitations of the 
magnetic needle, and which was observed 
in England on March 29, 1626 ; the other 
regarded the singular effects produced on 
a vessel struck by lightning in its passage 
from America to Liverpool, an account of 
which had been forwarded by Captain 
Scoresby ; while some experimeuts of M. 
Savary explained the phenomena. M. C, 
Dupin read a notice regarding elementary 
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instruction in la Touraine, and replied to 
many remarks contained in a memoir 
read by M. Duvau, at a former meeting. 
M. Warden read a letier relative to some 
isles newly discovered by Captain Coffen, 
near the coast of Japan. M. Legendre, 
who had recently brought under the no- 
tice of the Academy some new discoveries 
made in the theory of elliptic functions 
by M. Jacobi, announced that, in number 
127 of the Astronomica! Journal of Al- 
tona, there was a memoir by this young 
mathematician, coataining the demonstra- 
tion of a very general theorem for the 
transformation of elliptic functions of the 
first order. M. Arsnedson, residing at 
Stockholm, was elected a correspondent 
of the Academy, in the section of che- 
mistry. M. Cauchy presented a memoir 
onthe remainders of ſchetions expressed 
by definite integrals.—28. M. Delessert 
communicated to the Academy a letter he 
had received from America, containing 
news of M. Bonpland. M. de Blainville 
another from MM. Qnov and Gaymard, 
concerning different zoological observa- 
tions made on the coast of New Zealand. 
M, Arago read, for M. Becquerel, a note 
in which this philosopher detailed some 
experiments he had made on the electric 
properties of Tourmaline. The same uiem- 
ber also communicated a letter from M. 
Valz, of Nismes, containing the elements 
of the last two comets. The orbit of one 
of them has some resemblance to the co- 
met of 1780, calculated by M. Dehain; 
and the writer expressed his intention of 
investigating the question of their identity 
with great care. MM. Girard and Navier 
made rather an unfavourable report on 
M. Endormy’s memoir, entitled “ Re- 
searches on the weight and dimensious 
requisite for the sails of a windmill, to 
produce their greatest effeet.“ M. Geof- 
froy read a memoir on the Trochilos and 
Bdella of Herodotus, and of the service 
they render the crocodile.—Feb. 4. MM. 
de Jonnes detailed the effects of the nu- 
merous earthquakes by which the Antilles 
had been desolated during the last six 
months of 1827, M. de Freycinet read a 
letter addressed to him by MM, Quoy and 
Gaymard, dated Tonga Tabou (one of the 
Friendly Islands), May 14, 1827. M. 
Arago added to the communication he 
had made at the preceding meeting, that 
M. Schwerd bad remarked before M. Valz 
that the elements of the comets of 1827 
resembled those of the one of 1730, cal- 
calated by Dehain. MM. Latreille and 
Dameril made a bighly favourable report 
oa the memoir of M. Bretonneau, entitled 
** Notice on the blistering properties of 
some insects of the family of Cantharides,”’ 
aud recommended it for publication in 
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the ** Mémoires des Savans Etrangers.”’ 
MM. Syivestre and Coquebert-Montbret 
reported on a memoir by M. Duvau, call- 
ed a statistical essay on the departinent 
of the Indre-et-Loire, and the Academy 
recommended him to continue bis re- 
searches. M. Gay Lussac announced, that 
M. Guinet had succeeded in manuafac- 
turing ultra-marine according to the pro- 
cess of MM. Clement and Desormes, and 
had produced a colour more rich and bril- 
liant than the natural lapis-lazali.—11. 
MM. Cordier and Brudant reported fa- 
vourably on a memoir called ‘* A geo- 
gnostic description of the Bas-Boulo- 
nais,”’ by M. Roset, a geographical engi- 
neer officer. MM. Cuvier and Dumeril 
reported on the manuscripts, drawings, 
and collections, sent to the Academy and 
Museum of Natural History, by MM. 
Quoy and Gaymard, and the Academy re- 
commended them to the Minister of Ma- 
rine, as worthy of all the support the Go- 
vernment could bestow. MM. G. St. Hi- 
laire, Dumeril, and Boyer, reported on a 
paper by M. Lisfranc, detailing the pro- 
cess by which, from cutting the skin of 
the forehead, he had succeeded in forming 
a new and efficient nose for a patient sub- 
mitted to his care, and recommended its 
insertion in the ‘** Recueil des Savans 
Etrangers.”—18. The director of the Ve- 
terinary School of Allort sent the under- 
tooth of an elephant, found fifteen feet 
below the surface of the ground, in work- 
ing a stratum of moss and flints near the 
villages of Alfort and Maisons. A favour- 
able report was made by MM. Legendre, 
Poinsot, and Cauchy, on a memoir of M. 
Pouchret, as a continuation of one on the 
ceutres of harmonic means.— 25. MM. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Dumeril re- 
ported on the memoir of MM. Audoin 
and Milne Edwards, concerning the nerv- 
ous system of the crustace, and recom- 
mended its insertion in the ‘ Recueil 
des Savans Etrangers.“ M. Desfontaincs 
made a report on the New Flora of the 
Environs of Paris by M. Chevalier. 

Royal Institute of France.—At the last 
annual meeting of the four French Aca- 
demies, M. Fourrier, M. Geotfry St. Hi- 
laire, M. Alexandre Delaborde, and M. 
Quatremeére, were the four representative 
orators. 

Geograpical Society of Paris —At a late 
sitting of the Freackh Geographical So- 
ciety, letters were read from M. César 
Moreau, communicating information from 
London respecting the death of Captain 
Clapperton, the colonization of Fernando 
Po, and the formation of a Russian scien- 
tifie expedition to the north-east parts of 
Siberia, to determine, if possible, the place 
of the maguetic poles. This intelligence 
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was entirely derived from the ‘* Literary 
Gazette’’ of preceding weeks. At the same 
sitting, M. Jomard communicated an ori- 
ginal letter, written by a Moor who had 
arrived in Seaegal from Timbuctoo, con- 
firming the assassination of Major Laing. 
It was trausmitted from St. Louis on the 
14th of February, by M. Prosper Gérar- 
din, who, however, says, that the English 
established on the Gambia declare that 
they have recent Ictters in the hand-writ- 
ing of Major Laing himself. 

Modern Greek Poetry.—A young Greek, 
of the name of Panago Soutzo, a brother 
of one of the heroic victims of the sacred 
battalion, bas published at Paris several 
odes in modern Greek (accompanied by a 
translation into French), the poetical 
beauty of which has been highly extolled 
by his compatriots. We shall rejoice to 
see specimens of modern Greek litera- 
ture with translations into English ; and 
hear we are to have the present odes 
very shortly. 

French Wines.—The proprietors of vine- 
yards in the department of La Gironde 
have addressed a petition to the French 
Chamber, in which they complain of the 
injury they suffer from the duties imposed 
on the importation of French wine into 
foreign countries, as a retaliation by those 
countries for what are called the protect- 
ing duties, imposed in France for the sup- 
posed benefit of French manufactures, It 
appears that the cultivation of the vine in 
La Gironde alone occupies a population 
of 226,000 persons ; and that the produce, 
at the present price, is worth 63,000,000 
francs. The duties imposed by foreign 
states on French wines are stated to be as 
follows :— 

By Sweden, on every hogshead of 
red or white wine...... 400 francs 
NOrway.....seeeeeeeees 200 


Prussia ....... bbs ce 520 
DL Ne Web dbed obseus 750 
England... ..cccceeccccce by 200 
The United States ...... 149 


Before the year 1789, 100,000 hogs- 
heads of wine were annually exported from 
Bourdeaux. Instead, however, of increas- 
ing, the petitioners, in support of their 
complaints, state, that since the year 1820 
the annual exportation from Bourdeaux 
has Deen only as follows :— 

1820 ..............61,110 hogsheads 

1621 ..........+.... 63,244 

XE 39,955 

andl ELLE ERE sco 

BAZ .............. 49, 625 

—A 

1826 .............. 48, 464 

— .. 94,492 

They add, that the exportations of the 
last two vears have been chicfly specula- 


tions, and not legitimate mercantile trans- 
actions. 

The Byzantine Historians.—That able, 
learned, and indefatigable writer, M. Nie- 
bubr (the author of the celebrated Roman 
History), has undertaken the superintend- 
ence of the republication of the Byzantine 
Historians. Agathias has already appear- 
ed, and will sven be followed by Cantacu- 
zenus, 

Geography.—A manuscript of ** Edrisi’s 
Geography” has been discovered in the 
Royal Library at Paris. Hitherto we have 
had only an abridgment of this Arabic 
geography; the manuscript now found is 
five times as copious. 

GERMANY. 

Bohemia.—The continued existence of 
a Sclavonic people in the midst cf a Ger- 
man population is very remarkable. Many 
inhabitants even of Prague itself are com- 
paratively unacquainted with the German 
language. Bohemia, nevertheless, pos- 
sesses a great stock of literature, chiefly 
history and poetry, which forms the sub- 
ject of an annual course of lectures in 
the native language at the University 
of Prague. Once a-week at the Prague 
theatre there is a play in the Bohemian 
language. Nine years ago, a society 
was formed at Prague under the title 
of ** The Society of the National Mu- 
seum of Bohemia.” On the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1627, this society commenced the 
publication of two periodical works : one 
in the Bohemian language, quarterly; the 
other in German, monthly, The first 
number of the latter contains some curi- 
ous bistorical, physical, and antiquarian 
disquisitions ; and an article on the na- 
tional poetry of Bohemia. 

Oriental Literature. — Oriental stadies 
are popular in Germany, and the King of 
Prussia is about to establish a great 
Oriental literary school, at the head of 
which he has proposed to place A. W. 
Schlegel. We Englishmen have a deep 
interest in these studies—a commercial, a 
nationalone. The Germans have none but 
a literary interest; and, with one or two 
exceptions, our Orientalists would cut a 
poor figure if compared with those of Ger- 
many. Schlegel complained bitterly of 
the English, and especially of the East 
India Company. ‘* At the expense of 
more than 1000/. to myself I have,”’ said 
he, ‘* printed my Sanscrit Ramays. I told 
your East India Company what I was do- 
ing, and asked their assistance. They, 
the Lords of the East, sent me word that 
they would take ten copies of my book ! 
Tell them,” said he, with an expression of 
eloquent contempt, ‘‘ that I fling back 
their mean and miserable offer with all 
the scorn I can feelor express,’ Truly, we 
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are poor patrons of literature ; literature 
has no patron but the public, who is per- 
haps the best of all, but requires, never- 
theless, to be humoured and flattered al- 
most as much as any other monarch. 

Vienna.— Déjeuners dansantes are now 
the rage. The Ambassador of Austria 
has rendered these entertainments à la 
mode; and shady bowers and green 
walks are preferred to wax-lights and 
night watching. The maoner the tables 
ure laid is particularily favourable to 
lovers, who generally manage to group 
together, and rid themselves of the 
watchful surveillance of jealous hus- 
bands and old duennas. Coquettes who 
are on the wane find roses and lilies un- 
favourable contrasts to their complex- 
ions, and exclaim loudly against the mau- 
vais gott of daylight reunions; the sun 
betrays white paint, rouge, wigs, and all 
the paraphernalia of deception. 

DENMARK. 

Education. — The progress throughout 
Europe of schools on the Lancasterian 
system is well known; the following is an 
authentic statement of their annual in- 
crease in the kingdom of Denmark :— 
First year (3lst December) 1823, 244 
schools; second year, ditto, 1624, 605 
schools; third year, ditto, 1825, 1143 
schools; fourth year, ditto, 1826, 1545 
schools; fifth year, ditto, 1627, 2003 
schools. Schools organizing in 1828, 
368 :—that is to say, 2371 schools for the 
Danish dominions. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

Literature of the Netherlands.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the works, both 
original and translated, which were pub- 
lished in different languages in the Nether- 
lands during the years 1625, 1826, and 
1827, exclusively of periodical works, 


journals, gazettes, &c.— 

1825 1826 61827 
— — lll 103 5 
Jurispradence, Medicioe, and 

Natural Philosophy ........ 93 105 146 
History Cee ems eee ee ween es Oeee O+ 90 QO 
Philology, Poetry, and the 

BEE Cocesdidccdvecrsh&.< SOB 2807506 
Muscellanies and Romances ., 246 25 280 
Total.. 679 763 741 

ITALY. 
During the last eruption in March, a 


new orifice, about fifteen feet in circumfe- 
rence, was opened in the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, on the eastern side, from which 
issued an immense quantity of smoke, 
in the form of a globe; this burst with 
a tremendous : explosion, and scattered 
around a quantity of boiling liquid. After 
some days these explosions ceased, but 
the new aperture contioued to discharge 
a great deal of smoke, and occasionally 
some flames. On the }7th and 18th these 
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phenomena were renewed with increased 
force, the detonations became more fre- 
quent, and a slight flow of lava was per- 
ceptible. It was observed that, on the 
20th, the new opening was increased to 60 
feet; that the matter ejected piled round 
it in a pyramidical form to the height of 
50 feet; that stones were occasionally 
thrown up into the air, and that the ex- 
plosions were continued at intervals of ten 
minutes. On the 22nd of March two 
other openings were made in the crater, 
and they were of larger dimensions than 
the first; from them issued quantities of 
sinoke and flame. After a variety of ex- 
plosions, a tremendous skock forced the 
three apertures into one, and a column of 
smoke and ashes rose from it, and present- 
ed to the city of Naples the appearance of 
a pine-tree of gigantic dimensions. The 
rays of the sun reflecting against it, pre- 
sented one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles everseen. Stones were thrown 
up in great numbers, and one among the 
rest of immense dimensions, which was 
thrown over the side of the crater, and 
rolled down the side of the mountain. 
The violence of the eruption began to di- 
minish at three o’clock, and the wind 
having changed, caused the volcanic co- 
lumn to incline towards Ottajano, and it 
began gradually to diminish in size. At 
five o'clock, the summit of Vesuvius dis- 
played only a small cloud of smoke. 
RUSSIA. 
Iconography.—The remains of an an- 
cient castle have recently been discovered 
near the town of Sympberopol, in the 
Crimea, from the ruins of which have 
been dug various bas-relievos, with Greek 
inscriptions, one of which is dedicated to 
Jupiter Atabyrius ; on another, the name 
of King Scilurus is perfectly distinguish- 
able. This is probably the celebrated 
Scilurus who made war against the gene- 
rals of Mithridates Eupator, and who, ac- 
cording to Strabo’s account, possessed, in 
the interior of Taurica Chersonesus, the 
castles of Chavum, Neapolis,and Palacium. 
It is probable that the vestiges just men- 
tioned belonged to one of those three 
places. Among the bas-relievos is ove 
representing an old man with a thick 
beard and a remarkable cap, perfectly re- 
sembling a figure on a medal in M. de 
Blaramberg’s cabinet, the reverse of 
which bears the name of King Scilurus. 
The Emperor of Russia bas just sent to 
M. Charles Pougens, Member of the 
French Academy, the order of St. Anne, 
accompanied by a letter, as flattering as 
honourable, from the Empress Maria to 
this laborious academician, so well known 
throughout Europe by his works of pro- 
found learning, as well as, mure recently, 
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by his productions of a lighter kind, and, 
among others, by his collection of Tales in 
Verse. 

INDIA. 

Cholera. — The Calcutta Government 
Gazette, after mentioning the dreadful 
scourge of the cholera-morbus during the 
last season in Rajpootana, adds, ‘* that 
the whole tract from Rowa to Jubulpore 
has been equally afflicted, and that on a 
march made from Sagor to Jubulpore, not 
a day passed witbout encountering large 
villages wholly deserted, the survivors 
having fled from the pestilence, which had 
left but few to effect their escape. In for- 
mer attacks, the natives remark, women 
and children were scarcely ever affected ; 
but on the present occasion neither sex 
nor age has affurded any exemption. The 
ravages of the cholera were greatest dur- 
ing the latter prevalence of the hot winds ; 
its virulence was checked by the first 
showers of rain; and at the date of the let- 
ters, the latter part of July, it had wholly 
disappeared. According to native super- 
stition, the severity of this malady of late 
years has originated in the necessity to 
which the goddess Kali has been subjected 


to obtain buman victims, through the 
agency of disease, since she has been de- 
prived of those sources of supply which 
civil war and Pindaree inroad afforded."’ 

Education.—The only school in Malacca 
at present which is likely. to benefit the 
Malays, is supported by Government. — It 
is on asmall scale; the boys are twelvein 
number, and, from its recent establish- 
ment, cannot be expected to have acquired 
any character. The master seems well dis- 
posed, and the number of scholars likely 
to increase. Every attempt to establish 
a female Malay school has hitherto failed. 
— Malacca Observer. 

UNITED STATES. 

Posts in America.—In the year 1790 
there were only 75 post-offices in the 
United States; In December 1826 there 
were above 6500. At the former time, 
the length of all the post-roads amounted 
to at most 2000 English miles ; at the pre- 
sent period it exceeds 90,000 wmiies. For- 
merly the revenue of the whole posts was 
about 38,000 dollars; now it amounts to 
1,200,000 dollars. Is it possible to ima- 
gine a greater increase in 36 years? 
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Botanical Curiosity.—The Air Plant of 
Chiva has for some years been cultivated 
in the hot-houses of this country, but 
without the production of flowers, till the 

ardener of His Royal Highness Prioce 
pold, at Claremont, lately succeeded ; 
and a branch of blossom was produced, 
between two and three feet long, com- 
posed of hundreds of large flowers, re- 
splendent with scarlet and yellow, The 
plaot has the wonderful property of living 
wholly on air, and is suspended by the 
Chinese from the ceilings of their rooms, 
which are adorned by its beauty and per- 
fumed by its fragrance. 

The Prangos.—The Prangos hay plant, 
of Northern India, appears to be remark- 
able for its amazing produce, and its be- 
neficial effects when used as a food for 
cattle, while very little care is requisite 
in its cultivation. Two chests of its seed, 
and specimens of the Prangos hay, have 
been forwarded to this country, and pre- 
sented by the Hon. Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Horticul- 
tural Society ; and though it is much to 
be regretted, that the vegetative power of 
the seeds had been so much exhausted, as 
to render it doubtful whether they will 
grow or not, there is reason to hope that 
speedier means may be employed to ob- 
tain seed, now that attention is called to 
the plant. The Prangos hay plant is a 


perennial herbaceous plant, with a large 
fleshy root-stock, usually measuring six 
or seven inches in diameter, and formed 
by the aggregation of an immense quan- 
tity of crowns, or winter buds, clustered 
together at or above the surface of the 
ground. These crowns are closely covered 
by the fibrous remains of the old leaves, 
which must be effective in protecting the 
buds from frost. From each crown rises 
an abundance of finely-cut leaves, about 
two feet in length, and of a highly fra- 
grant smell when dried, similar to that of 
newcloverhay. Mr. Lindley (judging from 
the specimen) supposes, that each plant 
will produce about 14 lbs. of dry fodder ; 
and, allowing each plant to occupy a space 
of ground four feet square, the produce 
would be 1? tons per acre; and it is said 
to thrive on very inferior land.—Quarter- 
ly Journal of Science. 

German method of making Flowers grow 
in Winter.—‘* We saw off such a branch 
of any tree as will answer our purpose, 
and then lay it for an hour or two ina 
running stream, if we can find one; the 
object of this is to get the ice from the 
bark, and soften the buds. It is after- 
wards carried into one of our warm rooms, 
and fixed upright in a wooden box or tub 
containing water. Fresh burnt lime. is 
then added to the water, and allowed to 
remain in it about twelve hours, when it 
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is removed, and fresh water added, with 
which a small quantity of vitriol is mixed 
to prevent its putrifying. In the course 
of some hours the blossoms begin to make 
their appearance, and afterwards the 
leaves. If more lime be added, the pro- 
cess is quickened; while, if it be not used 
at all, the process is retarded, and the 
leaves appear before the blossoms.” 
Preserving Carrots. — An experienced 
farmer states, that having repeatedly 
grown carrots, he had tried several ways 
of growing them, and had great loss by 
putting too large a quantity together, 
both in pits and buildings. The last 
two winters had been very successful : the 
plan he adopted (though it may not be the 
best) is the best he ever tried, which is, to 
put them in small pits, not more than 
three feet wide at the top of the ground, 
sloped to two feet wide at the bottom, 
eighteen inches deep in the ground, and 
six or eight yards long. Fill the pit half- 
way up with carrots, thrown in promiscu- 
ously, (not regalarly stacked,) then throw 
a quantity of the sandy earth in amongst 
the carrots; then more carrots, then 
more earth; then heap the carrots on till 
the ridge is about eighteen inches above 
the ground; then cover them with a bolt- 
ing of long wheat straw, and lay a great 
quantity of earth over the whole; beat it 
with a spade to keep the wet out. The 
earth running in amongst the carrots pre- 
vents their heating. They kept very bright 
till late in the spring, and by having them 
in small quantities it does not expose 


many at a time to the severity of the 
weather. 

Indication of Decay in Trees.—M. Bav- 
drillac has remarked the following signs, 
as always indicative of decay in Trees. 
When the top branches are withered, the 
decay of the central portion of the wood 
has commenced ; but when the bark de- 
taches itself from the wood, the progress 
of destruction has made great advances, 
When the bark becomes loaded with 
moss or lichens, it is also a proof that the 
tree is in an unhealthy condition; but 
which may in some measure be overcome, 
by detaching these parasitical fungi from 
the surface. But if the sap flows out free- 
ly from cracks in the bark,-it is a sign of 
early destruction of the tree. These ob- 
servations are worthy the attention of the 
borticulturist and others. 

Cheap efficacious Manure.—Raise a plat- 
form of earth on the headland of a field, 
eight feet wide, one foot bigh, and of any 
length according to the quantity wanted. 
On the first stratum of earth, lay a thin 
stratum of lime fresh from the kiln ; dis- 
solve or slake this with salt brine from 
the rose of a watering pot; add immedi- 
ately another layer of earth, then lime 
and brine as before; carrying it to any 
convenient height. In a week it should 
be turned over, carefully broken, and 
mixed, so that the mass may be thorough- 
ly incorporated. This compost has been 
used in Ireland ; has doubled the crops of 
potatoes and cabbages, and is said to be 
far superior to stable dung. 
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H. A. Stothert’s Patent for improve- 
ments on, or additions to Ploughs. — The 
plough represented in this patent has two 
wheels under the head of the beam; one 
of which, that is intended to go on the un- 
ploughed part of the field, is smaller than 
the other ; and has besides the axle of this 
wheel fastened to a dove-tailed block, made 
to move up and down in a similarly-shaped 
vertical groove, as required, by a vertical 
screw that turns in the solid dovetail, and 
has a winch at its top, which, besides its 
usual office, is made to serve as a stop to 
prevent the screw being moved from its 
proper position, bya pin that passes down- 
wards through its handle, which comes in 
contact with the framework to which the 
wheels are attached, when not drawn up- 
wards, so as to permit the winch to move 
above it. At the upper part of the same 
framework, but nearest to the side next 
the large wheel, a nut turning on another 
vertical screw sustains a metal ball, that 
is embraced by a socket, which is attach- 


ed to the head of tle beam by a collar- 
joint, that admits the beam to be moved 
round its own axis, while the ball and 
socket-joint allows of a circuitous motion 
horizontally ; and as the regulating nut of 
this latter screw is raised or lowered, the 
ball that is attached to it elevates or de- 
presses the head of the beam, and thereby 
determines the depth to which the share 
enters the earth. The wheels, and the 
framework mentioned, and indeed all the 
other parts of the plough, except the beam 
and handle, are made of iron; we only 
mention one handle, because but one 
is represented in the drawing, though 
some parts of the text make the intention 
of this doubtful. The part to which the 
horses are attached, and which is some- 
what similar to the same part in common 
ploughs, is fastened to a short horizontal 
bar, through which two vertical bars pass, 
to which it is fixed by moveable pins, for 
which holes are provided in the bars; by 
means of which the point of draft can be 
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raised and lowered, a8 may best suit the 
height of the horses; and from the parts 
just described a connecting rod proceeds 
to the body of the plough, which has a 
short piece fastened to it that joins it to 
the beam also at about one-third of the 
jength of this latter from the coulter. 
The turn-furrow of this plough is an iron 
plate, curved into a form somewhat simi- 
lar to the mould-boards of the most ap- 
proved ploughs, but which differs from 
them in having its curves so constructed 
that a ruler or right line applied to any 

rt of it, either vertically or horizontal- 
ly, when it is in its proper position, will 
touch its surface in all parts. This plate 
has one set of perforations made through 
it that are long and narrow, to admit the 
air to pass, which the patentee states will 
have the effect of preventing the earth 
from sticking to it; and another set that 
may be either square or round, by which 
the iron stem of a short-curved blade or 
knife may be fastened to it in different 
places by a nut, so as to project from it 
horizontally at right angles, to cut the 
furrow into slices; two or more of these 
knives may be used at the same time, to in- 
crease the number of the slices as required. 
All the apparatus described may also be 
used with ploughs that have only a single 
wheel. 

Extraordiaary Invention.—A gentleman 
named Cooper has invented in America 
an hydraulic machine of almost incredi- 
ble force. The model of it has been pub- 
licly exhibited. It is a cylinder eight 
inches in length, and the same in diame- 
ter, with a handle, of which the two ex- 
tremities are attached to a pivot. The 
power of four men is sufficient to make it 
discharge continually a column of water, 
three-quarters of an inch thick, to a dis- 
tance of 120 feet in an horizontal line, 
and to more than 90 feet in a perpendicu- 
lar line. It is said that this machine is 
constructed on a principle entirely new. 
The inventor has given it the name of a 
rotatory piston; but, in fact, it has nei- 
ther piston nor valve ; it has rather the ap- 
pearance of a wheel, which forms a va- 
cuum on one side, and produces a strong 
compression on the otber. The volume 
of water which it raises in a single revo- 
lution is said to surpass that of the en- 
tire machine. Great expectations are con- 
sequently formed as to its general utility. 

Beautifying Agates.—Dealers in gems 
have a secret method of producing arti- 
ficially some beautiful effects in agates, 
which, to the eye, lave all the appearance 
of being natural; and being insisted on as 
such, serve at times to cheat the amateur 
out of very high prices. These effects are 
supposed to be obtained by a succession 
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of blows adroitly struck on the stone pre- 
vious to its being polished. The means of 
detecting the artifice, taking it for granted 
that such is the mode of operation, are 
sufficiently simple. Every blow must have 
produced, under the place where it was 
given, the figure of a regular cone, with 
its base next to the point of contact. 
Traces of this figure may sometimes be 
discerned by the naked eye in the polished 
stone, and always with the aid of a mi- 
croscope. To make quite sure of their 
having been artificially produced, wet the 
stone, when the traces will be found al- 
most entirely to disappear, on account of 
the liquid penetrating the fissures, and 
afterwards to reappear on the stone be- 
coming dry. 

Watch Alarum.—A patent has recently 
been procured by a person named Berro- 
las, for a most useful appendage to a 
watch, for giving an alarum at any given 
hour during the night. Instead of encum- 
bering a watch designed to be worn in the 
pocket with the striking apparatus, by 
which it would be increased to double the 
ordinary thickness, this ingenious inven- 
tion has the alarm or striking part de- 
tached, and forming a bed on which the 
watch is to be laid, a communication being 
made by a lever, projecting through the 
watch-case, to connect the works. This 
appendage may be applied to any watch of 
the usual construction, and is by no means 
expensive. — 

A new Water- Clock. — An old inhbabi- 
tant of Grenoble, of the name of Blanc, 
has invented a clock which is impelled, 
not by springs or weights, but by water. 
The rain which falls upon the roof of a 
house, collected in a reservoir, is sufficient 
to keep it in perpetual motion. 

Method of cleansing Silk, Woollen, and 
Cotton Goods, without injury to the texture 
or colour—Take raw potatoes, and let 
them be well washed, and rubbed on a 
grater over a vessel of clean water to a 
fine pulp. Pass the liquid matter through a 
coarse sieve into another tub of clean water : 
let the mixture stand till the fine white 
particles of the potatoes are precipitated ; 
then pour the mucilaginous liquor from 
the fecula, and preserve the liquor for use 
The article to be cleansed should then be 
laid upon a linen cloth on a table, and 
spooged repeatedly with potatoe liquor till 
the dirt is perfectly separated. The article 
should then be washed several times in 
clean water to remove the loose dirt, and 
may afterwards be smoothed or dried. 
The coarse pulp which does not pass the 
sieve is asserted to be of great use in 
cleansing worsted curtains, tapestry, car- 
pets, and other coarse goods. ‘The muci- 
laginous liquor of the potatoes will clean 
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silk, cotton, or woollev goods of any kind, 
without damaging the texture of the arti- 
cle, or spoiling the colour. It is farther 
applicable to the removal of dirt from oil- 
paintings or soiled furniture; and dirty 
painted wainscots may be cleansed by 
wetting a sponge in the liquor, then dip- 
ping it in a little fine clean sand, and af- 
terwards rubbing the wainscot therewith. 
—The above simple process was invented 
by Mrs. Morris, on whom the Adelphi So- 
ciety of Arts conferred a premium of 15 
guineas. 

Method of making a cheap Soda Ley, 
without Crystaliizing, for the Use of the 
Turkey-red Dyers. By Mr. C. Cameron. 
—As the Turkey-red dyers are the great 
consumers of the common soda of com- 
merce, it occurred to me, about four 
months ago, that they might make their 
own alkali, by the cheap and simple pro- 
cess of decomposing muriate of soda by 
pearl-ash, and thus procure a liquor 
equally pure, without the tedious and 
expensive operation of bringing the soda 
to the state of crystal. 1 pointed out 
the following plan to a Turkey-red dyer 
here, who immediately put it in prac- 
tice, and it is now gradually adopting by 
the trade. Into a cast-iron boiler capable 
of holding four hundred and fifty gallons 
of water, | put ten hundred weight of pear] 
ash (firstsort), seven hundred weight mu- 
riate of soda, and four times the weight 
of the muriate of soda of water, applying 
heat, and stirring unti) both are dissolved. 
After boiling for some time, the muriate 
of potash begins to crystallize on the sur- 
face. As the boiling is still continued, 
the muriate of potash is rapidly forming, 
and is lifted out of the vessel by-means of 
a ladle pierced with small holes, and is 
thrown into a vessel placed in an inclined 
position, with its end or side a little with- 
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in the edge of the boiler, which allows 
any of the liquor that may have been car- 
ried over, to drain back aguin into the pot. 
The boiling is continued until nearly the 
whole of the muriate of potash is deposit- 
ed and taken out. The liquid is then re- 
moved into another vessel, either of cast 
iron or wood lined with lead, and allowed 
to remain until it has cooled to the tem- 
perature of sixty degrees, during which 
time it parts with the rest of its muriate ; 
it is then run off into another vessel, and 
diluted with water to twenty degrees spe- 
cific gravity, more or less at pleasure, 
which prevents the soda from crystalliz- 
ing, and gives an uniform strength of |i- 
quor, equally pure with the best crystal- 
lized soda, and at about half the price. 
The above weight of\pearj-ash and mn- 
riate of soda produces a {mineral alkali 
equivalent in quantity to what is contain- 
ed in one ton of soda of commerce, the 
best of which does not exceed 22 per cent. 
Present price of Soda, 22/. per ton 


£ &. & 

Price of pearl-ash, first sort, per 
ton . P - 28 0 0 
14 cwt. of muriate of soda, 30s. 


per ton ; ‘ - 12 0 
29 2 0 
These produce 1} ton of muriate 
of potash, price 51. 10s. -617 6 
Cost of alkali, equivalent to two 
tons of soda 22 4 6 


The process is so simple, that one work- 
man can decompose one or more tons per 
day, dependent on the size of his vessels. 
As the Turkey-red work consumes from 
forty to two hundred and fifty tons an- 
nually, according to the extent of its es- 
tablishment, it is of great importance to 
that valuable manufacture. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


C. Harsleben, of New Ormond-street, Middlesex, 

for improvements in machinery to be used io navi- 
gation, chiefly applicable to the propelling of ships 
aad other — bodies, and which im ements 
poe applicable to other purposes. Dated April 
3, 188. 
L. W. Wright, of Webber-street, Lambeth, for an 
improvement Of improvements in the construction 
of wheel carriages, aud in the machinery employed 
tor propelling, drawing, or moving wheel carriages. 
April 15, 1888. 

J. G. Ulrich, of Cornhill, for improvements on 
chronometers, April 19, 18°8. 

T. Breidenbdach, of Birmingham, for a machine, or 
improved mode by use of machinery tor torming or 
manulactaring Cubes or rods, and for oiher pur- 
poses. April 06,1 


W. Marshall, of Fountain-Grove, Huddersfield, 
York, for improvements in machinery for cutting 
or shearing, cropping and finishing cloth and other 
articles, manufactured from wool or other raw ma- 
terials. April 26, 1898 

J. Griffin, ot Withy Moor Works, near Dudley, 
for an improvement in the manufacturing of scythe 
backs, chaff knife backs, and hay knife backs’ 
April 26, 1828. 

. J. Watt, of Stracey-street, Stepocy, Middlesex, 
for the application of a certain cliemical agent to 
destroy animal | ga and the disease consequent 
thereon.—April 20, 1828. 

C. C, Bompas, of the Inner Temple, for improve- 
ments in the propelling of locomotive carriages and 
— and boats and other vessels.—April Qu, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, (Savary,) Minis- 
ter of Police under Napoleov. Written by Himself. 
Vols. 1. and IL, French 14s. English 16s. per 
volume, 8vo. 

An octavo edition of the Memoirs of Granville 
Sharpe. By Prince Hoare. @ vols. 14. 4s. 

FINE ARTs. 
Views of Virginia Water, Part 1. 4to. 7s. 6d. 
Views of Pompeii, folio. 3%. 10s. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A vew Map ot Palestine, and the adjacent coun- 

tries, &c. By Richard Palmer. 18s, and 11. 5s. 
HISTORY. 

Notions of the Americans, picked up by a Travel- 

ling Bachelor. 2 vols. 8vo. U. 8s. 
JURISPRUDENCE. 

A General Index to the Collection of State Trials, 
compiled by T. B. Howell and T. J. Howell, Esqs. 
@vo. 1. Lis. Gd, 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Dr. Harwood on the Curative influence of the 
Southern Coast of England. 1 vol. small 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Deafness; or its Causes, Prevention and Cure. 
By J. Stephenson, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Babylon the Great; or, Men and ‘Things in the 
British Capital. 2 vols, 8vo. Li. Is, 

The Past and Present Statistical State of Ireland, 
exhibited in a series of Tables, constructed on a 
new plan, from Official Documents. By Cesar 
Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. Folio. 11. 10s. 

Chronological Records of British Finance, from 
the earliest period to the present time. By Cesar 
Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. Folio, 15s. 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont 
Blanc, on the 8th and Oth of August, 1827. By 
John Auldjo, * 1 vol, 4to. 11. 1s, 

An Essay on Wheel-Carriages, &c. By T. Fuller, 
coach-builder, Bath. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Letters of an Architect, from France, Italy, and 
Greece. By Joseph Woods, F.L.S. 2 vols. dto. 


+ +. 

Letters to the Young. By Maria Jane Jeasbury. 
8vo. 6s. 

: Edinburgh Annual Register, 1825. 8vo. LI, 
The Voyage of Captain Popanilla. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Living and the Dead. By a Covutry Curate. 

8vo, Second Edition. 10s. 6d, 

NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

St. Valentine’s Day; or, the Fair Maid of Perth. 
A Romance. By the Author of Waverley. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 11. Lis. Od. j 

Detraction Displayed. By Amelia Opie, 1 vol. 
12mo, 7s. 6d. 


Young Joho Bull; or, Boru Abroad and Bred at 
Home. By F. Latham. 3 vols. 1@mo, 18s. 

The Betrothed Lovers, a Milauese Tale of the 
17th eg 3 vols. Bvo. 1). Is. 

Emma de Lissau. 2 vols. i@mo. 1¢s. 

POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, now 
first collected. In @ vols, 8vo, with a Portrait after 
Lawrence. 18s. 

Wr Bride, a Tragedy. By Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 


Historic Survey of German Poetry, interspersed 
with various Translations. By W. Taylor, of Nor- 
wich. Vol. I. 6vo. 15s. 

Eccelivno da Romano, surnamed the Tyrant of 
Padua, a Poem in 12 Books. By Viscount Dillon, 
Bvo. 14s. 

Italy, Part li, a Poem, by Samuel Rogers. 7s. 6d, 
Tecumseh, a Poem. By « British Officer. 7s. 
The Etonian out of Bounds ; or Poetry and Prose, 
By Sic J. Lawrence. 3 vols. 19s, 

Camillus, an historical Play, in five acts, Bvo. 3s. 

The Puthad, a Satire, post Bvo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Commission and consequent Duties of the 
Clergy. In a series of Discourses, preached before 
the University ot ys in 18¢6. Bvo. Bs. 

A Vindication of the Church of England from 
the imputation of inconsistency and uncharitable- 
ness in retaining the Athanasian Creed in her Li- 
turgy, By the Rev, W. T. Meyers, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Horw Catechetice ; or, an Exposition of the duty 
and advantages of public Catechising in Church. Ip 
a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. ByW. 8. 
Gilly, M.A. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Lectures to Young Persons, on the intellectual 
and moral powers of Man ; the existence, character, 
and government of God; and the evidences of 
Christianity. By the Rev. John Horsey. 8vo. 8s. 

* Lectures on the — of Jacob. Deli- 
vered during Lent, 1828, at the Church of St. Luke, 
Chelsea, by the Rev. Henry Bluot, A.M. igmo, 
ss . 


The Confession of the Church of England practi- 
cally elucidated, in seven discourses, preached dur 
ing the season of Lent, at the parish church of 
St. Andrew, Canterbury. By mas Bartlett, 

nnotations on the a Cc. 7. 
Woodhouse, D.D. 12s. ea De 7 

The Danger of resting in inadequate views of 
Christianity. Addressed to Christian Parents, By 
Patrick Falconer, Esq. 12mo. 6s. boards, 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Jourval of a Mission from the Govervor-Genera} 
of India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, 
By J. Crawfurd, Esq. F. R.S. 1 vol, ato, 31. 3s, 


— — — 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A work of considerable interest is announced, 
under the title of Journal of a Voyage to Peru— 
Joarney across the Pam od a Passage across 
the illera of the Andes, by Lieutenant Brande, 
R.N. who performed the Journey on foot in the 
snow during the severe winter of 1827, and is stated 
to have accomplished several objects in which the 
celebrated Humboldt had failed. 

Preparing for publication, The Winter's Wreath 
for 1829, embellished with engravings. se 

In the press, a first Series of Dramas, comprising 
Jagelion, aud the Siege of the Scots, or Appleby 
0 1373. By H.W. Montagu. | ; 

Nearly ready, in one small volume, Hints to 
Counsei and Juries on the Examination of Medical 
Witnesses, by a Medical Jurist. — 

Mr. Kendall's work, alluded to in our last report, 
is to be entitled, The Holy Spirit, its Philosophy, 


air A and Worship. 

Mr. Planche, the Author of * Lays and Legends 
ofthe Rhine,” has in the press, Descent of the Da- 
nube, from Ratisbon to Vienna, during the Autumn 


of 1827; with Recollections, Historical and Legen - 
dary, of the Towns, Castles, Monasteries, &c. on 
the banks of that River, in 1 vol, 8vo. 
Forty Lithographic Views on the Danube, in illus- 
tration of this volume, will also speedily * 
A Supplement to the Rev. G. S. Faber’s Difficul- 
ties of nism, is nearly ready for publication. 
A Spinster’s Tour in France and Italy, is in pre- 
paration, ; ; 
Mr. Murray is sbout to publish the late io 
Clapperton’s Journal of an Expedition of Disco- 
very inthe Interior of Africa, with a Portrait dfthe 
Author, and Notes from the Journal of his surviv- 
ing servant, Richard Lander. 
Life and Administration of the late a 
of Londonderry, is said to be nearly ° 
In the press, an Essay onthe Formation of Man. 
By Henry Wm. Dewhurst. 
emoirs of General Miller, of the Peruvian Ser- 
vice, will shortly be published. 
A volume of Poems, by S. Laman Blanchard, is 
in the press, and will appear early in July. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH, 

Latecy at her honse in Naples, from 
decay of nature, aged seventy-seven, the 
Margravine of Brandenburgh, Anspach, 
and Bayrcith, Princess Berkeley of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and Dowager Baro- 
ness Craven, of Hempsted, in Berkshire. 
This celebrated lady published, in 1826, 
an auto-biographical memoir, in two oc- 
tavo volumes. That production will af- 
ford, from her own pen, the chief of the 
following particulars :—She was born at 
Berkeley House, in Spring-gardens, in 
the month of December 1750, the young- 
est surviving daughter of Augustus fourth 
Earl of Berkeley, K. T. by Elizabeth 
daughter of Henry Drax, of Charborongh 
in Dorsetshire, Esq. Her father died 
when she was only five years old; and 
her mother, who was Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to the Princess of Wales, and 
who was re-married to Earl Nugent, she 
describes as having no love for children ; 
she was accordingly entirely confided to 
a Swiss governess, who became her kind- 
est and best friend. No small portion of 
vanity will be detected in the following 
description of the formation of her cha- 
racter: ‘* My natural disposition was one 
of the most difficult to manage—extreme- 
ly meek, yet very lively; extremely bum- 
ble, yet, when crossed, it produced a sen- 
sation of pride which for ever sealed my 
lips and ears to those who offended me. 
Generous feelings constantly were awa- 
kened on every occasion, and a liberal 
way of thinking accompanied all the ac- 
tions of my life. As | began to attain my 
tenth year | grew tall, and though oppor- 
tunities might have presented themselves 
of showing me that my appearance was 
by no means of an ordinary kind, yet, 
from my mother’s admiration of my sis- 
ter’s beauty, and her indifference to the 
younger one, not to say dislike, | was 
persuaded to think myself by no means of 
a prepossessing form or countenance, but, 
on the contrary, was induced to imagine 
myself rather disagreeable. There was not 
the slightest similarity between my sister 
and myself; and the former had light 
hair, while I bad auburn. The impres- 
sions which I received from my mother’s 
conduct produced that look of modesty 
and timidity, which, contrasted with my 
natural vivracity and love for all that was 
gay and cheerful, fascinated every one in 
so powerful a degree.” At the age of 
thirteen our heroine accompanied her mo- 
ther and sister to Paris, when the latter 
soon after eloped with Lord Forbes. Lady 
Elizabeth was introduced at Court soon 


after her return; and at the early age of 
sixteen she was married, May 30, 1767, 
to William Craven, Esq. who succeeded 
his uncle in the family peerage in 1769. 
She had by him seven children; but after 
they had been married thirteen years, 
each had cause of dissatisfaction with the 
other’s conduct. They separated; and 
Lady Craven left England for France. 
From thence she took an extensive tour 
to Italy, Austria, Poland, Russia, Turkey, 
and Greece; and was presented to the 
Emperor at Vienna, the King of Poland 
at Warsaw, and the Empress Catherine at 
St. Petersburgh. After.a gratifying jour- 
ney, she says, ‘‘ during which, at each 
place I stopped, I was protected by sove- 
reigns and ministers, and treated with re- 
spect, and care, and generosity, | found 
myself again in England for the purpose 
of seeing my children, and from hence 
went to Paris to take measures for my stay 
at Anspach with the Margrave and Mar- 
gravine.”” The then Margravine had ill 
health, and Lady Craven, according to 
her own account, became the principal 
lady in the Court of Anspach. She esta- 
blished a theatre there, of which she was 
** chief manager.” She composed two 
petites pieces: one called ‘ La Folie du 
Jour ;’ the other, * Abdoul et Nourjad,’ 
which I had previously written to please 
M. Choiseul Gouffier, was acted by my 
company with such success that many 
people took drawings of the first scene, 
and the sentinels and boys in the street 
sung the favourite airs. I also translated 
from the English into French, the comedy 
of * She would and she would not;’ and 
as | always gave the Margravine the 
choice of what was to be acted, she gene- 
rally chose that; and as I was obliged to 
curtail the dialogue, it was much animated 
in the French. Yet, notwithstanding all 
my endeavours to please, | could net sa- 
tisfy the suspicious tempers of the Ger- 
mans; and all the good I wished to do 
was frequently opposed. During my re- 
sidence at Anspach for five years, the 
Margrave took two journeys into Italy. 
In the winter following my arrival at 
Anspach, the Margrave wished me to go 
to Naples with him, in order to pass a few 
months there. 1 of course acceded to bis 
proposition, and we set off with my young- 
est son Keppel. We were received at 


court with the greatest delight ;” and after 
a long residence there, and three months 
stay at Berlin, they returned to Anspach. 
They afterwards paid Berlin another visit, 
and in 1791 went to Lisbon, passing 
through England on their way. 


It was 
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there they received tidings of the death of 
Lord Craven, which took place at Lau- 
sanne, Sept. 26, 1791. As by this occur- 
rence the widow considered herself ‘* re- 
leased from all ties, arid at liberty to act 
as sbe thought proper, she accepted the 
band of the Margrave without fear or re- 
morse.” She was married on the 30th of 
the month following that of her first hus- 
band’s death, at the Prussian minister’s ho- 
tel, where the Margrave had taken up his 
residence. It was announced, at the time, 
that the ceremony was performed before the 
ambassadors of Russia, Naples, Holland, 
Vienna, and all the English gentry that 
could be collected together ; and the Mar- 
gravine herself says : ‘‘ We were married 
in the presence of one hundred persons, 
and attended by all the English naval offi- 
cers, who were quite delighted to assist as 
witnesses.” From Lisbon the Margrave 
and Margravine went to Madrid, thence 
through France to Berlin, and thence 
came to England. ‘* Upon my return to 
England,”’ she says, ‘‘ | received a letter, 
signed by my three daughters, beginning 
with these words: ‘ With due deference 
to the Margravine of Anspach, the Miss 
Cravens inform her that, out of respect to 
their father, they cannot wait upon her.’ 
The letter dropped from my hand, while 
Keppel endeavoured to soothe me, as | 
could neither speak nor stir. Such con- 
duct seemed to me to be perfectly unac- 
countable. I, however, recovered my 
spirits, in order to support more ill treat- 
ment, which I expected would follow from 
this prelude. My suspicions were not un. 
founded: my eldest son, Lord Craven, 
totally neglected me ; and Lord Berkeley, 
who was guardian to my children, wrote 
me an absurd letter, filled with reproaches 
on account of my marriage with the Mar- 
grave so soon after the death of my late 

usband. I deigned to reply; and ob- 
served that it was six weeks after Lord 
Craven's decease that [ gave my hand to 
the Margrave, which I should have done 
six hours after had I known it at the 
time. I represented that I had been eight 
years under all the disadvantages of wi- 
dowhood, without the only consolation 
which a widow could desire at my time of 
life—which was that of bestowing my 
hand, when I might forget, by the virtues 
of one man, the folly and neglect of ano- 
ther, to whom it had been my unfortunate 
lot to be sacrificed. The next affront that 
I met with was a message sent by the 
Queen to the Margrave, by the Prussian 
tinister, to say that it was not her inten- 
tion to receive me as Margravine of Ans- 
pach. The Margrave was much hurt by 
this conduct of her Majesty, and inquired 
if I could conjecture the cause. I answer- 


ed him that I was ignorant of it ; but that, 
as such was the Queen's intention, she 
should not see me at all. The Margrave, 
upon this, demanded an audience of his 
Majesty, but refused to pay his respects 
to the Queen ; nor did he ever after see 
her.“ Having disposed of his principality 
to the King of Prussia, in 1791, for an an- 
nuity to himself and the Margravine of 
400,000 rix-dollars, the Margrave settled 
in England, and purchased Brandenburgh 
House, near Hammersmith, and Benham 
in Berkshire, an old seat of the Craven 
family, but which Lord Craven had sold. 
‘* The theatre, concerts, and dinners at 
Brandenburgh House, were -sources of 
great enjoyment to the Margrave. My 
taste for music and poetry, and my style 
of imagination in writing, chastened by 
experience, were great sources of delight 
tome. I wrote ‘ The Princess of Geor- 
gia,’ and ‘ The Twins of Smyrna,’ for the 
Margrave’s theatre, besides ‘ Nourjad,’ 
and several other pieces; and for these | 
composed various airs in music. linvent- 
ed fétes to amuse the Margrave, which af- 
forded me a charming contrast to ac- 
counts, bills, and the changes of domes- 
tics and chamberlains, and many other 
things quite odious to me. We had, at 
Brandenburgh House, thirty servants in 
livery, with grooms, and a set of sixty 
horses. Our expenses were enormous, 
although | curtailed them with all possi- 
ble economy.” In 1802 the Emperor 
Francis sent the Margravine a diploma 
for the title of Princess Berkeley, and 
she went to Vienna to bave an audience 
on that occasion. She then again applied 
to the Queen of England for the same 
compliment, but could obtain no answer. 
The Margrave died at Benham, Jan. 5, 
1806, having then nearly completed his 
seventieth year. He had no family by 
either of his wives, and left a property of 
near 150,000/. to his widow. The Mar- 
gravine continued to reside at Benham, 
till she ‘* thought it proper to go to Ans- 
pach to make inquiries respecting a sum 
of money ofthe Margrave’s, which was 
mine by right.” After this journey, 
which was unsuccessful, she continued in 
England till the Peace. She then went to 
Marseilles, thence to Genoa, where she 
met with the Princess of Wales, to whom 
her son Keppel had been chamberlain ; 
from thence to Ghent, where shé saw Louis 
the Eighteenth; and thence to Naples, 
where she finally settled. She built there, 
on a beautiful spot of two acres given ber 
by the King, a house similar to her pavi- 
lion which stood in the gardens of Bran- 
denburgh House, a large circular room in 
the centre, with smaller apartments sur- 
rounding it. The Margravine’s remains 
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were interred, according to the desire she 
had expressed, in the English Protestant 
burial-ground at Naples, and were attend- 
ed to the grave by her son, the Hon. R. 
Keppel Craven, his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham, (her nephew), the members 
of bis Britannic Majesty's Mission and 
Consulate, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, 
and a long traiu of distinguished perso- 
nages, both English and Neapolitan, who 
were anxious to pay this last tribute of 
respect to her memory. The unostenta- 
tious munificence of her mode of living, 
and the employment she had so long af- 
forded to numerous poor, have caused her 
loss to be deeply felt by many. The dis- 
position of her property is understood to 
be as follows :—With the exception of 
provision for her servants, and some tri- 
fling bequests, the whole of her property 
in England is left to her third son, the 
Hon. R. K. Craven, with a reversion in 
the landed interest in Berkshire to ber 
nephew, Sir George or aye bart.K.C.B. 
Her house and property at Naples, toge- 
ther with her villa situated on the Strada 
Nuova, the ground of which was given to 
her by the late King of Naples, and the 
Villa Strozzo, at Rome, are likewise se- 
cured to her third son, 


REV. JOSHUA GILPIN, 


At Wrockwardine, county of Salop, 
April 21, aged seventy-three, the Rev. 
Joshua Gilpin, M.A. who, for forty-five 
years, exercised the ministerial functions 
in that parish with credit to himself and 
profit to his parishioners, revered alike 
for his polished manners and high attain- 
ments as a scholar and a divine, and for 
his benevolence, humility, and zeal. Mr. 
Gilpin, in early life, was an intimate friend 
of the celebrated John Fletcher, who pre- 
sided over the adjacent parish of Madely, 
und was presented to the pastoral charge, 
from which the hand of death has now 
separated him, by the late Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in consequence of a petition sent to 
that nobleman by the Society of Friends, 
so greatly was the excellence of his cha- 
racter estimated by that discerning body 
of Christians, who form no mean portion 
of the population of his vicinity. Asa 
preacher, be was admired for the sound- 
ness of his doctrine, which was imparted 
with much fidelity and animation. To 
the character of an author he has esta- 
blished his claim in ‘* A Monument of Pa- 
rental Affection to a dear and only Son ;” 
two volumes of Sermons; a translation 
trom the French of ** Fletcher's Portrait 
of St. Paul, or Model for Christian Pas- 
tors; an edition of ** Alleine’s Alarm ;” 
and a reprint of * Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 


Progress,’’ in more correct language than 
the original. 


REV, WILLIAM MORICE. 
Lately, at Tackley Rectory, aged fifty- 
three, the Rev. William Morice, rector of 
that parish. Mr. Morice was educated at 
Merchant-taylor’s school, from whence 
he was elected to a fellowship at St. 
John’s in 1781, being then sixteen. He 
took the degree of M.A. 1789, and that 
of B.D. 1794; and was presented to 
Tackley by the College in 1811. By the 
death of Mr. Morice, society in general 
has lost a valuable member. He was a 
firm supporter of church and state, a jn- 
dicious and powerful speaker on public 
occasions, and in private and social inter- 
course remarkable for the vivacity of his 
manner, and the accuracy of information 
displayed in his conversation. He had 
for several years been employed on, and 
had just completed, a Life of Bishop At- 
terbury, from whom he was lineally de- 
scended through Mary, the Bishop's only 
surviving daughter, 


PROFESSOR WOODHOUSF.. 

Lately, Mr. Woodhouse, Plumian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, a Fellow of Caius College, and 
one of the members of the Royal So- 
ciety. In 1795, he gained one of Smith’s 
mathematical prizes, was Senior Wrang- 
ler, and proceeded to his Bachelor of Arts’ 
degree. In 1820, he was elected Luca- 
sian Professor of Mathematics; and, on 
the death of Professor Vince, he succeed- 
ed to the Plumian Professorship. He 
was appointed by the University, in 1824, 
to conduct the observatory, then newly 
erected. Amongst the Professor’s pub- 
lished works were—The Principles of 
Analytical Calculation, in 4to. in 1803 ; 
A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, in 1809; A Treatise on Isope- 
rimetrical Problems, in 1811; a Treatise 
on Astronomy, in 1812; Several papers 
in the Philosophical T~ansactions, &c. 


COUNT DE PUISAYE. 

The Count de Puisaye was born at Mor- 
tagne, in the province of Perche, about 
the year 1754. Intended for the church, 
he was educated at the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, in Paris. Attracted, however, 
by the military profession, he, at the age 
of eighteen, entered as a lieutenant in the 
regiment of Conti; from which he after- 
wards removed, to be captain of dragoons 
in another. He next purchased into the 
Hundred Swiss, which formed a part 
of the King’s household, obtained the 
brevet of Colonel, and shortly afterwards 
the Cross of St. Louis. lo 1788, the 


Count de Puisaye married the only daugh- 
ter of the Marquis de Mesnilles, a noble- 
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man of great landed possessions in Nor- 
mandy. In 1789, the nobility of Perche 
returned the Count as their Deputy to the 
States General. In the States, and in 
the Constituent Assembly, he invariably 
proved himself the friend of a well regu- 
Jated liberty, desirous of supporting no 
less the rights of the people than the dig- 
nity of the throne. In 1791, the Count de 
Puisaye was raised to the rank of major- 
general. At the close of the Session of 
the Assembly, he retired to his estate of 
Mesnilles, and was placed at the head of 
the National Guards of the district of 
Evreux. Aware of the designs of the Ja- 
cobins, he projected the raising of an army 
ja Normandy to protect the King from the 
factions. This project, however, was frus- 
trated by the events of the 10th of An- 
gust ; but a force was, nevertheless, raised 
by the Norman departments, in 1793, for 
self-defence, against the tyranny of the 
Convention. ‘The chief command was 
given to General Wimpffen, the second to 
the Count de Puisaye. The struggle was 
brief and unsuccessful ; aud a price hav- 
ing been set on his head, the Count was 
compelled to seek an asylum in Brittany. 
There his hair-breadth escapes were in- 
numerable, and of the most romantic cha- 
racter. Although an utter stranger in the 
province, he, whilst a fugitive, conceived 
the daring plan of arraying all Brittany, 
and the circumjacent district, in arms 
against the Convention. By the summer 
of 1794, the royalist organization in this 
quarter was complete. Aware that foreign 
aid was essential, the Count left the com- 
mand with M. Cormatin and a council, 
and came over to London, where he re- 
sided for several months, and prevailed 
on the ministry to afford the requisite as- 
sistance. While he was thus engaged, 
Cormatin, in violation of bis duty, and of 
his instructions, concluded a treaty with 
the Republicans. Over this new difficulty, 
however, the Count triumphed; and every 
thing was prepared by the Bretons to ‘oin 
the British and emigrant troops, as soon 
as they should appear on the coasts of 
France. The corrupt agents of Louis 
XVIII. again counteracted the measures 
of the Count de Puisaye, and succeeded 
in diverting the expedition to the coast of 
Vendée. ‘The command of the emigrant 
regiments was given to the Count d’Her- 
villy, a respectable but inefficient officer. 
Through the detail of events from this 
period till the close of 1797, it is impos- 
sible for us to follow the Count de Pui- 
Saye. At that time he visited England, in 
the hope of persuading a Bourbon Prince 
to put himself at the head of the friends 
of royalty: The attempt failed. At 
length, wearied and disgusted, he resigned 


his command, and settled, with several of 
his officers, in Canada, on a grant of land 
from the British Government. After a 
short residence in that colony, he return- 
ed to England, which he always regarded 
with affection, as his adopted country, and 
resided there till his death. The Count 
de Puisaye was tall, well-formed, and 
graceful; his face was handsome, and 
was animated by that strong and varying 
expression which transcends mere beauty 
of feature; and his eyes beamed with in- 
telligence and spirit. His intellectual 
powers were of a high order, and his ac- 
quirements, from study, were extensive. 
He was well read ; brought his knowledge 
to bear, with facility and ‘effect, upon any 
subject; reasoned with force and preci- 
sion; and spoke with a fluent and polish- 
ed eloquence, which he frequently enli- 
vened with flashes of playful or pointed 
wit. In literary composition he was no less 
prompt and fertile. Added to all this, his 
character was frauk, upright, and full of 
honourable feeling. He died at Blythe- 
house, near Hammersmith, on the 13th 
of December, after a long and painful 
illness. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER. 

Died on the 26th of May, at her house 
in Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the Hon. Ann Seymour Damer, only daugh- 
ter of the late Field Marshal Conway, at 
an advanced age. The relationship of this 
lady to. the friend of Horace Walpole, 
Marshal Conway, occasioned her being 
the legatee of that distinguished charac- 
ter, who bequeathed her his villa of Straw- 
berry-hill, near Twickenbam. Mrs. Damer 
was chiefly remarkable. for her taste in 
sculpture, in which she was, perhaps, the 
first amateur of the day who at the same 
time was a practitioner of the art. She 
took lessons from Ceracchi in early life, 
and also from the elder Bacon. She even 
journeyed into Italy to advance her know- 
ledge of sculpture. Her works are scat- 
tered over the world, as presents to differ- 
ent individuals. A bust of Lord Nelson 
she sent to India, as a present to the King 
of Tanjore, at the suggestion of a relative, 
Sir Alexander Johnston, with a view to 
aid in the advancement of the arts and 
sciences of Europe in India. Two colossal 
heads on the Stone Bridge at Henley, re- 
presenting the Thames and Jsis, are from 
her chisel; and a statue of George III. at 
the Register Office, Edinburgh. A bast 
of Sir Joseph Banks, presented to the 
British Museum; and numerous busts, 
some of them sculptured with great ele- 
gance, are in the possession of individoals 
of rank. Though undoubtedly ranking 
foremost of her sex in the art she culti- 
vated, her works have no pretension to a 
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lofty character in art. They speak a bigh 
tone of mind, great perseverance and at- 
tention in study; and show that this lady 
possessed a refined taste, boldness, and 
originality of character, to pursue a path 
in art which ber sex has rarely ventured 
to take, and which abounds in obstacles 
by n0 means easy for a female w over- 
come. 
PETER MOORE, ESQ. 

On the 5th of April, at Abbeville, in 
France, died Mr. Peter Moore, aged se- 
venty-six. He was, for twenty-five years, 
the representative of the freemen of Co- 
veotry, and duriog a much longer period 
he had taken an active part in the most 
important political transactions of the 
day. He was the son of a respectable 
clergyman, and in early life he went out 
to India, in the service of the East India 
Company. He there made an ample for- 
tune, and with an unblemished ebaracter. 
As he had been one of the most conspicu- 
ous in some Companies, he was made the 
scape-goat for the sins of a multitude, and 
was so assailed by legal process from all 
sides, that he was compelled to fly to the 
Continent, for here there was no hope of 
his last days being spent outside a prison. 
He first resided at Dieppe. He occupied 
himself in writing the memoirs of his own 
life and times, but his mind was much 
harassed by his reverses and his anxieties 
respecting the affairs in which he bad been 
engaged in England. Latterly he endea- 
voured to divert his attention by giving 
instruction in several sciences with which 
he was conversant, to the sons of the gen- 
tlemen at whose houses he resorted. His 
health, however, sank rapidly, and he 
died amongst strangers. He has left one 
son, whois at present in India, and two 
daughters, one of whom is married, and 
both respectably provided for. 

THE REV, WM. COXE. 

On the Sth ult. died, after a short ill- 
ness, at Bemerton, the Rev. Wm. Coxe, 
Rector of that parish and of Fovant, Ca- 
non Residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and Archdeacon of Wilts. Mr. Coxe was 
the eldest son of Dr. W Coxe, an emi- 
nent physician in. London, and was born 
on the 7th of March, 1747, O.S. He re- 
ceived bis early education at Eton, and in 
1765 was entered at King's College, Cam- 
— of which he was chosen Fellow in 
1768. He here distinguished himself by 
his classical attainments, and twice gained 
the Bachelor's prize for the best Latin 
dissertation, In 1771 and 1772 he was 
successively admitted to Deacon’s and 
Priest's *8 and soon afterwards be- 
came tutor to the present Duke of Marl- 
borough. im 1775 he accompanied the 


late Earl of Pembroke to the Continent, 


P. Moore, Esq. —Rev. IW. 
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where he remajned four years. In 1784 
he again went abroad, with the late S. 
Whitbread, Esq.; and in 1786 he made a 
similar tour with H. B. Portman, Esq, 
In 1786 Mr. Coxe was presented by King’s 
College to the rectory of Kingston-upon- 
Thames, which he resigned in 1788, on 
being presented by the Earl of Pembroke 
to the rectory of Bemerton, where he af- 
terwards principally resided. In 1794, 
however, he again visited the Continent 
with the present Marquis Cornwallis. In 
1801 he was preseoted by Sir R. C. Hoare 
to the rectory of Stourton ; but resigned 
it on being presented to the rectory of Fo- 
vant, by the Earl of Pembroke. He was 
elected a Canon Residentiary in 1803; 
and in 1805 was appointed by his venera- 
ble patron, the late Bishop Douglas, 
Archdeacon of Wilts. Mr. Coxe tirst 
offered himself to notice as an author in 
1779, by the publication of ‘* Sketches on 
the natural, civil, and political state of 
Switzerland ;"’ and in the course of his 
career as a writer, which has extended to 
nearly half a century, be has enriched our 
literature with numerous works, which 
our limits will not permit us to detail, 
were such a specification necessary. We 
shall merely remark, that Mr. Coxe long 
and deservedly enjoyed, both in England 
and abroad, the highest reputation as « 
traveller and an historian. For a few 
years previous to his death, Mr. Coxe was 
afflicted with the loss of sight; but this 
calamity, the most severe which could be- 
fall a man of literary habits, he bore with 
exemplary firmness and resignation : nor 
did it damp in the slightest degree that 
ardour which had marked all his pursuits ; 
for till the commencement of his last ill- 
ness, he scarcely for a day intermitted 
his usual labours. Of his character as a 
writer, public opinion is the best criterion; 
while in private life, few individuals have 
enjoyed more general esteem and regard. 
In the society in which he moved, his 
amiable qualities will long be remembered 
with regret ; while the poor, and those in 
humble life, within the range of his influ- 
ence, will have ample cause to lament the 
loss of so feeling, considerate, and liberal 
a benefactor. 
DR. R. MELDOLA. 

On Sunday the Ist ult. died, at his 
house in Mansell-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, the learned Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. 
Raphael Meldola, High Priest of the 
Southera (Oriental, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, &c.) Jews, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and twenty-third of his 
ministry ; and on Tuesday the 3d the fu- 
neral ceremony took place. At eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, the learned friends 
and relatives assembled at the house of the 
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deceased, and commenced the prayers for 
the dead, &c. till twelve o'clock, when the 
body was removed to the Portuguese Syna- 

e, and taken seven times round, after 
which a solemn service was performed, 
and an oration delivered over it; it was 
then placed in the hearse again, followed 
by forty-five mourning coaches, filled with 
the most respectable (including all the 
clerical) persons of the Jewish religion, 
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and proceeded round the other syna- 
ues, on its way to the burial-ground in 
ile End-road, where an eulogy and ora- 
tion was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Solo- 
mon Hirschell, High Priest of the North- 
ern (German, &c.) Hebrew nations, and 
was deposited close to that of the eminent- 
ly-gifted Rabbi David Netto, who was bu- 
ried there upwards of a century ago. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Society for superseding the Necessity of 
Climbing Boys in Sweeping Chimneys.— 
On the 25th of May, the anniversary of 
this Society was held in the Egyptian- 
hall of the Mansion-house, London, which 
was numerously attended. Two of the 
newly-invented machines for sweeping 
chimneys were placed, one at either side 
of the room, and formed an arch over the 
company. Mr. Sheriff Wilde was called 
tothe chair, and briefly explained the ob- 

tof the Society. The report was read 
y William Tooke, Esq. Treasurer to the 
Society. Mr. W. Smith, M.P. moved the 
first resolution, ‘‘ That the report be re- 
ceived and adopted.”” Mr. J. Martin, 
M.P., in moving the second resolution, 
** That the mechanical contrivance of Jo- 
seph Glass for cleansing chimneys, was 
entitled to public approbation,” observed, 
that the chimneys in his house had been 
always well swept by machinery, although 
inferior to what was now recommended to 
the public. Mr. Alderman Wood, in se- 
conding the resolution, said he had his 
chimneys swept by the machine, and found 
it to answer so well, that be had recom- 
mended it at the Parliament house and 
public offices, where he hoped to see it 
sdon adopted. Dr. Birkbeck moved a re- 
solution, “‘ That it be recommender, to 
persons in charge of public buildings to 
have the chimneys swept by mechanical 
means.“ The Rev. Mr. Hinton seconded 
the resolution. The Rev. Mr. Piers moved 
a resolution expressive of the pleasure the 
Society felt in witnessing the success of 
their endeavours to introduce mechanical 
chimney-sweeping. Dr. Birkbeck moved 
& resolution, recommending an applica- 
tion to Parliament to prevent the employ- 
ment of children in climbing chimneys. 
The doctor read a letter from Mr. Strat- 
ton, of the Banbury Committee (havio 
the same object as this Society), whic 
Stated that they had caused two chimneys 
to be swept, one first by a boy, and then 
by the machine; the other, first by a ma- 
ehine, and then by the boy; and the re- 
sult was, that the machine brought down 
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double the quantity of soot after the boy, 
that the boy did after the machine. Ifthe 
practice of using boys was still continued, 
it must be in the face of demonstration 
that mechanical contrivance was more ef- 
fectual. Mr. Adam Smith (son of Mr. W. 
Smith) seconded the resolution, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that the horrors 
practised in the employment of the climb- 
ing boys were but imperfectly known. All 
the resolutions were unanimously agreed 
to; and a considerable sum subscribed. 

A meeting of the Middlesex magistrates 
was lately held at the Sessions House, 
Clerkenwell, when the Clerk of the Peace 
read the report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to negotiate for the purchase of a 
piece of ground for the erection of a Pau- 
per Lunatic Asylum. The report stated, 
that the Committee were in * with 
the agent of Lord Jersey for a piece of 
ground at Hanwell Bridge, for the erection 
of the proposed asylum. The Committee 
had agreed to purchase forty-four acres 
of ground, at 275/. per acre, making an 
allowance to the tenants in occupation for 
their growing crops. After some other 
county business the Court adjourned. 

Summer Circuits. — Last month the 
twelve Judges assembled in the room of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, in order to select the differ- 
ent Circuits to which their Lordships 
would allot themselves. The selection 
was as follows :—Home Circuit—Lord 
Tenterden, Sir William Garrow. Midland 
Circuit Lord Chief Justice Best, Sir 
James Burrough. Norfolk Circuit—The 
Lord Chief Baron, Sir George S. Holroyd. 
Northern Circuit—Sir John Bayley, Sir 
John Hullock. Western Circuit —Sir 
James Allan Park, Sir Joseph Littledale. 
Oxford Cireuit — Sir Stepben Gazelec, 
Mr. Baron Vaughan. 

The Thames Water-worksimeThe, report 
of the Commissioners (Dr. Roget and 
Messrs. Brande and Telford) appointed 
to inquire into the state of the supply. 
water in the Metropolis, has been pr 
by order of the House of Commons. 
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appears that the quantity of water requir- 
ed for the daily supply of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, and for the use of their 
maoufactories requiring it, amounts to up- 
wards of 29,000,000 gallons or 4,650,000 
cubic feet, the greater portion of which 
is derived from the Thames. The report 
states, *‘ that the present state of supply 
of water in the Metropolis is susceptible 
of and requires improvement; that many 
of the complaints respecting the water are 
well founded, and that it ought to be de- 
rived from other sources than those now 
resorted to, and guarded by such restric- 
tions as shall at all times ensure its clean- 
liness and purity.” 

The anniversary dinner of the Refu 
for the Destitute was lately held at the 
City of London Tavern, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne in the chair, supported —* 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, Lord 
Althorpe, &c. &c. The object is to pro- 
vide a place of refuge for persons dis- 
charged from the prisons or the bulks, 
unfortunate and deserted females, and 
others, who, thongh willing to support 
themselves by industry, are incapable 
from loss of character to procure employ- 
ment. It also affords temporary relief, in 
cases of urgent necessity, to such persons 
as have no parish subsistence; but its 
primary objects are those who have been 
discharged from penal punishment. Se- 
veral sums of money were announced as 
having been presented in support of the 
objects of the Society. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. H. J. Shackleton, B.A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Plumstead with 
East Wickham annexed, Kent. 
— 

ortham , Vacant by ea 
of the Rev. Samuel — 

The Rev. W. Brotherhood, to the Vicarage of 
Rothwell, with the Chapelry of Orton annexed, 
Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. F. P. Hodges, Fellow of New College, 
Quieod, the Rectory of Tarrant Rawston, alias 
An » Dorset 


The Rev. T. Herring, B.D. to the Rectory of 
reat Broxted, Essex, vacant by the death of the 
. J. M. Wallace, M.A. 
Rev. F. Severne, LL. B. to the Rectory of 
Abberley, Worcestershire, 
The ane 3. W. Atkinson, B.A. to the Living of 


— t. 
The ev, C. Webber, A. M. to the Vicarage of 


Rev. H. Fowle, A.B. to the Perpetual Cu- 

of Durrington, Wilts. 

Rev. R. Grant, LL.B. Fellow of Winchester 
y+ ag a the Vicarage of Bradford Abbas with 
Clifton Maybank annexed, Dorset. 

The Rev. C. Paul, B.A. of Caius Col to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Knowle St, Giles, set. 


shire, vacant by death of the Rev. L. Evans. 
The hi of Rochester aad Dean ot Worcester, 
to the of B ve, with the Chapeiry 


ot Norion annexed. 
The . M. H. Miller, M. A, to the Vica 
of Scarborough, vacant by the death of the Rev. 


The Rev. F. Custance, B. A. Curate of Trinity 
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Charch, Chester, to the Vicar of St e-c 
ng age eeple-cum. 


8 » e 

The Hon. and Very Rev. H. Hobart, D. D. Dean 
of Windsor, to the Living of Wantage, Berks, va. 
cant by the death of the Rev, Mr, Shaw. 

The Rev, J. Lillistone; A.B. to the Rectory of 
Barsham, Suffolk. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Sir A. Barnard, to be Equerry to his Majesty, 


vice Compraxe. 

W. F. V. Fitagerald, to be Treasurer of the Navy. 

H. Newman, Esq. to be Consul at Nantes, 

A. Fauche, Esq. to be Consul at Charlestown. 
ne Esq. to be Consul at Puerto. 

abelio. 

Charles Arbuthnot, Esq. to be Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Viscount Lowther, Sir G. Murray, Sir H. Har. 
dinge, and T. P. rtenay, Esq. to be Priv 
Counsellors. The Earl of Aberdeen and Sir G. 
Murray to be Secretaries of State. 

NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Plymouth, Sir G. Cockburn, K.G.C. in the 
room of Sir W. Con reve, deceased. 

Durham, Sir H. Hardinge. 

Totness, T. P. Courtenay, b 

St. ives, Charles Arbuthnot, . 

Sudbury, J. N. Macleod, Esq. 

Married.}—At Camberwell, Josiah Hiatt, Esq. 
of Finchley, to Miss Grant. 

At St. Martin's ia the Fields, John Start, Esq. of 
Pebmarsh, Essex, to Emma, second daughter of 
Charles Newman, Esq. 

At Sandown-place, Esher, A. Hamilton, Esq. to 
the Right Hon. Lady Jane Montgomerie. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, the Right Rev. 
Lord Bi of Jamaica, to Mary Harriett, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr, Page. 

At St. James's, the Hoo. William Russel, to Miss 
Campbell. 

At Marylebone, H. C.M. Dyer, Esq. to Catherine 
Elizabeth dau. of the late Sir E. Kuatchbull, Bt, 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, the 
Hon. Hen alker, to Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. Sir John Robinson, Bart. 

James Innes, “~ of Leyton, to Mary Anne, 
eldest daughter of B. Pead, . 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain Hal- 
lowell, R.N. to Mary, daughter of Sir M. Maxwell. 

At Brighton, E. R. Northey, Esq. of Woodcote, 
near Epsom, to Charlotte Isabella, second daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-General Sir George Anson, 
K-Ai Bromley, Kent, R.S. Battiscombe Esq. M.A 

, Kent, R.S. iscombe, Esq. M.A. 
to Eliza Rachel Alicia, only daughter of the late 
Perceval Potts, Esq. 

At the Friends’ Meeting House, Ipswich, Alger- 
non es on. aA Ly — 
youngest ro es Alexander, Esq. 

The Rev. T K. ‘Arnold, Cambridge, to Elizabeth, 
pre daughter of the late Rev. ©. Heathcote, 


At St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Edward Wilson, Esq. 
of Streatham, to Mary, daughter of John Hayter, 


m. Leigh, Esq. of Roby Hall, Lancashire, to 
77 ** daughter of Sir J. G. Cotterell, Bart. 


Died.—In Edinburgh, on the llth ult. Dugald 
Stewart, Esq. the celebrated Professor, in the $5: 
year of his age. 

Ip London, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, at an advanced 


“eat Thoulouse, Sir W. Congreve, late M, P. for 
Plymouth, 
t Stoke, near Bristol, the Dachess Dowager of 


Ia Park-street, the Hon. Aane Robinson, sister of 
the late Lord Grantham. 
s —— bourne, Sussex, the Rev. Alexander Bro- 

te, . . 

At Brickhill, Elizabeth Cockburn, wife of the 
Dean of York 


Wm. Hutchinson, Esq. Deputy Accountant of the 
Bank of England. . 

At Cheltenham, Colonel W. A. S. Boscawen. 

At Florence, John Toke, Esq. __ 

In Spring-garden Terrace, Wm. Hill, Esq. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


— —— 


CAMBRIDGE, 

June 18, At a congregation a grace passed the 
Senate to appoint Mr. Hind, of Siduey college, De- 

ty Proctor, in the absence of Mr. Turnbull. 

Sir William Browne’s three medals are for this 
year thus awarded :— 

For the best Greek ode, to F. Tennyson, Trinity. 
Subject, Egyptus. 

For the best Latin ode, to C. Wordsworth, Trini- 
ty.—Subject, Hannibal. 

For the best Greek and Latin epigrams, to C. 
Wordsworth, Trinity. 

The Chancellor's gold medal for the best English 
poem by a resident Under Graduate, has been ad- 
judged to Christopher Wordsworth, of Trinity 
College. The subject was—“ The Invasion of Rus- 
sia by Bonaparte.” 

The University of Cambridge has given a new 
proof of the liberal spirit which governs its mem- 
bers. George Pryme, Esq. a gentleman of talent, 
who has lectured for some gears in the University 
on Political Economy, bas had the honour of a Pro- 
fessorship in that science conferred on him bya 
grace of the Senate. 


CORNWALL. 

A public meeting of the gentry and other princi- 
pal inhabitants of Scilly, was lately held at the 
Council House in St. Mary’s, Scilly (the Rev. 
George Woodley in the chair), for the purpose of 
representing to his Majesty’s Government the great 
poverty and distress of the majority of the island- 
ers, and soliciting relief on their behalf. Samuel 
Lemon, Esq. John Johns, Esq. Captain Veitch, R.N. 
Mr. W.T. Johns, Mr. Hall, Mr. C. Mumford, and 
others, took part in the proceedings, and the reso- 
lutions were carried uoanimously. Employment 
for the necessitous is the boon contemplated, which 
might be advantageously afforded by the improve- 
ment of the harbours and roadstead. 

A meeting was lately held at the Town-Hall, 
Launceston, for the purpose of petitioning Parlia- 
ment, praying that effectual measures may be taken 
for ameliorating the condition of the slave popula- 
tion in our colonies, with a view to the final aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout the British dominions. 
Mr. William Pearse, ot Newport, was called to the 
chair, whea resolutions expressive of the views and 
wishes of the meeting, and petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament, founded on them, were adopted. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of the Pro- 
testant — — was ay held at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, Exeter, for purpose of 
ing their satisfaction at the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. Mr. Jonathan L. Glyde, of St. 
Thomas, was in the chair. Several resolutions ex- 
pressive of the satisfaction felt by the meeting, at 
the removal of the stigma and disabilities which 
had so long pressed on the Protestant Dissenters 
of England, were passed ; the movers and second. 
ers of which addressed the meeting with consider- 
able effect. 

A public meeting was called by the Mayor of 
seaty sigued reqatdan, tr’ the perpen of tea 

sition, purpose of peti 
tiouiag Parliament to carry into effect + Spo 
tions passed by both Houses in May 1823, and the 
recommendation of his Majesty for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of slaves in the British colo. 
nies. The Mayor having taken the chair, the meet- 


ing was addressed by H. Woollcombe, Esq. the 
Rev. 8. Rowe, Mr. James White, Mr. Joho Pri- 
deaux, Mr. D. Derry, the Rev. W. P. Davis, and 
the Rev. J. Hatchard, who severally advanced 
strong arguments, aud spoke eloqueotly in favour 
of the wretched slave, but whose speeches we deem 
it unnecessary to report, as the same ground has 
been repeatedly travelled over before, and is per- 
fectly familiar to the public; and as the ovject of 
the meeting was merely to show the Legislature 
that in this part of the kingdom the condition of 
the slaves is not forgotten, but is still beheld with 
unceasing horror and regret. The resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

The walk to the Cobb at Lyme has been regre- 
velled, and the rooms are refitting in a splendid 
manner. Miss Mary Anning has collected a treat 
for the fossilist, and admirers of the wonders of an 
antediluvian world, in three beautiful specimens 
lately found: one an Icthyesaurus Jatermedius, 
two Icthyosauri Vulgares. Dr. Buckland will be 
much pleased at a confirmation of his opinions 
respecting the excrement of those and other ani- 
mals which has been by some cousidered to be the 
Bezoar stone. Miss Anning has found a Cornus 
Ammonis of unusual size and beauty. 


DURHAM. 

A meeting of the Botanical and Horticultural 
Society was lately held at Durham, when the prises 
were awarded :—The silver medal to Mr. Thomas 
Pape, gardener to the Very Rev. the Dean of Ches- 
ter, at Stanhope, for the best dish of grapes. The sil- 
ver medal for the best dish of potatoes, and another 
silver medal for the best dish of to the Rev. 
J. Fawcett, Newton Hall, The silver medal and , 
the bronze medal to Mr. Harrop, of Sunderland, 
for the first and second white ground tulips, Bien- 
fai, Incomparable rose triumph, and Royale. The 
silver medal to Mr. Avery, gardener to W. T. Sal- 
vin, Esq. of Croxdale, for the best bouquet of 
flowers; and the bronze medal to Mr. Harrop, of 
Sunderland, for a most superb collection of scarlet 
and white Brompton stocks. 


ESSEX. 
Essex has 33,206 families employed in agricul- 
ture; 17,160 in trade — total charge for 
277 ,0132.—225,4932. in agriculture, 62042, in trade. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A numerous and respectable meeting of the in- 
habitants of Cirencester was lately held at that 
place, to take into consideration the propriety of 
sending petitions to Parliament for the immed 
mitigation and ultimate abolition of British colo- 
nial slavery; when it was unanimously resolved, 
that such petitions should be transmitted to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The centre of the new bridge at Over has been 
struck : the fine proportion of the arch of this mag- 
nificent structure is fully open to public inspection, 
and notwithstanding the unmense mass of stone 
embodied ia it, amounting at present to not less 
than 4000 tons, its elegance and lightness are ex- 
tremely striking. It is not oaly the widest span of 
any stone arch hitherto completed in the kingdom, 
but with respect to its form it is 
as, we believe, there is not another in the world 
erected upon the same principle. Thearch 
a combination of an ellipsis and a segment of « circle 
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ually worked into each other, and the lower 
B8 off as to form a groin shape from 
the abutment to the centre, and offers to the eye 
of the spectator the difficult method of joining the 
two figures. The span, at the springing of the el- 
lipses, which is about low-water mark, is one hun- 
dred aod fifty feet, and the height from the level of 
that point to the underside of the key-stoue is thir- 
ty-five feet; and from the latter point to the foot- 
way, when completed, will be seven feet. The 
segment employed io the arch is a proportion of a 
circle of four hundred and fifty feet diameter, and 
the ellipsis is formed upon thee several radii of 
eighteen and « half, sixty-three, and a huadred and 
forty-four feet. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The prizes this year at Hyde Abbey School, near 
— were adjudged as follow:—To Mr, W. 
B. Jacob, for a Latin poem on the Battle of Nava- 
sino; to Mr. Arthur Palmer, tor an English poem 
on Alexander’s entrance into Jerusalem. The 
prize of Elocation was decided in favour of Mr. 
John George Hodgson, for his accurate and tathfal 
representation of the old passionate Simo, ia a dia- 
logue with the artful Davus, from the Andria, As 
soon as the recitations were concluded, the scholars 
presented a handsome silver vase to their late mas. 
ter, the Rev. C. Richards, prebendary of Winches- 
ter Cathedral, with an appropriate inscription, tes- 
tifying their gratitede for his paternal care. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


In Hereford the marriages to the population are 
1 to 170; Hertford, 1 to 179; Monmouth, 1 to 154; 
Northumberland, 1 to 145; Ratland, | to 148; 
Shropshire, 1 to 155; Sussex, l to 151; Wilts, 1 to 
145; Worcester, 1 to 143; Essex, 1 to 150; Dorset, 
1 to 154, &c. In Middlesex, the proportions 1 to 
106; Lancashire, 1 to 196; Warwickshire, 1 to 123; 
Stafford, 1 to 198; West-Riding of Yorkshire, 1 to 
13}. 

KENT. 

The town of Tunbridge, situated in one of the 
most beautiful and fertile parts of the county; the 
surrounding scenery, the finest imagiuable, and tne 
numerous rides and walks in the environs periectly 
enchanting, with the remarkable salubrity of the 
air, have induced persons to visit it in preference to 
the Wells, which are only five miles distant. The 
Chalybeate waters, within a few minutes’ walk of 
the town, possess precisely the same properties as 
those of Tuabridge Wells, the celebrity of which 
has joduced families from all parts of England to 
resort thither in the summer months: to their dis- 
covery the importance and favour into which that 
piece has arisen may be chiefly ascribed ; and Tun- 
bridge town seems likely to share in a similar pros. 


ity. 

eH has 30,860 families employed in agricul- 

ture; 90,180 families in trade; total poor charge, 

373,786L. ; 257,917. in agriculture, 8258/. in trade. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

. The workmen employed upon the estate of Lord 

Maynard, at Begwerth, ln Leicestershire, have dis- 

covered a vein of coal, eighty-six yards from the 

surface, which is seven feet five inches in thickness. 
is about eleven miles from Leicester, and 

in the neighbourhood of Ibstock and Whitwick, 

where veins of coal have also been discovered. 


LANCASHIRE. 


A numerous and bighly respectable meeting of 
the members of the Anti-Slavery Society was lately 
held at Liverpool. Many eloquent and animated 
addresses were delivered, containing numerous 
facts relative to the actual situation of the slaves in 
our West India colonies, aad just and temperate 


views of the measures which ht to be pursued 
for their amelioration. —* F 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

By the removal of some old buildings on the 
north-west side of the cathedral, an extensive open- 
ing is formed in a line with James-street, afforoing 
a much improved view of Liacoln Cathe:ral 
from Eastgate. The buildings alluded to were 
known as the Chantry-houses, and stood im. 
mediately west of the Deavery; they had been 
for a loug time iu a very ruinous state, the tront 
towards Easigate being particularly unsightly ; 
on the other side they inclosed @ spacious 
court, the existence of which was little known to 
great part of the inhabitants, though frequented by 
artists for the curious architectural specimens w hich 
it afforded, 

At a meeting of the members of the New Library 
at Lincoln, it was cousidered advisable to erect 
a building as soon as a proper site could be 
found for the purpose; and it is in contemplation 
also to attach a room suitable for any useful occa. 
sion. This institution, being acceptable to appren- 
tices and others, wishing to improve themselves by 
judicious reading, deserves the encouragement of 
every friend to the rising generation, 


MON MOUTHSHIRE. 

The Committee for improving the roads between 
Ross aud Gloucester, have recommended to the 
Trustees of the Huntley District to adopt the May 
Hill line, being a small diversion in certain parts 
trom the present road, whereby all objection to 
the hills on that line will be removed, as the 
ascents which at present, in many instances, are 
onein nine and ten, will be reduced in no case 
exceeding one in eighteca, aud iu most cases being 
under one in thirty-two. The Committee consider 
this line to have a preference to the Longhope live, 
as being several hundred yards shorter, and less 
expensive in the execution by 24004. They have 
also recommended to the Trustees of the Over 
District to make a variation of the line at Lintoo 
Farm, by cutting off the bend, as pointed out by 
Mr. Telford, and also to reduce the inclinations of 
the hills near Beauchamp Lodge, and between the 
filth and sixth mile-stones in the parish of Church- 
am. With these alterations, the road between 
Gloucester and Ross will be shortened some hun. 
dred yards; and when all the improvements in 
these distiicts, and those of the Ganerew and 
Whitchurch, aod other hills between Ross and 
Monmouth, are completed, the line of road into 
Breconshire, Glamorgunshire, aud every part of 
South Wales, and the South of Ireland, will be 
rendered far more level aud easy than in any other 
dinection; and the distance between Cheltenlum 
and Brecon will be some miles nearer than through 
Hereford. 

NORFOLK. 

Mr. Charles Partington lately commenced a 
course of lectures on Natural Philosophy at the 
Old Library Room, Norwich, to audiences of great 
respectability. This gentleman, whose talents and 
acquirements are, from the official situation which 
he holds in the London Institution, well known 
and highly appreciated by the philosophical public 
of the metropolis, possesses the art of rendering 
science at once agreeable and intelligible to the 
uninitiated portion of society, by divesting it of its 
technicalities. The — that produce the phe 
nomena of the Material Universe were the topic of 
his opening discourse ; the second related exclu- 
sively to Electricity. 

The Norwich petition against Colonial Slavery 
has been signed by 10,125 persons; it is upwards 
of one hundred and fifty yards in length! P 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The remains of a fine Roman villa have been 
recently discovered near Helpstone, between 
Stamford and Peterborough. Mr. Artis, well known 
for his successful antiquarian researches, has caused 
the spot to be explored, and his investigation has 
been rewarded by finding a tessellated pavement of 
superior workmanship. 

Ear! Fitzwilliam completed the eightieth year of 
his age on the 10th ult. The inhabitants of Peter- 
borough and its vicinity, on this occasion, prepared 
the following address of congratulation to the ve- 
perable peer ;—“ To the Right Hon, Earl Fitawil- 
liam. We, the andersigned, inhabitants of Peter- 
borough and its vicinity, do huinbly avd sincerely 
beg to congratulate your Lordship on the happy 
compietion of the eightieth year of your age. Feel- 
ing as we do that your Lordship has upon all 
occasions been the warm advocate and supporter 
of every object, public or private, that could pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness of this city and 
neighbourhood, and ever proved yourself the 
parental friend of its iuhabitants, we cannot pass 
over so remarkable a day as we have now the 
gratification of witnessing, without offering this 
small testimonial of our tively feelings, and our 
sincere gratitude to God for having so long pre- 
served a life of such value ; and we add our earnest 
prayers, not only for its happy continuance, but 
that when it shall be the Divine will to remove 
that blessing from us, it may be exchanged for a 
life of eternal glory.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The new Exhibition Rooms of the Northern 
Institution are finished in a style of elegance sur- 
passing any provincial exhibition, while at the same 
time in every way well adapted tor showing to equal 
advantage each picture, and it may reasonably be 
expected that the public will second the exertions 
of the individuals who have, in so spirited and 
praiseworthy a manner, taken upon themselves the 
entire responsibility of an expense productive of 
such mental gratification. Amongst the particular 
pictures are, in the historical department, The 
Upas, or Poison Tree, and Olden Times in England, 
by Danby, R.A.; Archimides in his study in the 
sacking of Syracuse, by King; The Greek City, by 
Liaton, &c. In the tamiliar life scenes are pictures 
by Mulready, R.A.; Howard, R.A.; Martin, 
Fiaser, Heapliy, Clater, Lance, Good, Woodward, 
Parker, Haives, Lane, Harvey, Kidd, Edmonstone, 
Pidding, &c. In the landscape, Turner, R, A.; 
Caleott, R, A.; E.Swinburne, Lionel), Stanley, 
Ewbank, Richardson, Crome, Drane, Lewis, Wil- 
son, Carmichael, Rogers, Ince, Andre, Kidd, &c, 
In the portrait class, Jackson, R. A. ; Drummond, 
R,.A.; Watson, S.A.; Nicholson, S. A. &c. &e. 
Sea-pieces, Cartwright, Gaunt, Ewbank, &c. 
Sculpture, Joseph, Dunbar, Moore. &c. 

Lately, while the workmen were trenching the 
ground for planting at Villa Real, near Newcastle, 
they found « curious rude stone coffin, composed 
of six flagstones, containing the skeleton of a tall 
mao, iu complete preservation, with an urn stand- 
ing by the side of the head. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Literary Society, Bromley House, Nottingham.— 
The adjourned discussion of Mr. H. Oldknow’s 
Essay ov Dr. Gall's opinions on the Human Mind, 
was resumed on Monday evening, the 12th ult, 
The Rev. W. J. Butler opened the business by 
reading a paper, in which he tried to refute many of 
the arguments by which it is attempted to establish 
Phrenology as a science. Mr. Griseuthwaite; in a 
facetious but eloquent speech, powerfully exposed 


the absurdities of Dr. Gall’s theory. After hearing 
« few explanatory observations, and Mr. Oldknow's 
defence of his paper, the Society closed its meetings 
for the season. The following is a summary of the 
severul subjects introduced during the season :— 
On Hieroglyphics, by the Rev. C. Fletcher.—Ono 
the Non-identity of Sir John Falstaff, and Sir John 
Fastolf, by the Rev. W. J. Butler.—On the mode 
of transferring Land among the Ancients, by Mr. 
John Pearson.—On Vision, by ‘Mr. u. Oldknow,— 
On Mineral Waters, by Dr. Howitt. —On Genius, 
by Mr. Griseathwaite.—On the ancient Empire of 
the Assyrians, by Mr, J. Hicklin,—On the question, 
How far ought the protection of the Law to be 
afforded to the Brute Creation? by the Rev. B, 
Carpenter.—On Vision (2d part), by Mr. H. Old- 
know.—On Light and Heat, by Mr. P. Myers.— 
On the diversity of the Mind, by Dr. J, Williams. 
—On the History of Artillery, by Mr. C. Attenbur- 
row.—In refutation of Mr Grisenthwaite’s theory, 
by Mr, March.—On the classification of Plants, by 
Mr. Jowett.—On the establishment of a Museum 
in this town, by Mr. J. Pearson.—On Dr. Gall's 
theory of the Human Mind, by Mr. H. Oldknow. 

The next meeting of the Society is fixed for the 
13th of October. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

June 3.—This day the annual prizes were de- 
cided as follow :— 

Latin Essay.—* Unde evenit ut in artium Jibe- 
ralium studiis preestantissimus quisque apud singu- 
las civitates eodem fere seculo floruerit ?”"—Mr. G. 
A. Denison, Fellow of Oriel. 

English Essay. —“ The domestic virtues and habits 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, compared with 
those of the more refined nations of modern Eu- 
rope.” —Mr,. W. Sewell, Fellow of Exeter. 

Latin Verse.—‘* Machine vi vaporis impulsex,’— 
Mr.T. L. Claughton, Scholar of Trinity. 

English Verse.—* Richard Cœur de Lion,”—Mr, 


J. Anstice, Student of Christ-Church. 


Jane 10.—The Theological Prize, being an English 
essay on the following subject—“ The faith of the 
Apostles in the divine mission of our Saviour was 
not the result of weakness or delusion, but of rea- 
sonable conviction,” has been awarded to Mr, C, 
Abel Heurtley, B. A. Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—English Verse, 
* Richard Ceur de Lion,” J. Anstice, Student of 
Christ-Church. 

The Examiners appointed by the Vice-Chancellor 
and Dean of Christ-Charch have signified their 
intention of recommending George Cotes, scholar 
of Trinity College, for the Writership offered by 
the Right Hon. C.W.W. Wynn, «us a prige for 
competition among the junior meimbers of the 
University. 

The following subjects sre proposed for the 
Chancellor's prizes for the ensuing year:— 

For Latin Verse—“ M. T. Cicero cum familiari- 
bus suis apud Tusculum.”—For an English essay, 
“The power and stability of Federative Govern- 
ments.”"—For a Latin essay, “ Quibus potissimum 
rationibus gentes a Komanis debellate ita affice- 
rentur ut cum victoribus in unias imperii corpus 
coaluerint?"—Sir Roger Newdigate’s prise, for the 
best composition in English Verse, not limited to 
fifty lines, by any Under graduate, who, on the 
day above specified, shall not have exceeded four 
years from the time of his matriculation—" Voyages 
of Discovery to the Polar Regions.” 

SOMERSETSHIRE,. 

A few weeks since, in pulling down part of an 

old farm house, the property of Mr. Beaks, at 


Brinzey, in the parish of Congresbury, ’ 
the labourers found a small screw box, containing 
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115 wiver and @3 gold corns, The wives ones are 
aroats of Henry V.;, two of them «track at Calau, 
and the other at Landon. One of the gold coins is 
the Noble of Heary Vi. on which the King, with 
hes eword drawn ia his right hand, and his shield 
vm bee left, is standing ia the centre of « ship, to 
shaw that he was lord of the seas, with his titles 
aroand it. Upon the reverse is a crosefleary, with 
lieneeus, inecribed JESUS AUTEM TRANSIENS 
PER MEDIUM ILLORUM IPAL.—(Latke «. 
iw. ¥. W.) The other is the reeninage of the No 
bie by Paward IV. called the Rial. It has the 
Kieg in the ship as aenal, with a fall-blown rose, 
the badge of the House of York, on the tide, anda 
equate fag at the etern, with the letter F../Paward), 
in commemoration of hie vietory at Mortimer's 
Cross. The reverse ia distingaished by the san, the 
mnprese of Kdwaerd, aad by him first introduced 
apon the come. 


SUPPOLK. 

ipawich Mechanics’ Institation.—On the 12th, alt, 
Mr. Fallen delivered « lectare at this lastitation 
on the Anatomy of the Bar, to a numerous amem 
blage of members and viestors. Previows to enter- 
ing upon the sabject of his lecture, Mr. Bullen in 
trortaced some wery excellent remarks upon the 
difficulties which stadents of the profession to 
which he belonged had to eneounter in obtaining 
bodes for dissection, arising from prejadices en- 
iting among asimeost all classes of soriety; but 
he hoped, as the iegiefatare had taken op the mat 
ter, young men would shortly be enabled to parsae 
these stadies, 10 beneficial to the living, without 
being obliged to risk their health, and not anfre 
qoentiy their lives, by constant attendaner in the 
offensive and putrid dissecting-rooms of the me- 
tropolis 

SUSSEX. 

It is said that a proposal is now ander the conai- 
deration of the French Ministry, for the establish- 
ment of a regular mail from Paris to London, by 
way of Dieppe, © that letters from the French 
capital will be one day less on the road than they 
now are; whilet those from the most important ma- 
nufecturing part of France qill arrive two and 
three days earlier than by the present mode of con 
veyanee, According to the plan now under con- 
sideration, letters sent from Paris on « Monday 
evening would be delivered in London on a Wed. 
nesday, acid with similar rapidity on other days 
The time in which it is proposed to convey the 
mail from Paris to London, by way of Dieppe, is 
thirty two hours, It is not generally known that, 
jast asthe peace of Amiens was broken up, Napo 
leon, on a representation from the merchants and 
manufacturers of Normandy, had ordered the mail 
to be established from Paris to London by way of 
Dieppe. The subsequent introduction of steam 
vessels renders the arrangement more certain than 
could then have been coatemplated. — If this 
should be carried into effect, it will be of incal- 
culable advantage to Brighton. A similar thing 
had been talked of at Hastings; but there is not 
the slightest chance of this improvement being 
adopted while the Brighton route is so mach more 
convenient 

An able lecture on the aatore and circulation of 
the blood, was delivered by the Rev. J, Fallager, 
at the Council Chamber, Chichester, to the mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institution in that city. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The twelfth anniversary of the Wiltshire Society 
was lately celebrated ; the Fart of Suffolk in the 
chair, Among the company were the Duke of So. 
merset, Sir J.D. Astley, bart, M.P. John Benett, 
Vag. M.P. George Watson Taylor, Bag. M.P. Joseph 
Pitt, Req. MP Robert Gordon, Exq. VP. Wad 


ham Wyndham, Esq. M.P. Jota Pearse, Exq MP 
Colonel Wroughton, Fen. (High Sheriff of the coun 
ty,) Ace. are 


YORKSHIRE. 


Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. —The 
Anoual General Meeting of this Society was lately 
held; the Pew. W.H. Batharet, President, ia the 
chair, The Seeiety is in a flourishing state. Da 
ring the last year an anin'errupted series of papers 
has been read at the General Meetings, and, after 
all the demands apon the fands are discharged, 
a balance of 1001. %. 7d. remained in the hands 
of the Treasurer. An important alteration was 
made at this merting, by which persons under the 
age of twenty one, residing in Leeds as clerks or 
apprentices, are to he admitted to the Meetings and 
Lectures of the Society,on payment of two guineas 
annually, without tne entrance deposit, At the 
clone of the meeting, the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year :—President, 
Mr. T. Sadler, Bag. ; Vice-Presidents, Dr. William 
son, F.T. Rillam, Baq.; Treasorer, Wm. Wes 
Brown, Raq. ; Curator, Join Atkiason, Baq. F_LS 
Secretaries, W. Osburn, jun. Beq., F.R.S.L., B.S. 
George, Esq. ¥.L.S. 

Mr. Staart lately commenced the course of lec 
tares on Botany, wich he had kiadly promised to 
the York Mechanics’ Institute. The assemblage of 
members on the occasion was very numerous. In 
the room was a beautifal display of the choices 
planta from the greenhouses of Messrs. Backhouw 
and Mr. Smith, and the appearance, on entering, 
was extremely interesting. 

A petition to both Houses of Parliament is ina 
course of signatore in the town of Halifax, praying 
that Parliament would promptly redeem the pledges 
of 1823, ia referenee to colonial reform, and for 
the abolition of ali bounties on West India sugar, 
which constitate real premiums on oppression. 

The members of the Sheffield Library and Prilo- 
sophical Society and their friends, assembled lately 
at the Music Hall, to hear a lectare on the lifeand 
writings of an eminent poet, by T. A, Ward, Eeq. 
The name of the poet had not been previously men- 
tioned; and when the lecturer anuounced James 
Montgomery, the Hall rung with applause. Mr. 
Ward gave « rapid sketch of the aathor's life, aod 
introduced a series of the best passages from his 
works in a very effective and satisfactory manner. 


WALES, 


The effect of an earthquake was severely frit last 
month by the inhabitants of Ishmael parish, about 
three miles from Milford, Pembrokeshire, and on 
part of the farm of Skerryback, occupied by Mr. 
William Whitton, aod on the estate of the Kev. 
D. B.Allen. It commenced witha rumbling nowe 
like distant thunder, and continued incessantly tor 
about twenty minutes. A solid body of grey rock, 
adjacent to the Sandy Haven shore, and parallel to 
the sea opposite to the Stock Rock in Milford Har- 
bour, was entirely rent asunder, and separated by 
the shock into a thousand pieces, throwing large 
masses of it toa considerable distance ; the adjacent 
rocks, aud part of the hill, on which there was « 
thriving plantation of timber overhanging, were se- 
parated from the main land by this dreadful con. 
vulsion of nature, and several of the trees split and 
torn up by the roots. The noise was terrific, and 
heard for many miles around. A continued crack- 
ing sowe is still heard in the rocks as of the break 
ing of dry sticks. 

One of the pits of the Dee Green colliery, near 
Flint, belonging to Thomas Eyton, Foq. lately cx 
ploded. The fire damp had collected in a part of 
the pit, unobserved by the workmen ; and on a boy 
mcauliously taking « lighted candle tuwards the 
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soot, it iastantly ignued, and a remendous ¢xpic- 
sion followed. There were, at the ume, apwards of 
thirty individuals (men and boys) in the mine, 
and out of this number ome were killed oa the 
wot, and eleven orhers dreadtally wounded ; most 
of these had their limbs broken, and were so shock- 
mgly scorched, that it is feared some of them will 
sot sarvive. The explosion was so loud that it was 
npeard at a great distance, and so powerful that it 
blew ap the machine which covered the mouth of 
the pit. Ihe men who fortunately escaped were 
oaly preserved by being in another part of the pit 
where (here 4s 20 air pipe. 

The publication ot a Periodic :| Magazine has been 
projected, called “ The Cambrian Quarterly.” A 
prospectus of it has been published, trom which we 
qeotr—"* The work here proposed to be undertaken 
has, we dare believe, some new recommendations ; 
there is selected a vast store of original manu- 
wripts, in prose and verse , the most learned veterans 
of our language will assiwtio their developement, 
nor will the youaoger be less forward in the cause. 
The labours of preceding years have enlightened 
a track for our pursait; and the zeal of inquiry, so 
characteristic of the present age, by acting on the 
discoveries of those who came before us, will, we 
hope, draw a fourfold harvest from the soil of the 
Cymry.” 

, SCOTLAND. 

Celtic Soearty Prizes. Dingwall School.—A com 
petition lately took place at Dingwall for the prizes 
allotted by the Celtic Society to the best scholars 
from that towa and neighbourhood. Deputauons 
trom the neighbouring schools of Urquhart, taught 
by Mr. D. Mackenzie, and Kiitearo, taught by 
Mr. Joa Mackenzie, attended ; and the examina- 
tion was conducted in presence of the minister and 
several of the members of the Presbytery of Ding- 
wall—of many respectable inhabitants of the town, 
and of the following members of Ue Local Com- 
mittee appointed by the Society,viz. Alexander 
Mackenzie, Esq. Millbank; Jota Macrae, Esq. 
Hamberstone ; and John Cameron, Esq. Writer, 
Dingwall. After avery minute and careful ¢xami- 
nation, the Committee awarded prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors after-meotioned, viz.—1. To 
Kenseth Bethune, of Dingwall School, son of the 
Rev. Hector Bethune, of Dingwall, as the best 
Latin scholar, the Society's silver medal, and one 
guinea. 2. To Jolin Bethune, of Dingwall school, 
son of the late John Bethune, Esq. ot Demerara, as 
the best arithimetician, 105.64. 3. lo James Mac- 
kenzir, son of Hector Mackenzie, at Conan Bridge, 
the only candidate from Urquhart school, as the 
next best arithmetician, 10s. 6d. 4. [To Miss Mar- 
garet Stewart, of Dingwal! school, daughter of 
Bailie Stewart there, for proficiency in English 
reading, 10s. 6d. 5. lo John Dunbar, of Dingwall 
schoo), son of Niel Dunbar, labourer to Dingwall, as 
the next best Euglish reader, 10s.6d, And 6. To 
James Mackay, of Dingwall school, as the best 
writer, 10s. 6d.—After the examination was con- 
cluded, and the prizes distributed, the Kev, Mr. Be- 
thune addressed the scholars and spectators in 
suitable terms, and impressed on the audience the 
utitity of such competitions, and the gratitude due 
to the patriotic Society for its judicious liberality in 
promoting io so effectual a manner the diffusion of 
useful knowledge. 


Poor in Scotiand —Oat of seven hundred parish- 
es 10 Scotland, four hundred and ninety have com. 
pulsory assessment, and the whole kingdom is as- 
sessed at 47 0OOl., being 60001. less than Cumber- 
land, and notone fifth so much as Sussex, and yet 
the peasantry are much better off than in England. 
The ratio of the poor-rates is Lancashire as four, 
Yorkshire as five, Somersetshire as eighteen, Sus- 
Sex as twenty. 

Education tao the Highlands.—The foandatioa 
stone of an Academy, ia connesion with the Ge- 
neral Assembly's scheme for the education of 
youth, was lately laid in Tobermory, in the West 
Highlands, by Mr. Nisbett, Writer, factor for the 
proprietors of that town, in presence of a number 
ot respectable individual's, coatsibutors to the build- 
ing, which ts to be erected by public gratuitous sub- 
scription. The population of Tobermory and the 
immediate neighbourhood is about two thousand 
souls, and until of late there bas been no public 
school for the education of the youth of this large 
number of persons. 


IRELAND. 


It appears by a table recently published, that of 
the nineteen millions and a halt of acres which Ire- 
land contains, there are at this moment $900,000 
uncultivated, and perfectly capable of improve. 
ment. 

A most respectable meeting of the Linen Trade 
of the counties of Antrim and Down was held 
lately in Beifast. It wasto consider the new Linen 
Bill, and move particularly a clause at present in it 
fatal to brown sealing, that system which has so 
long been considered by all as the great practical 
regulating principle of the Linen Mavufacture; ne- 
cessary, above every thing else, to its good govern- 
ment, #8 far as it controls the public markets, io 
which, indeed, almost ali the brown linea sales are 
made. The objectionable clause leaves it optional 
with the seller, in the public market, to offer his 
linens for sale sealed or unsealed. Though the 
meeting did not object to 4 relaxation of brown 
sealing, when linens are sold out of market, by pri- 
vate sale, a unanimous remonstrance against ex- 
tending this system to public sale was forwarded 
to Mr. Lamb, as totally subversive of the order and 
regularity with which the public sale of brown 
linens is now conducted. As sealing of lineus for 
public market is the practice of the trade, founded 
on an experience of more than half a century, and 
still continues to have the approbation of all con- 
cerned, without a dissenting voice, surely no theo- 
retical or visionary idea, as to the prospective im. 
provement, should be suffered to disturb an enact- 
ment, which, in the words of the letter to Mr. 
Lamb, ‘has worked so long and so well.’ Any 
such innovation, contrary to the sense and expe- 
rience of the whole Irish Linen Trade, was to be 
deprecated a8 cqually wild and dangerous. The 
rest of the Linen Bill had the sanction of the meet- 
ing, as ably digested, and peculiarly fitted to the 
wants and wishes of the trade. Without this 
anomalous aod contradictory clause (for almost 
the whole regulations are directed to sealing io 
public market), the bill was approved of; and the 
attention to our staple manufacture, evinced by 
Mr. Lamb, had the well-merited eulogium of the 
meeting. 





PRICE OF 


Bank Stock was on the 23th ult. 2/1 three quar- 
ters, 2il—Three per Cent. Reduced, 87 seven- 
*ighths, 84 quarter—Three and half per Cent. Con- 
sols, 05 half—Three aud half per Ceat. Reduced, 95 
three-eighths, quarter—Four per Cent. 1826, 104 


STOCKS. 


three eighths, Lalf—Long Annuities, 19 thirteen- 
sixteenths, three quarters—ladia Bonds, 100 pm.— 
Exchequer Bills, 65,04 pm.—Consols for 22 July, 
48 three-quarters, &) quarter. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Journa!, from May | to May 31, 1828. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
































' 
1928 Thermometer. —- Barometer. | 1898 Thermometer. Barometer, | 

. From To From To P From To From To | 

EOS — — — ae Ha 

| May 1 3 30,29 30,26 | May 17 5172 29,81 29,85 

| a 34 61 30,19 30,05 | 18 51 G3 29,79 297 

| 3 © 58 | 2996 29,94 | 19 40 64 29,76 29,76 

4 48 60 29,80 29,70 20 4966 29,76 29,7 

5 2 64 29,70 29,66 | 21 4 61 29,56 29,54 

J 2 60 29.66 29,70 22 47 63 29,54 29,56 

| 7] 3% 68 29,76 29,84 | 23 | 4 64 29,57 29.58 
J 4489 29,84 29.85 || 24 51 62 29,45 70.40 

33 61 29,96 30,03 | 25 51 63 29.61 29,74 
10 33 64 30,11 30,07 || 26 45 68 (| 3974 29,62 
i 4766 30,00 30,03 | 27 | 64 83 29.46 Stat. 
12 48 «865 =| «80,11 40,16 | 23 | 4 8 29,46 29,57 
13 88 68 36.18 30,16 | 2 | S2~ 62 29,63 29.59 
14 88 71 | 30,12 30,06 30 5269 29,83 29,91 
15 41 66 20,02 30,00 |, 31 50 69 29,20 29.86 
16 S17] 29,86 29,85 | 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MAY 23, To JUNE 20, 1828, INCLUsIVE. 


May 23. W. ELLIOTT, Goawell-road, Middlesex, wine of Wilmslow, Cheshire, cotton spinner, but now of Jersey 
merchant. w. LOWE. Burton-epon- Trent, Staflord- J.uLSW INDELLS Stockport, Cheshire, bookseller and 
shire, ironmonger and nailor. 5S. CARR, Lincoln, printer. Ww. GREY, Newcastle-upou- Tyne, ship and 
corn factor. M. ROBSON, Green-lane. pear Dalston, insurance broker. W. TURNER, Denmark-street, Kins 
Cumberland, common brewer. W. WHARTON, Man- tol, tailor. R. UNDERW OOD, Kidderminster, Wor- 
chester, iron founder, E. BIRD the younver, Carditf, —cestershire, victualler. a. GORDON Manchester, 
Glamorgenshire, iron founder W. SADLER, Stock- = merchant. LD. WYRILL, Methley, Yorkshire, dealer. 
ton, Durham, mercer and draper. A.MYERS, Cutler- J. HYDE, Uffineton, Salop, miller. 
street, Houndeditch, rag merchant. Ww. MILES, Re- June 13. T. BROOKES, Cheltenham, carpenter. D. 
gent-etreet, Oxford-street, Middlesex, apholder. J.L. FLETCHER. Albemarle-street, Westminster. woollen 
SMITH, Ledbury. Herefordshire, cheese factor R.S.  draper. J. KNIBHS, Oxford, innkeeper. H. BEIL, 
ROBINSON, Nottingham, lace manufacturer. Leeds, Yorkshire, victualler. W. ABBOT, Bermond- 

Mayay. J. WILLIAMS. Liandovery, Carmarthenshire, sey-street, Southwark, cordwainer. R. LER, No.7, 
draper. H. HUNT, Brook-street, Grosvenor square, Kinesland-green, Middlesex, bill broker. R. WHEAT. 
Middlesex, drucgist J. JAMES, Cheltenham, vice LEY, Twycross, Leicestershire, victualler,. W. BOOTH, 
tualler. 1. BRIGHTWEN, R. BRIGHTWEN, and I. Liverpool, boot and shoe factor. T. T. METCALFE, 
BRIGHTWEN the younger, Coggeshall, Exsex, brewers. Leeds, Yorkshire. surgeon. A. CAMBRIDGE, Bris 

W.B 


J. GIBBS, Congveet. Kent, miller and timber merchant. tol, and of Prince Edward Island, merchant. 

J. WILKINSON, Sheffield Park, Yorkshire, coal mer- WATKINS, Ardwick, near Manchester, merchant. W 
chant. J. GOODWIN, Sturton, Lincolnshire, farmer. UNDERWOOD, Cowley Mills, Gloucestershire, edge 
J. HARRISON, Manchester, cotton spinner. J. DICK- tool maker. J. VINEY, Bristol, cabinet maker J.M 
INSON, No. §, Church-passage, Guildhall, Lendon, ELGER, Cambridge, baker. J. SALUSBURY, Liver 
woollen warchouseman. T. BAILEY the elder, Quorn- wry tobacco manufacturer. J.TAVERNER, Hudders 
don, Leicestershire, miller. eld, Yorkshire, innkeeper. S.R. FAGG, st. Andrew's 
re go «63. READ, Moant street, Grosvenor-sequare, bill Doctors’ Commons, London, bailder. W. RI- 

. 


Middlesex, plumber, G. B. PRARSB. Ceteston-street, CHARDS, William's court, Great Guildford-strei, 
London, auctioneer. W. WATKINS, Erietel, phileso- Southwark, measure maker. J DAY, late of the Qua 
ical instrument manofacturer. W. HANSLOW the = drant, Regent-strect, Middlesex, woollen draper 
goanger, Abingdon, Berks. grocer. S SNELL, Bristol, June iz. H. BARKER, New Broad-street-court, Lon- 
cov mon carrier, 1.C. SMITH, St. James-street, West- don, wine merchant. M. ROLFE, Mansfield-place, 
minster, bookerller. C. PEARNE, Maidstone, grocer. Kentish Town, Middlesex. victualler. J H SHEAR. 
T. AINSWORTH and P. CORT, Terton and Bradshaw, MAN, No. 28, Park-atreet, Marylebone, Middlesex, sor 
Lancashire, bleachers. geon. W. KIRKPATRICK and J. GADSDEN. Aus 
Jane,. J. JENNER end J.W.SOPPET, Grerk-street, tin Friars, London, dealers in provisions. T.SCRI- 
Scho, Middlesex, linen drapers. J. NIGHTINGALE, VEN, West Cowes, Isle of Wight, hatter. J. BAINES, 
Alsop's place, New-road, Middlesex, and of No.93, Con- Mark-lane, London, wine merchant J. RUDD, Ever- 
duit-street, tailor. R. KEENE, Stroud, Gloucester- ingham. Yorkshire, jobber. J. BARKER, Shrewsbery, 
shire, victuslier. G. STRVENS, Newgate-street, Lon- coffee honse- keeper. J. CANDLER, Wuddersfield, 
dou, silveremith. G. LEWIS, Clerke’s-place, Isling- Yorkshire, grocer. J. ENOCK, Bath, grocer. 1 
ton, straw-hat manufactarer. H. ARKELL, Chariton, NASH, Ipswich, currier and leather seller. J, STACY. 
Gleacestershire, corn dealer. ; High-street, Whitechapel, and Soffolk-street, Steprey, 
Jane 6 W. H. SMITH, Kennington, Surrey, calico  currier. S. PARSONS, Bradford, Wilts, victualler. 
oter. R. JOCK, Oxford street. Middlesex, linen J. SAMMONS and W. L. SAMMONS, Sneinton, Not 
per. S. KINGSFORD, Ember Mill, Thames Ditton, tinghamshire, lace manufacturers. G. STRAFFORD, 
Sarrey, miller. W. DAVIES end A. MORRIS, Craw- Kemp Town, near Brighton, builder. T. PIBE, Pad 
ford-street, Marylebone. liven drapers. W. HAKT, dington-street, Middlesex. stone mason. 
Newington Canseway, Surrey, money scrivener. J June a. J. BURNETT, Stroud, Gloucestershire, ine 


CUFF and H.M. MARLEY. Regent-street, Middiesex, keeper. W. REID, Ball alley, Lombard-street, watch 
milveremths. H. FOULDS, Queen-street, Southwark, maker. R.T.CRUCEFIX, Bouverie-street, Fleet street. 
carventer. J. BROWN, Bankside, Surtey, wharfinger. printer. J DONALDSON, Brighton, Sussex, book 
G HOLBROOK, Bristol, plane maker. D. DAVIES, _ seller. M. ROLFE, — ote he Town, 


Liverpool, woollen draper. H SEGAR, Liverpool, — victualler. J. TILLMAN, Bridport, Dorsetshire. bat: 
factor. E. BIRO the elden, Cardiff, Giamorganshire, ter factor. J. WOODFORD, Melcombe Regis, Der 
tronmonger. ; setshire, ironmonger. T. DICKINSON, Goldsbrovg>, 
June J. VEYSEY, Exeter, linen draper T. Yorkshire, blacksmith. J. SPENCER, Royton, Prest- 
T R, Northampton, boot and shoe maoafacturer wick com Oldbam, Lancashire, cotton spinner. H 
5. DOUGLAS. St. Pew "s Cherch-vard, London, Reading, ROSE, York-strect, Portman-square, merchen 
and Wokingham, silk manufectearer. W.P.LAUDER, MILLIGAN, Woolwich, Kent, brewer. J. BROAD 
Slaane-strert, Middlesex, surgeon W. BOWER, late HURST, Macclesfield. Cheshire, silk manufacturer. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 


AUGUST J. 1s: 





GREAT 


House of Lords, —On the 23rd of June 
several petitions were presented against 
Negro Slavery, which gave rise to an un- 
important debate upon the subject, in 
which Lord Bathurst said, that by ad- 
hering to the present system, there was 
the greatest probability the end sought 
would be accomplished. —On the 24th and 
25th, several bills were passed, but no de- 
bate of moment occurred,—On the 26th, 
the Earl of Darnley put a question to the 
Earlof Aberdeen relative to affairs at Opor- 
to. It appeared that the Prince Regent ot 
Portugal had declared that port in a state 
of effective blockade, and that this blockade 
had been recognized by the British Govern- 
ment. He was utterly at a loss to know, 
after the conduct which Don Miguel had 
pursued—conduct which stamped him with 
the character of a rebel and an usurper— 
he was at a loss, after this conduct, to 
know what right Don Miguel had to 
blockade a port in the deminions of his 
brother and his sovereign ; or what justi- 
fication could be offered by the British 
Government, for recognizing and abetting 
the proceedings of a Prince with whom it 
had thought necessary to suspend all in- 
tercourse.—The Earl of Aberdeen, in re- 
ply, said, he had no hesitation in stating 
that the British Government disapproved 
of the whole of the conduct of Don Mi- 
guel; but he had, in the exercise of the 
authority of the Government deputed to 
him as Regent, instituted a blockade, which 
was effective ; for there would be a dis- 
tinction between such an act and a paper 
blockade, merely declared by parties not 
possessing force to carry it into effect ; and 
as such the British Government was bound 
to notice it. ‘The intelligence of that 
blockade did not come through the British 
Minister, because he could not receive any 
communication from the Government of 
Portugal. But the information was con- 
veyed to the British Government through 
channels which could not be doubted ; and 
they had done no more than their duty to 
the body of British merchants in notifying 
to them that such a blockade actually ex- 
isted; and as it was an effective, not 
merely a paper or boastful blockade, any 
one attempting to violate it would do so at 
his own peril. After the Government had 
officially notified that fact, they could no 
longer be responsible. The blockade of 
Oporto did not involve any approbation of 

August.—VOL, XXIV. NO. XCII, 


BRITAIN. 


the conduct of Don Miguel, which had 
been sufficiently marked by the suspension 
of the functions of our Ambassador at Lis- 
bon.—The Corn Importation Bill was 
passed,—On the 27th no debate of moment 
occurred,—On the 30th, several petitions 
were presented, against the introduction of 
French gloves, from Worcester.—July 1, 
Earl Grey presented a petition from Henry 
Burgess, complaining of the Currenc 
measure in 1826.—On the 3rd, the Scotch 
Promissory Notes Bill was read a second 
time, and several petitions presented,—On 
the 4th, the House went into a committee 
on the Scotch Promissory Notes Bill.—-On 
the 7th, the Irish and Scotch Small Notes 
Bills were passed.—On the 8th, several 
unimportant petitions were presented ; and 
on the 9th, 10th, Lith, and 14th, various 
Bills were forwarded. —On the 15th, 
the Royal Assent was given to forty-seven 
private and public Bills. The Charing- 
Cross Improvement Bill was passed. Lord 
W harncliffe inquired if the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s sentiments respecting the Wool 
Bill were the same as before: his Grace 
replied in the aflirmative.—The Marquess 
of Lansdowne moved for a copy of the 
Grant of Lands belonging to the Crown in 
the parish of Eltham, Kent, with a view 
to the repair of the palace there.—The 
Sale of Game Bill was lost.—On the 16th, 
Lord Holland moved for copies of any do- 
cuments belonging to the Treaty of London 
and our foreign relations, which was ne- 
gatived without a division.—On the 17th, 
the House divided on the Corporation 
Funds Bill, which was lost.—On the 18th, 
Lord Seaford presented a petition from 
certain Scotch slave proprietors, praying 
that a commission might proceed to the 
West Indies, and report on the condition 
of the population, before any measures 
prejudicial to their interests were adopt- 
ed, which was ultimately laid on the table. 
— The Customs’ Regulation Bill was read 
a third time, and passed. 

House of Commons.—On the 23d of 
June, among other petitions, several were 
presented relating to demands on the 
Commissioners for settling claims on 
France, praying relief. It appeared that, 
while just claims were left unsettled, 
250,000/. of the money due to the credi- 
tors had been advanced to build the new 
palace in St. James’s Park, This, Mr. 
M. A. Taylor moved, was a violation of 
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the Constitution. Ministers defended 
their conduct, asserting the sum to have 
been advanced as a loan to the Woods and 
Forests. The House divided; 181 for, 
and 102 against, the motion.—On the 
24th, Lord John Russell inquired whe- 
ther, under the present state of circum. 
stances in Portugal, the British Minister 
had received his instructions to quit that 
capital. Mr. Peel replied, that Govern- 
ment disapproved of the conduct of Don 
Miguel, but it would be inconvenient then 
to state what instructions had been sent 
out. An attempt, by Sir J, Newport, at 
an inquiry into the union of parishes and 
pluralities in Ireland,was negatived, by 59 
to 48.—On the 25th, no business of im- 
portance was transacted.—On the 26th, 
Sir R. Wilson inquired respecting the 
blockade of Oporto, in a similar way to 
Earl Darnley in the Lords, and was re- 
lied to by Mr. Peel to the same effect. 
— petitions were presented; and 
the House went into a Committee on the 
Cider Licences Bill.—-On the 27th, Mi- 
nisters divided against the East Retford 
Disfranchisement Bill, on every motion, 
—OOn the 80th, Sir J. Mackintosh entered 
at some length into the question of the 
recognition of the blockade of Oporto, 
which, he contended, indicated, on the 
part of our Government, an acknowledg- 
ment of the legitimacy of the power that 
had imposed it. Mr. Peel contended, that 
the suspension of the functions of the 
Ambassador at Lisbon was a sufficient in- 
dication of the view taken by the English 
Government of the conduct of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal. He could not, at 
the same time, see the propriety of deny- 
ing to him the title bestowed by his bro- 
ther, without a communication from Don 
Pedro, He proceeded to defend the noti- 
fication of the blockade, and the terms in 
which it was made, by the example of the 
blockade of Napoli di Romania and Chili. 
In answer to some observations of Dr, 
Phillimore, the Right. Hon. Gentleman 
said, if law did not require of the British 
Government to give the notification with- 
out a communication from the Portuguese 
Government, equity did, insomuch as, by 
suspending the functions of our Ambassa- 
dor, we had deprived it of the means of 
making such a communication. Lord Mor- 
thasked,in theeventof a blockade of Lis- 
on by the Juntaof Oporto, would Govern- 
ment act as they had done in regard to the 
blockade of Oporto? Mr. Peel said, it was 
not so easy to answer the Noble Lord's 
question, * I am asked,” said the Right 
Hon. Secretary, ‘‘ what Government would 
be prepared to do in case of a blockade 
which does not exist; and, of course, an 
abstract question is put to me without any 
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peculiar circumstances being stated calcu- 
lated to govern my answer.” The Addi- 
tional Churches Bill was debated, and op- 
posed in every stage, as a most extraordi-. 
nary and oppressive measure. Lord Low. 
ther stated, that a penny in the pound 
would supply funds to get rid of the turn. 
pike gates in the neighbourhood of Lon. 
don, and a bill would next session be 
brought in for that good object—July 1, 
Mr, Stanley moved for a select committee 
to inquire into the case of the Baron de 
Bode, from whom the just compensation 
for the loss of his property had been with- 
held by the Commissioners for settling 
the claims of the French Government, 
Ministers opposed the motion, which was 
lost, 91 being against, and 54 in favour, 
A Committee of the House, to inquire 
into the Supply of Water in London, was 
granted, on the motion of Sir F. Burdett. 
—n the 3d, Mr. Lawley presented a pe- 
tition against that part of the Foreign 
Enlistment Bill which prohibits the ex- 
portation of the manufactures of the coun- 
try, thereby throwing the supply uni- 
formly into the hands of the French or 
Americans. Mr. Peel thought danger 
would acerue from the repeal of the bill. 
Mr. M. Fitzgerald moved for the produc- 
tion of the correspondence between the 
English and Irish Governments at the 
time of the Union: the motion was with- 
drawn.—On the 4th, the Ordnance Esti- 
mates were carried ; and the appointment 
of the Lieutenant-General of the Ord- 
nance, recommended by Mr, Canning's 
Finance Committee as proper to be re- 
duced, was carried by Ministers, in oppo- 
sition to the Committee, by a division of 
204 to 95 !—On the 7th, the Ordnance 
Estimates were again considered.—On the 
8th, the Additional Churches Bill was 
postponed to that day three months. The 
House went into a Committee on the Su- 
perannuation and Allowances Acts. The 
Report of the Committee of Supply was 
brought up. The Report of the Corpora- 
tion Funds Bill was received.—On the 
9th, there was no house.—-On the 10th, 
the Insolvent Debtors (India) Bill, the 
India Criminal Justice Bill, the Militia 
Pay and Clothing Bill, and the Game 
Bill, were read a third time, and passed. 
In the Committee on the Customs Bill, 
Mr. Alderman Thompson moved, as an 
amendment, that thirty per cent. ad va- 
lorem should be levied on silks from the 
East Indies, in lieu of the duties imposed 
by the Bill, which was carried on a divi- 
sion. The remaining clauses were agreed 
to. Sir A. Grant brought up the Report 
on the Savings Banks Bill, which was 
agreed to.—On the motion for the third 
reading of the Corporate Funds Bill, Co- 
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lonel Wilson moved, as an amendment, 
that the Bill should be read a third time 
that day three months, when a division 
took place, and the original motion was 
carried by 35 to 10. The Bill was then 
passed. —On the llth, the East Retford 
Disfranchisement Bill was lost. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
ward the budget. The expenditure for 
1827, exclusive of the Sinking Fund, but 
including the interest of the debt, the mi- 
litary and naval pensions, and permanent 
charges on the consolidated fund, was 
33,339,000/.; other charges made the ex- 
penditure 52,690,637/. The income was 
54,486,657/. For 1828, the estimate of 
income is 53,902,030/. The expenditure 
60,104,522/. leaving a surplus of 3,088,708/. 
as follows :— 

Ordinary Revenue ....... a000sesceeees 50,381,000 


Pensions from the Bank e.ce coe ce veces 3,082,000 
Extraordinaries and Minor Receipts.... 438,000 


Total Revenue eesece eeeeeeeeeeee 53,002 ,000 


Expenditure for 18¢%— 
Interest of Debt and Exchequer Bills .. 28,038,000 
Naval and Military Pensions .......... 1,602,000 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund 2°200,000 





Which would make in round numbers 

about SOCORRO eee eee ee ee ee ee 32,000,000 
The vote tor the Army, Navy, and Mis- 

cellaneous, being a million less than 

1897 Fo. 200. eee ee HRP EEEEHR He ee 18,028,000 
Suodry small items See ee er eeeeeeeeeerere 70,522 


50,104,522 
Which, deducted from the Income, leaves 


a surplus of..... paeeesenasnnee 268 ee» 3,797,508 
From this, however, was to be deducted 

the difference between the advances 

for Public Works and the Sums receiv- 

ed from the Commissioners ..... eseee 700,000 


But there is still left a surplus of........ 3,088,708 

If, however, they compared the positive 
surplus with the sum at which the Sink- 
ing Fund had been maintained, it would 
be found that a deficiency existed amount- 
ing to little short of 3,000,000/. If, then, 
they were to act in strict conformity with 
the law, it would appear, from the state- 
ments he had made, that there were but 
two courses open for him to recommend, 
or for the Committee to adopt, with a 
view to making up that deficiency—either 
by imposing fresh burthens on the people, 
in order to raise the income of the country, 
until it yielded the required surplus ; or 
to follow the course which had been adopt- 
ed in antecedent years, and supply the de- 
ficiency by public loans, and the creation 
of additional funded or unfunded debt. 
With regard to the first alternative, he 
did not think that any one in the country 
would be found to recommend it. Of the 
Sinking Fund he had no hesitation in say- 


ing that he had long felt, and he was very 


Sure that a strong and general feeling 
existed amongst all who had paid attention 
to the subject, that to borrow money in 


time of peace, in order to discharge a for- 
mer debt, was a measure objectionable in 
principle, and a delusion. He proposed, 
therefore, in future only to apply the 
surplus revenue to this object. During 
the last year the consumption of candles 
had encreased four per cent. paper twenty, 
printed goods forty-two, and spirits nine. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman then moved 
the resolution :—* That in the opinion of 
this Committee there shall be issued, to- 
wards making good the supplies granted 
for the service of 1827, the sum of 
3,012,650/. out of the Ways and Means fn 
the Treasury.” Mr, Maberly considered 
the statement of the Right Hon, Gentle- 
man highly satisfactory ; and was happy 
to find he had boldly admitted the delu- 
sion of the Sinking Fund, and at the same 
time stated his readiness to place it on a 
different footing. Mr. Hume coincided in 
the feelings of the Hon. Member for 
Abingdon, and should move at some future 
day for a statement of the Sinking Fund, 
that the country might know the great 
injury sustained by its adoption, The 
Resolution was agreed to. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer then moved, that 
towards making good the Supply grant- 
ed to his Majesty for 1828, there be 
taken 6,190,000/. out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
grant was agreed to. It was also agreed 
that the sum of 1,646,800/. be raised by 
Exchequer Bills for the service of the pre- 
sent year, The House then resumed. 
On the motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the House went into a Com- 
mittee on the National Debt Act, and 
moved—** That it is the opinion of the 
Committee, that, in lieu of the sum of 
5,000,000/. issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain and Ireland to- 
wards the discharge of the National Debt, 
there shall be issued out of the Exchequer 
to the Commissioners for the National 
Debt such sums as shall amount to 
3,000,000/. Aftersome discussion between 
Mr. Maberly, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr, Thompson, and Mr. Herries, 
Mr. Hume moved to amend the proposi- 
tion, by adding, * Provided there should 
be a surplus revenue in the year to that 
amount.”’ The question being put, the 
Amendment was negatived without a di- 
vision, and the resolution agreed to. 
On the 12th, no business of moment was 
transacted.—On the 14th, various peti- 
tions were presented, and the House went 
into a Committee on the Custom Duties 
Bill.—On the 15th, Mr. F. Buxton moved, 
that an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, representing that that House 
felt great satisfaction at the original inha- 
bitants of Southern Africa having homes, 
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having always been treated by this coun- 
try as a free ‘people, and humbly request- 
ing that his Majesty would be pleased 
to give directions to his Government at 
the Cape of Good Hope, that Hotten- 
tots and Bushmen in that Colony should 
be treated, with respect to their liberty, in 
the same manner as the British and Dutch 
settlers ; and also humbly yg. that 
a copy of the Memorial of the London 
Missionary Society upon the subject, 
might be laid: before that House. Order- 
ed. Sir James Mackintosh, in presenting 
a petition of a number of British claimants 
upon Spain, who were aggrieved to the 
amount of three millions sterling, stated 
his intention to propose an address to his 
Majesty onthe subject. The arrangement 
made for the settlement of these claims 
had not been made good, though sanctioned 
by the Convention of 1823 ; and he thought 
some formal proceeding indicative of the 
sense of Parliament should be recorded. 
Mr. Secretary Peel thought there was at 
the present moment a greater prospect of 
an amicable and final settlement of these 
claims than at any former period. Repre- 
sentations had been made to the Court of 
Spain, and he trusted that Court would 
feel its honour so deeply engaged in the 
transaction, that no longer delay would 
take place. The motion was finally with- 
drawn. A petition was presented on the 
16th, by certain electors of Clare, against 
the return of Mr. O'Connell, but with- 
drawn ultimately —On the 17th, various 


FOREIGN 

France continues steadily proceeding on 
the road of constitutional liberty. With 
the flourishing state of her manufactures 
and agriculture, and her public debt so 
small, she must soon reach a height 
of prosperity she has never before at- 
tained. The discussion on the law of the 
press, which gives it perfect freedom, has 
been carried through the Chambers by a 
triumphant majority of 266 to 116. 

Don Miguel has usurped the Throne of 
Portugal, as all who knew any thing of 
his character, and that of his mother, were 
well aware he would do, on his arrival in 
Lisbon. He has overturned the Constitu- 
tion, while its defenders, for want of lead- 
ers of ability, and a prompt movement up- 
on Lisbon, have been miserably dispersed. 
The great nations of Europe pretend to be 
offended at this usurpation of the rights 
of Don Pedro, but in reality, as the ag- 
gression proceeds from one legitimately 
born, their anger is perhaps only a coyness 
assumed to keep up appearances. Had the 
usurper been a man of virtue and talent, 


really called to the crown by the people, 


, 


petitions were presented, one by Mr. O 
Cave, against the Corporation of Leicester, 
which produced rough words between the 
Hon. Gentleman and Mr. Peel, for which 
the Speaker called on him to explain.— 
(in the 18th, Mr. S. Rice alluded to the 
fearful state of Ireland. Mr, Grant pre- 
sented a petition respecting the silk trade. 
Mr. Huskisson alluded to the American 
tariff, and recommended measures caleu- 
lated to meet its objects in our commercial 
intercourse with that country. 

Mr. O’Connell, the Catholic leader, has 
been returned to Parliament for the coun- 
ty of Clare, by a majority of more than a 
thousand over Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. 

The Revenue returns for the last quar- 
ter are prosperous, as the following ac- 
count will show :— 


— — — — — 





Qrs. ended July 5, 
127. 108. Incr. | Deer. 
j 





| — 
Customs..! 3,911,304 3951221} 30,897) 
Excise....| 4.288,800) 4,003,867) 115.C61)........ 
Stamys we.) 1,504,721) 1,680,325) 104.604. 
Post Office 331,000 336 OOO 5,000 ° 
Taxes ....| 1.922.083! 1,087531| 64548) _00 0” 
Miscellan. | 147 093) 130 7B. jteeseeee 10,311 


eee tere 





| } 
Total! 12,045,007| 12,364,721; 329,040! 10,311 
| 





Deduct Decrease ...... ecoe!] 20,311 








Increase on the Quarter.... SIE TSP! -coveeee 


— 





The increase on the year amounts to 
1,274,651/. Except in ‘the Post-Ofiice, 
there is an increase in every department. 


STAT ES. 


from their own order, then, indeed, there 
might be lasting indignation, and active 
interference. It is only where the inali- 
enable rights of the people are asserted, 
that the Governments of Europe interfere 
with the internal affairs of nations for the 
sole benefit of legitimacy. 

Russia is rapidly proceeding from con- 
quest to conquest, and ere now, must be 
before the walls of Constantinople, if uo 
unexpected check delays her march. The 
lovers of Turkey and its despotism may 
now tremble when our * ancient ally” is 
tottering. For our own parts, we shall 
feel no regret at these barbarian “allies” 
being expelled from Europe. The cause 
of reason and humanity all over the world, 
is infinitely preferable in its accomplish- 
ment, to the gratification of the petty jea- 
lousies of nations. Itcan hardly be expected 
that Russia, with a just cause on her side, 
which she has not heretofore had in her 
wars with the Porte, will be fool enough to 
suffer the bullyings of England or France 
to withhold her arm from inflicting ample 
punishment on her barbarian foes, 
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CRITICAL 


On the Curative Influence of the South- 
ern Coast of England. By William Har- 
wood, M.D. 


Although works on medical, like those on legal 
subjects, are not commonly calculated to excite 
much general interest, yet we have been unusually 
pleased, and agreeably surprised, by the perusal 
of the present volume. This publication, which, 
in the words of its author, is intended to convey 
 yseful information to the invalid, who may seek 
the soothing and healthful influence afforded by 
the various picturesque and sheltered parts of the 
Southern Coast,” has fully effected this desirable 
object, by the valuable and interesting practical 
observations which it contains, relative to those 
subjects which the author has deemed most wor- 
thy of the attention of the invalid, Being ad- 
dressed to the general reader, the style is perspi- 
cuous and intelligible, and the advantages which 
the work proposes to develope, are, we think, 
very satisfactorily demonstrated. 

The first part treats of the temperature of 
coast situations, and of that of the sea; the mean 
temperature of the latter, during the colder pe- 
riods of the year, being higher than that of the 
atmosphere. Several interesting illustrations of 
this fact are given, and one example occurs in 
which the temperature of the sea on the Hast. 
ings Coast, ranged during the late mild winter 
10 degrees higher than that of the air. 

Dr. H. then shows the important influence 
which this circumstance exerts, in equalizing and 
modifying the atmospheric temperature of coast 
situations, particularly those which possess a 
southern aspect, and are sheltered from the colder 
winds of the north and east, such situations be- 
ing proved to have a greater equability in tempe-. 
rature than is elsewhere to be found in these la- 
titudes. Examples are also adduced of the dif- 
ference in the mean temperature during the cold- 
er months, in parts more or less affected by that 
of the ocean ; and an explanation is offered of the 
causes which operate to support the higher tem- 
perature of the sea. 

The next portion of the work relates more par- 
ticularly to the Hastings coast, and we have an 
enumeration of those circumstances, which the 
author conceives have conferred on it its well- 
known reputation as a place of winter resort for 
invalids; arising from the mildness of its climate, 
its sheltered situation, the nature of its soil, and 
the character of the surrounding country. 

In speaking of the injurious tendency of parti. 
cular winds, Dr. Harwood remarks :— 

* As unfortunately in nu country in Europe are 
the pernicious effects of these winds more fre- 
quently experienced than in our own, it becomes 
of the utmost importance tu observe, that such is 
the peculiar position of Hastings, that a consider- 
able portion of it is most securely sheltered, by its 
natural bulwarks, from the searching and pene- 
trating agency of these hostile winds. The more 
genial winds, on the contrary, which can alone 
visit these sheltered situations, are those which 
blow from the south, west, and south-west, 
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During the winter season they often prevail many 
days or even weeks toge*her, sometimes very 
powerfully, and usually waft to our shores a very 
sensible increase of temperature. 

* And it would be an injustice to Hastings, to 
omit also to notice its very superior suitableness 
for the employment of exercise in the open air, 
on the part of invalids, during those mouths 
which are usually the most cold and severe. 
This arises from the peculiar situation of the pa- 
rade, which is screened from the before-men- 
tioned winds, and the existence ofa carriage-road, 
in a more especial manner adapted for this pur- 
pose, than any other with which Lam acquainted 
on the south coast. This road is situated on the 
weat side of the town, and is scarcely less shelter. 
ed than the town itself, beneath the surfaces of 
the cliffs extending along the coast, which during 
the whole day reflect every feeble ray of the sun, 
To this advantage [ am convinced that the atten. 
tion of invalids cannot be too particularly direct- 
ed, as there are so few chronic states of disease 
in which the regular employment of exercise is 
not of the highest importance, while there are so 
few situations in which it can be had recourse to, 
at almost any period of the year, under circum- 
stances ev favourable.” 

The author he also furnished us with a table 
of the temperature of Hastings during the four 
last winter months, viz. November, December, 
January, and February, from which register he 
observes :-— 

“It will be seen, that the coldest month 
we have experienced was February, which not. 
withstanding, I find, gives us a mean temperature 
of about 44°, a striking example of the mildness of 
the late winter. A register of the same month in 
the year 1826, taken at Hastings, gives as the mean 
43° 5; but even this is perhaps rather higher than 
the coldest month generally. Baron Humboldt 
makes the mean of the coldest month in Edin. 
burgh 88° 3; in Paris 35°1; and in Rome 42¢ ], 
If, therefore, either of the former could be consi- 
dered as a fair average, our winter mean tempera- 
ture on the southern coast would prove higher 
than even that of Rome.” 

In speaking of the effects of a cold and dry 
state of the atmosphere, Dr. H. remarks that 

‘The diseases to which it chiefly predisposes 
are inflammatory affections ; and it is more espe- 
cially productive of rheumatism, coughs, catar- 
rhal fevers, and inflammatory disorders of the 
lungs and chest; all which are therefore more fre. 
quently met with in high elevations than in the 
valleys. In such diseases, therefore, this kind of 
atmosphere becomes pernicious, not only by the 
cold constricting the substance, and superficial 
vessels of the body, but by the irritation produced 
by its immediate contatt with the vessels of the 
lungs; and, by the same operation, from its pow- 
er of quickening the circulation through them; 
as the respective velocities of any fluid are in- 
versely as the capacities of the canals through 
which it is propelled, 

“There is, however, another cause, which 
usually rendere such a state of the atmosphere 
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injurious to persons much debilitated by disease ; 
for, as their afflictions incapacitate them from 
taking a sufficient degree of bodily exercise, the 
constricting force of the external cold becomes 
superior to the enfeebled power of the circula- 
tion; and that of the exhalents on the surface, 
and the active functions of the latter, which are 
so conducive to health, become checked by the 
torpor thus induced, whence the whole frame 
necessarily sympathizes in the derangement. 

** An atmospherc, however, which is very cold 
and moist, is far more generally prejudicial to 
invalids than the former; forsuch a state of the 
air, so far from imparting appreciable advantages, 
is constantly succeeded by a great variety of dis- 
ease. I have already observed, that the pre- 
judicial influence of a cold and dry atmosphere 
on a debilitated system, although arising, in 
some degree, from the absolute abstraction of 
heat by contact, is chiefly communicated through 
the medium of its exhalent arteries, which, by 
the tovpor they undergo, lose much of their 
energy, and consequently suffer a material dimi- 
nution in the quantity of their secretion. 

* When, however, cold is united with great 
humidity, a double cause operates in the produc. 
tion of this same result; for, as the atmosphere 
can only sustain a certain portion of moisture in 
solution, or mechanical union, the slowness of its 
absorption of humidity is necessarily in propor- 
tion to the quantity it has already acquired, A 
diminished or suppressed action, therefore, of 
the exhelent vessels of the skin, becomes here a 
still more certain result than in the former case, 
and more especially where bodily exercise cannot 
be enjoyed. 

**Suchan atmosphere then, even on those who 
are naturally healthy, if it long prevail, can scarce. 
ly fail to be productive of more or less derange- 
ment of the bodily functions; which derangement 
is generally evinced by depression of spirits, in- 
disposition to exertion, and most commonly, a 
sympathetic torpor and inactivity in the diges- 
tive function in its general sense; with vitiated 
or impaired secretions of the liver, and other 
glands.” 

In discussing the peculiar advantages of a sea 
atmosphere, we find it stated that an atmosphere 
which “ combines moderate warmth with a slight 
degree of moisture, is in the generality of diseases, 
perbaps, more conducive to improvement than 
any other:” in support of which opinion it is 
added, “ That a certain degree of moisture is ne- 
cessary to constitute a healthy and restorative 
atmosphere, is evident, from a consideration of 
the deleterious effects of one without it ; for air 
comparatively destitute of moisture cannot be 
breathed with ease or impunity, whether it be 
warm or cold; when any degree of irritability 
exists within the lungs, such an air generally be- 
comes insupportable, and, when united with much 
heat, is to all productive of great oppression and 
uneasiness, as is experienced by those whose oc- 
cupations expose them to its influence ; while, 
on the contrary, if humidity be added to it, such 
impressions are speedily removed, It is there- 
fore a common practice among such as are ex- 
posed to air greatly heated, by means of stoves, 
to have recourse to steaming the apartments. 

“From such considerations then may be, I 
think, deduced the guperior advantages which are 
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afforded in many diseases by a sea atmosphere 
little subject to these extremes,—advantages aris. 
ing, not more from the absence of the irritation 
they occasion to the lungs, than from its health. 
ful influence on the exhalents of the external sur. 
face of the body 5 on which it tends to constantly 
keep up a gentle action, while it does not too ra. 
pidly deprive them of their fiuids, or the body of 
its heat, 

If, however, we consider the before-mention. 
ed properties of sea air, and the comparatively 
slow degrees by which changes in its tempera. 
ture are necessarily Communicated, these will, | 
think, in a great measure explain the benefits 
which are usually imparted by it. One quality of 
Vast importance to its salubrity is doubtiess its 
constant agitation; by this means it affords to 
us, at each inspiration, a regular supply for our 
demands, pure and uncontaminated by noxious 
effluvia.” 

The two or three succeeding chapters comprise 
observations on warm and cold sea-bathing, its 
general effects on the constitution, and the cir- 
cumstances which render it inadmissible—sub- 
jects which have been so frequently enlarged upon 
as to constitute the least peculiar or prominent 
portion of the work. Dr. Harwood then pro- 
ceeds ** to the consideration of some of the dis. 
eases, in which the advantages attending a coast 
residence are more decidedly capable of demon. 
stration: my object and endeavour,” he observes, 
** being to present to the invalid, or general 
reader chiefly, such a view of the nature and 
causes of these complaints, as may assist in ena- 
bling him reasonably to estimate the value of 
those natural curative means, which a sheltered 
coast is capable of affording.” 

This second part of the book, which occupies 
about two hundred and forty pages, consists of 
observations on indigestion and hy pochondriasis, 
rheumatism, gout, consumption, and other dis- 
eases of the chest, diseases of the liver, the effects 
of mercurial medicines, loss of blood, and other 
causes of debility, scrofula, and many of the 
diseases incident to children, It would be great 
injustice to Dr, H. were we to withhold our un- 
qualified approbation of the practical remarks 
which are dispersed throughout this part of the 
work, and of the able manner in which these im- 
portant subjects have been treated, the execution 
being such as to render the whole of the highest 
value to those who periodically seek the various 
parts of our southern shore for the healthful in- 
fluence which they are capable of imparting. 


Journal of a Voyage to Pern: a Pas- 
sage across the Cordillera of the Andes, 
in the year 1827, performed on foot in 
the snow; and aJourney across the Pam- 
pas. By Lieut. Charles Brand, R. N. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


The route pursued by Lieut. Brand, in the 
Journey of which he has given so instructive and 
interesting a narrative, is, we believe, nearly the 
same as that taken by Capt. Head, Capt. An- 
drews, and others who have visited Chili, Peru, and 
Buenos Ayres, since the opening of Spanish Ame- 
rica to British capital and enterprise. The ob- 
jects described are the same; but they were seen 
at a more recent period, and under very different 
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circumstances. The work, therefore, is not only 
esserttially new, but it contains much of useful 
information, with scenes and descriptions as di- 
versified and entertaining as they are instructive. 
Our author left England on the 23d of April 1827, 
and returned on the 7th of April of the succeed- 
ing year. In this interval, he was forty-five days 
sailing to, and forty-eight in returning from, Rio 
de Janeiro; and the intermediate period was most 
actively and usefully spent in travelling from this 
latter city over the Banda Oriental to Buenos 
Ayres, and thence over-land, through San Luis 
and Mendoza, and over the Cordillera tu the ca- 
pital of Chili, From Valparaiso Mr. Brand sailed 
to Lima; and, after a short residence in that 
city, re-embarked for the former place, whence 
he returned to England by the route which he 
had before pursued. 

Passing the wild plaine between Buenos Ayres 
and the Cordillera, is rather flying than travel- 
ling, with the addition of dislocated bones, an 
unsatisfied stomach, unsheltered sleep, myriads 
of vermin, and a mind perplexed with doubt whe- 
ther you are more in danger of losing your life 
from the robber’s pistol, or by being thrown out 
of the rough jolting carts which are used for tra- 
velling in this most uncivilized country. ‘“ The 
method of harnessing the horses is by a long 
piece of hide rope, with a toggle at the end, 
which is put through a ring in the saddle, so that 
the horse draws entirely on one side, and by the 
girth; but has the convenience of being let go at 
a moment’s notice, should he become restive and 
unmansgeable, which is frequently the case.” 
These wild horses are lashed and goaded till their 
sides stream with blood ; and the dexterity with 
which the Peons guide them is astonishing. These 
Peons are almost always on horseback; and yet 
we find at one place that the chief amusement on 
‘Bunday is horse-racing. This is about parallel 
to a twopenny postman’s amusing himself on 
Sunday by walking the streets, or a tailor by sit- 
ting cross-legged. In the Banda Oriental * vul- 
tures were very numerous: one sat perched on 
the back of an unfortunate horse, absolutely eat- 
ing the live flesh: this is a frequent occurrence 
when they have sore backs.” Of their wonderful 
dexterity in using the lasso, that most potent of 
all substitutes for the rifle, we have frequent in- 
stances. ‘* The marking of the young and wild 
horses forms quite a ceremony in South America ; 
the same as our sheep-shearing in England. They 
are all driven into the corral, which is repaired 
for the purpose. On the entrance being guarded 
by two Peons, several enter with their lassos, 
which they keep whirling round their heads to 
frighten the animals and make them gallop round 
(for they never throw while a horse is still); and 
while the animal is at full speed, they throw at 
the fore legs, which instantly brings him to the 
ground, head over heels, with amazing force. 
Without giving him time to rise, a Peon jumps 
upon his neck, holds him fast by the ears, whilst 
ancther applies the red-hot iron.’ Our aathor 
chased what may be termed the flying deer. “1 
sometimes amused myself hunting these beauti- 
fal animals, and found, after along chace, I could 
generally come up with them. Not so with the 
ostriches ; they would march away with the great- 
est apparent ease from a horse at full speed.” We 
suspect that cockney gentlemen, or even York- 


shire jockeys, would cut but sorry figures on these 
wild horses. 

The passage of the Andes in winter is truly ter. 
rific, and the author does justice to the subject. 
The description is necessarily too long for us to 
avail ourselves of its interest. Numerous dead 
bodies of men and of mules are found in the moun. 
tains. ‘* Sume of these,” a traveller observes, 
**seem as if they had not been above a week 
dead ; but if you handled them, they proved as 
dry and light as a sponge, or piece of cork.” From 
the state of the atmosphere, our author found his 
clothes to give out electric sparks on being touch- 
ed. Not only the Peons are lost in these drifts 
and falls of snow, but the natural sagacity and 
surefootedness of the mules avail them nothing, 
and they are frequently precipitated down these 
tremendous descents, or swept away in the fu. 
rious torrents. On one occasion five of these 
poor animals lost their lives. The cold was in- 
tense, often 14 or 15 degrees below zero; and a 
Peon lost two of his toes, and another, one of his 
fingers. One Peon, who had lost all his toes, de- 
scribed them “ as having dropped off without 
feeling.” The mode of descending these snow 
mountains is thus described:—* ] stood and 
gazed with wonder, scarcely believing it pos- 
sible they would attempt it. However, the 
loads were cast off, and away they flew, tum- 
bling and sliding, like lightning. Our beds went 
into the river, and were soon swept out of sight. 
Then the Peons, laying themselves flat on their 
backs, with their arms and legs extended, to my 
utter amazement flew down, one after the other, 
with the swiftness of arrows, guiding themselves 
clear of the river, although going down with such 
velocity: one turned and rolled once or twice 
head over heels, then round and round like a ball, 
till he reached the bottom without the slightest 
injury, But the poor mules are often dreadfully 
lacerated against the rocks. On one occasion, 
** the horse plunged nobly into the foaming tor- 
rent, and was almost instantaneously swept off 
his legs; man and horse rolled for a moment over 
together, when, in an instant, no less than three 
lassos were round the man’s neck. Incredible 
as it may appear, being afraid to pull, the Peons 
slacked them, and he canted heels up, when, 
with astonishing precision, two more caught him, 
and he was dragged to the shore almost lifeless. 
The horse was also lassoed and dragged to the 
shore, without receiving any apparent injury— 
Although the man lay on the rocks without signs 
of life, it appeared to be only a source of amuse- 
ment to the Peons.” So much for a winter jour- 
ney over the Andes. But our short extracts give 
only a faint idea of the sublime scenery, or of 
the perilous passage over these muuntains: we 
must refer to the work itself, 

At Rio de Janeiro, “ the interior of the (Opera) 
house is very elegant, consisting of four tiers of 
boxes on each side of the Emperor's, which occu- 
pies the whole front of the theatre, excepting 
four small boxes just above it. The grand en- 
trance to the pit is underneath it; and it was cer- 
tainly most superbly fitted with chandeliers, pier 
glasses, tables, chairs, &c. having al! the appear- 
ance of an elegant drawing-room ; and being quite 
open in front, with the exception of a light gilt 
railing, they were quite exposed to the full view 
of the audience. Whenever the curtain dropped, 
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the audience stood up, out of respect to the Em- 
peror, those in the pit facing him, at which time 
he would always rise, and come forward with the 
little Queen and child. He wore a plain blue 
coat, without star or mark of distinction of any 
sort, with white trowsers and shoes: and but for 
the gentlemen in waiting never sitting down or 
coming forward, it was impossible to distinguish 
one from the other, The weather being very 
warm, he used a plain white fan, which, by the 
by, is customary among the gentlemen of South 
America, The Queen (betrothed to Dun Miguel) 
is a very pretty little girl, with flaxen hair, and 
remarkably fair, The pretty Infanta was the 
gayest of them all, being dressed just lke an 
English child of the same age. The Emperor is 
a handsome young man, about thirty, with dark 
hair and large whiskers. He was talking pro. 
iniscuously with the ladies and gentlemen in the 
boxes, end they appeared to be very familiar with 
him. He is frequently to be seen driving about 
the town in his tilbury, or riding on horseback, 
in plain clothes, with only one servant. He isan 
active man, being up every morning at five, At 
six he may always be seen publicly bathing 
amongst the town people,” &c. Notwithstanding 
these popular manners, an Emperor and an ope- 
ra house at Rio de Janeiro, where there are no 
des@urre class, no hereditary renk, or any of the 
elements of royalty, must surely stand on a very 
slippery foundation, 


The Bride; a Drama, in Three Acts. 
By Joanna Baillie. 8vo. 


A new play, from the pen of Joanna Baillie, is 
an event of no emall importance in the annals of 
our dramatic literature, Among living writers 
who have cultivated the best English style of 
dramatic composition, namely, that which was 
practised in the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
James, Miss Baillie occupies the foremust place. 
In forming her manner, however, on that of the 
old dramatists, she has not, like some modern 
imitators, blindly adopted the incongruities, con- 
ceits, absurdities, and miserable buffooneries, 
which occasionally deform what, in other re. 
spects, is nearly perfect; but, taking advantage 
of modern taste and of the principle of sclection, 
she has emulated only the strength and idiomatic 
freedom of diction, the truth, the strenuous sim. 
plicity and the fervid passion of the fathers of 
our native drama; and the applause of the heads 
and hearts of her contemporaries has followed her 
works. 

The scene of the drama before us is laid in the 
Island of Ceylon—a country not so well known 
here as it ought to be, and never before, to our 
knowledge, made the locality of a play in the 
English tongue. In spite of our East Indian 
possessions, the people of this country, even those 
in power, know less of Oriental manners and 
forms of religious and civil government than of 
those of any other part of the globe ; and it has 
followed, from this comparative ignorance, that 
less has been done in the way of ameliorating and 
improving the condition of the natives of the 
East than might have been accomplished had we 
devoted ourselves patiently to the study of their 
modes of life, their literature, and even of their 
very prejudices. Among their customs, there is 
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one especially, from which, had our Governmen; 
in India chosen to take advantage of it, the great. 
est practical good might have resulted, not only 
to the natives, but to ourselves as far as our 
Oriental dominion is concermd, We allude ty 
the universal fondness of the people tor dramatic 
exhibitions, Itis through this popular medium 
that instruction of every kind, moral, religious, 
and political, has been conveyed by Hindoo Sages 
to the multitude; and there are, at this very day, 
plays extant in Sanscritand other of the Eastern 
languages which are known to be from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand years old. Here is an 
agency opened to us in the way of religious con. 
version and political and social improvement, of 
which it is surprising that we should not have 
availed ourselves; but though Eng‘ish rulers in 
the East have been so apathetic in this particular, 
the more inquisitive Jesuits, when they were in 
the country, immediately perceived and took ad. 
vantage of this peculiar and popular mode of in- 
struction, and procured religious dramas to be 
translated into several of the languages of India, 
which were represented with considerable benefit 
to their cause. We should not omit, however, 
to state that, though our politicians have remain. 
ed indifferent to the employment of this powerful 
agency for the dissemination of moral aud religi. 
vus instruction, Bishop Heber, in his lately pub. 
lished journal, strongly recommends the use of 
dramatic representations. 

It would appear that this passion for theatrical 
performances is as strong in Ceylon as in other 
parts of India. Sir Alexander Johnston, tie late 
President of his Majesty’s Council in Ceylon, after 
abolishing domestic slavery in the Island, quelling 
the religious feuds of the settlers, conferring upon 
the natives the inestimable benefit of trial by 
jury, and establishing other great and permanent 
public advantages which will cause his name to 
be long remembered in the country with blessing 
and honour, caused sume English plays of good 
moral tendency to be rendered in the Cingalese 
tongue, the representations of which were, we 
understand, cordially received by the natives. He 
also formed the idea of preparing a series of other 
dramas for the same good purpose; and it is at 
the express instigation of this liberal and enlight- 
ened gentleman that the drama now before us has 
been written, with a view of course to its transla- 
tion and performance in Ceylon. 

The virtues suught to be inculcated by the dis- 
tinguished authoress are the great Cliristian prin- 
ciples of forgiveness of injuries, conjugal fidelity, 
and filial piety 5 and that these plain and practical 
injunctions should not be weakened or suspect- 
ed in the eyes of the natives, by being formally 
preached to them by a professional priest, Miss 
Bulhe bas wisely conveyed them through the ex- 
ample and mild remonstrance and obvious demon. 
stration of a Spanish layman (cone of ber chief 
characters), who, in his capacity of physician, 
had won the love and confidence of the people. 

With the praiseworthy object which we have 
endeavoured to indicate, Miss Baillie has coa- 
structed a drama which, in interest of fable and 
felicity of language, is, at least, equal to those ad- 
mirable works which have procured for their au- 
thoress such lasting praise, It we were to make 
any objection to the structure of the play before 
us, it would be, that the too free use of pvetical 
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ornament not only detracts from the appearance 
of the general truth of the dialogue, but is likely, 
we should fear, to be unintelligible to the audience 
for whose edification the work is ultimately de- 
signed; though we have been assured that the 
Ceylonese are addicted to pvetical figures of 
speech, and even to mystical reveries. At first, 
too, it struck us, that the customs and scenery 
introduced by the poetess into her play, were more 
European than Asiatic in their character; but we 
have since been told by a gentleman long resident 
in Ceylon, that they are quite en costume with the 
subject. 

Our remarks, considering our narrow limits, 
have already extended too far to admit of our giv. 
ing any description of the fable of ** The Bride,” 
or any specimen of its poetry and pathos. In de- 
fault of this, we must content ourselves with cor. 
dially recommending the play itself to our read- 
ers. 


Deafness; its Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure. By John Stevenson, Esq. ; Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons ; Lec- 
turer on the Structure, Economy, and 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear; and Surgeon, 
Oculist, and Aurist Extraordinary to his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence. 
small 8vo. 


It is a leading feature of Mr. Stevenson’s work, 
that it communicates the numerous and valuable 
medical and physivlogical facts which it contains, 
in astyle familiar to the general reader, and such, 
therefore, as are of a kind to enable the patient 
to understand—first, the structure and economy 
of his own ears ; secondly, the description of 
their healthy state ; thirdly, the various diseases 
to which they are liable; fourthly, the symptoms 
of each particular disease; and, fifthly, the gene. 
ral nature of the respective plansuf cure. Upon 
the other hand, it is also characteristic of this 
little volume, that the medical reader may, with 
equal confidence, expect to find in it a very con- 
siderable number of new and important facts. 

As to the various diseases to which the human 
car is liable, the non-medical reader more espe- 
Cially will be surprised at their number, seizing, 
as they occasionally do, upon all the various parts 
of the intricate and delicate organ which is their 
seat; some dependent upon individual and native 
constitution ; some upon defective organization ; 
some upon the state of the general health; and 
some upon local injury, either mechanical, as 
blows, or the introduction of foreign substances ; 
or from cold or other causes, Among accidental 
sources of mischief, productive of deafness, none, 
of course, are more worthy of the attention of 
the general reader, than those which belong to 
common, but injurious practices or personal ha- 
bits, several of which are here pointed out and 
explained with equal novelty and perspicuity. 

The early part of the volume elucidates, ina 
very interesting manner, the nature of the aural 
function, and the anatomical adaptation of the 
several parts of the ear to the important purposes 
for which it is formed ; and the entire work, whe- 
ther we advert to the philosuphical, anatomical, 
or medicinal portions of it, or to the invaluable 
cautions which it suggests, for the preservation of 
an ear naturally healthful, has the strongest claims 
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to universal perusal, or to the reading of all de. 
scriptions of persons, young and old, and even pro- 
fessional as well as unprofessional. For the sake 
of the rising offspring, it should have a place in 
every family library. This work is dedicated, by 
permission, to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, to whom Mr. Stevenson has been ap- 
pointed Surgeon, Oculist, and Aurist Extraordi. 
nary. 

We might advert to Mr, Stevenson's observa- 
tions on ear ache, and on some other of the 
morbid affections of the ear, peculiarly frequent 
in early life, and which must contribute, along 
with its moderate size and price, to ensure to the 
volume that place in family libraries, to which 
we have just recommended it: but, passing over 
these, and over many other popular topics, con. 
nected with existing fashions and modes of life, 
and which are supposed, by Mr. Stevenson, to 
add to the frequency of deafness; we content 
ourselves with extracting, more especially for the 
consideration ef the professional reader, the fol- 
lowing valuable distinction, as to the swelling of 
the posterior and anterior lobes of the tonsils re- 
spectively, 

* Of all the causes of the obstruction of the 
Eustachian trumpet, the enlargement of the ton. 
sils may be esteemed the most frequent. Until 
experience taught me the following practical fact, 
I was often puzzled and surprised to find these 
glands the sole cause of deafness, which, on a 
cursory examination, did not appear, by any vi. 
sible tumefaction, capable of closing the mouth 
of the Eustachian tube. I recollect being exceed. 
ingly astonished by a patient who came from 
Birmingham to consult me on the state of his 
tonsils, which were so amazingly swollen that they 
projected into, and appeared to occupy complete. 
ly, the back part of his mouth, rendering his 
speech scarcely intelligible, and his breath. 
ing equally difficult and distressing, notwith- 
standing which his hearing remained unaffected.” 

After these remarks, Mr. 8S. proceeds to explain 
thatit is only when the posterior part of the 
glands is enlarged, so as to press upon, and shut 
up, the mouth of the Eustachian tube, that deaf- 
ness is occasioned; and also to show the use of 
the secretions of the tonsils in the process of 
swallowing ; and the consequent derangements 
and loss of health—particularly cases of children 
—which often arise from the swelling of the ton. 
sils, (commonly called the almonds of the ear,) 
and their consequent excessive secretion, 

In this example, hastily selected, we have, 
perhaps, shown enough to satisfy the reader of 
the valuable and practical nature of the contents 
of Mr. Stevensun’s work on Deafness. 


Our Village: Country Stories, Scenes, 
Characters, &c. &c. By Mary Russell. 
Mitford. Vol. III. 8vo. 


The two preceding volumes of this series of 
sketches by Miss Mitford, are familiar to the pub. 
lic, and there is no difference of style or compo- 
sition in the present number to require an elabo- 
rate criticism. In this voloame Miss Mitford ex. 
cites a lively interest in the reader, and produces 
a continued, pleasing, and even strong effect, with 
the most simple, and, in some cases, common- 
place materials. Her powers consist in a chaste 
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colouring, and in the good keeping of all the parts 
of the composition. Her simplicity may some. 
times approximate to the jejune, and there is a 
want of deeper shades to create variety and excite 
emotion; but notwithstanding these defects, the 
reader is charmed with the serenity, the cheerful. 
ness, the sunshine of the mind, We can bestow 
upon this volume the praise awarded to our most 
celebrated novelist, that the scenes and charac- 
ters, though perfectly natural, could never be 
found in existence; and that in laying down the 
work, the reader would wish and expect to find 
such characters and scenes in every county of 
England, until s dull and strict reflection upon so. 
ber realities should dissipate his delusion. This 
volume consists of twenty-four sketches, of which 
those entitled ** Grace Neville,” ** Jessy Lucas,” 
** Hay-carrying,” “ The Chalk Pit,” and several 
others, are remarkably happy, We dwell upon 
these Country Stories with pleasure, and recom. 
mend the volume to the public as a source of im. 
provement and delight; for we are convinced that 
an inhabitant of any village or country town, 
fraught with the amiable spirit which pervades 
these tales, would do infinitely more towards vir- 
twe and happiness than a legion of those ascetic 
intermeddiers among the poor, with whose pro. 
ceedings the public are perpetually nauseated, 
We have not, in this volume, the terse, satirical 
moralization of the inimitable Miss Edgeworth ; 
nor the accurate, minute details of Crabbe; nor 
the deep, though somewhat garrulous pathos of 
Mrs.Opie: but for the selection of incidents and 
circumstances, for sketches of persons and dispo- 
sitions, and for antithetical descriptions of habits 
and manners, Miss Mitford’s volume may bear 
any comparison. 


Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of 
Mont Blanc, in 1827, By John Auldjo, 
Esq. 4to. 


The public might with justice condemn us, 
were we not to commend the spirit which with. 
draws a gentieman from the vortex of fashionable 
dissipation, and the allurements which fortune 
places at his command, in order to enjoy the 
pursuits of literature, and to prosecute researches 
attended with privation and personal danger. 
Mr. Auldjo has presented to the public a narra. 
tive of his ascent to the summit of Mont Bianc, 
and his work is illustrated with lithographic 
prints, with charts and scales, and every thing 
that can convey a clear and forcible impression 
of his object. The first attempt to reach this 
loftiest point of Europe was made in the 
year 1762, and the last effort was that of which 
the volume before us contains the narrative, In 
this period, between 1762 and 1827, there have 
heen twenty-three atrempts, of which fourteen 
have proved successful, Only eighteen persons 
(exclusive of guides) have reached the summit, 
and of these, ten have been Englishmen, two 
Americans, two Swiss, one Russian, one German, 
ane Dutchman, and one Savoyard. Not a single 
Frenchman has ever achieved this grand feat. 
Whether this be a proof of the superior sense of 
the French, or whether, considering the gravita- 
tion of the Dutch figure, the Hollandet’s merit 
rests on a broader foundation, we must leave to 
the decision of abler judges ; and the point why 
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Englishmen have so far out-numbered all other 
nations, can be decided by Dr. Spurzheim alone, 
His disciples are inadequate to the task, or we do 
them injustice by measuring their incapacity by 
our own, ‘The author of this work, with great 
good sense, has done every thing to make it use. 
ful. He has sacrificed very little to description, 
and has dilated as little upon his own feelings, 
or imminent dangers and personal sufferings. 
These have not been inconsiderable ; and if we 
except the memorable ascent of 1820, when the 
avalanche swept away the three guides, and near. 
ly destroyed the whole party, Mr. Auldjo’s perils 
and sufferings have equalled those of any of his 
precursors. Thus we find, after many descrip. 
tions of chasms and precipices, that “ another 
fissure was in our way: the leading guide plunged 
his baton into the bridge of snow over it ; he then 
proceeded one step, and plunged again for the 
second, but his pole slipped from his hands and 
fell through the snow into the gulf, and he had 
only time to spring back on the ice, when the 
whole bridge which he was attempting to pass 
fellin. The pole bounded from side to side of 
the chasm, and was then lost.” Let no man after 
this grudge his penny in passing Waterloo bridge, 
which lets none in except the proprietors and 
subscribers, and they deserve it. For our parts, 
when we read of those steep ascents, of slippery, 
nine-inch paths of ice and snow, over chasms 
and yawning gulfs, we look from the broken pane 
of our garret window upon the Yorkshire pave. 
ments, and wonder how gentlemen who have 
smooth flagstones from their hotels to Crockford’s 
can think of encountering the banks and hazards 
of the Alps. 


Constable’s Miscellany, vol. 26. The 
Pleiad, by Archdeacon Wrangham, 12mo. 


This is a compendium of the arguments used 
by almost every author of celebrity who has writ- 
ten in support of Revelation, Our objection is 
not to this work so much as to the class of books 
to which it belongs; for all such publications, 
with one description of persons, are useless; and 
with the other, they do more harm than good, 
The great mass of mankind, in every rank of life, 
are incapable of reasoning; they must be leit 
to the prejudices of education, and set in motioa 
like the leaden weight and clog wheels of machi- 
nery. Works of reasoning upon speculative 
points are totally lost upon them, With those 
of a higher order of intellect, a work like that be- 
fore us can only defeat its own object. An acute 
mind will see that a great number of what are 
called arguments in this volume are merely 
sophisms; in which the points of truth are 
evaded, for the sake of triumphing over immate- 
rial fallacies, or over trifling objections raised up- 
on obscurities in history, chronology, or philoso- 
phy. The volume contains too much by one 
half, and we do not eee the policy of recommend- 
ing it in preference to the same description of 
work by Beilby Porteus, the former Bishop of 
London, 


The Foreign Review and Continental 
Miscellany. March 1828. 


The present is the second number of this use- 
ful work, which appears to be conducted with 
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skill and industry, and which, in its principal ar- 
ticles, and in its short notices, enables the English 
reader to form an opinion as to the character of 
nearly every work published on the Continent for 
the three months preceding the appearance of the 
review. Of the papers in the number before us, 
we were much pleased with the account of the 
present state of the Papal domination in Spain; 
the history of Italian Painting ; Oriental Literature 
in Germany; early Spanish Voyages and Disco. 
veries, and Chateaubriand’s latest productions ; 
which last-mentioned article settles for ever, in 
our opinion, the question as to the Vicomte’s li. 
terary pretensions. The criticism on Goethe's 
Helena “ will never do,” as Mr. Jeffrey would say. 
It is more German and mystical even than the 
author whose works it intends to panegyrise, and 
we are convinced that such dreamy philosophy 
will never obtain in this country. Goethe's ge. 
nius lights the way, in most cases, to his own 
hidden meanings; and even where the investiga. 
tion is so intricate that no final discovery can be 
made, the very search 
oe rewards the pain, 

And does the time and labour pay 

With fine, unbought experiments by the way.” 
There is, however, no discovering cleatly what his 
critic would be at. 

The article on Don Nicolas Moratin, the Spa. 
nish poet, is interesting, and well illustrated by 
metrical translations; and altogether, we think 
the present work the most able account which has 
yet appeared in the present state of Continental 
literature, 





Remarks on the existing Dissensions 
between the Directors of the Impérial 
Brazilian Mining Association and Edward 
Oxendon, Esq. By Thomas James, 


This is a pamphlet of forty pages ; comprising 
a Case specially pleaded on the behalf of Mr. Ox- 
endon, an ex-director, against the general body of 
directors concerned in the management of the 
mining institution in question. Like other writ- 
ings of the advocate class, it makes the better 
cause to dwell with the object of its care, who ap- 
pears to have received unhandsome treatment in 
return for extraordinary services. The subject is 
one of considerable interest to many commercial 
men, but little attractive for the public, whom it 
may nevertheless interest to be informed that the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Association is * the 
only company which, out of all the numerous fo- 
reign mining speculations that have of late years 
been undertaken, can with justice be said to have 
prospered ;” and that the mine of Gongo Soco, out 
of which chiefly the present controversy has 
sprung, is the most important and richest of the 
Brazilian Empire. 


The Subaltern’s Log Book. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Our habits and propensities are so anti-belli- 
ferous, and our spirit so purely confined to the 
arts of peace and our calling, that the well-known 
military characters which our author describes 
are quite unknown to us; but we have no doubt 
that officers and their connexions will appreciate 
merits in these volumes which are lost upon our 
pacifie senses. This Log-book is a journal con. 
taming sketches of scenes and characters, which 


the author witnessed during his service in differ. 
ent parts of England, Ireland, the Continent, and 
India. It would be strange, indeed, if a life so 
spent did not afford the means of forming an 
amusing volume. The following eatracts are a 
fair specimen of what the reader may expect to 
find in these pages, 

* Lieutenant-Colonel V—— was a person of 
considerable fortune, but so enamoured of his mi. 
litary duties as never to have been absent from 
his regiment. His appearance was meagre and 
attenuated; he had lost nearly the whole of his 
teeth, except a few stragglers in front; his hair 
was thinly scattered over a long head; his clothes, 
from the spaciousness of his person, sat loosely 
on him, and he wore a pair of long boots, in each 
of which you might have thrust a day’s provisions; 
but, withal, he was a highly meritorious officer, 
He never forgot any thing like en annoyance 
offered to him, however unintentional. An officer 
by accident trod on his toes when quartered at 
Malta: ten years after he sat next this gentleman 
at the commander-in-chiet’s table at Madras, 
Vv quietly put his heel on the gentleman's 
toe, of which the other did not take notice; on 
his repeating it, the gentleman said, * Col, V—— 
this is the second time you have trod on my toe, 
Tam troubled with the gout, and must request 
you will not do it again.’ The Colonel replied, 
* Yes, I know I did; but you trod on my toe ten 
years ago at Malta—we are now quits.’” So 
much for an East India Colonel, The following 
is a sketch of a sun-dried Last India Civilian — 

“ A Bengal Civilian, who had beea thirty. seven 
years in the service. IL never saw a more com. 
plete figure of an old Indian, he was thin, ner- 
vous, and bilious ; of most reserved manners, and 
seemed anxious to preserve his health by regular 
living, good wine, and exercise. He brought a 
quantity of most excellent Madeira on board, 
which the sailors got at and tippled toa great 
excess, for which they were flogged. He hada 
flat board in his cabin, supported at each end by 
a trunk ; and as he disliked walking on the deck, 
he used to sit on the board, which by its frequent 
springing gave him what exercise he required.” 


The Fishes of Ceylon. By J. W. Bene 
nett, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 


Only the first number of this beautiful work 





is yet before us, but that is enough to enable us 


to pronounce it worthy of the encouragement of 
all who are curious in Ichthyology, or admirers 
of accurate diawing and colouring, at once care- 
ful and splendid. 


Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople to England. By the Rev. R.Walsb, 
LL.D. M. R. I. A. 12mo. 


Dr.Waleh resided at Constantiaople for several 
years in the suite of the English Ambassador, 
Lord Strangford ; and as his Lordship is known to 
have possessed more influence at the Porte than 
any foreign minister of the last twenty years, our 
author had as ample means of acquiring informa. 
tion as any European can possess amongst @ peo- 
ple that have an abhorrence of any social inter- 
course, or domestic association with infidels ; for 
all such are reciprocally infidels to each other. 
This work, therefore, like almost all others upon 
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the same country, consists of what may be term- 
ed historical and public information, and, with 
respect to Constantinople, its vicinity, and the 
political state of the country, with its means of 
military and naval warfare, we have recently had 
the most ample information in the travels of G. 
M. Jones, a captain of the English navy. Dr. 
Walsh agrees with Captain Jones, that should 
Constantinople be approached, it must immedi. 
ately fall, by the facility of cutting off its supplies 
of water, which is quadruply essential, from the 
filth of the city, the heat of the climate, and the 
religious precepts, which have rendered ablution 
a habit with all Mussulmans. We are told that 
the present Sultan in many points resembles Peter 
the Great; and that in the last revolt of the Ja- 
nissaries, he sabred, shot, burnt, and privately 
strangled 20,000 of them ! no smal! sacrifice to the 
European manual exercise. Dr. Walsh travelled 
through the country now the seat of war, Be- 
tween the high ridges of the Balkan mountains, 
on the passes of which depend the fate of Turkey, 
are numerous fertile and lovely valleys; one twelve 
miles long and four broad, with a river running 
through it, and filled with villages, cattle, corn- 
fields, vineyards, and fruit-trees. Beyond this to 
Shoomla, the road is narrow, steep, slippery, and 
bordered by precipices, on which a few light field- 
pieces would stop all the army of Russia. But 
in 1510, though the Russians could not force this 
pass, the Cossacks crossed the Balkan to the west, 
and ravaged the country to Burghaz, within eigh- 
ty-four miles of Constantinople. Shoomla is the 
great central port-town of communication trom 
all parts of the Danube and the capital; and the 
number of horses and travellers is immense. The 
Balkan, or Hamus mountains, extend east and 
west five hundred miles, from the Gulph of Venice 
tothe Black Sea, These mountains consist of three 
parallel lines, the central being the highest, and 
the total breadth, from Fakih on the south, to 
Shoomla on the north, is ninety-six miles, and 
the passage occupies thirty-six hours in posting. 
Shoomla lies in an angle of a valley, formed by two 
ridges of the low mountains, which rise behind it 
in a rich and beautiful amphitheatre. From 
Shoomla to the Danube is a level plain; and to 
the east, at fifty-four miles distant, is Varna, be- 
tween two high hills, and on the shores of the 
Euxine. Shoomla is irregularly fortified, and con- 
tains 60,000 inhabitants. The walls are three miles 
long, and one in breadth, and run over hills 
and valleys, with watch.towers ; and the Russians 
in 1774 and in 1810, were repulsed here with great 
loss. It was at the siege of Ruschuck that the 
Russians lost so many men, that the Pacha, in his 
despatch, declared that he had infidels’ heads 
enough to make a bridge from Ruschuck to Hea- 
ven! Now, considering the vices of the town, the 
distance must be immense, and the number of 
heads innumerable. 

Dr. Walsh gives a sketch of the memorable 
struggle between the Greeks and Turks in Wala- 
chia under Prince Ypsellante, and his whole ac- 
count of his journey through Transylvania and 
Hungary to Vienna is interesting. There is less 
of the pedantry of connecting his narrative with 
ancient authors, than we have observed in many 
other travellers; and there is less effort at pro- 
ducing effect by elaborate descriptions of scenery, 
events, and feelings. We have, therefore, more 
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of solid information, and data of reflection; and 
vur author, by his business-like, though not inele-. 
gant style of description, contrives, in a very short 
space, to give his reader precise and accurate 
ideas of whatever he wishes to impart. The au. 
thor has selected his objects of attention with 
judgment, and he has described them with 
ability. His work is in itself entertaining and 
instructive, whilst it derives importance from its 
connection with persons, events, and regions, in. 
volving the fate of two great empires ; and which, 
in all probability, will at no distant period produce 
great changes upon the character of ail na. 
tions. 


A Tour in France, Savoy, Northern 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, in the Summer of 1625; in- 
cluding some observations on the Scenery 
of the Neckar and the Rhine. By Seth 
William Stevenson. 2 vols. évo. 


This route has been often travelled and often 
described; but as it is one of the most interest. 
ing on the Continent, and includes great variety 
in its natural, moral, social, and religious aspects, 
it is scarcely possible that any traveller possessed 
of intelligence and discrimination should fail in 
having much to tell us, not only for our amure- 
ment, but for the extension of our knowledge in 
the topography and customs of foreign Countries, 
and in the stil! more interesting study of human 
nature, 

Such a traveller is the present writer; and his 
work is, therefore, a valuable addition to the stuck 
of information already accumulated respecting the 
countries visited by him. Mr. Stevenson is a 
man uf keen perception, who judges for himsell, 
and communicates his ubservations with perspi- 
cuity, and in many places with no slight degree 
of eloquence. He has, moreover, increased the 
charm of his pages by the abundance of pleasant 
and characteristic anecdotes interspersed among 
them, Our author’s route was through the South 
of France, (which is the most interesting, because 
least described part of that kingdom,) to Savoy, 
Piedmont, Lombardy, the Valais, and Switzerland; 
from whence he proceeded to Germany, a4, 
passing down the Rhine, and through Bonn and 
Cologne, entered the Netherlands. In his ac- 
count of this varied tour, Mr. Stevenson is €x- 
ceedingly amusing and instruciive, giving Us ¥!- 
vid sketches of the filth and discomfort of France 
—the romantic scenery of Savoy—the grandeur 
of Piedmont—the luxury of Italy, and its wealth 
in art—the picturesque sublimity of Switzerland 
--the moral cultivation and learning of Germany, 
the splendour of her landscapes, and the comfort 
of her towns—and the pastoral richness of the 
Netherlands, 

But what chiefly interested us in his work was 
the statements made by the author as to the re- 
ligious condition of the different people among 
whom he sojourned. These statements consti 
tute a prominent feature in the volumes, and are 
made, not with any sectarian purpose,—tor the 
author is evidently no bigot of any kind,—but 
are given merely as the remarks of a sensible man 
of the world ou the most note-worthy and im- 
portant subject which is permitted to agitate it. 
This character alone of Mr. Stevenson’s work 
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ought to obtain forit great circulation; inasmuch 
as the facts developed, though humiliating to hu- 
man nature, are highly curious, and demonstrate 
the stupidity aud disgraceful superstition of some 
of the inhabitants ef Catholic countries. Alter 
Jamenting the present dilapidated and unfinished 
condition of the vast cathedral of Cologne, the 
author says:-— 

**Ts it not surprising that in the city of Co. 
Jogne, whose inhabitants have never ceased to be 
Most Catholic, and, consequently, most ready to 
boast of the religious works of their ancestors— 
is it not surprising that they should have suffered 
so noble and magnificent a structure to remain in 
its present state? Notatall. Step with mebe- 
hind the grand altar, and there you will discover 
the gulf which has for centuries swallowed, and 
which still continues to intercept and absorb 
those offerings and oblations that might have re- 
plenished the coffers of the board of works, and 
displayed their munificent amount in the accom- 
plishment of the architect's intention, 

“That small marble chamber is called the 
chapel of the Three Kings; for the Magi, who 
brought gifts and paid adoration tothe Babe at 
Bethlehem, are so denominated. Infallible au- 
thority had already pointed out to us the original 
burial-place of those greattravellers in the church 
of St. Eustorgio, at Milan. But how did Cologne 
become possessed of their remains ? Why, by the 
fortunate circumstance of Archbishop Reinold’s 
accompanying the very pious expedition in which 
the Emperor Frederick I, took and utterly de- 
stroyed the city of Milan. It was that feudal pre. 
late, receiver of the stolen bones of the dead, as 
his share of the spoil obtained by making house. 
less such of the living as the sword had spared, 
who, in 1170, deposited the same in this chapel. 
Enter it; but first pay down six francs, or the 
securely locked door remains for ever shut against 
you. This done, however, the sacristan lights 
the lamps within; and you are allowed by their 
ilumination the sight of a tomb, the genuineness 
and integrity of whose contents, considering how 
they were originally come by, and their removal 
during the French Revolution, must be regarded 
as set forth with admirable confidence in the 
reason and knowledge of votaries, by the follow- 
ing inscription — 

“ Corpora Sanctorum recubant hic terna Mago- 
rum, 

Ex his sublatum nihil est, alibive locatum. 

“There, in the centre, on four columns of 
about a yard in height, stands a large old chest 
or trunk covered with gold, or perhaps gilt metal, 
with ornaments of excellent workmanship, in bas- 
relief, representing arcades, supported by small 
columns. In front are images of three kings in 
solid gold ; on the sides are figures of apostles and 
prophets in silver gilt; and the cornices and bor- 
ders are set with gems, enamels, and precious 
stones of all descriptions, doubtless of great va- 
lue. This chest, which is a curious specimen of 
ancient embossing and carving, is divided into 
two compartments. The small folding-doors of 
the upper one open ; and three radiated crowns of 
gold, respectively bearing, in letters formed of ru- 


bies, the names of Caspar, Melchior, and Baltha- 
sar, areseen shining over what (it would be more 
for the honour of the human mind if we could 
say) none but absolute numekulls believe to be 
the crania of the three wise men who came from 
the East to worship the new-born Saviour! The 
sacristan, however, tells his oft-told tale, and 
takes the heads out and the crowns off to confirm 
it. If you do not wish him instantly to return 
these highly-varnished remnants of mortality to 
their places, make no remarks, and refrain from 
any attempt to examine them. You may safely 
in your own mind aliow two to be the skulls of 
adults, males or females, The third pretended wise- 
man’s brain must have lain in a small compass, 
and himself have been nambered with the dead 
ere he attained the full age of discretion, The 
lower part of the chest is said tu contain the bones 
of the three Magi. The expense of this brilliant 
bauble, valued at eight millions of francs, has been 
defrayed out of the voluntary tax which folly and 
credulity pay to superstition and priestcraft, even 
in these enlightened days of the nineteenth cen. 
tury.” 


Minor Poems. By Joseph Snow. #vo. 


Although the author of these poems be not de- 
ficient in imagination, we should not pronounce 
him highly gifted with this primary qualification 
ofa poet. Mr. Snow, however, possesses many ele- 
ments of poetry of the highest class; he has pa. 
thos or feeling, a sensibility, and a vein of senti- 
ment at once chastened and elevated. If to 
these we add a felicity of adapting feelings and 
incidents to poetic effect, we have made up the 
catalogue of his pretensions to the laurel. On 
the other hand we have to complain of a want 
of variety, with a morbid tinge of melancholy, 
which, though it be neither querulous nor un. 
amiable, nor in itself always unpleasant, some- 
times becomes so for want of gaiety of spirits and 
a diversity of theme. The whole of the volume 
is eminently, and we should add, usefully mural 
and religious, and in this, as well as in some 
other respects, will be a valuable addition to 
the libraries of the young of both sexes. The 
first and fourth poems are beautifully directed 
against female frailty and the vice of gambling; 
and by their deep feeling and judicious selection 
of images, they compensate for the second and 
third poems, of which neither our judgment nor 
taste can approve. 

There is a poem called ** The Student,” which 
bears an internal evidence of a painful fidelity to 
truth. Itisa picture of a man of genius, and 
amiable disposition, unable from delicacy and 
sensibility to struggle through the coarse exer- 
tions and selfish conflicts of life, in order to at- 
tain those circumstances which his conscious 
powers tell him he is fitted to enjoy and to adorn, 
The volume is in every respect calculated to di. 
rect our feelings to the support of morals, in the 
best and highest sense of the word, 
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THE DRAMA. 


MADEMOISELLE MARS. 

Mademoiselle Mars has appeared, to 
display the highest style of French comic 
acting, and has filled the vast area of the 
King’s Theatre several times with bril- 
liant company. The effect, however, on 
ourselves, and, a8 far as we can judge, on 
the public, is not equal to the expectations 
raised. The performances, respecting 
which curiosity has been so strongly ex- 
cited, are quite perfect, but no more. 
They are complete in themselves, unex- 
ceptionable, and faultless; but they are 
not of so bigh an order as we had been 
led to imagine them. They do not realise 
the idea which we have cherished of the 
finest comedy, although they are more 
sustained and consistent than the efforts of 
any actress within our memory. They 
want entirely the charm of motion, the 
triumphant air, the grace beyond the 
reach of art, which we attribute to the 
Millamants of our own stage in the days 
of Cibber. Mars, for the most part, 
stands quite still, with her hands clasped 
before her, and exhibits no more vivacity 
than is consistent with perfect repose. It 
is true, that her countenance, always in- 
telligent, is occasionally eloquent; that 
the action of her hands, when she raises 
them, is beautiful; and that her speaking 
is the most delightful that can be imagined 
—sweet intone, and combining distinct- 
ness with continuity in a degree we never 
recognized in any other performer, except 
Mrs.Jordan,who wasa creature ofa far no- 
bler class. She plays her part with exact 
propriety ; but she does not fillupthe scene 
as Miss O'Neil did when playing Mrs. 
Oakley and Lady Teazle, or even as Miss 
Kelly does in some of ber melo-drama- 
tic characters. Her style would not suit 
either the most splendid artificial comedy, 
as that of Congreve, or the romantic and 
poetical, as that of Shakspeare : it has not 
sufficient boldness and luxury for the first, 
nor rich humour, or deep feeling for the 
last; but it is admirably adapted to that 
middle range of character, where a gentle 
sprightliness and quick sensibility are 
chastened and set off by the most quiet 
and elegant manuers. Perhaps this is as 
much as the nature of French comedy al- 
lows ; for, pointed and delicate as it is, and 
replete as some of its specimens are with 
sense and observation, it wants those airy 
and fanciful touches which give a kind of 
ideal refinement to the master-pieces of 
Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, and She- 
ridan. Those, therefore, who went to see 
Mademoiselle Mars with the hope of wit- 
nessing the powers and graces which 
tradition has attributed to Mrs. Oldfield, 


Mrs. Mountford, or Mrs. Abingdon, were 
scarcely satisfied : they saw no pride of 
conscious beauty, no exuberant joyous- 
ness, no superb affectations, no irresist- 
ible fascination of manner, person, and 
voice, making the serious business and 
duties of life seem trifles, and shedding 
the hues of enchantment over the cold re- 
gions of fashion. There was nothing of 
this—but pretty speeches most prettily 
spoken ; little vanities and passions dis- 
criminated by the finest shades ; and the 
French language so uttered that one could 
almost believe it capable of being wreath- 
ed into genuine verse! When she was si- 
lent, you might perceive the ravages of 
time, and consider her within ten years of 
her real age, which is said to be fifty-five 
or fifty-six; but she had only to raise her 
eyes and open her lips to become to all 
appearance young, and to look *‘ as if she 
should never grow old.”’ She has no pre- 
tension, no flutter; but gives you the im- 
pression of possessing the happiest tempe- 
rament in the world. Her countenance is 
lighted by good-humour as well as by in- 
telligence, and expresses every variety of 
thought— 

** And she bas smiles before unknown ; 

Smiles, that, with motion of their own, 

Do sink and fall, and rise 
That circle round with endless play, 
And ever as they pass away, 
Are hidden in her eyes.” 
She charmed, if she did not electrify the 
house; and has certainly left behind a 
more pleasing impression of French man- 
ners and tastes than has ever yet been 
received by the theatrical public of Eng- 
land. 
ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

To our great satisfaction this pleasant- 
est of all possible summer theatres has 
opened with every prospect of a brilliant 
season. The house, retaining the best 
part of the decorations with which it was 
adorned for the French Plays, looks un- 
usually cheerful; the company act to- 
gether in the spirit and with the zeal we 
have often enjoyed : Miss Kelly still leads 
the acting department, far beyond com- 
pare, and Mr. H. Phillips sets a noble ex- 
ample to the singers of taste and study, 
which we hope Mr. Wood will incline to 
follow. Two new pieces have been pro- 
duced already, with decided success; onc 
an ingenious piece of German diadl/erie, 
called ‘* The Bottle Imp,” and the other 
a striking melodrame for Miss Kelly, 
founded on one of Mr.Grattan’s most ani- 
mated and picturesque tales. The first 1s 


taken from one of the most interesting 
stories of its class, the demon of which 1s 
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a fiend inclosed in a bottle, who procures 
for his possessor the instant realization of 
his wishes, on the usual terms; from 
which terms, however, the proprietor of 
the bottle may obtain relief, by selling it 
at a lower price than he gave for it. The 
interest of the tale accordingly increases 
as the price diminishes—from the hands 
of the luxurious parricide, with whom we 
find the precious article, till it reaches 
his hands again, and he is damned with- 
out pity. The diabolical machinery of the 
piece is exceedingly well managed; the 
appearance of the Imp in the bottle is less 
absurd than can be supposed; and his 
swelling out, and appearing in the fearful 
person of Mr. O. Smith, cowering over his 
victim, is really picturesque and terrific. 
Nor is pleasantry wanting to relieve these 
horrors; for Keeley is the servant of the 
young rake, who is induced to purchase 
the Imp of the darker villain, and reads 
him moral lessons, as if he were him- 
self a duodecimo edition of the velvet 
cushion. Very droll it is to see him, with 
a volume of German romances in one 
hand and a German sausage in the other, 
seated on his portmanteau, and keeping a 
due balance between the flesh and the spi- 
rit, while he sups full of meat and of hor- 
ror. But still more pleasant is it to see 
him, when he has unconsciously become 
himself the purchaser of the Imp, having 
received his master’s commands to dispose 
of it for three ducats, and having paid the 
money himself, to avoid the displeasure 
which a failure in his commission will en- 
sure, in his lackadaisical mood of senti- 
mentality, he wishes that he could hear 
the song of his little brothers and sisters, 
which they used to sing in his native vil- 
lage ; and no sooner has he said the word, 
than half a dozen tiny voices strike up 
“ Boys and girls come out to play.” He 
listens astonished, but not frightened,— 
for such strange sounds are not so strange 
to German ears,—and wishes he could see 
the vocalists. Upon the word, six urchins, 
in their nightclothes, rush out of the wain- 
scot and load him with caresses : he wish- 
és them in bed again, and they vanish with 
anwonted obedience. He now begins to 
Smell, nota rat, but a devil; turns tothe 
index of his book, and finds the page and 
line where the history of Bottle-lmps is 
explained ; as Mr. Chitty turns by instinct 
to the line in the Term Reports which 
suits his argument, and understands the 
real nature of his bargain. Then, what a 
ook he gives! It is well worth going to 
see him, with the most laughable expres- 
sion of horror and misery ever cast bya 
Poor victim of dramatic mishap on the or- 
chestra, In his self-accusation, he wishes 
he was well thrashed, and instantly he 


runs off, under the influence of a sound 
beating from invisible hands. Of course, 
he soon parts with the bottle, and it passes 
through several hands till the last point, 
when it is restored to its proper owner, 
giving occasion in its way to some inte- 
resting and some pleasantscenes. On the 
whole, this is the lightest piece of the 
kind we have ever seen; it is well acted 
by Mr. James Vining, as the villain to be 
damned, and well sang by Mr. Wood, the 
rake to be forgiven ; and though there are 
a seduced daughter and her injured father, 
they are much less pathetic and disagree- 
able than usual. 

The melodrame of mere human interest 
is entitled ‘* The Noyades,”’ and consists 
of a close dramatic version of ‘ La Vil- 
laine Reté,” which the readers of ‘* High- 
ways and Byways” (who include, we sus- 
pect, all the play-going public) must well 
remember. It is fairly managed, and gives 
Miss Kelly opportunity to display that 
mingled sensibility and vigour which dis- 
tinguish her Annette, her Sergeant’sWife, 
and many other parts of homely pathos 
and unpretending courage. It commands 
and rewards the attention of crowded 
houses. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

The company at the Haymarket is not 
so complete this year as usual—there is no 
Liston, no Jones, noVestris, no EllenTree ; 
and the substitutes for these favourites are 
very inferior to the originals, with the ex- 
ception of the lady who supplies the place 
of Miss Tree, and whom we greatly prefer 
in her line to any actress on the stage. 
We mean, of course, Miss F. H. Kelly ; 
whose restoration to the London stage. 
from whence she was cruelly driven, alone 
will cover with us a multitnde of Mr. 
Morris’s managerial sins, She always 
had fine qualities for an actress, though 
obscured by unfortunate habits and errors, 
which have now almost entirely left her. 
She has more tenderness, more feminine 
grace and pathos, and more affecting 
tones than any lady now on the stage; and 
is better moulded by nature to triumph in 
sobs and tears than any of Miss O'Neil’s 
successors. For the mere comedy of high- 
life she has scarcely animal spirits or fi- 
nish ; but in sentimental parts, like that 
of Julia in ** The Rivals,” she is all the 
poet himself could wish; and ber Portia 
is very high-toned and impressive. The 
place of Vestris, who was queen of this 
theatre, is occupied in part by ber sister, 
Miss Bartolozzi, who excels her in per- 
sonal beauty, and might, with care, rival 
her as a singer, but who has no touch of 
her vivacity or grace. She promises well, 
but is in danger of being encouraged in 
indolent reliance on her natural accom- 
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plishments and charms, by the indiscrimi- 
nate applause of silly admirers, who have 
half deafened, and quite sickened us, For 
Jones, we have Vining—a very lively ac- 
tor of slight parts, but wholly without the 
neatness and precision of Jones; and for 
Liston, Reeve, an actor of real humour, 
but with the twang of minor theatres in 
his style, which he will never lose. Be- 
sides these, are Cooper, Farren, and Mrs. 
Glover, whom it is impertinent to praise. 
A drama of common life, of great inte- 
rest, has been produced, from the pen of 
Mr. Lacy, under the title of ** The Two 
Friends ;” and, zided by the acting of Miss 
F. H. Kelly, Farren, and Cooper, has made 
an extraordinary impression. We should 
only spoil the plot, which is very skilfully 
unfolded, by attempting to give an account 
of it, and therefore will merely say, that, 
with one drawback, inherent in the nature 
of the subject, it possesses as much merit 
as we ever recognized in a drama of its 
class. That drawback consists in the in- 
troduction of a brother, who seeks a lady 


MU 
THE KING’S THEATRE. 

As we had anticipated in our last re- 
port, the performances at this Theatre, 
during the month elapsed, presented no 
farther musical novelties. The changes 
were rung upon divers stock pieces in 
divers sorts of ways. But, certainly, 
there was no want of variety, as the sub- 
joined catalogue of representations, from 
the 19th of June to the 20th of July, will 
sufficiently attest, in which we have dis- 
tinguished the operas wherein Mademoi- 
selle Sontag acted, with the letter S. 

** Semiramide,” three times. 

S. ** Barbiere,”’ once the first act, and 
at another time the second act. 

** Otello.” 

S. ** Donna del Lago,” the second act. 

** Medea.” 

‘* Nina.” 

S. ** Cenerentola,’ 
once the second act. 

S. ** Gazza Ladra,” twice the first act. 

S. ** Crociato.” 

On this mixture of whole pieces and 
fragments we do not feel called upon to 
comment at large. The season was draw- 
ing to a close: Mons. Laporte had two 
great actresses, with enormous salaries, 
at his command ; it was therefore natural 
that he should be desirous of making the 
most of his heavy bargains . thus Madame 
Pasta and Mademvpiselle Sontag repeatedly 
appeared in different operas on the same 
night; and to enjoy the treat afforded by 
this union of talents, and by a ballet to 


twice entire, and 
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in marriage who proves to be a sister; and 
of a lady who actually owns to herself a 
passion for a man whom she believes to be 
her brother; and though all this is set 
right in time, we cannot help feeling that 
there is in this a tampering with subjects 
which were better let alone. We wish 
there were not this taint in the plot; for 
the piece has great merit, both in conduct 
and in language, and it is perfectly acted 
in its chief characters. <A sort of subor. 
dinate couple, Mr.West and Mrs. Humby, 
are less agreeable to us; but they seem 
to please the audience in general, and re- 
lieve the interest when it would be oppres- 
sive. Mrs. Humby is a pretty woman; 
but her syllabic delivery, which the daily 
critics praise, is most painful to our ears, 
especially (as sometimes happens) when 
she has nothing wise or witty to enunciate; 
and we cannot help wishing she could 
learn from Mademoiselle Mars, that con- 
tinuity and musical elocution are quite 
compatible with distinctness, 
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boot, the good people of London had 
more than once the enjoyment of sitting 
nearly seven hours in an atmosphere of 
80° and upwards ; of beholding, on their 
way homewards, the dawn of day, and 
hearing its approach announced by soli- 
tary blackbirds, larks, and other artists of 
the feathered tribe, suspended on the 
gloomy walls of many a cockney dwelling. 

Of Madame Pasta’s Semiramide, Des- 
demona, Medea, and Nina, it bas been 
our fate to write so much, that a few more 
last words would in conscience be oo 
lad. In these characters, the interest of 
her performance not only remains undi- 
minished, but actually seems to increase, 
in spite of the heat of the weather, which 
usually operates as a non-conductor in 
tragedy. We have occasionally seen la- 
dies overcome by heat at the King’s Thea- 
tre; but we never till recently heard of 
a lady being thrown into hysterics solely 
by the powerful acting of a performer oa 
our /talian stage. This triumph was re- 
served for Madame Pasta, in the parting 
scene betwen Medea and her children. 
This lady's Nina forms another, and pro- 
bably the greatest, gem in her histrionic 
crown. It is, perhaps, somewhat more 
masculine than absolute perfection would 
demand it to be ; but the deep pathos, the 
intellectual discrimination, which Ma- 
dame Pasta evinces in the part, baffles the 
power of mere words. The truth with 
which she delineates mental estrangement, 
without ever trespassing the delicate li- 
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mits Of what in such a difficult persona- 
tion is allowable for scenic exhibition, is 
far beyond the critic’s praise. Her efforts 
go just as far as to fill the heart with the 
deepest emotions of sympathy, and no 
farther; there is not a movement, not an 
accent, not a look, which could shock, 
much less disgust, our finer feelings. We 
know but of one individaal who in such 
a part could, perhaps, compete with Ma- 
dame Pasta—it is Miss Kelly. 

In ** Nina,”’ Signor Porto has the mis- 
fortune of representing the Count, a part 
for which Nature certainly never designed 
him. His dress and general exterior re- 
minded us of the Burgomaster of a town 
in North Holland in his holiday suit; and 
his pathetic scenes were vastly moving. 
Masetto and Basilio as often as Signor 
Porto chooses; but to make him do the 
nobleman of sensibility is either extreme- 
ly cruel, or unbecomingly waggish on the 
part of the management. 

In the variety of parts allotted to Made- 
moiselle Sontag during the month, she 
not only upheld her previous repute, out 
established herself more firmly in the es- 
timation of the public. Mademoiselle 
Sontag has now appeared in no less than 
seven different operas, viz. :— 

In the Barbiere ......as Rosina. 

Don Giovanni ...... Donna Anna. 

Otello.............. Desdemona. 

La Donna del Lago .. Elena 

Cenerentola ........ Cenerentola. 

La Gazza Ladra .... Ninetta. 

The Crociato ........ Palmide. 
In none of these has she experienced any 
thing like a failure. Her Donna Anna, 
perhaps, was the least striking perform- 
ance of all; still there was great merit 
even in this part, and a high degree of 
musical excellence. One thing was incon- 
testably proved by the success invariably 
attending the representation of so varied 
a number of parts ; viz. the fact of Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s being a vocalist of rare 
musical skill and science. In this respect, 
she is firm as a rock ; nothing comes amiss 
to her; not the slightest failure in any 
one song, or even passage, is as yet upon 
record. A second observation that has 
struck us, is the progressive improvement 
which, in our opinion, she manifested in 
every successive new part. If we might 
hazard an idea of our own, without in- 
curring the reproach of presumption, we 
should say that Mademoiselle Sontag is 
likely to return to the Continent not only 
materially benefited in worldly circum- 
stances, but considerably improved as an 
actress and a singer by her stay in Eng- 
land. Indeed, this result is so little to be 
questioned, that it would be but an ill 
compliment to such talents to entertain a 
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contrary Opinion. In constant profes- 
sional intercourse with such models as a 
Pasta, a Zucchelli, and, latterly, a Velluti, 
and with several other highly-gifted indi- 
viduals of our Italian stage, and singing 
before a public accustomed to nothing but 
what is absolutely first-rate in music, it 
would be passing strange if a young artist 
already so accomplished, were not to 
make farther and great advances in her 
calling. In the mechanism of her profes- 
sion, Mademoiselle Sontag had gone so 
far, that farther perfection was of se- 
condary consideration. But, with regard 
to the morale of the art, 7. ¢. in expression, 
sentiment, and style, there was ample 
room for improvement four months ago ; 
and good use has been made of this short 
interval of time. There is very great 
amendment to be perceived in Mademoi- 
selle Sontag’s style of singing. It has 
more chasteness, more breadth, more 
truth and grandeur. Whether the cog- 
noscenti on the Spree, the Mayne, the 
Rhine, and the Danube, may be disposed 
to coincide in this opinion, after having 
previously placed their countrywoman on 
the very pinnacte of musical perfectibility, 
is x question, the solution of which we 
shall watch with some curiosity. From 
our good opinion of the erifical taste of 
the nation, we entertain little doubt of 
their verifying our remark. 

In the fragment from ‘* La Gazza La- 
dra,” Mademoiselle Soutag's exertions 
were very successful. Not to advert to 
the new musical readings we had of the 
decorative crack-song, * Di piacer,’’ so 
well suited to her manner and executive 
perfection, the simple and innocent cha- 
racter of Ninetta was more particularly 
adapted to the range and extent of this 
lady’s dramatic conceptions. Madame 
Schutz’s Pipo ought also not to be passed 
over in silence; it was a very clever and 
effective performance, superior to the 
Pipo of her predecessors. 

But of all the parts in which we have 
seen Mademoiselle Sontag, her Ceneren- 
tola pleased us decidedly the best; and of 
all the operas performed this season, tak- 
ing every thing together, none gave us 
so much satisfaction. We have had so 
much of the pathetic, the heroic, and the 
tragic, that the drolleries in ‘* Cinder- 
ella,”” broad as they are, were infinitely 
refreshing. For once, and the only time 
during so many weeks, did the manage- 
ment indulge us with a little merriment ; 
as if Mons. Laporte, who is so clever 
at comics, wished to have all the good 
jokes to himself. 

The primum motile of the vis comica in 
** La Cenereutola,” lies in the part of the 
old gentleman, U Barone di Montefias- 
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cone, in whieh Signor Zucchelli was ex- 
tremely successful. Of his vocal efforts 
we need hardly make mention, That with 
such a basso cantante, possessing such a 
voice, such an extraordinarily flexible 
bass-organ, and such a taaste,—that with 
such gifte the singing would be excellence 
not to be surpassed, may ennily be con- 
ceived, Hut the acting of the port, also, 
was deserving of great praise, Upon the 
whole, perhaps, @ littl overcharged—a 
little too vigorous and vivacious for an 
old Italian Haron—a little leas genteel 
than poor Naldi wonld bave done it, and 
De Begnia has enacted ity butio the Bolla 
we must not be too fastidious. We laugh- 
ed, like the rest, not excepting some 
Inglesine contegnose in our neighbour. 
hood, and that ought surely to be enough 
ty content us, 

Now, as there are varieties in humour, 
ao wae that of Signor Vellegrini'a Dandini 
of a nature very different from the Baron's, 
It was quite he other way: staid, quiet, 
gentlemanly, too decorous, we should 
eay, for a cameriere, ‘The troppo and 
meno of both, put together, would form 
an admirable compound Upon the whole, 
however, Signor Pellegrini gave much sa- 
tisfaction, expecially in the comic duet 
with the Baron, which was irresistibly lu- 
dicrous, la this opera, Signor Torri came 
in for his original part, the Prince, which, 
athome as he seemed to feel himecl!, he 
did better than any thing else during the 
season, and altogether very effectively. 
Carafa's * Fra tante angoscie,” of course, 
was not forgotten, 

We have already alluded to the high 

ratification which Mademoiselle Sontag's 
— * afforded tous, The charac. 
ter, from ite modesty, simplicity, and in- 
gennousness, seomaanif ithad been written 
for her: the style of the music, too, is 
peculiarly in accordance with ber vocal 
qualifications, so that, as far as our judg- 
ment goes, ** La Cenerentola” bas been 
her moat decisive triumph, She was inex- 
haustible in graces and embellishments, 
generally of good taste; and gave even a 
specimen of her skill in vocal variations : 
but the moat interesting and wonderful of 
her exertions was the final bravura, 
** Nacqui all afanno, al pianto,” which, 
in apite of the great exertions during the 
whole of the opera—which were ever un- 
sparing even in the concerted pleces—she 
sang with a freshness of physical force, 
and with a brilllancy of intonation, and a 
triumphant defiance of all difficulties, 
which astonished the audience, and drew 
down enthusiastic bursts of applause, 

The spirit and enterprise of Mons, La- 
porte has been as unabated at the close of 
the season as during its whole previous 
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course. With a view to infuse additional 
attraction into his bills of fare at thin late 
period, Signor Velluti has been engaged 
for a few nights, and has already appear. 
ed in his favourite character of Armando, 
in Meyerbeer's ** Crociato in Egitto,” a 
composition in which he is understood to 
have had personally a share. 

With the exception of Palmide, the 
cast of parte was the same as on former 
occasions, Our comments may, therefore, 
be limited to @ few brief rewarks. The 
long abaence of Signor Velluti required that 
our ears should experience a fresh train- 
ing and seasoning, #0 as lo overcome auf. 
ficiently a few rather serious disagree. 
ables, in order to enjoy the great and 
overbalancing beauties of his grand, and 
absolutely unrivalled style. We feel for 
those whose orthodoxy prevents them 
from undergoing this little trinl of resig- 
nations they are in the situation of per. 
sone tasting olives or caviar for the first 
time, and who, from the distaste expe. 
rienced, possess not resolution enough to 
make farther attempts. Signor Velluti’s 
in the wenuine grand atyle jo singing, of 
which, unfortunately for the art, so little 
in left at thin day. He in, as we have ere 
now observed, no longer in the absolute 
prime of his powers; but there remains 
full enough to create delight and admira. 
tion, for are these powers sensibly less- 
ened since he appeared last on the boards 
of the King's Theatre; and bis enthu- 
sinam for the art, bis conception, his vivid 
musical feeling and organization, are as 
great as ever, lear him sing the duet 
with Adriano, ** Gid varcaasti;” listen to 
his strains, and witness his emotions in the 
finale of the first act, and if, reader, thou 
feelest not something vibrate in thee, to 
which thou hadst before been a stranger, 
then go, we beseech thee, and luxuriate in 
the soothing strains of “ Auld Robia 
Grey,” or * Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me,” at any of the Minors thou art most 
partial to, 

The part of Palmide, in which Madame 
Caradori bad earned many a triumph, 
which we shall ever remember with sen- 
sations of real delight, now fell to the 
share of Mademvineile Sontag. ‘Transfers 
of this nature, unless made with the free 
consent of the prior possessor of the part, 
are neither very courteous, nor very safe 
for the successor, especially when such 
great impression had been made by the pre- 
decessor. In the present jnstance, Made- 


moiselle Sontag, as might have been anti- 
cipated, not only incurred no failure, but 
met with the success which her skill and 
science render almost a matter of cer- 
tainty; but making a trifling allowance 
iference in point of physical force, 
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we are of opinion that Madame Caradori 
peed be under no apprehension on the 
score of comparison. The recollection of 
her execution of ** 1 Doni d’Elmireno,” 
and of ** Ravvisa quell’ Alma,” will not 
be effaced by the exertions of her compe- 
titor, however praiseworthy the latter 
must be admitted to have been, The genre 
of both these ladies is extremely different; 
but as far as chastences and legitimate 
vocaliam go, the Palmide of Madame Ca- 
radori is more to our taste, 

We are credibly informed, that up to 
the present time, a surplus, although not 
in proportion to the risk, exists in the 
treasury of the theatre, This rare result 
must be gratifying to the lovers of the 
Italian Drama, as it presents encourage- 
ment for future exertions, Whatever be 
the amount of the positive gain, Mons, 
Laporte has well earned it. Greater and 
more incessant efforts to obtain success 
are, perhaps, not upon record in the an- 
nals of the King’s Theatre. 

We were grieved to observe the absence 
of our deserving and skilful leader, Mr. 
Spagnoletti, who is confined by illness. 


FINE 


Fresco Painting —Mr. Lane, whose grand 
historical picture of the Vision of Joseph 
attracts so much attention, has received 
from Rome a painting in fresco, which he 
executed there. We learn that Mr, Lane 
devoted much time to the study of this 
style of art while in the ‘* eternal city,” 
and trust, having a native artist thus in- 
structed, we shall now see frescoes intro- 
duced into our churches. 

Norman Antiquities. —We have recorded 
before the effects of a baveful act of Par- 
liament, which, under pretence of encou- 
raging literature, was passed to feed the 
cravings of various rich institutions in 
this country at the expense of authors, by 
the intrigues of interest. Messrs. Britton 
and Pugin have just produced the letter- 


Mr. Oury officiates véry ably as a substi. 
tute. In speaking of the orchestra, we 
cannot forbear noticing a flute, the tones 
of which, on Saturday the 19th of July—if 
merit meets its due reward—would entitle 
him to a handsome fine, 

A new little ballet, called * Diane et 
Endymion,” bas at last made its appear- 
ance just before the end of the season, 
Owing to the unusual lateness of the hours, 
we have not yet seen it. From what we 
have learned, the dancing is good; and 
the action of the ballet tells the mytholo- 
gical tale, with some apocryphal addi- 
tions, very intelligibly. 





Miss Wilkinson.—We are happy to con- 
gratulate that young professor uf the art, 
Miss Wilkinson, on the progress she is 
making in her professional career, par- 
ticularly in private parties. Her good 
taste in singing, with her clever accompa- 
niment on the piano forte, is a real treat 
to the lovers of harmony. Her ladylike, 
quiet manner, added to her distinguished 
talent, must ensure her the patronage and 
success she merits. 
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press to their work on the Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy, and have pie- 
sented it gratis to the pot lh ed to those 
valuable architectural illustrations, The 
letter-press is by Mr. Britton, and renders 
complete the link connecting British and 
Norman architecture of the olden time. 
This work is an indispensable addition to 
the libraries of all professional men, and 
not less so to that of the antiquary than 
the gentleman, The more the subject is 
studied, the plainer the ingenuity and sci- 
ence of our ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tects will appear, and the order and sound 
principle that reigned in all they did. We 
are much indebted to the authors of the 
present volume, and not less to the exqui- 
site graver of the Le Keux. 
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Astronomical Society.—March 14. The 
first paper read, was an ephemeris of the 
pee of Encke’s comet, res the time of 
ts re-appearance at the end of the present 

ear, Drawn up at the request of the 
uncil of the Society, by F. Baily, Esq. 
The next was a paper on finding the rates 
of time-keepers, by E. Riddle, Esq. The 
method proposed ‘, by taking equal alti- 


tudes of a fixed star, on the same side of 
the meridian, on successive nights. If the 


difference of the two consecutive times at 
which the star attains the same altitude 
(whatever it be) on the same side of the 
meridian, be less than 3’.55’-91, the chro- 
nometer (presuming that it is regulated to 
mean solar time) will have gained, and if 
more, it will have lost much in a sidereal 
day. And if the observations are made 
at an interval of n days, the nth part of the 
difference between the times of observa- 
tion compared with 35591, will, in like 
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manner, give the mean rate for that in- 
terval, and if this quantity be multiplied 
by 1:0027, it will give the rate for a mean 
solar duy. Lastly, there was read, a 
paper by the Rev. T. Hussey, on certain 
differences between the places of particular 
stars as laid down by Piazzi and Bradley, 
aud the places assigned by reducing the 
observations of M. Bessel, which, in one 
instance at least, induce a supposition of 
an annual proper motion of +0”-9872 of 
the star in R. A. —April Ll. A paper was 
read on the construction of large achro- 
matic telescopes, by A. Rogers, Esq. Mr. 
R. proposes to employ a single object lens, 
and to correct itby a compound lens placed 
near the focns of the former. 

Prognostication observed tn the Shetland 
Isles.—Mr. Scott, Professor at the Sand- 
hurst College, states that he has witnessed 
the following effect :—It has been the cus- 
tom to place drinking-glasses in an invert- 
ed position upon a shelf in a cupboaid on 
the ground-floor of Belmont House. These 
glasses frequently produce spontaneous 
sounds similar to those which would be 
occasioned either by tapping them lightly 
with a penknife, or by raising them a little 
aud letting them fall upon the shelf. These 
sounds always indicated wind, and when- 
ever they occurred, the boats and vessels 
were immediately placed in security. No 
indication was given of the quarter from 
whence the wind would come, but the 
strength of the sound was always propor- 
tionate to thatof the tempest. The latter 
came sooner or later, but generally several 
hours after the sounds. Mr. Scott states, 
that there was no sensible motion either 
in the glasses, or their support, at the 
time when the sound was strongest, and 
he thinks that the cause of the pheno- 
menon may be electricity. 

Royal Irish Academy.—A numerous 
meeting of the Royal Irish Academy was 
held on the 25th of May, at their house in 
Grafton Street; the Provost, V.P. in the 
chair. The Secretary read a letter from 
Colonel Edward Hill, V.P. a Member of 
Council, and Secretary for Foreign Cor- 
respondence, resigning, in consequence of 
his going to reside in England. The Se- 
cretary then announced, that he had re- 
ceived three essays, which had been trans- 
mitted to him from candidates for the 
prize question proposed by the Academy ; 
viz. ** The social and political state of the 
people of Ireland, from the commencement 
of the Christian zra to the twelfth century 
—thvir advancement or retrogression in 
the arts, and the character of their moral 
aad religious opinions as connected with 
eivil and ecclesiastical institutions,” &c. 
&c. These essavs are now under the 
consideration of the Council. Several li⸗ 
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thographic plates, intended to illustrate 
the essay on the architecture of Ireland 
previous to the English Conquest—and 
other essays, ordered to be printed in the 
Transactions—were laid before the Aca- 
demy. Sir W. Betham exhibited two 
brazen seals; one found near Guisnes, in 
France, on the site of le Champ de Drap 
d'Or, of Jobn M‘Carty, an Irish worthy, 
who probably attended Henry VIIL. on 
that memorable occasion. . The other was 
an official seal of a legate of one of the 
Popes to the kingdom of Ireland, of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century ; found 
in digging a grave in the church-yard of 
Clonmellan,in the county of Dublin. The 
Secretary then proceeded to read an essay’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Bruce, of Belfast, on the 
character and disposition of King James 
the Sixth of Scotland and First of Eng- 
land; accompanied with many original 
autograph letters of that monarch and his 
secretary or minister Maitland, written 
trom Denmark while the king was in that 
country, where he went to espouse his 
queen. They were addressed to * Maister 
Robert Bruce, Minister of the Evangile at 
Endinburgh ;“ and are now in the posses- 
sion of his descendant and representative, 
the said Kev. Dr. Bruce, of Belfast. These 
letters afford much information of James’s 
character, at aperiod when little is known 
ofhim. They are dated in the year 1589, 
and are a valuable addition of historic 
evidence. The essay is directed to be 
printed in the next volume of the Transac- 
tions. 

Pure Mathematics.—Mr. Herapath, of 
Cranford, states, that as the time has ex- 
pired during which his five problems were 
to stand as challenges to the scientific 
world, and as his published solution of 
the last purely mathematical problem has 
not been questioned, he leaves the Royal 
Society to its repose, and hopes never tu 
agitate these or similar questions again. 

Geological Society.—March 21. Benja- 
min Silliman, M.D. was elected a foreign 
member of this Society. F. Pinch, Esq. 
and T. Winter, Esq. were elected Fellows. 
A paper was read, enitled ‘* Topographical 
and Geological Notices,” from informa- 
tion collected during the expedition to the 
North-West Cuast of America, under the 
command of Captain Franklin, by Dr. 
Richardson. April 16. William Hutton, 
Beriah Botfield, and W. P. Hamond, Esqs. 
were elected Fellows. A paper was read 
on the fossil remains of two new species 
of mastodons and of other vertebrated ani- 
mals found on the left bank of the Irawa- 
di (presented to the museum of the soziety 
by Mr. Crawfurd), by W. Clift, Esq. The 
president having communicated to the So- 
ciety that the Lords of the Treasury had 
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granted to them the rooms in Somerset- 
house, formerly used asthe Lottery-office ; 
thanks were voted on the occasion, and a 
subscription entered into for defraying the 
expense of fitting up the rooms.—May 2, 
Dr. Burton was elected member of the 
council on the retirement of Mr. Majen- 
die, and elected secretary in the room of 
R. 1. Murchison, Esq. who resigned and 
was elected foreign secretary in the place 
of H. Heuland, Esq. J.C. Loudon, and 
T. Copeland, Esqrs. were elected Fellows. 
And an extract of a letter was read from 
Lieutenant W. Glennie, R. N. dated Mexi- 
co, May 6, 1827, entitled ‘* The Ascent 
of Popocatapel ;*’ also a letter from J. B. 
Pentland, Esq. respecting the fossil re- 
mains of some animals from the north-east 
border of Bengal. The author has disco- 
vered among the mutilated fragments of 
bones obtained from the tertiary deposits 
onthe Bramahpootra river, in the small 
state of Coosh Behar, presented to the So- 
ciety some years ago by David Scott, Esq. 
and referred to in a former volume of the 
Transactions, the remains of four distinct 
species of mammalia, making an interest- 
ing addition to the list published by Mr. 
Colebrooke. 

Anomaly vf Vision —A child, seven years 
of age, the son of a distinguished artist, 
commenced. taking lessons in drawing 
from his father; but it may be imagined 
how great the parent’s surprise was at 
finding all the objects which the child re- 
presented drawn upside down. It was first 
supposed that the child might be practis- 
ing this inversion of objects in joke, but 
he affirmed that he drew the objects as 
they appeared to him, and as the drawings 
were in other respects very accurate, there 
was no reason for coubting the child’s 
word. Every time that the object was 
turned before he took a sketch of it, he 
represented it in the natural position, 
showing that the sensation received by the 
eye corresponded perfectly with the inver- 
sion formed on the retina. This state of 
vision continued more than a year ; after 
which time the child began to see objects 
in theirnatural position. Many analogous 
cases have been observed; a very distin- 
guished lawyer, for instance, saw, for 
some time, objects inverted; the houses 
appeared to him to rest on the roofs—men 
to walk on their heads, &c. This aberra- 
tion of vision depended on a disturbed 
State of the digestive organs, and disap- 
peared with the cause which gave it origin. 
Dr. Wollaston, after considerable exer- 
cise of body and mind, saddenly found 
that he could see but half of the figures of 
persons whom he met, as well as other 
objects which came before him. Dr. 
Crawford relates the history of a woman 


who was attacked with a slight hemiplegia 
of the left side, who, from that period, 
could see but half an object, not even 
after that the power of motion had beea 
restored to the paralysed side. Another 
person had, for several years, a derange- 
ment in the vision of the right eye, to 
which every single object was represented 
multiplied seven or eight times.—Lancet. 
Medico-Botanical Soctety.—At a meet- 
ing holden on the 13th of June, a letter 
from the Right hon, Robert Peel was 
read, conveying to the Society the plea- 
sure his Majesty felt in becoming the Pa- 
tron, and expressing his best wishes for 
the success of their useful exertions in a 
very important department of science. 
It was resolved unanimously, ‘* That an 
humble address of thanks be presented to 
his Majesty for his gracious condescension 
on this occasion.“ The thanks of the 
meeting were also voted to Sir James 
M‘Grigor, President, for bis exertions on 
the occasion. Among the donations re- 
ceived since the last meeting, were an- 
nounced :—A collection of upwards of 
five thousand indigenous and_ exotic 
plants, presented by Mr. Frost. A nume- 
rous and highly interesting collection of 
South American plants, enriched with de- 
scriptive and medicinal observations, pre- 
sented by Dr. John Hancock, for many 
years a resident in Demerara. Waller's 
translation of ‘‘ Orfila’s Toxicology,” by 
the Earl Stanhope, F.R.S. V.P. The 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Bourdeaux, presented by that 
Academy. Several numbers of the Jour- 
nal de Pharmacie, presented by the Soci- 
été de Pharmacie. A specimen of the 
seed of Mikania Guaco, presented by Ro- 
bert Keate, Esq. A considerable collec- 
tion of grasses, by Thomas Gibbs, Esq. 
&c. &c. Baron William Humboldt, and 
the Rev. Richard William Jelf, M.A. were 
admitted members; and the Right hon. 
Robert Peel, Dr. James, Woodforde, and 
John Fuller, Esq. Fellows. A letter was 
read from the East India Company, in- 
forming the Society that the Court of Di- 
rectors had granted them duplicates of all 
medical plants in their extensive herba- 
rium. A letter was read from theKing of 
Bavaria, announcing that the collection 
which his Majesty had ordered, would be 
delivered to the society in a short time 
by the Bavarian Ambassador in London, 
Baron de Cetto. The collection was said 
to consist of upwards of six hundred spe- 
cimens. Mr. Frost, the Professor of Bo- 
tany, then delivered a lecture on the ge- 
pus Laurus; a splendid collection of 
which was exbibited to the members, there 
being no less than eighteen living species 
from his Majesty’s gardens at Kew, fur- 
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nished by the kindness of W. T. Aiton, 
Esq.: besides these there were thirteen 
other species contributed by Messrs. Lod- 
diges of Hackney, Mr. Richard Forrest, 
Mr. David Cameron, Mr. Fairburn, and 
Mr. Richardson. This genus is particu- 
larly rich, as it is from it that many va- 
luable medicines are procured, such as 
camphor (laurus camphora), cinnamon 
(laurus cinnamomum) sassafras (laurus sas- 
safras), bastard cinnamon (lauruscassiz), 
&c. A complete bowl of camphor was 
exhibited, as also several other pharma- 
ceutical preparations, A vacancy having 
occurred in the professorship of Materia 
Meidica, candidates were requested to 
send in their testimonials, as the vacancy 
would be filled up at the ensuing meeting. 
The chairman announced that the first 
fasciculus of the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Society, illustrated with 
two coloured engravings of the Melaleuca 
Cajuputi, and Melaleuca Leucadendron, 
was now ready. The chairman aiso an- 
nounced that a paper: nthe doubrful iden- 
tity of Booplandia trifoliata, and Angos- 
tura bark, by Dr. John Hancock, would 
be laid betore the next meeting. 

The last general meeting of the eighth 
session of this Society was holden on Fri- 
day, the llth of July, at its apartments, 
32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, Sir James 
M Grigor, M.D. F.R.S. K.C.T.S. presi- 
dent, in the chair. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the various donations received 
since were announced by Mr. H. Gibbs, 
secretary. Among them were, ‘* The 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of 
Lyons,"’ presented by that body ; several 
medical theses, by graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, presented by Dr. 
Sigmond; Dr. William Zollickoffer’s 
** Materia Medica of the United States,” 
presented by the author; a collection of 
two hundred and forty-two dried speci- 
mens of plants, collected during the years 
1811 and 1812, in the Island of Mauritius, 
with a manuscript catalogue, by Dr. B. 
Babington ; two beautiful specimens of 
Musa rosacea, in flower and fruit, and 
other hot-house plants, by Mr. A. Camp- 
bell; a large collection of dried and re- 
cent hardy plants, by Thomas Gibbs, Esq. 
F.H.S. The thanks of the meeting were 
ordered to the respective donors. The 
director, Mr. Frost, informed the mem- 
bers that he had that day received a com- 
munication from the Right hon. Robert 
Peel, informing him that bis Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to insert his auto- 
graph as Patron in the Society’s signature 

» On a page appropriated for that pur- 
pose. Dr. James Woodforde was admit- 
ted’ a fellow, by the president. His Ma- 
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jesty Charles John, King Sweden and 
Norway; and his ‘\oyal Highness the 
Prince Royal Oscar, Chancellor of the 
University of Upsal; Benjamin Guy Ba- 
bington, Esq. M.B. F.R.S. secretary R.A.S.; 
David Don, Esq. A.L.S.; and John Smir- 
nove, Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. were severally 
balloted for, and declared duly elected 
fellows. The following gentlemen were 
elected to be professors during the ensuing 
session: professor of botany, John Frost, 
Esy. F.R.S. Ed. ; professor of toxicology, 
George Gabriel Sigmond, M.D. F.S.A, 
F.L.S.; professor of materia medica, John 
Whiting, M.D. A paper, entitled * Re- 
marks on the doubtful identity of Bon- 
plandia trifoliata, of Willdenow, and 
Humboldt and Bonpland, and the Angos- 
tura, or Carony bark tree,” ina letter ad- 
dressed by Dr. John Hancock to the pre- 
sident and fellows of the society, was read. 
Dr. Hancock, who, during the year 1416, 
resided for several months in the districts 
in which grows the plant yielding the 
bark known in pharmaceutic language by 
the name of cortex angosture vel cus- 
pari, on directing his attention to this 
subject, discovered several material dis- 
crepancies between the tree he observed, 
and the description of a tree said to pro- 
duce the drug, and of which Baron Alex- 
ander Humboldt, in other respects such an 
accurate observer, sent specimens obtain- 
ed from Carony to Professor Willdenow, 
of Berlin; who, though there already ex- 
isted a genus of that name, called it Bon- 
plandia, in honour of Baron Humboldt's 
companion. This name was subsequently 
adopted by Humboldt and Bonpland, in 
their splendid work on xquinoctial plants, 
though the former had previously given it 
the appellation of Cusparia febrifuga. 
The opinion formed by Dr. Hancock was 
confirmed, on being informed by a gen- 
tleman of the name of Don Jose Tereas, 
with whom the travellers above-mentioned 
lodged, that they did not visit the mis- 
sions of Carony, but sent down an Indian, 
who returned with a sample of the leaves 
of the tree in question, but, much to their 
disappointment, without flowers. The ge- 
neric character having also become very 
doubtful to Dr. Hancock, he carefully ex- 
amined its congenera, and found it agree 
in so many points with the genus Galipea 
of Aublet, that he considered it to be a 
species thereof, and in this opinion he has 
lately been confirmed by the arrangement 
of Professor de Candolle, who has classed 
the Cusparia febrifuga, which, no doubt, 
is nearly allied to Doctor Hancock's plant, 
under the head Galipea. The paper then 
gave a detailed description of its botanical 
characters ; which, with a figure of the 
plant, and a notice of its great efficacy in 
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several diseases, especially in the malig- 
pant fevers, dysenteries, and dropsies 
prevalent in Angvstura in 1816 and 1817, 
will be published io the next number of 
the Society’s Transactions; and a compa- 
rative statement of the differences existing 
between Bonplandia trifoliata, (Willd.) 
vel Cusparia febrifuga, (Humb. and D.C.) 
vel Galipea Cusparia, (D. C.) and the real 
Angostura bark tree, the most striking of 
which is, that instead of being a large and 
majestic forest-tree, as described in “* The 
Plante AXquinoctiales Orbis Novi,” the 
authors of which, no doubt, thought the 
tree found by them in the neighbourhood 
of Santa Fe’ de Cumana and Nueva Bar- 
celona was the same as that of which they 
obtained leaves in Angostura; it is a tree, 
or almost shrub, of not more than from 
twelve to fifteen, and at the most twenty 
feet, in height, and four or five inches in 
diameter. The Doctor concludes by pro- 
posing that the plant described by him 
should be named ‘* Galipea officinalis.” 
The paper was accompanied by fine na- 
tive specimens of the bark, leaves, flowers, 
capsules, and seeds of the plant. The 
thanks of the meeting were ordered to Dr. 
Hancock for this very interesting commu- 
nication. 

It was proposed by Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, Bart. V.P. seconded by Dr. Sig- 
mond, and resolved unanimously, that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the pre- 
sident for his unceasing attention to the 
interests and welfare of the Institution. 

Sir James M‘Grigor, after returning 
thanks for the honour done him, begged 
to congratulate the society on the pros- 
perousstate of its affairs, greatly enhanced 
by the especial mark of royal favour con- 
ferred on it, and which they had heard an- 
nounced that evening ; and concluded by 
informing the members that the first 
meeting of the ninth session would be 
holden on Tuesday, the 28th of October, 
on which day the director would deliver 
his annual oration, and on which occasion 
he hoped to have the pleasure of meeting 
them. 

Death of Young Park.—A letter from 
Cape Coast Castle to Mr. Secretary Hay, 
announces that young Park died in the 
Akimboo country, a little to the south- 
east of Accoa, some time in October. 
This melancholy event was produced by a 
want of due consideration on the part of 
our countryman ; for it is related, that 
on the occasion of the annual festival, or 
yan custom, which the natives were as- 
sembled on a large plain to celebrate,—he 
would not be dissuaded by the king from 
mounting a fetish, or sacred tree, for the 
purpose of sketching the scene.. The con- 
sequence of this profanation was, that 
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within two days be was poisoned by the 
marabouts or priests. 

Natural History of Rattlesnakes.—Rat- 
tlesnakes hunt and secure for their prey, 
with ease, gray squirrels that abound tn 
our woods ; therefore they must be pos- 
sessed of swiftness to obtainthem. Haev- 
ing enjoyed the pleasure of beholding such 
a chase in full view, in the year 1821, I 
shall detail its circumstances :—Whilst 
lying oo the ground, to watch the habits 
of a bird which was new to me, previous 
to shooting it, | heard a smart rustling 
not far from me, and turning my head 
that way, saw at the same moment a gray 
squirrel, full grown, issuing from the 
thicket, and bouncing off in a straight di- 
rection, in leaps of several feet at a time; 
and not more than twenty feet bebind, a 
rattlesnake of ordinary size, pursuing, 
drawn out, apparently, to its full length, 
and sliding over the ground so rapidly, 
that, as they both moved away from me, I 
was at no loss to observe the snake gain 
upon the squirrel. The squirrel made for 
a tree, and asceoded its topmost branches 
as nimbly as squirrels are known to do. 
The snake performed the same task cone 
siderably more slowly, yet so fast that 
the squirrel never raised its tail or barked, 
but eyed the enemy attentively as he ap- 
proached. When within a few yards, the 
squirrel leaped to another.branch, and the 
Snake followed by stretching out two- 
thirds of its body, whilst the remainder 
held it securely from falling. Passing 
thus from branch to branch, with a rapid- 
ity that astonished me, the squirrel went 
in and out of several holes, but remained 
in none, knowing well, that wherever his 
head would enter, the body of his antago- 
nist would follow; and, at last, much ex- 
hausted and terrified, took a desperate 
leap, and came to the earth with legs and 
tail spread to their utmost, to ease the 
fall. That instant the snake dropped also, 
and was within a few yards of the squirrel 
before it began making off. The chase on 
land again took place, and ere the squirrel 
could reach another tree, the snake had 
seized it by the back, near the occiput, 
and soon rolled itself about it in such a 
way, that, although I heard the cries of 
the victim, I scarcely saw any portion of 
its body. So full of its ultimate object 
was the snake, that it paid no attention to 
me, and I approached it to see in what 
manner it would dispose of its prey. A 
few minutes elapsed, when I saw the rep- 
tile loosening gradually and opening its 
folded coils, until the squirrel was left en- 
tirely disengaged, having been killed by 
suffocation. The snake then raised its 


body from the ground, and passed its 
head over the dead animal in various ways, 
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to assure itself that life had departed ; it 
then took the end of the squirrel's tail, 
swallowed it gradually, bringing first one, 
and then the other of the hind legs pa- 
rallel with it, and sucked with difficulty, 
and for some time, at them and at the 
rump of the animal, until its jaws became 
so expanded, that, after this, it swallowed 
the whole remaining parts with apparent 
ease. This mass of food was removed se- 
veral inches from the head in the stomach 
of the snake, and gave it the appearance 
of a rouleau of money, brought from both 
ends of a purse towards its centre ; for 
immediately after the operation of swal- 
lowing was completed, the jaws and neck 
resumed their former appearance. The 
snake then attempted to move off, but 
this was next to impossible; when, hav- 
ing cut a twig, | went up to it and tapped 
it on the head, which it raised, as well as 
its tail, and began for the first time to 
rattle. lwas satisfied that for some lapse 
of time it could not remove far, and that 
the woods being here rather thin, it would 
soon become the victim of a vulture. I 
then killed it, and cut it open to see how 
the squirrel lay within. I had remarked, 
that after the process of swallowing was 
completed, singular movements of the 
body had taken place; a kind of going to 
and fro for a while, not unlike the convul- 
sive motions of sick animals, as a dog, 
for instance, going to vomit. 1 concluded 
that some internal and necessary opera- 
tion was going on. This was proved, 
when I found the squirrel lying perfectly 
smooth, even to its hair, from its nose to 
the tip of his tail. I noted all this on the 
spot. This over, | sought my game again, 
and felt great satisfaction; but having 
met my friend, Mr. James Berry, on whose 
lands, in Louisiana, | was then hunting, 
and having related what had just happen- 
ed, he laughingly said, ‘*‘ Why, my dear 
Sir, I could have told you this long ago, it 
being nothing newtome.” These facts, I 
trust, are quite sufficient to exemplify the 
faculties of swiftness, and the powers of 
extension and diminution, in the rattle- 
snake.— Mr. Audubon's Notes. 
Haidingerite, a new Ore of Antimony, 
found in Auvergne. By M. P. Berthier. 
—Sulpburet of Antimony exists in a great 
number of places, in the gueis formation 
which occupies Auvergne. It is found 
there sometimes in regular veins (flous), 
sometimes in masses; but if the beds are 
very numerous, unfortunately they are at 
the same time almost always but little 
productive. On this account, the people 


who work them are obliged to attach a 
great many at once to be able to keep the 
supply uniform. The Auvergne sulphuret 
of antimony is in general sufficiently 
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pure, and regulus of a good quality is ob- 
tained from it; but a few years since, 
some was discovered near the village of 
Chazelles, ina vein which was soon obliged 
to be abandoned, because the ore which it 
yielded gave the manufacturers of regulus 
a dull antimony, which the consumers 
were unwilling to use. The person work- 
ing it, having sent me some specimens of 
this mineral, I discovered that it consti- 
tutes a new and distinct species, and | 
have named it haidingerite, in honour of 
Mr. Haidinger, a learned mineralogist, 
residing in Edinburgh, who every day en- 
riches science by his researches, and 
whose friend J have the advantage of being. 
Haidingerite has not yet been found 
in regular forms : but it exhibits in some 
cavities rudiments of prismatic crystals, 
which, though not being rigorously deters 
minable, are yet sufficient to assure us, 
that its principal form is not the same as 
that of sulphuret of antimony. The new 
mineral] is commonly in masses confused- 
ly lamillar, mixed with hyalin quartz, 
light chesnut-coloured ferriferous carbo- 
nated lime, and pyrites, in cubical grains ; 
its colour is iron grey; its surface is fre- 
quently covered with rainbow tints ; it has 
not by a great deal so much briiliancy as 
sulphuret of antimony, and its shade does 
not at all incline to blue; it does not im- 
part the sinallest motion to the magnetic 
needle : I have not been able to procure 
pieces sufficiently pure, to enable me to 
take its specific gravity. I purified a cer- 
tain quantity of it for analysis, by pound- 
ing, sifting and washing it, by which 
means I| separated the greatest part of the 
quartz and pyrites, and the whole of the 
carbonated lime. With the blowpipe, the 
powder is readily melted ; but it exhibits 
no peculiar character ; muriatic acid at- 
tacks it easily, the action commencing 
even inthe cold; pure sulphuretted hy- 
drogen is disengaged, and the whole dis- 
solves, excepting a small quantity of 
quartz and of iron pyrites, but without 
any deposit of sulphur. The liquor holds 
in solution only antimony, iron, and a 
very small qnantity of zinc. These pro- 
perties show sufficiently that haidingerite 
is composed of sulphuret of antimony 
and sulphuret ofiron, and that the two 
metals are found at the minimum of sul- 
phurizement. I proceeded to the analysis 
as follows :—to determine the quantity 
of sulphur, | heated four grammes of the 
powder well ground, with twenty grammes 
of dry carbonate of soda, and ten grammes 
of nitre ia a silver crucible ; reaction ap- 
peared to begin at a dull red heat, but 
without deflagration, and without swelling 
up ; at a red heat, the matter entered into 
a very liquid and complete fusion. After 
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being diluted and well washed with water, 
there remained on the filter antimoniate 
of irun, of a pale, ochreous, red colour, 
and which, judging from its weight, must 
retain potash in combination. The solu- 
tion made to boil, after having been satu- 
rated with pure nitric acid to drive off the 
cafbonic acid, yielded with muriate of ba- 
rytes, a precipitate of sulphate of barytes, 
from the weight of which it was easy to 
determine the proportion of sulphur. ‘To 
ascertain the quantity of quartz and of 
pyrifes, a certain weight of the powdered 
mineral was boiled in concentrated mu- 
fiatic acid, the residue was then dried and 
weighed, and afterward treated with aqua 
fegia, calcined, and weighed anew. The 
insoluble matter was pure quartz. The 
difference gave the proportion of pyrites. 

{ sought the proportion of the a timony 
and iron in two ways :— ' 

1. I dissolved by means of nruriatic 
acid, a certain quantity of haidingerite 
which I had placed in a retort, the beak 
of which dipped into a vessel containing. 
water ; | remarked that towards the end 
of the operation, a brown flaky deposit 
was formed in that vessel, of sulphuret of 
antimony. The quantity of it was very 
small, but I ascertained it. The produc- 
tion of this sulphuret proceeds from the 
muriatic vapour disengaged, when the so- 
lution has acquired a certain degree of 
concentration, and carrying along with it 
a small quantity of chloride of antimony, 
which, condensing in the water already 
charged with sulphureted hydrogen, must 
be decomposed immediately. I added a 
great deal of water to the strongly con- 
centrated solution, to precipitate the ma- 
jor part of the antimony in the state of 
oxy-chloride, the composition of which is 
known. This oxy-chloride was mixed 
with the quartz and pyrites ; but the pro- 
portion of these substances was determin- 
ed previously. The rest of the antimony 
was precipitated from the solution, by 
means of a current of sulphureted hydro- 
gen gas; after which, the liquor was con- 
centrated and boiled with nitric acid to 
raise the iron to the state of peroxide, 
which was afterward precipitated by an 
excess of ammonia. The ammoniacal so- 
lution gave afterward a slight white pre⸗ 
cipitate of sulphuret of zinc, on adding a 
few drops of an alkaline hydro~-sulphate. 

2. After having dissolved the haidinge- 
rite as above-mentioned, I added tartaric 
acid to the solution, as pointed out by 
Mr. H. Rose, of Berlin, and I afterward 
diluted it with water, it did not become at 
all turbid, and 1 was afterwards able to 
precipitate the whole of the antimony from 
it in the state of sulphuret, by means of 
sulphureted hydrogen. I weighed this 
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sulphuret while warm, and convinced my- 
self that it contained no excess of sulphar, 
by dissolving it in muriatic acid. The 
iron was afterwards determined by am- 
monia. The mean result of several ana- 


lyses :— 
eared se sb ceceds 0-032 
Iron pyrites ......0°032 
Sulpbur ........ {283 
Antimony........ 0-483 
BOG ci ————— 0:149 
Zinc..... PIT erTy. 0-003 





0-982 
or, independently of the gangue or rock : 

Sulphur, 0:303, (which gives Sulphuret 
of Antimony 0-715 ;) 

Antimony, 0°520, (which gives Proto- 
salphuret of iron, 0.255 ;) 

Iron, 0°160, (which gives Salphuret of 
zinc, 0-005 ;) 

Zine, 0°003.—Total 0:986. 

From this result it is evident, that hai- 
dingerite is composed of four atoms of 
sulphuret of antimony, and three atoms 
of proto-sulphuret of iron; for, in that 
supposition, calculation gives : 

Sulphur 0°2985-18 at. (or Sulphuret of 
antimony, 0°732-4 at.) 

Antimony, 0°5330-4 at. (or Proto-sul- 
phuret of iron 0268-3 at.) 

Iron 0°1685-3 at.—Total 1:0000. 

Its formula then is 3 f s*+4s 48°. This 
formula, complicated in appearance, ex- 
presses, however, a very simple relation ; 
for it shows that haidingerite is so consti- 
tuted, that in the negative sulphuret, 
(sulphuret of antimony,) there is twice as 
much sulphur as in the positive sulphuret 
(sulphuret of iron): the same ratio has 
been already found in jamesonite, ana- 
lysed by Mr. H. Rose, and which is com- 
posed of 4 atoms of sulphuret of anti- 
mony, combined with 3 atoms of sul- 
phuret of lead. The existence of haidin- 
gerite as a peculiar species, seems incon- 
testable ; for, in the first place, the sul- 
phurets of which it is composed, are 
found in atomic proportions and ina sim- 
ple ratio; in the second place, one of 
these, the sulphuret of antimony, is found 
indeed in the isolated state in nature, but 
the other sulphuret, the proto-sulphuret 
of iron, does not exist in that state, since 
magnetic pyrites, which is the least sul- 
phurized of all the native sulphurets of 
iron, is a combination of proto-sulphuret 
and of persulphuret. In fine, as the proto- 
sulphuret of iron is very strongly magnetic, 
if it was only mixed with the sulphuret of 
antimony inthe Chazelle mineral, it would 
certainly communicate to that mineral the 
property of moving the magnetic needle : 
now, [ have already remarked, that hai- 
dingerite does not possess that property : 
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therefore, there is a combination between 
the two sulphurets. Haidingerite is very 
easily imitated by synthesis. The two 
sulphurets of antimony and iron will com- 
bine in all proportions, at the temperature 
of their fusion ; and it is probable that 
they will be discovered also in nature, 
united in other proportions than in the 
mineral of Chazelle. 

La Perouse.—At length information has 
been received of the fate of La Perouse. 
A Captain Dillon having beard that two 
large vessels had been wrecked on one of 
the islands of the group called the Friend- 
ly or Navigator’s Islands, the Indian go- 
vernment fitted out and despatched a ves- 
sel called the Research, for the purpose 
of making every possible inquiry and in- 
vestigation. Mr. John Russell, an officer 
on board the Research, wrote to his uncle, 
Sir W. Betham, of Dublin, a letter, 
dated Nov. 7, 1427, which was received 
in Dublin on the 9th March, 1828, of 
which the following is an extract :— 

** New Zealand, Noy. 7, 1827. 

** We are just arrived here after a voy- 
age in search of La Perouse ; and | think 
we have been successful. Both his ships 
were wrecked the same night on a reef off 
the Manicolo Island, which is situate in 
lat. 40 deg. 11 min. south, long. 170 deg. 
east. One ship sunk in deep water imme- 
diately after striking, and all on board 
perished ; the other was thrown on the 
reef, and some of the crew escaped, who 
saved sufficient materials from the wreck 
to build a small vessel, in which, with the 
exception of two men who continued on 
the island, and those who were killed by 
the natives, they left the place about five 
months after their shipwreck : their ulti- 
mate fate is still unknown, Of the two men 
who remained, one quitted the island in a 
canoe, the other died about three years 
since. We have obtained clear proofs 
that the ships wrecked were French, hav- 
ing found and secured many pieces of sil- 
ver and copper stamped with the fleur-de- 
lis. We have also two bells, one having 
on it an inscription—‘* Bazin m’a fait;”’ 
on the other are the royal arms of France. 
We have also found a part of a plated 
candlestick, on which is engraved a shield 
with the following arms :—Azure, a sal- 
tire; in chief a mullet; and in base a 
crescent Or. Supporters, two lions ram- 
pant regardant. The shield is surmount- 
ed with a viscount’s coronet. We have 
searched all the neighbouring islands, to 
ascertain the fate of the small vessel and 
her crew, if perchance any of them might 
still exist, but without success.”’ 

Such is the statement of Mr. Russell, 
which, although very concise, in the ab- 
sence of the official report, which will be 
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sent to the Indian government, so that 
some time must elapse before it reaches 
Europe, is very interesting and important. 
The above-mentioned arms are those of 
M. de Colignon, botanist on board La 
Boussole ; aud as the crew of the ship, 
which went down in deep water, all pe- 
rished, we may Conclude that every ar- 
ticle also went down with her: we may 
also take it for proved, that it was the 
Boussvle, commanded by M. la Perouse 
himself, which was thrown on the ridge, 
as M. Colignon was attached to that ship, 

Tolacco.—Dr. Chapman has found the 
inhalation of the vapour of tobacco to 
succeed in several cases of spasms about 
the upper part of the windpipe, approach- 
ing either to spasmodic croup or asthma. 
He recommends the vapour to be produc- 
ed by smoking a cigar, during which the 
patient should frequently attempt to make 
a deep inspiration, so that the internal 
surface of the air-vessels may be exposed 
to the action of the vapour. 

National Repository, Charing Cross.— 
This new and patriotic design is thrown 
open to view. The extensive gallery 
which runs from end to end of the King’s 
Mews has been very neatly fitted up for 
this purpose ; and various articles of cu- 
rious and highly wrought manufactures— 
models of looms, bridges, &c. &c.—and 
specimens of useful and improved articles 
for domesticcomfort or foreign commerce, 
were arranged with labels, descriptive of 
the peculiar qualities which obtained them 
admission, 

Agreeably to the plan of the Repository, 
the specimens admissible are divided isto 
three classes. 

I. Entirely new and ingenious construc- 
tions of any sort, where a new principle 
is discovered, or one before known but 
never practically adopted, is brought into 
operation, 

Il.—New adaptation of some known 
principle, but in a manner essentially dif- 
ferent from all that has been done before 
in that line of manufacture or mechanical 
workmanship. 

Ill.—Every sort of improvement upon 
a discovery already made, by which the 
preparation of any article is facilitated, or 
its utility increased. In this class may be 
exhibited also such objects as are highly 
finished, or distinguish themselves by ex- 
quisite taste; likewise every description 
of elaborate ornamental workmanship, 
such as would not find a place in an exhi- 
bition of arts. 

No one can doubt but that a Repo- 
sitory like this, under judicious manage- 
ment, may be made to contribute most 
essentially, not only to private interests, 
but to general benefits. The wealthy 
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speculator, manufacturer, and tradesman, 
may have sufficient power to publish the 
merits of his products, and push his ad- 
ventures throughout the community ; but 
the poor ingenious man is often doomed 
to toil in obscurity, while his clever de- 
vices and improvements are lost to society. 
To the latter class, a public depot must be 
an object of the utmost importance. As 
the thing becomes better known, the au- 
thers of mechanical and other useful in- 
ventions will pour in their contributions, 
and avail themselves of the opportunity of 
serving themselves, at the same time that 
they may promote the credit and advan- 
tage of their country. 
Epilepsy.—Salt.—A few weeks ago, a 
stout healthy-looking woman, a passen- 
ger in the Helensburgh steam-boat, from 
Greenock to Glasgow, dropped down on 


the deck of that vessel, in a very violent 
attack of epilepsy. A Greenock lady, 
also a passenger in the boat, recollecting 
having read in the newspapers that com- 
mon salt had been found in several in- 
stances to operate as a powerful remedy 
in this dreadful malady, procured some 
from the steward, but found it impossible 
to separate the jaws of the unfortunate 
woman, which were convulsively shut. 
While attempting to do so, a little of the 
salt fell upon ber lips—in an instant she 
extended her tengue and licked it with 
great avidity. The opportunity was seized, 
and a small quantity introduced into her 
mouth, when, as our informant described 
it, she recovered ‘‘like the clap of a 
hand, got up without any assistance, and 
seemed as if nothing past common had 
taken place.” 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Human Stature-—A curious paper was 
lately read to the French Academy, on 
the middle height of man in France ; and 
on the causes which operate to increase or 
diminish the stature. This paper was 
founded om tables of the heights of the 
conscripts, kept during the space of eight 
years by the prefects of several depart- 
ments. 

The Magnetic Equator.—An examina- 
tion of the observations made by Captain 
Duperrey shows, Ist, that the magnetic 
equator is not fixed ; 2dly, that it has no 
regular motion, whether from the west to 
the east, or in any other direction: 3dly, 
that it moves in a manoper irregular, 
changing its form according to laws which 
it is important to ascertain. 

Balloons.—Mr. Braun, the professor of 
the German Language in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, has addressed a letier to 
the French Government, accompanied 
with a plan of an aérostatic machine capa- 
ble of receiving any wished-for direction. 
The letter and plan have been referred to 
the Academy of Sciences; and the aca- 
demy has appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the merit of the invention. 

French Periodical Press.— During the 
year 1826, which was one of considerable 
political agitation in France, it appears 
that in the French journals and monthly 
publications, the amount of which is es- 
timated at 10,450 sheets, or about 400 
ordinary octavo volumes, there were only 
eleven libels prosecuted to conviction, 
This seems to have been a very insuffici- 
ent ground for the establishment of the 
censorship in France. Itis alleged by the 


enemies of the press, that at that period 
many of the courts of justice in France, 
by whom persons charged with libellous 
offences were tried, manifested an undue 
favour towards the accused. 

Human Comlustion.—The possibility of 
the spontaneous combustion of the human 
body has frequently been doubted. A me- 
moir lately read to the Académie des Sci- 
ences, however, completely establishes the 
fact ; and states the following as the prin- 
cipal circumstances attending it, derived 
from chemical and medical observations 
on no fewer than fifteen cases of its oc- 
currence. 1, The greater part of the per- 
sons who have fallen a victim to sponta- 
neous combustion, have made an immode- 
rate use of alcoholic liquors. 2. The com- 
bustion is almost always general, but 
sometimes is only partial. 3. It is much 
rarer among men than among women, and 
they are principally old women. There is 
but one case of the combustion of a girl, 
seventeen years of age, and that was only 
partial. 4. The body and the viscera are 
invariably burnt, while the feet, the bands, 
and the top of the skull, almost always es- 
cape combustion. 5. Althongh it requires 
several faggots to burn a common corpse, 
incineration takes place in these sponta- 
neous combustions without any effect on 
the most combustible matters in the 
neighbourhood. In an extraordinary in- 
stance of a double combustion operating 
on two persons in one room, neither the 
apartment nor the furniture was burnt. 
6. It bas not been at all proved that the 
presence of an inflamed body is necessary 
to develope spontaneous human combus- 
tions. 7, Water so far from extinguish 
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ing the Game, seems to give it more ac- 
tivity ; and when the flame has disappear- 
ed, secret combustion goeson. 6. Spon- 
taneous combustions are more frequent in 
winter than in summer. 9. General com- 
bustions are not susceptible of cure, only 
partial. 10. Those who undergo a sponta- 
neous combustion are the prey of a very 
strong internal heat. 11. The combus- 
tion bursts out all at once, and consumes 
the body in a few hours, 12. The parts 
of the body not attacked are struck with 
sphacelus. 13. In persons who have been 
attacked by spontaneous combustion, a 
utrid degeneracy takes place, which soon 
eads to gangrene. 

Criminals.—In 1627 the number of per- 
sons brought to trial in France in the 
Courts of Assize was 6929, and persons 
outlawed 345, being 59 short of 1826, Of 
these 6929 there were condemned 4236, 
and acquitted 2693. There were 109 ca- 
pital condemnations, but only 76 were 
executed. There were 317 condemned to 
hard labour for life; and for a specified 
time 1062. To solitary confinement 1223. 
Imprisonment 1446. The population of 
France is 30,000,000. In England and 
Wales, out of a population of 14,500,000, 
there were in 1826, 11,095 convicted ; 
3266 acquitted ; and 1786 no bills found ; 
total committals 16,147. Of these, 1200 
were condemned,and57 executed. France, 
at this rate, would commit in a year 
32,500 criminals ! 

GERMANY. 

Velocity of Cannon Balls.—Lieutenant 
Helwig, of Prussia, has invented a process 
for measuring the time occupied by a ball 
or bullet in passing through a certain 
space. His process consists in making 
the ball liberate the works of a time- 
keeper at the moment when it quits the 
mouth of the piece, and in making it also 
stop the time-keeper at the moment when 
it strikes an obstacle. The numerous ex- 
periments which he bas made already, 
offer interesting results. He finds, for in- 
stance, that a light body, of the same cali- 
bre with the bullet, moves at the com- 
mencement with much greater velocity 
than the latter, equal charges being used : 
he finds also, that small bodies move more 
promptly, a circumstance which causes a 
considerable deviation of the bal!, when 
there is sand or any light body within the 
piece used.— Bulletin Universel. 

Scientific Journey.— Professor Hanstein 
has set out on a journey to Siberia, ac- 
companied by Lieut. Due, of the navy; 
and at. St. Petersburgh they meet Dr. Er- 
man, from Berlin, who will go with them 
as naturalist and astronomer. They will 
proceed from St. Peterburgh to Moscow, 
Kasan, and Tobolsk, and northwards 
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along the Obi to Beresow, in order to 
examine the hitherto imperfectly known 
northernmost branch of the Ural chain, 
and to observe the temperature of that 
tract. They will afterwards go fram To. 
bolsk by way of Tara, ‘Tomsk, and Kras- 
noiarsk, and Nischnei-Udinsk, to Irkoutsk, 
where they hope to arrive in time to pass 
the winter, Hence they mean to travel 
north-east to Jakoutsk, from which the 
most fatiguing part of the journey will be 
to Ochotsk, as there are 1014 wersts (676 
miles) to go over, in a country entirely un- 
inhabited, in which they must pass a thou- 
sand streams, bivouac in the night, and 
take provisions for the whole jouruey. Jt 
is calculated that the tour may occupy 
two years. The grand object of this im- 
portant expedition is to observe the phe- 
nomena of magnetism, and to ascertain, 
if possible, the situation of the magnetic 
poles, &c. 

New Minerals.—Professor Bhreithaupt 
has given a description of the three new 
minerals in Schweigger’s ‘ Journal der 
Chimie.” 1, Karphosiderite, named from 
its straw-yellow colour, is similar to oxa- 
lite and iron sinter. It occurs in Green- 
land in kidney-shaped masses, with a re- 
sinous Justre, and shining in the streak. 
2, Mesitine-spur occurs in small rhom- 
bohedral crystals, in the rhombobedral 
quartz of Traversella, in Piedmont. It 
has a vitreous lustre, a greyish or yellow- 
ish colour, and is transparent and trans- 
lucent. 3, Tautolite is found in Rein- 
Prussia, in the volcican felspar rocks in 
the vicinity of Lake Laach Lea. The crys- 
tals are prismatic, of a velvet-black colour, 
and vitreous lustre. 

Phidias.—According to a memoir, or 
rather to three dissertations, on the life 
and works of Phidias, which were read last 
year to the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
and which have been since published by 
their author, M. Miiller, Phidias was born 
in the 73d Olympiad. He devoted him- 
self to painting when he was twenty-four 
years of age, and ornamented the temple 
of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens, with his 
works. The finest buildings in that city 
were erected between the 82d andthe 87th 
Olympiads, by the orders of Pericles, and 
under the direction of Phidias. The latter 
had for masters in the art of sculpture 
Hippias and Agaladas. M. Miiller proves 
that several statues, especially the Castor 
on the Monte Cavallo, have been errone- 
ously attributed to Phidias. It was not 


until the third year of the 65th Olympiad 
that he produced the Pallas of the Parthe- 
non. This statue, according to M. Mil- 
ler, who in this respect contradicts the 
opinion of Heyne, was followed by that of 
Jupiter Olympius. 


Ultimately, Phidias 
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fell a victim to the hatred of the enemies 
of Pericles, and died in prison, in the first 
year of the 87th Olympiad. 

Abyssinia. — The celebrated traveller, 
Edward Ruppel, is on the point of setting 
out for Abyssinia, with the intention of 
exploring those parts which have not hi- 
therto been visited by any European. The 
Senate of Frankfort, by a unanimous reso- 
Jution, has granted him a thousand florins 
of annual income for the ensuing seven or 
eight years, as well in acknowledgment of 
bis former services, as to enable him, 

eably to his wish, to continue his sci- 
entific travels and researches. 

Albert Durer.—A jubilee in honour of 
Albert Durer, the greatest artist of whom, 
in the fifteenth century, Germany could 
boast, was held on the 6th of April last 
(the anniversary of his death) at Nurem- 
berg. A statue in bronze, to the expense 
of which that enlightened friend of artists 
and the fine arts, the King of Bavaria, has 
contributed 3000 florins, is about to be 
erected to his memory. 

THE NETHERLANDS, 

M. Kessels, Naturalist at Gand, has just 
enriched the cabinet of Natural History 
there with the skeleton of an enormous 
whale. ‘This specimen is 95 feet long by 
18 feet high. When dissected, 20,000 
kilogrammes) of blubber, and 63,000 ki- 
logrammes of flesh were cut away. M. 
Kessels has succeeded in preserving the 
tail, with the skin, blubber, and flesh un- 
disturbed : it is 22 feet round the edge. 
In the opinion of many naturalists, amongst 
whom is M. Cuvier, this fish could not 
have been less than 900 or 1000 years old. 

NAPLES. 

Grafting.—The Philogéorgic Society at 
Naples has offered a prize of twenty-five 
sequins to the author of the best paper on 
the following question: viz. ‘‘ To esta- 
blish, by facts, if the graft occasions any 
modification of the plant grafted; and, 
vice versd, if the plant exercises any in- 
fluence on the organization of the graft ; 
with respect to plants and grafts of the 
same, or of different species and forms.” 
The prize is to be adjudged in the year 
1829. 

RUSSIA. 

Culture of the Vine in the South of Russia. 
—The following letter from Akerman, 
dated the 26th of November, presents 
some interesting details of the progress 
made in cultivating the vine in Southern 
Russia :—** The autumn has been singu- 
larly favourable for the vintage, and the 
wines of this year are of an infinitely su- 
perior quality to any we have yet made. 
The produce is less abundant, but the 
Prices are higher, so that the vineyards 
have paid better this year than the last. 


According to a return procured by the lo- 
cal authorities, the whole produce of the 
vintage amounts to 35,833 vedros of the 
country, which amounts to 44,797 com- 
mon vedros, Russian measure. The vedro 
sells upon the spot at from five to seven 
piastres. The number of proprietors of 
vineyards is now 278, the greater number 
of them originally Greeks or Armenians. 
We must not, however, pass over in si- 
lence the colonists that dwell in the village 
of Schaha, about five wersts from this town, 
The establishment was formed about four 
years ago by ten or twelve Swiss families, 
who have transported to this country their 
active industry and their peaceful habits. 
The hills which they have planted with 
vines border upon the Liman, and enjoy a 
most delightful exposure. In a few years 
this infant colony has risen to a very re- 
markable degree of prosperity. Uponthe 
whole, it is with satisfaction that we have 
lately observed the culture of the vine 
making rapid progress in this country. 
Formerly, the plantations were given up 
to chance; now, the ground is carefully 
fenced. Attempts have been made to 
transplant the vines of France and Hun- 
gary, and those of the Rhine. Lastly, 
presses have been built upon models 
brought from abroad. Amongst the esta- 
blishments which promise to be most suc- 
cessful, may be mentioned those just form- 
ed byMessrs.Collin and Krinitzky. The lat- 
ter has, in Bessarabia, made the first trial 
of a chemical process, with a view to de- 
termine the degree of fermentation deve- 
loped by the wine when it is first tunned. 
By means of this ingenious expedient, the 
instant may be ascertained when the wine 
can be bunged up without danger to the 
casks, from the action of the fermentation. 
The application of this method is so much 
the more useful, that the wines of Aker- 
man possess, in some measure, the cream- 
ing quality. The vineyard belonging to 
the crown produced this year more than 
32,000 bottles of wine. Regulations have 
lately been made for introducing, as they 
occur, into this establishment, all the im- 
provements of which it is susceptible.” 
AFRICA. 

Walo.—The country of Walo is situated 
on the left bank, and near the mouth of 
the river Senegal. The French have lately 
been founding establishments there for 
free colonial labour, the result of which 
may have a great influence over the whole 
of that part of Africa. Walo is governed 
by aking, who bears the title of Brak. 
This word bas no meaning in itself. Ac- 
cording to the negroes, it was the name of 
the first of their kings, and his successors 
have considered themselves honoured by 
adopting it ; just as the Roman emperors 
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took the name of Cesar or Augustus. The 
order of succession to the throne is esta- 
blished in a very singular manner, with a 
view of averting the evils that spring from 
minorities and regencies. On the death 
of a Brak, his brothers succeed him in the 
order of their birth. When this first se- 
ries is exhausted, recourse is had to the 
eldest son of the first, and so on. It is 
required of the legitimate heir that he 
should be neither blind nor infirm; that 
he should be able to ride, to shoot, &c. 
If he do not possess these qualifications, 
his right devolves to another. The cere- 
monies of coronation are allegorical. The 
new king must pass through all the con- 
ditions of society, not excepting even that 
of the fisherman, which is nevertheless a 
despised cast. The Brak goes into the 
water, with some of the principal fisher- 
men, in the middle of the appointed river ; 
and when he comes out, be holds in bis 
hand a fish, supposed to be caught 
himself, but which, in fact, has been se- 
cretly conveyed to him. It is ridiculous 
enough to find, at the coast of the Brak, 
and in the place subjected to his authori- 
ty, the customs and the ceremonies which 
prevailed in Europe during the feudal 
ages. ‘Thus, for instance, the people be- 
lieve that the royal family possess the gift 
of curing diseases by the imposition of 
hands, In his travels, the Brak and his 
retinue are maintained and fed at the ex- 
pense of the villages through which they 
pass ; while the Griot, or musicians and 
buffoons, sing the praises of the monarch 
to the unhappy peasantry, who are thus 
despoiled of their sheep, milk, and poul- 
try. The Boukanek is a confidential ser- 
vant, the major-domo and priwe-minister. 
This important post is reserved for a fa- 
mily, who call themselves the Brak’s 
slaves, but who, in fact, govern him. 
Dignities rarely go out of the families pos- 
sessing them; and every one takes the 
name of the province over which he here- 
ditarily reigns. They farm out the villages 
and domains to vassals, who pay them an- 
nual ground-rents: these vassals sub-let 
divisions of districts; and the fiscal and 
feudal chain thus descends even to the 
lowest inhabitant. ‘The seigniors, proprie- 
tors of the villages, have adopted the 
same order of succession as that to the 
crown ; but a few societies of the people 
have shaken off this system, and have 
formed a kind of communities, which have 
their civil officers, charged with the mea- 
surement of the lands, the collection of 
taxes, the management of the police, and 
the administration of the law. The chief 
of this municipal magistracy is sometimes 
a Marabout, who assumes the title of Se- 
rin, or priest, and who obliges the people 
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to pay tithes, which tithes are divided be- 
tween the priest and a military chief ap. 
pointed by the Brak. To the possession 
of the soil is attached the right of admi- 
nistering justice; and the maxim, ‘ no 
Jand without a lord,” is the basis of the 
common law in the country of Walo. 
One fact ought to excite profound reflec- 
tions on the comparatively deplorable ig- 
ncrance of the European population ; viz. 
that in most of the villages of Walo, the 
greater portion of the negroes can read 
and write Arabic, which is to them a dead 
and learned language. The inhabitants of 
Walo are extremely polite. They are gay, 
argumentative, and fond of narratives of 
travels, combats, and the traditions of . 
their country. In their. assemblies by 
moonlight .they amuse themselves with 
games of skill. Hospitality is a virtue by 
which they are particularly distinguished. 
Their superstition is equal to that of Eu- 
rope in the ninth century. Such is the 
account given of these remarkable people 
by Baron Roger, ex-governor of the 
French colony of Senegal, who intends to 
publish an extensive- philosophical and 
political treatise on Senegambia, to which 
he will add a very curious collection of 
negro tales and fables. 
UNITED STATES. 

Silk.—At a late meeting of the New 
York branch of the Linnzan Society, Dr. 
Pascalis communicated the introduction 
and divisions of his work on the growth 
and culture ofsilk. His treatise embraces 
not only the old and natural method of 
rearing silk-worms, but also the lately 
improved artificial system, by which the 
crops of the silk have been quadrupled. 
He takes upon himself the solution of a 
problem, by proving that the silk-worm is 
a perfectly electrical insect, and can be 
manuged under this datum without much 
fear of failure, so as to obtain its, valua- 
ble produce. The subject is one of great 
importance, and we look with interest to 
the completion and publication of the 
doctor’s treatise ; the divisions of which 
will be as follows: 1. Natural history of 
the mulberry tree, and its: mode of culti- 
vation. 2. Selection of the seeds or eggs 
of the silk-worm : instructions for hatch- 
ing the same. 3. Distribution of the in- 
sects in boxes or mats, and over litter : of 
the condition of the nurseries for rearing 
them. 4. Description of the silk-worm 
(Bombyx mori), its anatomy: physiolo- 
gical observations on its life and functions. 
5. Peculiar habits and wants of the silk- 
worm. 6. Theory on the temperature 
and purity of the air required for the silk- 
worm: of the use of artificial heat and 
fires of faggots or light blaze: the silk- 
worm an electrical insect. 7. Of its dif- 
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ferent ages, growth, and moultings. 8. 
Condition of the nurseries in the last age 
of the silk-worm: preparation of the 
brush-wood. 9. Various diseases of the 
silk-worm requiring strict notice : its 
mounting or spinning the ball or cocoon. 
10. Life and metamorphosis of the bom- 
byx into a chrysalis and phalena. 11. Of 
gathering, fleecing, and unwinding the 
silk cocoons. 12. Life of the phalena, or 
moth ; its laying and fecundating of the 

gs: mode of keeping the same.—Can- 
freld’s Lottery Argus. 

EAST INDIES. 

Himilaya Mountuins. — Bishop Heber 
says at Bhealwara he met Captain Gerard. 
«* Captain Gerard I found, under a very 
modest exterior, a man of great science 
and information ; he was one of the per- 
sons most concerned in the measurement 
and exploring of the Himalaya mountains, 
had been in Ladak, and repeatedly beyond 
the Chinese frontier, though repelled each 
time, after penetrating afew miles, by the 
Tartar cavalry. He had himself ascended 
to the height of 19,600 feet, or 400 high- 
er than Humboldt had ever climbed amid 
the Andes; and the latter part of his 
ascent, for about two miles, was on an in- 
clined plane of 42, a nearer approach to 
the perpendicular than Humboldt con- 
ceived it possible to climb for any distance 
together. | Nothing, he said, could exceed 
the care with which Major Hodgson, Mr. 
Frazer, and himself, had ascertained the 
altitude of the hills.” 

- First English Newspaper established in 
China.—The two first numbers of a paper, 
dated the 7th and 15th November last, and 
entitled the ‘* Canton Register,” have been 
received in England. An attempt of so 
entirely novel a character, in that remote 
and secluded part of the world, cannot fail 
to be regarded with feelings of deep inte- 
rest by the inhabitants of this country. 
Hitherto our information regarding China 
has been so scanty and unsatisfactory— 
the jealousy of the Government, and the 
singular construction of the language, have 
combined to throw such a veil over the 
customs, the politics, and the literature of 
the country, that we still remain in com- 
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parative darkness, from which the embas- 
sies of Lords Macartney and Amherst, 
after penetrating into the interior jof the 
country, have contributed little to relieve 
us. We therefore hail with pleasure the 
establishment of a paper which promises, 
in some measure, to draw the veil aside— 
to afford us occasional glimpses into the 
interior economy of the empire, and to 
bring us more intimately acquainted with 
the distinguishing peculiarities of this 
people. The chief object of the paper is 
to afford mercantile information; but the 
Editors say, ‘* We feel assured that mate- 
rials for an entertaining as well as useful 
periodical will never be wanting ;”’ and as 
a record of the most interesting passing 
events, into which will be received such 
information as can be obtained of the po- 
litics, the customs, the history of the coun- 
try, and character of the people, the pub- 
lication will be highly interesting to gene- 
ral readers as well as to mercantile men. 
PERSIA. 

New Volcano.— A new volcano burst 
forth at Bakon, in Persia, on the 25th of 
December last, after a violent tempest. 
On the preceding evening, at about four 
leagues to the north-west of that town, a 
noise was heard similar to that of heavy 
discharges of musketry. Soon afterwards 
there arose from the earth a column of 
fire, of extraordinary height, which burnt 
for.three hours, and then gradually sunk 
to about two feet. This fite, comprehend- 
ing a space 600 feet by 400, continued to 
burn thus for four-and-twenty hours. 
From the commencement of the eruption, 
which was accompanied by subterranean 
commotions resembling loud claps of 
thunder, the volcano threw out calcined 
stones of different kinds, and columns of 
water, the height of which soon sensibly 
diminished. No crater, however, appears 
on the plateau whence all this issued; on 
the contrary, it seems to have been raised 
about two feet. Fire is still visible, and 
flame occasionally appears. The fire is in 
every respect different from that which 
burns near the temple of the Indians. Its 
colour is red; it leaves no smell, and the 
atinosphere is not affected by it. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Preservation of Turnip Plants from the 
Fly.—The following is an extract of a 
letter from Mr. Philip Elliott, of Balling- 
ham, Herefordshire, to his landlord, dated 
May 27, 1828 :— 

I have been trying numerous experi- 
ments in order to save my crop of turnips 
for the last two years, and am perfectly 
Satisfied that nothiog will have any bene- 


ficial effect but hot lime, properly ap- 
plied; not, however, in the old method, 
plonghing the lime in, which will not have 
the effect of saving the plants. Most prac- 
tical farmers will admit there is no course 
of husbandry upon a sheep farm so good 
as that of placing the tillage in four dif- 
ferent odd marks, viz. turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, excepting a small por- 
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tion for potatoes, and vetches for horses 

the asaal mode to lime was once in seven 
or eight years, and two dozens of lime, or 
seventy-two Winchester bushels, were con- 
sidered a fair dressing upon such sheep 
farm. recommend the tillage to be sown 
to tarnips once in four years, and to have 
a top dressing of lime after the rate of one 
dozen, or thirty-sig bushels per chain 
acre, instead of applying the whole of the 
lime at the time of ploughing. ty this 
plan the land will have the «ame quantity 
of lime, with the difference that it is placed 
on at different times. Upon other farms 
not so well caleulated for the growth of 
turnips, | should recommend one dozen 
and a half of lime being ploughed in, and 
one dozen reserved for a top dressing, 
such land requiring a greater quantity of 
lime. My plan ia to sow from three pints 
to two quarts of seed per chain acre, as it 
is better to have too many planta than too 
few. We must expect some might be de- 
atroyed, and I like the land to be stocked 
thick with plants, to prevent the tornip- 
hoer from slighting his work. The tar- 
nip-hoer must move nearby the whole of 
the surface, in order to set ont the plants 
their proper distance. After sowing, keep 
a watchful eye upon the vegetation, and 
as soon as the seed is nearly all up, with- 
out waiting for the fly to attack them, 
commence placing the lime as equally as 
possible upon the plants. After the plants 
are sufficiently strong, if sown broad cast, 
a light pair of harrows, taken crows way, 
will be very serviceable in working the 
lime down to the roots, to prevent the 
green grub and wire worm from destroy- 
ing them. The best time to commence 
placing the lime upon the plants is at the 
break of day, there being at that early 
hour a dampness upon the plants from the 
dew. In case the fly and other insects 
should appear determined to devour the 
crop, it would be better to continue pla- 
cing the lime ‘upon the plants until the 
whole is dressed, as it might be dangerous 
trusting until the morrow. There should 
always be a quantity of lime in reserve, 
placed in some barn floor, to have re- 
course to when wanting. There should 
be particular pains taken in placing the 
lime upon the plants, so as not to bury 
them with it. If a sudden shower of rain 
should come immediately after the lime is 
placed, perhaps it would be better to dress 
the plants again, with a smaller quantity, 
thrown out of a seed lift. During my ex- 
veriment I never had any rain wash the 
* off the plant sooner than three or 
four days after its application, and can 
say positively that the fly never did attack 
the plant afterwards in that determined 
way it had before. In dry weather, pro- 
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viding the hedge ridge is left unploughed 
at the gateway, there would be but little 
injury done the tarnips by taking a horse, 
or horses, with a light cart of lime along 
the furrow, and throwiug the lime with a 
shovel so as to distribute it equally. | 
make no doubt I shall be able in a short 
time to submit for public inspection a 
machine to place any given quantity of 
lime per acre, after it has been riddled 
through a fine sieve.” 

Green Catermllar.—To prevent the ra- 
vages of the common green caterpillar on 
inignonette, put some unslaked lime into 
a pail, pour water on it, and bet it stand 
for half an hour to settle, and then pour 
the water on the mignonette. It will kill 
any sort of caterpillar, slog, or worm, if 
two or three times repeated, without io 
the least degree injuring the plants. 

Renealmia Nutans.—The exotic plant, 
Renealmia Nutans, which so rarely blows 
out of ita native clime, and to produce 
whose blossoms by artificial means has 
long been a desideratum with horticul. 
turists, has fluorished in great perfection 
in the hothouses at Ammerdown, during 
the whole of the late samnmer. The plant 
measares above tweive feet in height, and 
consists of twenty-one branches, the largest 
exceeding four inches in circumference 

Dandelion.—This plant makes a plea- 
sant salad in the spring, while the leaves 
are hardly anfolded, It is much used by 
the French, who eat it with bread and 
butter. It may be blanched by culture. 

Cultivated Lands —I\t appears by a to- 
pographical survey taken in the years 1769 
and 1770, that the total quantity of land 
appropriated to hashandry in England, 
Was at that time 32,000,000 of acres, viz. 
13,514,716 im tillage; 15,756,185 in 
grass; 2,595,721 in woods; and 349,577 
m ponds, lanes, yards, &c.; which thirty- 
two millions of acres were Iet in 570,040 
farms, producing an annual rental of 
22,400,000. an average of fourteen shil- 
lings per acre per annum, and stocked 
with 694,491 head of draught cattle; 
22,188,948 sheep ; 741,532 cows ; 515,569 
fattening beasts; 912,656 young cattle; 
1,711,200 pigs; and 2,161,300 head of 
various kinds of poultry; the whole 
anounting, per estimate, to 39,646,2571. 
The value of the soil, estimated at thir- 
teen years and a half purchase, was 
705,600 ,000/. 

Landscape Gardening. — Mr. Phillips, 
previously to leaving London lately, gave 
a lecture at the Argyll Rooms on the bar- 
mony of colour in landseape planting and 
ornamental gardening, in which he proved 
that the science of planting, for grandeur 
of effect, had considerably degenerated 
since the time of Kent and Brown ; and 
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in support of which he noticed the new 
plantations of St. James's and the Regent's 
Parks, where be said the band of the mas- 
ter might be traced, but that the planting 
having been left to the discretion of la- 
bourers, the expected effect could never 
be realized :—as well, he said, might we 
expect a fine picture from Lawrence, or 
Constable, if they, after sketching an out- 
line on the canvas~, left it to their pallet 
scrapers to finish the painting. 

Fioral Curtonty.—A very extraordinary 
cowslip was plucked in the warden of Mr. 
Sheriff Hornby, in Stockton-lane, near 
York, last week. The stem, which has 
the appearance of six stalks grown into 
one, supports a head of flowers compris- 
ing one hundred and fourteen pips. The 
stem itself was above eight inches in 


Stevens's Steam Paddles.—This invention 
is a method of propelling vessels by the 
agency of a series of paddles attached to 
a three-throw crank, with the aid of steam 
or other power; and which may be used 
as a substitute for undershot water-wheels, 
&c. The chief advantages obtained by 
this method over the common wheel are, 
—Ist. As the inventor's paddles work in a 
vertical position (with sufficient allowance 
for the impetus of the vessel) they cause 
a saving of the power now consumed by 
the descending and ascending paddles, 
and produce an increased application of 
power, as illustrated by an accompanying 
comparative statement.—2d. The avoid- 
ance of unpleasant vibration and conse- 
quent wear and tear in the vessel and en- 
gines; and also of the run of backwater, 
which is so very dangerous to wherries, 
&c. and has hitherto been the means of 
preventing the introduction of steamers 
upon canals.—5d. Ihe capability of in- 
creased velocity, commensurate with the 
power applied, not being governed with 
the maximum of motion that limits the 
revolutions of the common wheel. The 
following is a comparative statement of 
the application of power between a com- 
mon wheel, whose paddles are 74 ft. long 
and 14 ft. deep, and the inventor's pad- 
dies, fitted in the same space from the 
vessel's side :—Common wheel, a paddle 
7 ft. 6 in. long, and 1 ft. 6 in. deep, gives 
a square surface of 11 ft. 3 in.; say there 
are always two immersed, which gives 
22 ft.6 in.; deduct one-third, the quoted 
allowance for loss of power on tue de- 
scending and ascending paddles, 7 ft. 6 
in.; leaving 15 ft. The inventor's me- 
thod :—Taking his paddles at 2 ft. wide, 
and 24 ft. deep, each presents a surface of 
5 ft.; he has always four paddles im- 
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length. Several other cowslips of unusual 
size were also growing from the same 
root. 

Caterpllar—An experiment has been 
tried for three years to preserve goose- 
berry plants from the ravages of the ca- 
terpillar, by brushing the stems with a 
soft brush dipped in commun train or fish 
oi}, about the time of their first appear- 
ance, or at any time when infested, which 
appears to destroy or greatly to annoy 
them. It also much improves the growth 
and productiveness of the tree the follow- 
ing year, and clears it of moss. This 
communication is made public, in the 
hope of exciting experimeuts to prove 
how far it may be useful fur the preserva- 
tion of other trees. 


mersed, which makes 20 ft.; and as each 
set, of four paddles, describes the segment 
of an elipse in the water, instead of that 
ofa circle, he is surely within bounds to 
take one-fifth part, 4 ft.; giving in all, 
24 ft.: showing a very considerable ad- 
vantage in favour of the invention, be- 
sides the capability of increased velocity. 
It is presumed that, in many instances, 
the application of this invention to vessels 
already fitted with steam-engines, will in- 
crease their velocity more than one-third ; 
while for new vessels, engines of about 
forty-horse power will be equal to the 
work now performed by those of sixty, 
thereby causing less draught of water, 
greater dispatch, affording more stowage 
for goods, and better accommodation for 
passengers. Compared with the various 
improvements on the paddle wheel, al- 
ready published, specitied, or exhibited, 
this invention has in all instances some, 
and in some instances all, of the following 
advantages :— Ist. Great reduction of fric- 
tion, and consequent durability and com- 
parative cheapness.—2d, Simplicity of con- 
struction—admitting of repair, unshipping, 
or replacing, even at sea.—3d. Equal ap- 
plicability in propelling vessels abead or 
astern.— 4th, The machinery being * 
taken to pieces, and packed in a muc 
less space than would be required fora 
wheel, additional sets may be convenient- 
ly taken on long voyages.—5th. An acci- 
dent occurring to one set (or even two 
out of three on either side) would not 
prevent the working of the remainder, 
Such are the statements of the patentee, 
Steam Canal Boat.—A steam canal boat 
arrived at Leeds lately from London, 
carrying twenty tons, and is the first 
successful attempt ever made, The 
steam is generated with the patent duplex 
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generators, upon an entirely new prin- 
ciple, without a boiler, and without dan- 
ger. The weight of the machinery does 
not exceed four tons. Her consumption 
of coal upon the trip was one ton: she 
bad a whee! in the stern, upon an improved 
construction, that is capable of being 
raised up on entering a lock. The average 
of her speed was equal to that of the fly- 
boats. She passed through the long tun- 
nel, one mile and three-fourths, in forty 
minutes, and towed another boat carrying 
ten tons, without sensibly diminishing her 
speed; no inconvenience was experienced 
from the smoke. Great curiosity was ex- 
cited on the banks of the caval by this 
novel mode of travelling; and at one time 
she had no less than fifty passengers upon 
her deck. 

MM. Farrimann and Thilly’s Process for 
rendering Leather, Canvass, Linen, &c. 
water proof.—To 100 lbs. of the best lin- 
seed vil add 14 1b. of sugar of lead (ace- 
tate of lead), 1}1b. of coloured amber, 
14 lb. of white lead, and 14 lb. of pumice 
stone, very finely powdered. When the 
solid substances are well ground and mix- 
ed, they are to be boiled in the oil for ten 
hours over a moderate fire, to prevent the 
oil from burning. The varnish thus made 
ought to have such a consistence, that 
when mixed with a third part of its weight 
of pipe-clay, it is as thick as treacle, 
After settling for eight days, it is then 
passed through a lawo sieve. In a solu- 
tion of strong and clear glue, as much 
pipe-clay is to be ground as amounts in 
weight to the tenth part of the oil em- 
ployed, and mixed to the consistence of 
ointment, adding the varnish by degrees, 


and stirring it with a wooden spatula, 
When this varnish has become perfectly 
fluid by repeated stirring, the requisite 
tint is given, by adding a fourth part of 
the colour ground in oil. 

Cement or Stucco.—Two patents have 
recently been obtained, which promise 
very brilliant advantages to their respec- 
tive proprietors, and a decided benefit to 
the public. ‘Ibe first is a French dis- 
covery, of an extremely hard and beautiful 
cement or stucco, manufactured from 
lime and some other ingredients, by which 
every kind of marble may be imitated. It 
is as hard as marble, and resembles it 
closely. Such is its closeness of texture 
that it will admit of a brick being struck 
against it until reduced to pieces, without 
its effecting the least scratch or indenture. 
Another admirable advantage is, that it 
admits of fresco painting, which will en- 
dure constant washing and cleaning with- 
out suffering any injury. Oil painting can 
be laid over the cement as well as water- 
colours. Neither wet, heat, cold, nor 
frost, make any impression, nor do they, 
to all appearance, in the least disturb its 
particles; it will not flake off. The se- 
cond patent is for ornaments of various 
kinds in papier maché. The specimens 
already produced are equal to the finest 
carvings; at present it is intended to 
supersede plaster ornament for gilded 
frames, either of pictures or looking- 
glasses, and for embossed ornaments in 
panelling splendid rooms. If it be good 
for frames, it must also be good for friezes 
and cornices of rooms, halls, staircases, 
&c. Itis extremely hard, very light, and 
cheap. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


T. Hillman, of Millwall, Poplar, Middlesex, for 
improvements in the construction and fastening of 
made masts. May 1, 1828. 

J. Beowaill, of Shetheld, for an improved me- 
thod of trausierring vessels froma higher to a lower 
level, or from a lower to a higher level, on canals, 
and also for the more conveniently raising or lower- 
ing of weiglits, carriages, or goods, ou railroads, 
and tor other purposes. May 1, 1828. 

J. Palmer, of Globe-road, Mile-end, Middlesex, 
for improvements in the moulds, machinery, or 
apparatus, for making paper. May 6. 1828, 

T. Adams, of Oldbury, Salop, for improvements 
on iastruments, trusses, or apparatus, for the relief 
or cure of hernia or rupture, May 6, 18W8, 

F. Westly, of Leicester, for improved apparatus 
to be used for the purpose of whetting or sharpen. 
tog the edges of blades of kuives, or other cutting 
instiuments. May 6, 18°28. 

S. Brooking, of Plymouth, for a certain turning 
or shipping, fid, for securing and releasing the 
upper masts of ships, and vessels.— May 6, 1828, 

M. Fullwood, jun. ot Stratford, Essex, tor ce. 
ment, mastic, or composition, which he intends to 
denomioate German Cement.—May 6, 1828. 

J. B. Macneil, of Folesinil, Coventry, for im- 
provements in preparing and applying materials 
for the making, constructing, or rendering more 
durable, roads aod other ways, which materials so 
prepared are applicable to other purposes.—May 6. 

. Jackson, of Red Lion-street, Holborn, Middle- 
sex, for a new metal stud, to be applied to boots, 


shoes, and other like articles of manufacture.— 
May 13, 1828. 

J. Ford, of Wandsworth-road, Vauxhall, for im- 
provements in machinery for clearing, opening, 
scribling, carding, combing, stubbing, and spinning 
wool, and for carding, roving, or shivering and 
spinning cotton, short-stapled flax, hemp, and silk, 
either separately or combined, and tor spinning oF 
twisting long stapled flax, hemp, silk, mohair, or 
other fibrous substances, either separately or com- 
bined. May 13, 188. 

T. B. Crompton, ot Farnworth, Lancaster, paper 
maker, and E. Taylor, of Marsden, Yorkshire, tor 
improvements in that part of the process or p-per 
making which relates to the cutting. May 13, 1828. 

C. Chubb, of St. Paul's Church. yard, for improve- 
ments in the construction of latches which may be 
used for fastening doors or gates. May 17, 18%. 

T. William and J. Powell, of Bristol, tor improve- 
ments in the process, machinery, or apparaius for 
forming moulds or vessels for refining sugar, and in 
the application of materials hitherto unused in 
making the said moulds. May 17, 1828. 

T. Aspinall, of Bishopsgate Chuich Yard, London 
for an nnproved method of casting printing types, 
by means of a mechanical process, which invention 
he proposes to call the Mechanical Type Castor. 
Communicated by a foreigner. May 22, 1828. 

S. Hall,of Basford, Nottingham, tor a method and 
an apparatus for generating steam, and various 
gasses to produce motive power, aud for other use- 

tul purposes. May 31, 18%. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


The Architectural Autiquities of Great Britain, 
By Joha Britton, F.A.S,, &c. Part X11, 400. 21. 2s. 
Lauktree’s Roman Antiquities. 8vo. 3s. bds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the Dake of Rovigo (Savary) Minister 
of Police under Napoleon, Witten by Himself. 
Vol. 3. eg the 5th and 6th volumes of the 
Paris edition.) Beo. French l4s, English 16s. 

Parriana; or Notuces of Dr. arr. By E. UL Bar- 
ker, Esq. ot Thetford, Nortolk. vo, 16s, bds. 

Memoirs ot Urquhart. By Orme. 2 vols, 12ino. 


9. 
Memoirs of Lord Collingwood. 8rd edition. 8vo. 


6s. 

The Collected Works of the Rev. S. Parr, LL.D. 
Edited by Dr. Johustone. 8 vols. 8vo. 71. 7s. royal 
8vo. 121. 12s. bds. 


EDUCATION. 

Second Greek Delectus, or New Anzlecta Minora, 
By the Rev. F. Valpy, Trinity College, Campridge. 

Spurtzvein’s biementary Priacipies of Education. 
2d edition, Bvo. bds, 7s, ‘ 

Early Impressions, with 12 Designs. 6s. 

Piilan’s Letters on Teaching. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Little Jack, By P. O. Skene, Preach aud English. 
12mo, 4s. 6d. bds. 


HISTORY, 

Seven Years of the King’s Theatre. By John 
Ebers. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over 
the Alps. By Heury L.Wickham, Esq. and Rev, 
J. S. Cramer, late Students of Christ Church, 
Uxtord. 2d edition. 


LAW. 

On the Adminis‘ration of Justice in the British 
Colonies in the East Indies. By John Miller, Esq. 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

Jeremy’s Jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery. 
Bvo. I. 10s. bds. 

Collier's Criminal Statutes, 12mo, 18s. bids. 

Office and Authority of a Justice of the Peace. 
By J. I. Pratt, Esq. 12mo. 8s. 

Petersdort’s Law Reports. Vol. 8. royal 8vo. 
1\. Lis, Od. bds, 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

A Dissertation on the Nature and Properties of 
the Malvern Waters, aud an Inquiry into Scrofulous 
Diseases and Consumption, with remarks upon the 
influence of Terrestrial Radiatious of Caloric upon 
yr Salubrity. By W. Addsson, Surgeon. Svo. 
6s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Medical aud Physical Society 
of Calcutta. Vol, 3. 8vo. 15s. 

» Transactions. Vol. 14. 8vo. 

3. 

Armstrong’s Anatomy of the Bowels, &c. illus- 
trated. Part I. royal 4to. 83. coloured. 11. Ls. 
sewed. 

Medical Gazette. Vol. 1. 8vo. bds. 18s. 

An Essay on the Formation of Man. By Henry 
William Dewhurst. 

Walter’s ‘Treatise on Diet and Regimen. 8vo. 
10s. bds. 

The Principles of Midwifery, By John Burns, 
M.D. 7th edition. 8vo. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Cheltenham Album ; or Quarterly Magazine 
of General Literature tor July 18%. 12mo, 23. 6d. 

The Lincolnshire Cabinet and Annual Intelli- 
gencer of Public Business for 1898. 18mo. 

Substence of a Letter (published in 1821) upon 
Prison Discipline; with a tew Remarks upon the 
Criminal Code. By C.C. Western, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel, on the 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis. By RK. M. 
Kernson, M. D. 8vo. 

A Plan for the Abolition of Slavery, consistently 
with the interests of all parties concerned. 8vo. 8d. 

Practical View of the present State of Slavery 


in the West Indies. 3d edition. By Alexander 
Barclay. 8vo. 


Sketches of the State of the British Empire ; with 
Remaiks upon its Domestic and Foreign Policy, 
and on the late transactions with Turkey. By 
Lieutenant General Dirom. 2d edition, Bro. 

Rise aod Progress of (he Wool Trade and Woollen 
Mavutacture of Great Britain, trom the earliest 
period toJuly 183, By Caesar Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. 
folio, 

Examen Comparatif du Commerce de la France, 
—* tous les Pays du Moude. Par Cesar Moreau, 
oho, 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, with the addi. 
tions of Charles Authon, Protessor of Languages 
and Aucieut Geography, in Columbia College, New 
York. Edited by E. ii, Barker, Esq. 

Researches into the Ongin and Affinity of 
Languages. By Lieutenant Col, Vans Kennedy. 410. 
21. 12s, Od. bds, . 

Chronological Guide, with Chart. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


ds, 


— Subaltern's Log Book. 2 vols. post8vo. Il. 
as, 

Useful Hints to Travellers. 18mo. 14s. bds. 

Grant’s Last Things. 12mo. 5s. bis. i 

The Second Volume ot the Works of Arminius, 
translated trom the Latin, with illustrative Notes, 
By James Nicholls. 8vo. 
» ns New on Men and Manners, 8vo. 10s. 

as. 

Abridgment and Translation of Viger. By Rev. 
J. Seager. 

Burgess's Perspective. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Diaiogues on Prophecy. Vol, 2. 8vo, Qs. bds. 

Joyces Scientific Dialogues, improved by Dr. 
Gregory. 6 vols. i8mo. 153. 

Booth’s Reign of Grace. By Dr. Chalmers. 
12mo. 4s. . 

Sir Robert Inglis on the Catholic Question. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

Combe’s Constitution of Man. 12mo. 6s. 

Salmonia; or, The Days of Fly-Fishing. Sve. 
10s. Od, boards, 

Aucieut Fragments of Sanconiatho, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Formation and Culture of we Tree Kose, 18mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 
Ulrica of Saxony, a Romantic Tale of the Fif- 
teenth Century. By Rosalia St. Clair. 3 vols. 
gmo. 10s. 6d. 
Catherine; a Tale, By Mrs. Hofland. 4 vols. 
12mo. 11. 2s. 
Contrast; a Tale. By Regina Maria Roche. 3 vols. 
12 mo, Il. Is. 
Marcella. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. boards. 
Caddick’s ‘Tales of the Affections, 12mo. 73. bds. 
The Abbey of Innismoyle. 18mo,. 3+. 6d. bds. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, &c. 

The Bride; a Tragedy, By Joanua Baillie. 8vo. 
4s. Od, sewed. 

Maxwell's Juvenile Shakspeare. 12mo, 6s. bds. 

Trollope’s Note in Euripidis Tragadias. 2 vols 
8vo. Ll. 4s. boards. 

Specimens of the Lyrical, Descriptive, and Nar. 
Pag Poets ot Great Britain. By John Johnstone, 

5. Od. 

Tim Bobbin’s Lancashire Dialect, and Poems. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 

The Abuse of Study, and other Poems. 8vo. 

‘She Clemency of Titus; from the Italian of Me- 
tastasio, by a Lady, 8vo 3s. 6d, 

Orlando Furioso, in English prose; from the Ita- 
lian of Ludovico Ariosto: with notes, By C. 
Johnson, Vol. I. 12mo. Qs. 

Parnassian Leaves, and other Poems. 4s. 

Lyric Offerings. By S. Laman Blanchard. 12mo. 
5s. 

Poetical Recreations, and Thoughts in Rhyme 
on Sacred and Miscellaneous Subjects. By C. A. 
Hulbert. 12mo, 5s, 

The Beauties of Don Juan; including those pas- 
sages only which are calculated to extend the real 
fame of Lord Byron. Vol. 1. 12mo, 

Yhe French Drama. A selection of the most 
approved plays, with critical and explanatory notes 
(in English) tor the use ot schools, and private stu- 
dents, NumbersI.tolX. lémo. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Constable's Miscetlany, vol. XXVI. The Pleiad. 
A series of abridgments from seven distinguished 
writers on the Evidences of Caristianity. By the 
venerable Franc is Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S. Arch. 
deacon of Cleveland, 18mo0. 

Barrington’s (Viscount), Theological Works. 3 
vols. 8vo. Ii. lls. Od. bds. 

Sermons. By Rev. P. Wilson, 

Burn’s Christian Sketch-Book. 1@mo, 5s, 

Ethics tor Youth. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Carpenter's Cliristian Manual, 1Bmo. cloth, @s. 

Sampson's [rauslation of Paul’s Epistie to the 
Hebrews. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

P.actical Sermous, 12mo. 5s. 

Practical Sermons tor every Santee. 12mo. 123. 

Plain Sermous, preached im a Village Church. 
By the Rector of Calverton. 1@mo. 4s. 6d. 

Grier’s General Councils of the Church. 


Bro. 10s, 6d. 


8vo. 
. bds. 

Kook of Job, in conformity to the Masoretical 
Text. 6vo. 5s. Gd. cloth. 
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The Psalter, illustrated by Notes. By the Rev. 
R. Warver. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Pearson's Sermons, 8vo. 12s, bds. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of « Voyage to Peru: A Passage across 
the Cordillera of the Andes, in the Winter of 1897, 
performed ov foot; and «a Journey across the Pam. 
pas. By Lieut. C. Brand. R.N. B8vo, 

Desceut of the Danube, trom Ratisbon to Vienna, 
with Anecdotes and Kecollecuons. By J. R, 
Planche. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to 
England. By the Rev. R.Walsh, LL.D. M. R 1. A, 
BVO. 

Notes of a Journey in the North of Ireland in 
1827. To which is added, a brief account of the 
Siege of Londonderry in 1689. 12mo. 63. bds. Post 
8vo. Bs. 

Recollections of a Service in Colombia. 
Bvo. 165. 

Kinsey’s Portugal Illustrated. 
31 Plates. 11. 10s, 


2 vols. 


Imperial 8vo, 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Dr. Granville’s long announced work on St. Pe- 
tersburgh, has been delayed on account of the very 
numerous and beautiful illustrations with which it 
is to be embellished. It is, however, on the eve of 
publication,and promises to be the most authentic 
and complete account of the Manners, Customs, 
Institutions, Amusements. State of Society, Litera- 
ture, &c. &c., of the modern capital of Russia 
hitherto published, 

A History of Anatomy, with Memoirs of the most 
Tilustrious Anatomists who have flourished from 
the earliest period to the presenttime, is in prepara- 
tion. 

Iu the press, an Essay on the Science of Acting, 
with general Rules and Instructions for Young Ac 
tors. collected from the Writings of Betterton, Booth, 
Garrick, and Henderson, aud also trom instruc- 
tions received by the Author from Messis. J. Kem- 
ble, and George Frederick Cooke, Mrs. Siddons, 
Kean, Young, and Macready, &c. &c. by a Veteran 
Stranger. 

The Rev, W. Trollope, M.A. of Christ's Hos- 
pital, hws a work in the press, to be comprised in 
two closely printed volumes, 8vo. entitied, ‘ Ana- 
Jecta Lieologica,’ a digested aud arranged Compen- 
dium of the most approved Commentaries on the 
New Testament, 

Shortly will be published, in one volume, 1¢mo., 
Simplicity of Health: exemplified by Hortator. 
‘This ts said to have received the approval of Mr. 
Abernethy, whose character of it is (by perraission,) 
printed in the work, 

In the press, A Lecture on the Structure and 
Physiology of the Ear in Man and Animals, as de- 
livered at the Royal Lustitution of Great Britain. 
By J. 11. Curtis, Esq. M.R.I. Surgeon Aurist to 
the kiue. 

A Ireatise on the Laws of Literary Property, 
comprising their History and Present State, with 
Disquisitions on their Injustice and Impolicy. By 
Mr. Maugham, the Secretary of the New Law In- 
stitution, will shortly be published. 

The Memoirs of Geoeral Miller, of the Peruvian 
Service, alluded to in our last, will we understand 
contain some Account of the War of Independence 
in Buenos Ayres, Chile, and Peru, and be inter- 
spersed with Sketches of Character, Manners, aud 
Customs of those Countries. By John Miller. 


Nearly ready, Past Feelings Renovated, or Ideas 
occasioned by the Perusal of Dr. Hibbert’s Philoso- 
phy of Apparitions, 


A New Dictionary, French-English and English- 
French, compiled from Boyer and Deletanville, 
By D. Boileau, is on the eve of publication. 

In the press, Annotations on the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, designed tor the use of Students at the 
Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders. By 
the Kev. W. Bland, D.D. F.R.S., Pesbendary of 
Welis, &c. 

A work on Insanity, 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Beroays announces a Selection from the 
German Poets, with grammatical and explanatory 
Notes, for the use of Students in German literature. 

Mr, William Peter, of Christ Church, Oxtord, has 
nearly ready a small volume ot Sacred Songs, or 
Portions of the Psa'ms Paraphrased. 

A Greek Translation of the Apocrypha, by Dr. 
Armstrong, the compiler of the Londoa Gaelic Dic- 
tionary, is in preparation. 

Tne Deiphin aud Variorum Classics, Nos, 117 to 
120, containing Livy, Manlius, and Panegyrici Ve- 
teres will very shortly be published. 

Taelast No. (39), of the new Edition of Stephens’s 
one Thesaurus will, it is expected, appear next 
mouth. 

In preparation, An Abridgment and Translation 
of Bos, —9 and Hermann, tor the use of 
Schools. By the Rev, J, Seaver, Author of Criiical 
Observations on Classica! Authors. 

A new edition of Mr Mittord’s History of Greece, 
in eight volumes, octavo, will be published in Oc- 
tober next; with many additions and currections. 
A short Account ot the Author, and of his Pursuits 
in Lite, by his Brother, Lord Redesdale, will be 
prefixed. 

In the press, a Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel on the Abuses and Impediments in the Present 
System of Medical Education. 

Alexander von Humboldt’s Lectures on Physical 
Geography are announced for publication in ¢ vols. 
Bro. by Cotta, under the utle ot Evtwart emer Phy- 
sischen Wettbeschreibung. They will at the same 
time appear in Euelist and in French. 

The Netherlands.—A work has lately been pub- 
lished at Utrecht, containing a History of wie Dis- 
coveries made at various periods by the people of 
the Netherlands, in America, in Australia, w the 
Indies, «nd iu the Polar Regions. In this work 
other countries are charged with having changed 
the names given to various places by the discover- 
ers, and with having had recourse to other means 
of depriving them of the honour of discovery. 


By Dr. Burrows, will 
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BLOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


DUGALD STEWART. 

Died on the llth June, in Edinburgh, 
aged seventy-five, Professor Stewart. His 
name remains an honour to the philosophy 
and literature of Scotland. He was the 
son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, professor 
of mathematics in the University of Edin- 
burgh, where his more celebrated des- 
cendant was for many years professor of 
moral philosophy. He was born in 1753, 
studied under Blair and Ferguson, and en- 
joyed the friendship of Dr. Reid, to whom 
he has been infinitely indebted for fame 
founded on his metaphysical writings. In 
1792, Stewart put forth his Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, in 2 vols. 4to.; and the 
next year, his Outlines of Moral Philoso- 
phy. He continued to publish—Adam 
Smith’s Essays, with a Memoir; the Life 
and Writings of Dr. Robertson; the Life 
and Writings of Reid; Philosophical Es- 
says; and very recently two new volumes. 
The remains of this distinguished philoso- 
pher were interred in the Canongate 
Church Yard. The funeral proceeded as 
a private one till it reached the head of 
the North Bridge, where it was joined by 
the Professors of the University, in their 
gowns, two and two, preceded by the mace- 
bearer, the junior members being in front, 
and the principal inthe rear. After these 
came the Magistrates and Council, preced- 
ed by the regalia and officers, the Lord Pro- 
vost inthe rear. Next came the hearse, 
drawn by six horsJs, with three batonmen 
on each sice, and then followed the mourn- 
ing coaches and private carriages, with the 
relationsaod friendsof the deceased. ** The 
solemn feelings,” says the ** Scotsman,” 
‘‘which on occasions of this kind—on 
every occasion when mind of such an or- 
der ceases to manifest itself here—silence 
every thing like controversy; while, at 
the same time, they make an appeal to 
the voice of truth, which impresses us 
strongly with the conviction that fulsome 
or flashy panegyric would be not only un- 
suitable, but insulting to the memory of 
the dead. The private worth of the de- 
ceased, the qualities of heart and head 
which made him so beloved in the family 
circle, so interesting to his friends, so 
much respected by his acquaintances, are 
known to, or have been heard of by all. 
His public value will be judged of ulti- 
mately by his writings; although it was 
by no means confined to these, the im- 
pression made by his academical prelec- 
tions having been as extraordinary in 
depth, as it was important in character. 
By the extensive range of his information, 
by his love of knowledge, by his high ase 


pirations after good, by an eloquence un- 
rivalled in philosophic dignity, he gave a 
bias to the feelings, and a direction to the 
studies of many young men of rank and 
talent, which redounded not less to their 
own honour, than they proved, in result, 
beneficial to the country. The leading 
characteristics of his mind, indeed, were 
elevated moral feelings ; high conceptions 
of what our nature is destined to accom- 
plish ; high resolves to act consistently in 
furtherance of the great scheme of gene- 
ral improvement. He was thus led una- 
voidably to engage with mental philoso- 
phy; since, not only must all moral and 
political science be based upon a know- 
ledge of the human mind, but every mind 
which has activity united with any thing 
like reflective depth, will also inquire, and 
must have some anchorage ground, re- 
specting its own faculties. Since the very 
dawning of intellect, the greatest minds 
have occupied themselves in examining 
and considering the nature and extent of 
their own powers; and although there has 
been much fruitless inquiry, the very ex- 
tent of these speculations, unsatisfactory 
as too many of them have been, all go to 
establish the real importance and magni- 
tude of the subject. Shallow minds only 
despise metaphysics. The mind of Mr. 
Stewart, on the contrary, was strongly 
disposed to be comprehensive. It was 
also penetrative enough to discover the 
best theory of mind which had been sub- 
mitted to the philosophic world; it adopt- 
ed, improved, and gave consistency to 
that theory; but naturally circumspect, 
and having observed how often rashness 
and impetuosity had, while dealing with 
ethics and metaphysics, brought talent 
into discredit, he became anxious to forti- 
fy himself with authority. This led him to 
trace the history of his science, which he 
did with much care, and, we might say, 
with unrivalled discrimination ; but, while 
he selected nothing that was not of great 
intrinsic value, and happily illustrative of 
the points on which he was treating, he 
thus contracted a habit of dwelling vene- 
ratively on the past, and exalting the ge- 
nius that had been, more than of attend- 
ing to the vigorous products of fresh and 
original contemporaries. There was, it 
must be confessed, a want of adventurous- 
ness here; but his industry and chariness 
united, gave bolder minds a starting-post 
from vantage ground of the highest value; 
and all his labours and speculations were 
calculated to elevate the tone and melior- 
ate the temper of the mind—to invigorate 
the intellectual, and improve the moral 
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departments of our nature. He was a 
lover of liberty and letters, a scholar, a 
gentleman, a philosopher, and, beyond 
all, be was, in the truest sense of the 
word, a philanthropist.” A meeting took 
place a few days afterwards in Edinburgh, 
to consider the project of erecting a mo- 
nument to his memory: the Lord Chief 
Commissioner presided, and said, ‘* hg 
felt peculiarly gratified with the honour 
of being placed in the chair on this occa- 
sion, both on account of the admiration 
he had always entertained for the highly 
gifted individual whose loss had been the 
cause of the meeting, and because he be- 
lieved himself to be the only man now 
alive who had witnessed one of the earli- 
est displays of Mr. Stewart’s extraordina- 
ry precocity of talent and of taste. It 
was an Essay on Dreams, delivered in a 
society of students in Glasgow, when he 
was eighteen years of age. And such was 
his Lordship’s admiration of it at the 
time, and so vivid his recollection even 
now, that he felt himself justified in say- 
ing that it evinced those powers of pro- 
found thinking, ingenious reasoning, 
beautiful illustration, lofty generalization, 
and almost unequalledfelicityofex pression, 
which form the charm of his subsequent 
works. ‘Taking this circumstance along 
with that well known to the gentlemen 
present, that he had written the prefatory 
notice to his last book a few weeks before 
his death, at the age of seventy-five, he 
could not help mentioning it as a proud 
example of a human intellect remaining, 
for so long a period, connected with a 
mortal body, in a state of pure splendour, 
increasing to the last.” 

Two anecdotes, said to be quite anthen- 
tic, of the early maturity of talent in this 
eminent philosopher, have been published 
since his decease. His father, Dr. Mat- 
thew Stewart, having been prevented 
from teaching his class by falling into bad 
health soon after the commencement of 
the College Session, it was thought ad- 
visable that his son Dugald, then a youth 
under twenty, should attempt to fill his 
father’s place, which he did to the end of 
the course. And so extraordinary was 
his success, such the spirit and love of the 
study which he infused iato the pupils, 
that it became matter of general remark 
and surprise. One individual asked the 
‘oung lecturer himself, how it was that 
e% who had not devoted himself particu- 
larly to mathematics, should have suc- 
ceeded in teaching them better than his 
father. ‘If it be so,” said the philoso- 
pher, with no less modesty than sagacity 
and truth of principle, ‘1 can only ac- 
count for it by the fact, that during the 
whole session I have never been more 
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than three days a-head of my pupils.” 
The other anecdote is this: Mr. Stewart 
was not much above twenty, when cir- 
cumstances, which we do not at present 
remember, but equally imperative, im- 
posed upon bim very unexpectedly the 
task of delivering a course of mural phi- 
losophy to the pupils of Dr. Ferguson, 
then professor of that science. Having 
nothing written beforehand, nor time to 
make regular preparation, he used, all 
that winter, to rise at four or five in the 
morning, and pacing for several hours in 
the dark, along the quadrangular walk of 
a small garden attached to his father’s 
house in the Old College, he there con- 
ceived the plan, and arranged in his head 
the expression, of each day's lecture ; and 
without committing a word to paper, en- 
tered the class, which then met at nine in 
the morning, and poured forth in glowing 
periods—where the freshness and vehe. 
mence of extempore eloquence were chas- 
tened and harmonized by the dignity and 
seriousness of the subject—the doctrines 
of his benevolent and high-minded philo- 
sophy, stamped with a stronger impress 
of originality and genius than some of the 
more guarded and cautious speculations 
of his maturer years. 
REV. EDW. FOSTER. 

At Paris, on the 18th of March, after a 
lingering illness of many months, the Rev, 
Edward Foster, M.A. F.R. and A.S. Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy at Paris, Rec- 
tor of Somerville Aston, in Gloucester- 
shire, and Chaplain to the Duke of New- 
castle, and to the Earl of Bridgwater. He 
was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, M.A. 1797; 
and was editor of the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, translated, embellished 
with engravings from pictures by Smirke, 
1802, 5 vols. 6vo.; Anacreontis Opera, 
1602, 8vo.; the British Gallery of En- 
gravings, with descriptions, super royal 
folio, published in numbers in 1808, and 
following years; also of Jarvis’s Quixote, 
Hamilton’s Tales, and other works. 

DR. ANDREW DUNCAN. 

On the 5th of June, Dr. Andrew Dun- 
can, senior, Professor of the Theory of Me- 
dicine in the University of Edinburgh, and 
first physician to his Majesty for Scot- 
land, at the advanced age of eighty-three 
years. Dr. Duncan was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and an alumnus of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, where he was a contem- 
porary of several eminent persons, who 
afterwards made a distinguished figure in 
society, and whose friendsbip formed one 
of the chief pleasures of his life. Both 
there, and in the course of his subsequent 
medival studies in Edinburgh, he display- 
ed a degree of energy and zeal which af- 
forded a promise of fature eminence ; and 
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he joined to an ardour in his professional 
pursuits a sincere love of classical litera- 
ture, which he retained unimpaired to the 
Jatest period of his life. On the death of Dr. 
John Gregor y, Professor of the Theory of 
Medicine, in 1773, a gentleman having 
been appointed to succeed him, who was 
absent from the country, Dr. Duncan was 
chosen to supply the temporary vacancy ; 
and he accordingly taught the class, and 
delivered at the same time the usual course 
of Clinical Lectures, till the end of the 
Summer Session 1776; when, Dr. James 
Gregory having been finally appointed to 
the chair formerly held by his father, Dr. 
Duncan's connexion with the University 
was for the time suspended. After his 
temporary connexion with the University, 
Dr. Duncan continued for fourteen years 
to deliver private courses of lectures on 
the theory and practice of medicine, with 
increasing reputation and success; and 
in 1790, on the accession of Dr. James 
Gregory to the chair of the Practice, he 
was appointed joint Professor of the Theory 
or Institutions of Medicine, along with 
Dr. Cullen, who had resigned the Prac- 
tice. In 1801, he brought forward a 
scheme for the erection and endowment of 
an hospital for lunatics in Edinburgh. 
After many delays an establishment was 
commenced at Morningside, under the 
sanction of a royal charter, which, al- 
though not perhaps equal to some others 
instituted under more favourable circum- 
stances, is at least infinitely superior to 
any institution of the kind previously ex- 
isting in Edinburgh or its neighbourhood. 
In 1809, Dr. Duncan projected, and, by 
his indefatigable exertions, soon succeed- 
ed in establisbing the Horticultural So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. To his latest days he 
retained all the desire of promoting every 
useful object, together with an energy and 
a firmness of purpose not exceeded by that 
of many in the meridian of life. There is 
hardly an institution projected for the 
benefit of his native city and country to 
which his name will not be found as a 
contributor. 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR T. B. THOMPSON. 

At Hartshorne manor-house, Herts, 
aged sixty-two, Sir Thomas Boulden 
Thompson. He was born at Barham in 
Kent, Feb. 28, 1766, the son of Boul- 
den, Esq. by Sarah, sister to Commodore 
Edward Thompson, an officer extensively 
known in the polite and literary world. 
In 1778, that officer was appointed to the 
Hyena frigate, and then took his nephew, 
the subject of the present memoir, on- 
board the same vessel. In the following 
year Mr. Thompson served in the West In- 
dies, on which station he obtained a lieu- 
tenancy, January 14, 1762, and being en- 
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trusted with the command of a small 
schooner, distinguished himself by cap- 
turing a French’privateer of very superior 
force. After the termination of the co- 
louial war, he joined the Grampus of tifty 
guns, bearing the broad pendant of his 
uncle, who had been nominated to the 
chief command on the coast of Africa; 
and after the deathof Commodore Thomp- 
son in 1786, he was promoted by his suc- 
cessor to the command of the Nautilas 
sloop, in which he continued about twelve 
months, when he returned to England 
and was paid off. His post commission 
bears date November 22, 1790. From 
this period we find no mention of him 
until his appointment to the Leander, 
rated at fifty, but mounting sixty guns, at 
the latter end of 1796, In that vessel he 
joined the Mediterranean fleet, then uncer 
the orders of Earl St. Vincent ; and short- 
ly after his arrival at Gibraltar, was se- 
lected to accompany Sir Horatio Nelson 
on an expedition against Santa Cruz, in 
the attempt upon which he was among the 
wounded. Some months after this, we 
find him commanding a squadron sent to 
take possession of some French vessels 
lying at Tunis ; a measure adopted in con- 
sequence of a previous breach of neutrality 
committed there by the enemy, and con- 
nived at by the Bey, who, with the dupli- 
city so characteristic of his countrymen, 
appears also to have sanctioned, if not 
invited, this retributive procedure on the 
part of the British. After executing this 
service, the squadron cruized about the 
Balearic islands, and on the south coast 
of Spain, where it made several captures. 
After this, Captain Thompson returned to 
Gibraltar, on which station he remained 
till June 1798, when he was ordered to the 
Mediterranean, to reinforce Rear Admiral 
Nelson, who was at that time watching 
the port of Toulon, and whom he accom- 
panied in pursuit of the armament that 
had been equipped there, destined to the 
coast of Egypt. At the action of the Nile, 
the Leander, though but a fifty gua-ship, 
was stationed in the line of battle. Her 
commander bore up to the Culloden on 
seeing her take the ground, that he might 
afford any assistance in his power to get 
that vessel off from ber unfortunate situa- 
tion; but finding that nothing could be 
done, and unwilling that his services 
should be lost where they could be more 
effective, he made sail for the scene of ac- 
tion, and took his station with great judg- 
ment athwart hause of le Franklin, of 
eighty guns, raking her with great success, 
the shot from the Leander’s broadside, 
which passed that ship, all striking the 
VOrient, bearing the flag of the French 
Commander-in-Chief. This station Cap- 
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tain Thompson preserved until le Franklio 
struck ber colours to the Defence, Swift- 
sure, and Leander; he then went to the 
assistance of the British ships still engaged 
with the rear of the enemy. On the Sth, 
of August, Captain Thompson sailed with 
Captain (now Sir Edward) Berry, of the 
Vanguard, as the bearer of Rear-Admiral 
Nelson's despatches to the Commander-in- 
Chief. Onthe 18th, being off the west end 
of Gora, near the island of Candia, at day- 
break in the morning, he discovered a 
ship of the lioe in the south-east, standing 
towards him with a fine breeze. The 
Leander being above eighty men short of 
her complement, aud having had fourteen 
wounded in the late battle, Capt. Thomp- 
son did not consider himself justified in 
seeking an action with a ship so much his 
superior ; he therefore took every means 
in his power to avoid it, but soon found 
that the Leander’s inferiority in sailing 
made it inevitable. The action continued 
without intermission, within pistol- shot, 
until half after three in the afternoon, 
when the enemy passed the Leander's 
bows, and brought himself on her star- 
board side, where the guns had been near- 
ly all disabled from the wreck of the spars 
which had fallen on that side. This pro- 
ducing a cessation of fire on her part, the 
enemy hailed to know if she had surren- 
dered. The Leander was now totally 
ungovernable, being a complete wreck, 
not having a stick standing, but the shat- 
tered remains of the fore and main-masts, 
and the bow-sprit, her hull cut to pieces, 
the decks full of killed and wounded, and 
perceiving the enemy, who had only lost 
his mizen-top-mast, approaching to place 
himself athwart her stern, Captain Thomp- 
son surrendered, and the Leander was 
soon after taken possession of by le Gene- 
reux, of seventy-eight guns, commanded 
by M. Lejoille, chef de division, who had 
escaped from the action of the Ist of Au- 
gust, having on board nine hundred men, 
one hundred of whom were killed, and 
one hundred and eighty-eight wounded in 
the contest with the Leander, whose loss 
was also considerable, she having thirty- 
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five killed and fifty-seven wounded—a full 
third of her gallant crew. The court-mar- 
tial which afterwards was assembled to 
examine the conduct of Captain Thomp- 
son, his officers and crew, declared * that 
his gallant and almost unprecedented de- 
fence of the Leander against so superior a 
force as thatof le Generenx was deserving 
of every praise his country and the assem- 
bled court could give; and that his con- 
duct, with that of the officers and men 
under his command, reflected not only the 
highest honour on himself and them, but 
on their conntry at large.” Soon after 
this period, Captain Thompson received 
the honour of knighthood, and « pension 
of 200/. per annum. In the following 
spring, 1799, he was appointed to the Bel- 
lona, of seventy-four guns, and joined the 
fleet under the command of Lord Brid- 
port, off Brest. The Bellona continued 
on the home station until the period of 
the memorable Baltic expedition, which 
sailed from Yarmouth Roads, under the 
command of Sir Hyde Parker, March 12, 
1801. From the intricacy of the naviga- 
tion, the Bellona grounded before she 
could enter into action. But, though not 
on the spot which had been assigned her, 
she was highly serviceable ; and being sta- 
tionary, within reach of the enemy's bat. 
teries, the loss she sustained was consider- 
able, amounting to eleven killed and sixty. 
three wounded. Among the latter num- 
ber was her commander, who had the 
misfortune to lose one of his legs. In 
November, 1806, Sir T. Thompson was 
nominated Comptroller of the Navy, which 
office he held till February, 1816, when 
he succeeded the late Sir Jolin Colpoys, 
as Treasurer of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich ; and about the same time was 
chosen a Director of the Chest, in the 
place of Lord Hood, deceased. He had, 
atthe general election in 1807, been re- 
turned to parliament as representative for 
the city of Rochester, his seat for which 
he vacated on receiving his last appoint- 
ment. He was created K. C, B. in 1815, 
and G, C. B. in 1822. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


The London University. — Three native 
merchants at Bombay have taken shares in 
the University of London. In transmit- 
ting the order upon their correspundents 
in London to pay the 300/, the amount of 
the shares, they say—** Having been re- 
cently favoured with a perusal of the pa- 
pers relating to the University of London, 
and having received a particular explana- 


tion of the objects which it has in view, 
we deem it happy that an opportunity is 
afforded us of contributing our mite to- 
wards their promotion, Independently of 
a desire to give support to so noble an in- 
stitution for its intrinsic merits, we have 
great delight in the prospect of exercising 
the rights of presentation which our re- 
spective shares confer on the sons of Eng- 
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lish gentlemen, who have engaged our af- 
fection in the intercourse of life or busi- 
ness, but on retirement to their native land 
with a numerous offspring, do not com- 
mand the funds to afford their sons a libe- 
ral education.”” The letter is signed— 
Framjee Cowasjee, Parsee; Seejeebhoy 
Jemsetjee, Parsee; Moohummud Ulee 
Rogay.—The University will open on the 
first of October. 

Opposition University. — Certain politi- 
cians and divines, who thought one uni- 
versity in the metropolis a nuisance, have 
now resolved that there shall be two! 
These worthy persons, with the Duke of 
Wellington at their bead, first attempted 
to laugh down the seminary now in pro- 
gress. When ridicule failed, they tried an 
appeal to bigotry, and very candidly held 
out the establishinent as an enemy to re- 
ligion, because it threw its doors open to 
men of all sects! Still they made no im- 
pression; what was then to be done? 
They have at last hit upon the expedient 
of dividing the public patronage. A nu- 
merous meeting of noblemen and gentle- 
men lately met at Freemasons Tavern for 
the purpose of founding a New London 
University, sanctioned and patronised by 
his Majesty. The Duke of Wellington 
took the chair, supported by the Archbi- 
shops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops 
of London, Chester, Durham, St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, Gloucester, and Ossory, Dr. 
D’Oyly, Lords Camden, Brownlow, and 
Bexley, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr, Peel, the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. 
The several resolutions were introduced 
by appropriate speeches, and were carried 
by acclamation. They were to the effect, 
that a new coliege should be built in Lon- 
don, **in which all the branches of lite- 
rature and science would be taught, in- 
cluding a knowledge of the principles of 
Christianity as promulgated by the doc- 
trines of the Church of England.“ 30,000/. 
has been subscribed towards the object. 

The Thames Tunnel. — The tunnel has 
been again opened for public inspection. 
The water has been entirely withdrawn 
from the shaft, and the southern end of 
the tannel is also dry, to the extent of be- 
{Ween two and three hundred feet. From 
the remainder (about 350 feet) the water 
has not as yet been removed. At the 
shield, where of course the depth is great- 
est, there are about seven feet of water; 
but the application of a proper degree of 
engine power is only necessary in order to 
free the tunnel completely from it. This 
18 now in course of accomplishment; and 
when carried into effeet, no obstacle will 
remain to prevent the undertaking from 
being resumed. Painters are now engaged 
in colouring the walls of the western arch, 
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to which only visitors are admitted, the 
eastern being appropriated, as before, to 
the passage of the workmen and carts em- 
ployed in the undertaking. For the first 
140 or 150 feet the visitors’ archway has 
been cleared out: the Roman cement with 
which the walls are plastered, far from 
having sustained any injury, appears to 
bave become harder by its exposure to the 
water. In proportion as the water is 
pumped out, it is intended to enlarge the 
space allotted for the inspection of those 
who may visit the tunnel. The tunnel, it 
may be remembered, has been carried to 
a distance of six hundred feet from south 
to north under the bed of the river, and 
within 350 feet of low-water mark on the 
opposite side. Notwithstanding the pro- 
digious force of the influx of water at the 
time of the recent accident, the arches, 
foundation, and brickwork have not been 
in the slightest degree damaged. The Di- 
rectors have expressed their entire confi- 
deuce in the security of the works, and the 
safety with which they may be viewed. 
The sum already expended in carrying on 
the works amounts to above 130,000/. and 
it is calculated that a farther sum of 
150,000/. will be necessary for the com- 
pletion of the tunnel. This money it is 
proposed to raise under the authority of a 
Bill, which, it is believed, is at present 
before Parliament. The original estimate 
of the expense of the undertaking was only 
168,000/.; but from what has occurred, it 
is manifest the tunnel cannot be completed 
for a sum much below 300,000/. Even 
with that expenditure, hopes are enter- 
tained that the shareholders may look for 
a fair remuneration; and the Directors 
have expressed their opinion, that there 
can be no reasonable doubt of success, if 
the difficulty of obtaining the requisite 
funds be got over. 

The Select Vestry System. — A numerous 
and respectable meeting of the parishion- 
ers of St. James’s lately took place, in 
Brewer-street, Golden-square, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the pre- 
sent affairs of the parish, and the mal- 
administration of the select vestrymen. 
Sir Francis Burdett was in the chair, The 
report of a committee (opposed to the Se- 
lect) was read, which embraced a great 
variety of abuses on the part of the Select 
Vestry, and detailed two alleged facts of 
mal-appropriation of the parish money. It 
appeared that the pew-rents for the last 
ten years, ending Christmas 1827, amount- 
ed to 11,072/..9s. 6d. No account what- 
ever was rendered as to the actual dis- 
posal of this sum. There was also a de- 
ficiency of balance of the account of 1821, 
amounting to no less than 15,1581. 5s. 5d.. 
for which the ‘* Select” had refused tao 
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account, or to render any explanation as 
to what had become of it. Thirteen thou- 
sand pounds had been expended for the 
repairs of the church since 1821; and 
many other extravagant applications of 
the parish funds had been made by the 
** Select,”” who voted the money of the 
parish as they pleased, and audited their 
own accounts. It was also stated, that on 
a review of the whole of the accounts re- 
lating to the church and poor rates, watch 
ard paving departments, it appeared that 
nearly 30,000/. of the parish funds had 
been wholly unaccounted for by the ‘* Se- 
lect.” After some discussion, in which the 
Chairman and Mr. Hobhouse, M. P. took 
part, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted :—** That the powers ex- 
ercised by the Select Vestry, in imposing 
whatever rates they choose on the parish- 
ioners, and auditing their own accounts, 
is subversive of every principle of justice, 
and calculated to produce excessive taxa- 
tion, lavish expenditure, and gross paro- 
chial abuses.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. W. Greenwood, M. A. to the Rectory 
of Thrapston. 

The Rev. G. Grove, M, A. to a Prebendal Stall 
in Salishary Cathedral, 

The Rev. R. Bathurst, M. A. to the Rectory of 
Heigham, near Norwich. 

The Rev. A. P. Clayton, to the Rectory of Gar- 
vestone, Norfolk. 

The Rev. the President of St. John’s College, 
Oxtord, to the Rectory of Hanborough, Oxon, 

The Rev. T. Silwer, D.C.L. Fellow of St. John's, 
to the Vicarage of Charloury, Oxon, 

The Rev. J. F. Jowett, B.D. to the Rectory of 
Kineston, Berks. 

The Rev, W. H. Turner, to the Vicarages of 
Ditham with Honing, Norfolk. 

The Rev. T. Habbard, A.B. to the Rectories of 
West Siow and Wordwell, Suffolk. 

The Rev. J. M. Munden, M. A. to the Vicarage 
of Northovwer. 

J, M. King, M.A, to the Chapelry of Chilton- 
super Poulden. 

ohn East, M.A. to the Rectory of Croscombe. 

The Rev. J. Vane, to the Living of Wrington. 

The Rev. A. Foster, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Mudtord, 

The Rev. H. Hoskins, M. A. to the Prebend of 
Scampford, otherwise Shaltord. 

B. Bower, B.A. to the Kectory of Closworth. 

The Rev. C. Heath, A.M. to the Rectory of Gun- 
ton, with the Vicarage of Hanworth annexed, and 
ta the Rectory of Suffield, Suffolk, 

The Rev. Dr. Fancourt, to the Vicarage of Saint 
Mary's, Leice-ter; and the Kev. Mr. St. John to 
that of All Saints. 

The venerable Archdeacon Clarke, to the Prebend 
of Netheravon ; and the Rev. C, Grove to the [re 
vend of Mioor Pars Altaris. 

The Kew. R. Dixoo, M.A. Fellow of Queen's 
Coliege, to the Rectory of Niton, with the Vicarage 
of Gadsiill, Isle of Wight, vacant by the death of 
the Rev. John Barwis. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

The Right tton, Joba Caicraft, to be Paymaster 
of the Forers. 

Colonel T. Armstrong, to be Groom of the Bed- 


chamber. 

The Far] of Westmoreland, to be Lord Lieute- 
nant of North«mpton. 

The Risht Hon. Lord Stuart de Rothsay, to be 
Arobassedor to his most Christian Majesty, 

Major-General D. Stewart, to be Governor of 
&. Lecia. 


Incidents — A ppointments— Marriages— Deaths. 
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NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Shire of Perth—Sit J. Murray. 
Wenlock—The Hon. G. C, W. Forester. 
County of Westmoreland—Viscount Lowther, 
Wareham—The Right Hon. J. Calcraft. 
County of Clare—Daniel O'Connell, of Darnam 
Abbey. 
Weobly—Lord H. F. Thynne. 


Married.J}—At Tottenham, Henry Willoughby, 
Esq. of Lancaster place, to Maria Anna, eldest 
daughter of Lawrence Gwynne, Esq. LL.D. 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, the Rev. Charles 
Arnold, M.A, to Ellea, youngest daughter of Dr. 
Burrows, 

At Waltham Abbey, G. Hanson, Esq. to Caroline 
Eleanor, daughter of W, Walford, Esq. of High 
Beech, Essex. 

At T C. Lambert, Esq. of Osborne House, 
Isle of Wight, to Lucy, widow of the late John 
Furbor, Esq. 

At St. Luke's, Chelsea, the Rev. G. Palmer, 
Rector of Sullington, and of Parham, Sussex, to 
— Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bonnor, 
“Sq. 

At Alveston, Warwickshire, H. C. Wise, Esq. to 
Harriett, third daughter of Sir Gray Skipwith, Bart. 
ot Alveston. 

At St, George's, Hanover-square, the Hon, A. F. 
Ellis, M.P. second son of Lord Seaford, to M. F. 
a eldest daughter of Sir D. Conynghame 

art. 

Ai St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. H. Magan, to Sarah Frances, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Andrew Bain, Esq. 

At Chiswick, the Rev. H. J, Newbery, of Park. 
place, Islington, to Ann, youngest daughter of the 
late Wm. Fawcett, Esq 

The Rev. W C. Bennett, M.A. to Frances Otto, 
youngest daughter of the late Z. B. Edwards, Esq. 

The Rev. J. W. Phelps, to Sarah, third daughter 
of the Rev. C. Rigby lins. 

At Marylebone, G. C. Mostyn, Esq. of Kidding- 
ton, to Caroline, eldest dau. of A. Vansittart, Esq. 


Died.}—In Clarges Sweet, Piccadilly, Lieutenant- 


Coto..el Clements. 

General the Hon C, Hape, of Craighall, N. B. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Wa. Kay, Esq. of Tring- 
park, Herts. 

John O'Driscol, Esq. late Chief Justice at Do 
minica, 

The Hon, Mrs. Colt, widow of the late Oliver 
Colt, of Auldhame, N. B. 

In Wimpole street, Thomas Divett, Esq. M. P. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Harriet, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. R. B. Greenlaw. 

Mr. Woollet, of Chislehurst, Kent. 

At her Ladyship’s house in St. James's Park, the 
Countess Dowager of Suffolk. 

On her way home from Jamaica, his Excelleocy 
Sir Ralph James Woodward, Bart. Governor ot 
Trinidad. 

At Newmarket, the Right Hon. C. Wyndham. 

At Twinsted Hall, Suffolk, Lady Denys 

Mrs. Thorowgood, widow of the late Rev. J. 
Thorowgood, of Bocking. 

At Roydon, near Diss. C. Cameron, Esq. 

At Canterbury, the Rev. J. Francis, M. A, Rec- 
tor of St. Miidred’s and All Saints in that city. 

Tn Regent's Park-square, the Rev. George Ogie, 
of Purley Park. near Reading. 

At Grove-street, Heckney, Jesse Gibson, Esq. 

At Seole, Norfolk, John Ward, Esq. 

At Cholmondeley House, Piccadilly, Lady Char- 
lotte Seymour. 

In Pal Mall, George Nicol, Esq. _ 

At Brighton, H. Boulton, Esq. of Givons Grove, 
near Leatherhead. 

At Leicester, P. F. Benfield, Esq. only son of 
the late Pau! Benfield, Esq. of Woodhall, Herts. 

R. Howard, Esq. of Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

At Boaley House, Kent, the Hon. Mrs. E. 
Marsham, 


At his house, Little Missenden, Bucks, Bea). 
Bates, Esq. M.D. 
At Tidworth House, T. A. Smith, Esq. Lord Liev: 
tenant of Carnarvonsihire. 
At Cambridge, the Rev. T. Kerrich, M.A. F.S.A. 
Vicar of Dersiogham, Norfolk. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


—— — — 


CHESHIRE. 

The highest proportions of pure muriate of soda 
(common salt) which has been foued in the salt 
springs in Cheshire is 26,566 "per cent.; but 25 per 
cent. is the more usual proportion. The earthy 
salts, which are held in solution along with it, are 
muriate of magnesia and sulphate of lime, varying 
from six-teuths to 2, or 2.5 per cent. 


CORNWALL. 

The following is an account of the number of 
steam-engines employed for drawing water out of 
the mines in this county, for five years and five 
months last past, with their average duty, expressed 
in millions of pounds weight, lifted one foot high, 
by the consumption of a bushel of coals:— 

No. of Engines. Average Duty. 
DBOS on ccccccccccDT-ccccvccccce ‘ovces Oty 
TBWS 22 ccce reves GLicccerccccccssees + At 


1826 ...... eeeere isééss esne \ nade eee 
1827 eeeeerr eee tO ee —— 
1828 to Sist May 6GO.................. 34,85 


The preceding numbers ere obtained from reports 
of the duty periodically published by Messrs. John 
and Thomas Lean. Some of these engines are above 
1000-horse power. 


CUMBERLAND. 

Newcastle and Carlisle Railroad.—The surveys 
and plans for this undertaking, which have been for 
some time in active progress, are now completed, 
It is intended to give the proper notices of applica- 
tion to Parliament in October or November, as a 
sufficient sum of money has been subscribed to 
warrant such an application in conformity with the 
rules of the House. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of the Barn- 
staple turnpike, after considerable discussion as to 
the line of new road to Ilfracombe, it was declared, 
on the part of the inhabitants of Braunton, that 
they withdrew from all farther negotiation with the 
trustees, and that they had determined to apply to 
Parliament. Notice was also given of motion for an 
application to Parliament to extend the powers of 
the Act already obtained, both as to forming addi- 
tional lines of road and increasing the rate of tolls. 

A prospectus is in circulation at Exeter for the 
formation of a company, with a capital of 20,0001. 
divided into shares of 251. each, of which, it is said, 
near five handred are already subscribed for, to 
open & communication between Exeter and the 
Metropolis, for the conveyance of goods and pas- 
sengers, by means of two steam-vesse!s of 280 tons 
burthen aod forty-horse power, which it is calcu- 
lated will make ninety voyages per annum, and 


~ yield an annual profit of 20,7001. 


Some more petrifactions of mushrooms were 
lately discovered by workmen excavating limestone 
from the quarries at Cuwsand, near Plymouth. 
The specimens were in the highest state of preser- 
vation, even to the red-brown colour which distin- 
guishes the genuine mushroom on the under sur- 
fuce. The largest was about twelve inches in 
circumference, and the smallest about six inches, 
The stalactites which incrustated these interesting 
relics of a former world are nearly transparent, and 
were taken out of the strata with scarcely any injury. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


_A pamphlet on She Dorset County Rate, from the 
pen of the Rev, If. F.Yeatman, has been published, 


and demands the serious consideration, not only of 
the magistracy, to whom it is addressed, but of all 
payers of parish rates, It appears from Mr. Yeat- 
man’s statement that no county rate has been fixed 
since the year 1740, when that at present acted upon 
was founded on the basis of an ancient Bridge-rate, 
as old as the year 1672; so that virtually it has not 
been altered or amended for the period ot 150 
years, That the alterations in the value of property 


during this long space must be both numerous and 
extensive is self-evident; and Mr. Yeatman, in 
order to place this fairly before his readers, has 
taken the latest property-tax returns, and calculated 
a rate on them ata farthing in the pound, placing 
by its side the present sum paid by the several 
parishes and tithings. The result is, that out of 
404 tithings, 222 are paying considerably more than 
can fairly be demanded from them, and the remain- 
ing 182 escape their fair proportion. 


DURHAM. 

A public meeting of the Sunderland Anti-Slavery 
Society was lately held at the Assembly Rooms, to 
consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament to 
enforce the improvement in the condition of the 
slaves, which had been recommended in vain by an 
Order in Council. Notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of the weather, the meeting was respect- 
ably and numerously attended, and the petitions 
were unanimously and cordially agreed to, Edward 
Backhouse, Esq. presided at the meeting, which 
was addressed by the Rev. B. T. Haslewood, the 
Rev. J. T. Paterson, the Rev, S. Jackson, the Rev. 
David Duncan, Dr. Brown, and the Rev. Thomas 
Stratten, whose several appeals to the assembly, 
illustrative of the present state of the question, 
went to show the urgent necessity of a firm, vigo- 
rous, and universal remonstrance against the re- 
sistance of the West India planters to the Orders 
in Council, now unhappily in abeyance. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Conventual Church of Tewkesbury has long 
been known as one of the most ancient and mag- 
nificent religious edifices in the kingdom; and 
being nearly the only remnant of a rich Renedictine 
abbey, as well as the repository of the dust of 
numerous royal and noble personages, is an object 
in the highest degree interesting to the antiquary. 
It is supposed to have been built by Fitz Haimon, 
a Norman nobleman, in the reign of King Henry 
the First ; and was attached to the abbey until its 
dissolution in the year 15390, when it was rescued 
from demolition by the inhabitants of the town, who 
purchased it from the King’s Commissioners, since 
which period it has been regularly used as the 
patish church. For almost two centuries subse- 
quent to the reien of Henry the Fighth, it is pro- 
bable no effort whatever was made to preserve this 
venerable pile from dilapidation; and during the 
civil commotions in the seventeenth centory, it 
suffered much havoc from the fury of the Parlia- 
mentarians throughout its whole interior, In the 
year 1720 a Brief was obtained for the purpose of 
erecting a new roof, the old one being in so rainous 
a state as to endanger the lives of all who vetitured 
beneath it; and from that time to the ptesent the 
whole expense of keeping this immense pile of 
building in repair has been borne solely by the 
parishioners. From the year 1727, when the altar- 
piece was erected and the choir paved, few repairs 
were made, until it was new pewed in 1196; since 
which period, however, scarcely a year has elapsed 
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ia which very considerable sams of money have not 
been expeaded in preserving the edifice from de- 
struction; and although the parishioners have been 
burtheued extremely with poor's rates, and with 
several other oppressive local assessments, they 
have, within the last four years, disbursed a sum of 
little less than two thousand pounds in the im- 
provement of their venerable church, 

It will afford pleasure to the lovers of taste to 
bear that a Gloucestershire Institution for the pro- 
motion ofthe Fine Arts is making great progress, 
Several applications made to distinguished charac- 
ters have been answered by cordial assurances 
of patronage; and the committee are sanguine in 
their expectations of being able soon to announce 
the accomplishment of this desirable object. It is 
not in contemplation to solicit any subscription 
from those who inroll their names as members of 
the institution, as it is confidently expected, from 
the experience of various other similer societies, 
that the proceeds of the annual exhibition of pic- 
tures will not only liquidate every expense, but 
leave a surplus to be applied to the ultimate object 
of the Institution. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

A weeting of the members of the Southampton 
Branch of * The Society for Promoting the Mitiga- 
tion and gradual Abolition of Siavery througout 
the British Dominions,” was held on the @ist June, 
Charles Marett, Esq. in the chair; when it was 
resolved to send petitions to both Houses of Parli- 
ament, praying “ that legal sanction and authority 
be given to the recommendations of his Majesty's 
Government for mitigating and removing the noto- 
rious evils attendant on slavery, so that the benefits 
of free labour may be appreciated aud secured, and 
the mutual interests of the master ard servant 
thereby promoted.” ‘The petitions have had a 
number of most respectable signatures attached to 
them, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

A Mechanics’ lostitution is about to be establish- 
ed at Hertford, under the patronage of Mr. Byron 
aud Mr. Duncombe, Members for the town, 

KENT. 

The members and visitors of the Canterbury 
Literary and Philosophical Jostitution were lately 
gratified by a lecture on the English Poets, by Mr. 
W. Masters, comprehending the period trom Milton 
to Pope. Mr. Masters commenced this series with 
Butler, and quoted several of the humorous de- 
scriptions of that witty poet; opposing them in 
some instances to those of more serious writers. Sir 
Johu Suckling, Andrew Marvel, Carew, Will. 
Davenaut, Cowley, many others of less note fol- 
lowed, and furnished much pleasant illustration. 
‘The lecture concluded with a masterly review of 
the poetry of Dryden, who, Mr. Masters contended, 
was not as generally read or estimated as he de. 
served, aud in support of this opinion introduced 
many grand and beautiful extracts from his works, 
and which he also read with peculiar excellence 
aud furce. Considerable approbation was evinced 
by the audience; and a lecture by Mr. Weekes, of 
Sandwich, on Carbon in the gaseous and solid 
forms, was announced for the following lecture, 

A meeting of the members and friends of the 
AutéSlavery Society at Dover was lately held 
there, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the propriety of petitioning both Houses of Purlia- 
ment for the abolition of slavery, and for othe: 
business connected with the Society. J. Shipdem, 
Keq. Mayor, took the chair at seven o'clock, 


. LANCASHIRE. 
The exports of manufactured goods from Liver. 
pool to India, China, and South America, during 
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the last quarter, exceeded those of London by 
nearly 2.000,0002, sterling. lathe home trade, the 
rapid prosperity of that flourishing town is no less 
astonishing. Its imports trom Ireland in the year 
1827 were, grain, flour, and oatmeal, 1,500,00( 1; 
provisions, 1,100,000/,; live cattle, 1.200,0004.; ma. 
nufactures, &c. 1,200,0002 ; total value, 5.000,0002. 

A Manchester paper says, ‘We understand a 
new line of road is projected between Lichfield and 
Warrington, which it is calculated will save at 
least six milesin that distance, It will leave Stone 
to the left, and pursue a middle course between 
Middlewich and Nantwich, crossing the Manchester 
and Chester road between Wilderspool and War- 
rington. In this situation a bridge will be throwy 
over the Mersey, and the new road join the old Li. 
verpool and London road at the upper end of San. 
key-street, Warrington, opposite to Bank Hall, The 
plan is now under the consideration of the Post- 
master General. Should it be adopted, of which 
we are assured there is every probability, it will ex- 
pedite the Liverpool mail nearly halt an hour; and 
from its answering the same end at scarcely a tithe 
of the expense, will destroy all hopes of a bridge 
over, or tunnel under, Runcorn gap.” 

A public dinner lately took place at Liverpool, at. 
tended by a hundred and sixty most respectable 
gentlemen to celebrate the important event of the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, the Rev, 
W. Shepherd in the chair, supported on the right 
by the Rev. Mr. Whitehead, of Ainsworth, near 
Bolton, and on the left by R. Rosskeil, Esq. The 
Rev. Mr. Grundy, and Thomas Bolton, Esq. offi- 
ciated as Vice-Presidents. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 


That important work, the Ancholme Navigation, 
has been opened. A numerous body of tie Anc. 
holme Drainage Commissioners, attended by John 
Rennie, Esq. the engineer; the contractor, Sir 
Edward Banks; and many of the neighbouring 
gentry, proceeded in an appropriately decorated 
barge from Brigg ; and a large sea sloop, laden with 
coals, followed by many others, sailed up the river 
to the head of the navigation at Bishop Bridge. 
We have great pleasure im recording the comple- 
tion of so stupendous an undertaking; the advan- 
tages which the county of Liucoln will ultimately 
derive trom it are incalculable, and too much praise 
cannot be bestowed on the great exertions used to 
complete the wo:ks within the ume allowed by the 
act of Parliament. 


MON MOUTHSHIRE. 


The anual meeting of the Forest of Dean and 
Chepstow District Agricultural Society was held 
on the 30th of June, at Chepstow, for the show of 
sheep and other young stock, The chair was taken 
by Colonel Lewis, of St. Pierre, president, when 
the premiums were awarded as follows, viz. ; for 
the best long-wool ram, under three years old, to 
Mr. Cadle, Stroat Farm, Gloucestershire ; ditto, 
fine-wool ditto, to Mr. Rogers, Ifton Mill, Mon- 
mouthshire ; ditto, yearling rain, Mr. L. Williams, 
Crossway Green Farm, Monmouthshire ; best peo 
of long-wool theaves, to Mr. Rogers; best heifer 
and calt, two years old off, Mr. Cadle ; best pair of 
steers, two years old off. Mr. Rogers; best cart 
colt, two years old off, Mr. Blunt, Dinham, Mon- 
mouthshire. 


NORFOLK. 


The first stone of the new works for mahing a sca 
communication with Norwich, weighing nearly 
five tons, was laid last moath at the Company’s 
works at Mutford Bridge, by Crisp Brown, Esq. 
with the usual ceremonies on such occasions. 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


At a public meeting of the Protestant Dissenters 
held at Northampton, May 23, it was resolved 
that “the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts 
was ameasure most auspicious to civil and religious 
liberty, and that one of the most sacred institutions 
of religion has thus been rescued from a most gross 
and detestable profanation; and that we pledge 
ourselves to continue all our exertions and influence 
to assist all our fellow subjects in obtaining a full 
and general repeal of all civil disabilities imposed 
ov account of religious opinious.” 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The committee of the recently established Bo- 
tanical and Horticultural Library in Nef castle 
have received numerous donations; the Catalogue 
of the Plants, &c. in the Liverpoul Botanical Gar- 
den, from the Rev. Wim. Turner, of that town; 
aud the following books from Mr. Falla, of Gates- 
head. A Practical Treatise on Planting and Gar- 
deaing; Billingtoa on Planting; Biliss’s Fruit 
Grower's Instructor; Cobbett’s American Garden- 
ing; Forbes’s Hints ou Ornamental Gardening ; 
Haynes on the Culture of the Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, and Gooseberry ; Haynes's Discoveries in 
Horticulture; Haynes’s Improved System ot Nur- 
sery Gardening; Hogg (Thos.) on the Growth and 
Culture of Florists’ Flowers; Loudon on Hot 
Houses; Lyon on Fruit Trees; Marshall oo Gar- 
dening; Stroud’s Physiological and Systematic 
Botany; Sweet's Hortus Britannicus, 2 vols.; 
Sweet's Botanical Cultivator. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


At the anoua! meeting of the Oxfordshire Agricul- 
tural Society, lately held at Dorchester, Mr. Fane, 
M.P. for the county, wore a coat made of British 
wool, which cost him fifty shillings. He said he 
should do every thing in his power to promote the 
wear of British wool cloths, and trusted every well- 
wisher of English tarmers would do the same. He 
suggested the formation of a society to encourage 
the wear of British wool cloth. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Canal from Beer to the Bristol Channel.—The 
plan of a hine of communication, now proposed to 
ve formed between the English and Bristol Chan- 
nels, is to comprehend the River Parrett, at or near 
Langport, the navigation of which, when improved 
for that purpose, will greatly facilitate the proceed- 
ing. The estimated expense of the Canal now pro- 
jected 1s 600,0002, ; a sum less by 1,150,000/. than 
the estimated’ expense of the Ship Canal originally 
contemplated. ‘The following advantages in the 
present plan are thus stated:—First, the expense 
of a harbour at the northern extremity of the canal 
will be entirely avoided. Secondly, the harbour at 
Beer may be constructed for the purposes of the 
reduced scale at a far less expense, and yet retain 
much of its utility as a resort for vessels in distress. 
Thirdly, the purchase of the Bridgwater and Taun- 

_ ton Boat Canal, which was necessary to effect the 
objects of the original plan, will also be saved; for 
this purchase 90,000/. was the price agreed on; and 
were it necessary, a much larger sum would now 
be required. Fourthly, the actual distance of the 
canal to be cut will be lessened by nearly one third; 
while the increased length of the whole communi- 
cation, from sea to sea, will be only about five miles; 
an addition which, it is conceived, will be amply 
compensated by the present line passing through 
an opulent and populous district, and avoiding that 
part of the Ship Canal line which was of a precisely 
contrary character. The present lioe is not a new 
project. Solong since asthe year 1760, a line fora 

- Boat Canal, neatly similar, was laid down by Mr. 


Whitworth. Mr, Kennie’s plan, in 1811, varied very 
slightly from it, except that it did not embrace the 
adoption of the River Parrett as a part of the com. 
munication, Very liberal subscriptions have been 
already made in favour of this object: all local in 
terests having been conciliated by this new arrange- 
ment, itis confidently expected that the measure, 
so long talked of, and so much desired, will at 


length be carried into execution.—Taunton Cou- 
rier. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The corporate body of Newcastle-under-Line is 
undergoing a scrutiny instituted by that celebrated 
redresser of civic grievances, Mr. C. Flint; who, 
having obtained authority to inspect the municipal 
records, has discovered that many individuals are 
in the enjoyment of all the privileges aud immuni- 
ties of burgesses, without any legal authority. 
Writs of Quo Warranto and Judgments of Ouster 
have consequently become as familiar in men's 
mouths in Newcastle as they are in the ancient city 
of Chester. 


SUFFOLK. 

Mr. George Sampson lately delivered a lecture 
on the Anatomy and Physiology of the Human 
Skeleton, to a numerous audience at the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution, At a meeting lately con- 
vened for the purpose, the Committee presented a 
very gratifying report of the proceedings of the In- 
Stitution during the quarter, The following are ex- 
tracts : ⸗ 

Cash account from April ed to July 2d, 1828, 
Dr. Treasurer, ls. d. 
To Balance....... cocccccccee 316 O 
Subscriptions ...... eseee 18 0 6 
Admissions to Lectures 014 0 








Cr. 
By Bills as filed eeeeeeeeeees 20 0 5 
Balance eee eeeeeeeeasese 210 1 





2210 6 





The number of members is 239. The circulation of 
books has increased 653 upon the number in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. 

SUSSEX. 

An event has recently occurred at Hastings, of 
importance to persons occupying land by the sea, 
A piece of land, on the west of Hastings, situated 
between the Priory Bridge and the White Rock, on 
which between two and three hundred houses are 
stauding, being occupied by about a thousand in- 
habitants, has recently been claimed by his Majes- 
ty’s Commissioners ot Woods and Forests, and the 
occupants have been served with notices of eject. 
ment. This land, within the memory of some of 
the inhabitants of the town, was sea-beach, and was 
first covered with earth for the purpose of being 
converted into a cricket-ground. Portions of it 
were afterwards gradually inclosed for yards and 
warehouses, cottages, &c. About four years ago, 
during the rage for speculation, and when land be- 
came very valuable, some of the occupiers began to 
extend their inclosures. This excited a desire in 
others to become possessed of similar plots of 
ground ; and a general rush was made, especially 
amongst the builders, each seizing what he could 
get, and enclosing it for the purpose of building. 
—It appears, however, that land forsaken by the 
sea is not the property of the crowa, but of the 
owner of the nearest land above high-water mark. 
This has just been decided, aud is agreeable: to 
common seuse, 
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A project is now on foot fot forming a new road 
from Brighton to the metropolis, bringing the dis 
tance within eight-.and-forty miles, The grand fea- 
tufe of the project is the formation of a tunnel 
through Ditchelmg Bosthill, of fifteen hundred feet 
in length, terminating within about a mile of 
Ditcheling town. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


At the High Bailiff’s dinner at Birmingham, on 
the 23d of May, notice was taken of the recent 
failure of representation for that town, “ which,” 
said Mr. Smith, foreman of the court-leet jury, “ is 
one of the most important manufacturing stations 
in the world; a district containing half a million of 
jobabitants, employed in working up the native 
ponen of the country; and yet thisis the popu- 
ation which the minister of the day, although in 
the lap of commerce, thought right to neglect!” 
Tt was remarked that the rental of Birmingham is 
300,000/. its local rates, 55,000%, its estimated ca- 
pital, 10,000,000/. and its advance to “ intellectual 
weight” may be estimated from the fact, that about 
“ fifteen thousand children” are constantly in pro- 
gress of education; and yet this grand emporium, 
“with all its appliances aud means to boot,” has 
ho representative, no special guardian in Parliament. 


WILTSHIRE. 


A pumerous and respectable meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Devizes and its neighbourhood was lately 
held “ for the purpose of considering the propriety 
of petitioning Parliament to carry into effect the 
resolutions of both Houses of Parliament, unani- 
mously agreed to in the year 1893, for the imme- 
diate amelioration of Colovial Slavery; and also to 
repeal the protecting duties on sugar, by which the 
present system of slaveryin the West Indies is 
sanctioned and upheld ;” Wadham Locke, Esq. in 
the chair, A petition was unanimously agreed to; 
and it was resolved to request the Marquis of Lans- 
downe to present it to the House of Lords, and to 
request Mr. Benett to present a similar one to the 
House of Commons. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A public meeting was held at Worcester lately, 
when petitions to both Houses of Parliament were 
resolved upon, praying them not to renew the pre- 
seut law which allows the importation of Foreign 
Manuufactured Gloves, 


YORKSHIRE. 

Yorkslire Horticultural Society.—The Spring 
“Meeting of this Society was held lately inthe Great 
Assembly Room, York—the Festival Concert Room 
not being in a state to admit of its being held there, 
as the workmen were engaged in making alterations 
preparatory to the Festival. The show of plants 
and flowers was superior to any that had been 
béfore seen in York. ~ 

The first meeting of the Ripon Horticultural So- 
ciety was lately held at the Town-Hall in that Bo- 
tough. This Society, which has only been formed 
a few weeks, has already enrolled in the list of 
Subscribers « pwards of one hundred and ten names, 
comprising many of the nobility and other indivi- 
duals of rank and influence in the neighbourhood. 
The form of the building erecting for « museum 
at Scarborough is that of a rotunda, after a Grecian 
model, designed by Mr. Sharpe, of York. The 
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stone is of a quality unrivalled bo ‘this kingdom for 
beauty, and exceeded only by marble. It is the 
same as that of the new church at Scarborongh, and 
the York Museum, being obtained from the 

at Hackness. The situation is delightful, and com. 
mands a view of the sea, the harbour, the bridge, 
Oliver’s Mount, and the Hull road. 


SCOTLAND. 


A few days ago, at Kilkaldy, a small town in the 
cast of Scotland, the Rev. Edward Irving having 
announced his intention of preaching in the church 
of that town, alarge concourse of people assembled 
there. A short time before the Rev. Gentleman 
ascended the pulpit, the gallery, which was crowded 
to excess, gave way with a tremendous crash, and 
a large number of the congregation were buried 
under itsrains, It is said that thirty or forty per- 
sons perished. 


IRELAND. 


Dr. Doyle has published a long letter addressed 
to the Dake of Wellincton, in which he discusses 
the question of securities. He says, that any plan 
of providing for the Catholic clergy by the Govern- 
ment, could not be listened to in the first instance, 
because it would bear the character of a scheme for 
attaching them to the State, and “ detaching them 
from: the people.” Let emancipation first be grant- 
ed, and then such an arrangement may be consi- 
dered. At present, the Pope has the right of 
appointing Catholic bishops in Ireland ; and though 
he does not exercise it, and limits himself to con- 
firmation, he might use the power to molest the 
Catholics. His Holiness might not be willing to 
yield up his prerogative ; but if the British Govern- 
ment would frankly avail themselves of the support 
of the Irish clergy and people in the negotiation, 
its propositions would be irresistible. The Pope, 
he thinks, if addressed in this way, would probably 
consent to an arrangement “ by which his Holiness 
would agree to vest in some one of the Irish Catho- 
lic prelates such power in matters of conscience 
and ecclesiastical discipline as is now exercised by 
some congregations of Cardinals in Rome, or such 
as has often been committed to Legates of the 
Holy See, and which would also authorise some 
persons or body of persons to elect native clergy- 
men to the office of Bishop, so often as such office 
became vacant in the Catholic Church in Ireland— 
reserving to himself the same right only of rejection 
as is reserved to him with regard to the Bishops 
elect of France, Belgium, or Germany—such an 
arrangement as this, simple and precise as it might 
be, would answer every purpose which could be 
reasonably desired. ‘The question then above pro- 
posed, which appears to*many so difficult and in- 
tricate, Is in fact simple and easy of solution. By 
the arrangement, the outline of which has just 
been sketched, the right of electing the Catholic 
Bishops in Irelaad would be transferred from fo- 
reigners to some body of electors, natives of the 
country, subjects of the King, to men bound by 
their allegiance, by their oaths, their interests, and 
their duty. ‘The intercourse with Rome would be 
diminished, and almost cease, if the extensive 
powers, relating to cases of conscience and matters 
of discipline betore alluded to, were vested in some 
Irish Bishop or Bishops selected by the Pope and 
approved of by the Government.” 





PRICE OF 


Bank Stock was on the 24th ult. 211 qoarter, 
2 quarter—Thiee per Cent. Reduced, 86 seven- 
eighths, 87. eighth—Three per Cent. Consols, 86 
three-eighths, ove cighth—Three aod half per Cent. 
Consols, 95 quarter—Three and half per Cent, 


STOCKS. 

Reduced, 95 quarter, 95—New Four per Ceot. 
18¢2, 101 quarter, 101—Four per Cent. 1g°6, 1% 
quarter—Long Annuities, 19 three-quarters, thir- 
teen-sixteenths—Jndia Stocks, 044 half, 244—[ndie 
Bonds, 111, 112 pm.—Exchequer Bills, 43, 74 p™- 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Among the topics of interest agitated in the 
City during the last month, that which has been 
most dwelt upon is the operation of the new Ame- 
rican Tariff. Every one seems to agree that this 
extraordinary act of the American Congress has 
not been meant as a measure of retaliation on Eng- 
land tor her prohibitive corn-laws, nor as a mode of 
procuring an increase of Government income, but 
the creation and encouragement of domestic manu- 
factures at the expense of those portions of the 
Uaion whose trade depends on their raw or agri- 
caltural produce for the products of foreign manu- 
facturing labour and skill. The local conflict of 
interests which this ill-digested and ill-advised act 
involves, will necessarily call for modifications at 
the opening of next Session of Congress, and, under 
this expectation, it is generally supposed that our 
Government will suspend all proceedings on the 
subject, especially as meetings have already begun 
to take place in the Southern States of the Union, 
with the view of procuring the immediate convoca- 
tion of the legislature. 

The state of the weather is another of the sub- 
jects to which the attention of the commercial inte- 
rest has been essentially directed ; and the appre- 
hension which it has occasioned respecting the 
productiveness of the harvest, and the quality of 
the crops, lias brought back the subject of the corn 
laws into discussion, Ic has now been ascertained 
that the landholders, by the oppressive policy of 
the measures dictated to the legislature, have 
exposed the country to the evils of a scarcity from 
which relief is hardly to be expected by a recourse 
to foreign importation, the countries usually to be 
applied to vn a similar emergency having them- 
selves diminished their wheat cultivation, owing to 
the little prospect there has been of late years of 
their being applied to from Great Britain. On the 
Corn Market there have been but few arrivals in 
the course of last week, and the unsettled state of 
the weather has created no small agitation. Fine 
wheat and fresh oats sold full 2s. per quarter higher 
than on the preceding week, and the importations 
have been, 1,900 quarters English wheat, 6,900 
quarters foreign, 250 quarters barley, 9,450 quarters 
oats, and 3,050 sacks of flour. 

In Colonial produce, with the single exception of 
indigo, (the good consuming and shipping qualities 
of which are much run upon and continue in de- 
mand,) business of no great extension has been 
done throughout the last month. The Market is 
supplied in abundance with articles of every de- 
scription, and the holders continue anxious to 
lessen their stocks. There has been some specula- 
tion in cottons, and prices keep up, with the 
exception of Surats, which have been lately done 
at a trifling reduction. In Irish provisions, butter 
has been and continues in great request, but the 
prices are stationary; beet and pork have met with 
indifferent demand; but bacon has gone off 
readily, 

The Money Market opened with the month, as 
regards home securities, under the same favour- 
able auspices as the pieceding one had closed, 
The same cause which had raised anc kept up the 
prices, vig. the superabundance of unemployed 
capital—prognosticated the maintenance of them, 
The ingenious speculators, tired with the subject 
of finance, by which their operations had for some 
time been governed, entered into their July labours 
by fiaing their attention to the affairs of Ireland. 
The closing quotation of Consols on the Ist was 
8. Exchequer Bills, which had been on the day 
before at 64, suddenly rose to 69. There were 
three causes assigned for this advance: an anti- 


sipated influx of money for the dividends—the 


report that no new bills would be issued—and the 
rumour that several millions of these bills would 
be funded, The force of unemployed capital being 
too great to be materially counteracted by petty 
rumours, Consols kept up steadily for the first ten 
days, undergoing only trifling variations between 
88 and 80. The Budget,—reports that two mil- 
lions were to be deducted from the sinking fund,— 
rumours that O'Connell would be elected for 
county Clare,—the result of the revision, by the 
House of Commons, of the Finance Committee's 
attempts at economy,;—were among the most ia- 
fluential causes of the fluctuations, Consols re 
ceived a decided depression on the Lith, in conse- 
quence of the great alarm spread by the unfavour- 
able news from Portugal, as well as the ridiculous 
panic with which the jobbers were seized in cons 
sequence of the rumour that the Finance Com- 
mittee had recommended, in their Fourth Report, 
a reduction of two or three millions of the sinking 
fund. Consols on that day went down to 87, and 
did not get up higher than 87 one-eighth at closing 
time. The effect of the budget on the 12th con- 
tinued the depression until the 14th, when, by 
those unaccountable whims and maneuvres of the 
Stock Exchange, which sometimes appear so in« 
comprehensible, the jobbers became as eager to 
buy on the Budget, as they were, on precisely the 
same grounds, previously anxious to sell, No 
thing very material took place, however, until the 
settling dag, on the 23d, when two defaulters were 
declared ; but they were of no consequence, The 
variations during the account have been considera 
ble. From its commencement to the highest point 
at which the prices rose, there was not a less varia- 
tion than 4 per cent. The decline from that 
highest point has been 1 and a half percent. At 
the opening of the account, Consols were 85 five 
eighths; they went up to £9 five eighths, fell back 
to 87 one quarter, rose again to 88 three quarters, 
and left cff at 87 seven eighths. It will heuee 
appear, that the range of the Market hes been 
unusually considerable. Consols for the August 
account opened at 86 one eighth, and have, up to 
the present time, fluctuated in fractions, No 
important transactions have taken place throughout 
the month in the other Stocks, which have pretty 
well kept up their prices. 

In the Foreign Market, the Portuguese bonds 
have, of course, been of all foreign securities, the 
most liable to variation, in cousequence of the 
extraordinary occurrences in Portugal. They be- 
came susceptible to a degree that the slightest 
rumour affected their price one way or the other, 
The quotation at the commencement of the month 
was about 60; it frequently closed between 53 and 
54, and is at present rather steady at 54. Upou 
the whole, however, the price of these securities 
has not been depressed to the degree which might 
have been anticipated, © 

Mexicans commenced with the month at 41 one 
half; all private accounts from Mexico have for 
some time agreed in stating, that the Government 
of that country, whatever be their real wishes, have 
not the means of satisfying their English creditors. 
On the @ist of May, the Mexican Congress was 
prorogued, and the speech of the President on that 
occasion gave a very discouraging view of the state 
of the country’s financial resources. The speech 
abounds in professions of a desire to pay the divi- 
dends, but as the means for that purpose are 
evidently inefficacious for the preseat, the pro- 
mises are merely regarded as delusite. Neverthe- 
less, great attempts have been made'at the Foreign 
Stock Market to bolster up the Mexican bonds, 
and with success. Heavy losses on che last settling 





76 Bankrupts.— Meteorological Report. 


day have been saffered by jobbers who persisted in 
speculating on the decline, and who have met with 
complete disappointment in the expected fall of 
prices. 

The Russian securities, now at about $4 one half, 
have generally very closely veered round that quo- 
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tation throughout the month, 
reverses or successes among the troops of the 
Danube, affect but little these funds, the public 
having long since made up their mind with regard 
to the issue of the war between Russia and Turkey. 
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BANKRUPTS, 
FROM JUNE 24, To JULY 19, 1828, INCLUsIVE. 


June 24. H. OWEN, Jewin-street, Cripplegate, Lon- 
don, linew draper. j. VAUX, Stephen-street, Totten- 
ham Court-road, Middlesex, lamp and bath manufac- 
turer. G. HARDACRE, Old Barge House Wharf, Up- 
Bey, Groand-street, Blackfriars. Surrey, whartinger. K, 

CHOLEFIELD, Barnsley. Yorkshire, leather seller. 
D. WRIGHT and G.SYKES, Sheffield, opticians. é 
CHADBURN, Sheffield, optician. J. WALMSLEY, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire, linen manufacturer. bk. CHIM- 
LFY, Nottingham, miller. i 

June a7. T.J. ALDERSON, Chancerv-lane, Middlesex, 
money scrivener. A. PALMER, Mincing-lane, London, 
merchant. J. JARDINE, No. 1, Birchin-lane, Loadon, 
stationer and printer. Cc. H. WEARING and W. 
GREENWOOD, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, mer- 
chante. J sTAINTON, Lincoln, bookseller. 3. 
PARSONS, Mosterton, Dorsetshire, miller. 8. BEADS- 
MORE, Ashby de-la-Zoach, Leicestershire, bookseller. 
W. WALTON, Manchester, timber merchant. T. 
SAXON, No, 206, Oxford-street, Middlesex. china and 


glasemhn. C. FRASER and G. C. P. LIVING, St. He- 
len’s-place, London, merchants. J. WOOLCOCK, 
Truro, Corowall, liven draper. J. BAILEY, Derby, 
mercer. 


July 1. W. BRITTEN, Northampton, leather seller. 
T. BOLER, Lincoln, miller. P. J. DELAUNEY, Re- 

ut-street, jeweller. J. THOMPSON, Red Lodge 
JJ North Stoneham, Hants, nursery and seedsman. 

Jul 4; J. BARNARD, Commercial-road, East, baker. 
e. PAL X, Bermondsey, warehouseman, T. HARRI 
SON, New Bond-street, hosier. T. ULLL, Spitalfields, 
potato merchant. H. MACKRILL, Whitechapel, che- 
mist. W. FOWKE, Belper, Di rbyshire, joiner. ; 
HIOBSON, Leeds, publican. J RULER. Dewsbury, 
draper. J TANNER, Wickwar, Gloucestershire, tailor. 

July 8 J. STARLING the younger, King’s Lynn, Nor- 
folk, dealer in hate. J. BROOKS, Seymore-street, 
Se. Pancras, Middlesex, bill broker. D. ORME, Old- 
ham, and J. SPENCER, Royten, Prestwich cum Oicham, 
Lancashire, cotton spinners. tT. WIITELEGG, Cross- 
street, Ashton-upon- Mersey, Cheshire, rectifier. w. 
TRANTER, Royal Hill, Greenwich, Kent, stove mason. 
W. MILLS, Bath, oi! merchant. J. HOLMES, Ridder- 
minster, grocer. E. HODGE, Plymouth, grocer. i. 
WILLIAMS, Bath, innkeeper. 4 

July 192. W. HAVISIDE, of the Jerusalem Cotfee- house, 


Middlesex, tailor. R. JOSEPH, Somerset-street, Lon- 
don, hatter. J. WRIGHT, Charlotte-street. Bediond 
square, Middlrsex,checsemonger. K.HANSON, Allen- 
street, Goswell-street, carman. FE. LAWRENCE, 


Chariton Kings, Gloucestershire, hallier. T. COR. 
LAS, Keighley, Yorkshire, victualler. J. ADDISON, 
Friskuey, Lincolushire, miller and baker. RK. BROWN, 


—— yr —— 
uly 15. G. + Nottingham, lace manufacturer. 
C. CROOKENDEN and G. SPILSBURY, Bermondsey, 
Surrey, tanners. 2. ARCHER, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, warehouseman. W. BRYON, Turnham-geeen- 
terrace, Middlesex, dealer in hops, W. DODGE, Sher- 
borue, Dorsetshire, linen draper. T. LANCASTER, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, ironmonger. J.W. GLASS, Liver. 
pool, commission agent. T. VENNING and T TUCK. 
OR, Traro, Cornwall, coach makers. T. MANBY, Al- 
gakirk, Lincolnshire, butcber.  G. HOWARTH, Liver 

ool, flag dealer. _J. MELLANBY, Stockton-upon- 
Tees, Durham, ship builder. E. ALKER, Wigan, | an- 
cashire, iron liquor merchant. J. BEESTON, Betton 
Coppy, Salop, drover. 

Julvig. W. MOFFATT, victualler, Fort- place, Grange- 
road, Southwark. J. SWAINE, Bristol. innholder. 
RK. TOWNSEND, Bristol, victaaller. G. BROWN, 
Monmouth, innkeeper. W. MATIIEWS, Crooked-lane, 
tin plate merebant. J. CORK, New Bond-street, silk 


mercer. E. LAURENCE, Charlton Kiugs, Gloucester, 
hallier. C. GREGORY, Great Surry street, cabinet 
maker. R. P.WITHIEL, Penzance, wine merchant. 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


D. ANNAN and CO. merchants, Glasgow, J.LAIRD, 

rocer. Johnstone. T. BARTIE, jeweller, in Glasgow. 

/ALDIE, PRINGLE, aad CO. hosiers in Hawick. J 
and W. W. WHYTE, merchants, Leith. J. and J. 
HENDRY and CO. manufacturers, Glasgow. R 
HUTCINSON, builder, Edinburgh. J. BRAID, 
merchant, St. Andrew's. W. INGLIS, banker, Edin. 
burgh, Ke. ke. J. SHAW, nursery and seedsman, 
Aberdeen. J. NEILSON, merchant, Stirling. J. 
ROBERTSON and CO. merchants, Perth. C. LYLE, 
grocer, Glasgow. IVISON, CHARLES, and CO. mer. 
chants, Glasvow. MICHAEL, WHEELWRIGHIT, 












































London, master mariner, (trading to and from the East IVISON, and CO. merchants, Glasgow. J. ROBERT- 
tadies). T. RAMAGE, Hanover-place, Rege..t’s Park, SON, lime merchant, Perth. 
METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from June 1 to June 30, 1828. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
—9 ia | | 
Thermometer. Barometer. Thermometer. Barometer. 
1828. From To From To | 1828. From To From To 
— — ö —— — — 
June | 49067 29,94 29,96 | June 16 54 8 29,94 29,80 
2 50 67 29,86 Stat. 17 55 73 29,58 29,53 
8 46 64 29,91 29,84 | 18 50 68 29,43 29,50 
4 59 50 29,61 29,46 | 19 55 70 29,86 29,90 
5 4 62 29,29 29,50 | 20 5270 29,91 29,92 
6 43 65 29,56 29,74 21 52 66 29,83 29,82 
7 45 63 29,88 29,96 22 49 64 29,83 29.86 
8 46 64 30,11 Stat. 23 54 63 29,96 30,06 
9 45 70 30,15 Stat. 24 51 78 30,16 340,21 
10 44 66 30,20 Stat. 25 41 79 30,22 30,26 
il 65 72 30.20 30,16 26 50 79.5 30,29 Stat. 
12 54 64 30,16 30,14 27 49 80 80,20 30,10 
13 43 72 30,16 Stat. 28 58 79 30,02 30,00 
14 “4 72 30,16 Stat. 29 53 78 29,91 29,90 
1S 49 73 80,16 Stat. | 30 #0 79 29,90 29,91 
I] 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1828, 





GREAT BRITAIN, 


House of Lords.—July 19. The Royal 
Assent was given by Commission to the 
Disembodied Militia Bill, the Night Pre- 
ventive Poaching Bill, the Warden of 
Cinque Ports Bill, the Charing Cross Im- 
provement Bill, the Insolvent Debtors (In- 
dia) Bill, and the Bombay Marine Bill. 
The Turnpike Roads Bill was read a third 
time and passed.—On the 21st, the Turn- 
pike Roads Bill, the Customs Bill, the 
Navy and Military Pensions Bill, and the 
Saving Banks Bill, were severally read a 
third time and passed.—On the 22d, the 
Composition (Ireland) Bill, the Slave 
Trade Bill, and the Pilotage Bill, were 
passed. —On the 23d, the Exchequer Bills 
Bill, and the Irish Butter Trade bill, were 
passed. The House then adjourned to 
the 25th, when the Royal assent was given 
to the National Debt, Exchequer Bills, 
Military and Naval Pensions, Welland 
Canal, Customs, Pilotage, Abolition of 
Slavery, Laws Consolidation, Charitable 
Lands, Lunatics’ Estates, Criminal Jus- 
tice in India, New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, Composition, Promissory 
Note (Ireland), Butter Trade (ltreland) 
Regulation, Turnpike Roads and Holy- 
head Roads Bill. Lord Calthorpe present- 
ed several petitions from Gloucester, 
Bucks, Bedford, Rochester, Chatham, 
Uxbridge, and the Female inhabitants of 
Chipping Norton, praying for the Aboli- 
tion of Negro Slavery. —On the 28th, at 
three o’clock, the Parliament was proro- 
gued by Commission. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Viscount Melville, 
and Lord Ellenborough, took their seats 
as his Majesty’s Commissioners. The Com- 
mission was immediately read for giving 
the Royal Assent to the Appropriation 
Bill, the Sugar Duties Bill, the Benefices 
Resignation Bill, the Saving Banks Acts 
Consolidation Bill, and the Walcot Chari- 
ties Bill, after which the Clerk read the 
second Commission for proroguing the 
Parliament, and the Lord Chancellor the 
following Speech :— 

“* My Lords, and Gentiemen, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty to acquaint 
you, that the business of the Session having been 
brought to a close, his Majesty is enabled to release 
you from your attendance in Psrliament. His Ma- 
jesty commands us, at the same time, to return to 
you his warm acknowledgments for the zeal and 


diligence with which you have applied yourselves 
fo the considerstion of many subjects of great im- 
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portance to the public wellare. The provision 
which you have made for the regulation tor the 
import of corn, combining adequate protection tor 
domestic agriculture, with due precaution against 
the consequences of a deficient harvest, will,in the 
confident expectation of his Majesty, promote the 
iuseparable interests of all classes of his subjects. 
We are commanded by his Majesty to acquaint you, 
that his Majesty continues to receive trom his Al- 
lies, and trom all Foreign Powers, assurances of 
their friendly dispositions towards this country. 
The endeavours of his Majesty tu effect the pacifi- 
cation of Greece, in concert with his Allies, the 
King of France and the Emperor of Russia, have 
continued unabated. Lis linperial Majesty has 
found himself under the necessity of declaring war 
against the Ottoman Porte, upon grounds concern- 
ing exclusively the interests of his own dominions, 
and unconnected with the stipulations of the Treaty 
ot the 6th of July, 1827. His Majesty deeply le- 
ments the occurrence of these hostilities, and will 
omit no eflort of friendly interposition to restore 
peace. The determination of the Powers, parties to 
the Treaty of the 6th of July, to effect the objects 
of that Treaty, remains unchanged. [is Imperial 
Majesty has coasented to wave the exercise in the 
Mediterranean sea of any rights appertaining to his 
Imperial Majesty, in the character of a Belligerént 
Power, and to recal the separate instructions which 
had been given to the commander of his naval 
forces in that sea, directing hostile operations 
agaiust the O:toman Porte. His Majesty will, there- 
fore, continue to combine his efforts with those of 
the King of France and his Imperial Majesty, for 
the purpose of carrying into complete execution the 
Stipulation of the Treaty of Lond: np. His Majesty 
commands us to acquaint you, that his Majesty had 
every reason to hope, when he last addressed you, 
that the arrangements which had been made for 
administering the Government of Portugal, until 
the period at which the Emperor of Brazil should 
have completed his abdication of the throne of Por- 
tugal, would have secured the peace and promoted 
the happiness of a country, in the welfare of which 
his Majesty has ever taken the deepest interest, 
The just expectations of his Majesty have been dis. 
appointed, and measures have been adopted in Por- 
tugal, in disregard of the earnest advice and repeat- 
ed remoustrances of his Majesty, which kave com- 
pelled his Majesty and the other Powers of Europe, 
acting in concert with his Majesty, to withdraw 
their Representatives trom Lisbon. His Majesty 
relies upon the wisdom of the August Sovereigu, 
the Head of the House of Braganza, to take the 
course which shall be best calculated to maintain 
the interests and honour of that illustrious tamily, 
aad to secure the peace aod happiness of tie domi- 
nions overs which it reigns. 
** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“We are commanded by his Majesty to thank 
you for the Supplies which you have granted to him 
for the service of the present year. Uis Majesty 
willapply them with the utmost regard to economy, 
and will continue a deliberate revision of the public 
establishments, with a view to any farther reduce 
tion which may be compatible with the dignity of 
the Crown, and witli the permanent in'erests of the 
country. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 
“His Majesty commands us to congratulate you 
3 Cc 
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upon the general prosperity of the country, and 
upon the satisfactory state of the Public Revenue. 
His Majesty contemplates the increase of our finan- 
cial resources with peculiar gratification, on account 
of the decisive proof which it exhibits, that the con- 
dition of his subjects is one of progressive improve- 
ment. His Majesty commands us, in conclusion, 
to assure you, that his unabated exertions will be 
directed to inculcate among Foreign Powers a spi- 
rit of mutual good will, and to evcourage the indus- 
try, to extend the commerce, and advance the ge- 
neral weltare of his own dominions, 
“* My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ By virtue of his Majesty's Commission under the 
Great Seal, to us and to other Lords directed, we 
adjoura to Thursdey the @th of August, and this 
House is accordimgly adjourned te that day.” 


House of Commons.—July 18, On the 
motion that the Consolidated Fund Bill be 
read a third time, Mr. S. Rice spoke at 
considerable length on the state of lreland, 
which he considered to be in a condition 
too awful to be trifled with. He said, the 
moderate Catholics, who were favourable 
to the connection with England, were 
daily crumbling away, and the fierce zea- 
lots were daily increasing in strength. He 
thought the worst result that could be an- 
ticipated was, the continued refusal of 
Emancipation ; but the next worst un- 
questionably was, the necessity of grant- 
ing it at a time of difficulty and danger, 
and hence he contended for the propriety 
of settling the question. No remark was 
made in answer to these observations, and 
the Bill was read a third time and passed. 
Mr. C. Grant, on presenting a petition 
from the persons connected with the silk 
trade, entered at large into the general 
question, and contended that the trade 
was in the most flourishing condition, not- 
withstanding the measures of free trade 
in the manufactured article carried in 
1824; and that, if the throwing branch 
of the trade were on the same footing as 
on the Continent, not only would the 
British manufacturer beat the foreigner 
in the home, but also in the foreign mar- 
ket.—Mr. Flyer said, the effect of the 
measures recommended had been to in- 
crease labour and diminish profit. He 
meant to move for a Select Committee on 
the silk trade next session. Mr. Huskis- 
son, in moving for copies of the American 
Tariffs of 1824 and 1828, contended that 
the imposition of heavy duties on British 
goods was contrary to the faith of existing 
treaties. He said that the power of amply 
retaliating was in our hands. Tobacco 
and rice we could procure from India and 
from South America, and cotton we might, 
were the growth encouraged, also pro- 
cure from India in as great perfection as 
from America. He had no doubt, even 
without such measures, the Tariff would 
be injurious to America: her commerce 
with England was one-half of the whole 
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she ours with her was not one- 
sixth. The Right Hon, Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving that an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, praying 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
direct that there be laid before the House, 
a copy of the Tariff, established by the 
United States of America in the present 
year—together with a copy of the Tariff 
df 1824, and copies of all reports that 
might have been received from his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister in America, so far as might 
be consistent with the public service.— 
Mr. Peel had no objection to the produc. 
tion of the papers required. He thought 
they had been framed not from a retalia. 
tory spirit, but with a view to encourage 
the manufactures of the United States, 
He hoped, however, that the sufferings 
that must ensue from the measure would 
lead to its abandonment. He agreed, how- 
ever, that it would be carrying liberality 
to an extreme to continue to give prefer- 
ence to America after what she had done. 
It was impossible that the reciprocity sys- 
tem could be extended to a nation that 
took all our favours and returned none. 
—On the 19th, the House met for the pur- 
pose of receiving various Reports of the 
Committees; after which the National 
Debt Bill was read a third time and pass- 
ed. The Report on the Sessional Allow. 
ances was brought up, the resolutions 
agreed to, and Addresses founded on them 
ordered to be presented to his Majesty.— 
On the 21st, at four o'clock, several mem- 
bers being present, Mr. Ley, the princi- 
pal Clerk of the House said, * It is my du- 
ty to acquaint the House that I have re- 
ceived the following communication from 
the Speaker :” —**Sir, I request you 
will acquaint the House with the great 
concern | feel in consequence of not being 
able to attend their service this day, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury having died this 
morning at eleven o’clock.’’ An adjourn- 
ment was proposed, and agreed to. On 
the 22d, the Speaker, on taking the chair, 
requested to be permitted, before proceed- 
ing with business, to express his regret at 
having yesterday been the cause of incon- 
venience to the House, and to acknowledge 
his deep sense of obligation for the indul- 
gence which he had experienced on that 
and on every other occasion, since he had 
been honoured with the office. He then ac- 
quainted the House that he had received 
a petition (transmitted by the Clerk of the 
Hanaper-office in Dublin) from Sir Hugh 
Dillon Massey, Thomas Mahon, Esq. and 
other electors of the county of Clare, com- 
plaining of the return of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, Esq. as their representative, he being 
incapacitated by law from serving in Par. 
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liament, and praying that theright Hon. W. 
V. Fitzgerald be therefore declared duly 
elected, and that his name be accordingly 
inserted in the official return in the room of 
the said Daniel O'Connell. They also pe- 
titioned against the present return even in 
the event of the person nominated proving 
qualified to sit in Parliament if legally 
elected. Ordered to be considered on the 
2ist of August. Mr. C. Calvert presented 
a petition from John Holmes, High Bailiff 
of Southwark, complaining of his being 
aggrieved by parties who had been bound 
over for common assaults entering into a 
compromise without procuring the dis- 
charge of their recognizances. The Sugar 
Bill was passed, and the House adjourned to 
the 25th, when Sir J. Mackintosh present- 
eda petition from Chalford against Negro 
Slavery. The Hon. Member said, that the 
reason why the friends of abolition had 
made no motion on the subject was, be- 
cause they wished to allow the new Go- 
vernment time to come to a decision on the 
subject. But it would have been brought 
forward this Session had it not been for 
the member for Winchilsea’s indisposition, 
which compelled him to give up his at- 
tendance on his Parliamentary duties. 
Sir G. Murray said he considered the pre- 
sent Government fully pledged to the Re- 
solutions of 1823, which reflected, he 
thought, the highest credit on the Parlia- 
ment that adopted them, and which were 
equally necessary whether the cause were 
regarded as one of humanity, justice, or 
self-interest.. Mr. F. Buxton said he was 
highly gratified by the language of the 
Right Hon. the Colonial Secretary. From 
that of the Duke of Wellington, he had 
feared it was intended to dwindle down 
the pledges of 1823 to an idle recommen- 
dation tothe Colonies. Mr. Sergeant On- 
slow expressed his satisfaction at Sir G. 
Murray’s declaration. Mr. Secretary Peel 
denied that the Duke of Wellington’s 
speech bore the interpretation put upon it. 
The Duke never took any other view of 
thesubject than that the Resolutions of 1823 
were binding on the existing as much as 
any former Government. Ordered to be 
printed.—Mr. Otway Cave gave notice 
that he would, early in the mext Session, 
move that all Negro children born after 
1830. should be free.—Five petitions were 
presented on the subject of claims by Bri- 
tish merchants on France ; and Mr. Grant 
gave notice that he should, early in the next 
Session, call the attention of the House 


to the cases of the petitioners.—On the 
28th, about sixty members being present, 
Mr. C. Grant rose and said, he wished to 
move for Returns, when the Deputy Usher 
of the Black Rod was announced, and the 
House was summoned to the Peers to hear 
the speech of the Lord Commissioners, 
when the Session terminated. 

The Catholic Association met lately in 
Dublin. Mr. G’Connell was present, and 
addressed the meeting at considerable 
length. He alluded strongly to the tran- 
quil state of Ireland, as falsifying the re- 
ports which had appeared in the English 
papers, and defied the Government to 
pass any Act of Parliament which could 
effectually put down the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. The efforts of the Association to 
calm the animosities of the factions which 
have so long existed among the country 
people, causing frequent riots at fairs and 
markets, have been successful, Nothing 
disturbs the peace of Ireland but the 
Orange faction, headed by the fanatic Sir 
Harcourt Lees, which beards the Govern- 
ment itself. Mr. Dawson, lately the parti- 
zan of the Ascendency faction, has declar- 
ed his belief in the necessity of emancipa- 
tion, and forsaken the standard of the party. 

The Duke of Clarence has resigned the 
office of Lord High Admiral, in conse- 
quence of differences existing between the 
Premier and himself, relative to certain 
epee in the departments of the Admi- 
ralty. 

A notice has been issued from the Fo- 
reign Office, stating that Madeira is in a 
state of blockade by Don Miguel. It since 
appears that no blockading force is before 
the Island, and the blockade has been ex. 
plained to relate only to the Port of Fun- 
chal. The announcements so eagerly put 
forth by Ministers, show a strange defer- 
ence towards the acts of the Portuguese 
usurper. It does not appear that the 
French paid any attention to the vapour- 


ing of the blockaders, for they did not. 


even acknowledge them at Oporto. 

The Hon. Augustus Yelverton has been 
committed to Newgate in Dublin on a 
charge of sedition, for having publicly as- 
serted that the present Government should 
be put down, and that he had fifteen 
hundred brave fellows who would assist in 
“doing the trick,” with the intention of 
urging the Catholics to illegal and trea. 
sonable practices, and thus entrapping 
them, The act is charged as having taken 
place in a public-house in Dublin. 


THE COLONIES. 


‘Major Denham, the Governor of Sierra 
Leone, died there a few weeks after his 
laidihg. The mortality in that settlement 


is extraordinary, and the cause baffles all 
conjecture. A new settlement has been 
made at the Island of Fernando Po, with 
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the view of tranferring the establishment 
thither, on the ground of its being more 
healthy, This, however, may be doubted, 
The newer the settlement, the greater are 
the causes which contribute to human de- 
struction. The Island of St. Thomas, 
situated much farther from the main land 
than Fernando Po, possesses a climate as 
fatal to European health as Sierra Leone, 
or perhaps more so, 

Papers from New South Wales, to the 
Sth of March, mention, that Mr. Justice 
Dowling arrived at Sydney on the 25th of 
‘ebruary, and was immediately sworn in 


FOREIGN 


The Chamber of Deputies in Paris was 
prorogued on the 18th ult. after a session 
which every friend to public liberty hailed 
with joy. A French expedition of fifteen 
thousand men has sailed for the Morea to 
enforce the independence of Greece. Dur- 
ing the sitting of the Chambers, a report 
of a Commission of inquiry into the con- 
duct of the late Ministers was read, the 
result of which was, that they considered 
there was sufficient ground of impeach- 
ment for peculation and treason. This de- 
cision, however, was only adopted by a 
majority of five over four—one of the five 
not going the length of preferring a direct 
charge, but merely declaring that there 
was ground for inquiry. 

Portugal is in a fearful state. The pri- 
sons are filled with victims, and exiles are 
wandering over the world who were lately 
in comfort and affluence. The royal usur- 
per treats England with that scorn which 
he feels he may indulge with impunity. 
Among the objects of his vengeance are 
British subjects, who languish in his 
crowded and filthy prisons with little hope 
of enlargement. 

Serious commotions have taken place at 
Logrono, near Burgos, where considerable 
parties of Guerilla troops had assembled, 
and openly — the Government. A 
strong body of the Royal army was imme- 
diately despatched to disperse them ; when 
an obstinate engagement ensued, which 
ended in the complete defeat of the Royal- 
ists. The insurrectionists, emboldened by 
success, aud continually receiving addi- 
tions to their numbers, were, when these 
accounts came away, taking every advan- 
tage of the victory they had obtained. 

The Russians are proceeding rapidly on 
their march to Constantinople. Kars, an 
important post, has been carried, and the 
greater part of the Turks made prisoners. 
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tw the duties of his office. A desideratum 
long required in the Colony, a General 
Post Office upon an extended scale, was 
on the eve of te established. Van Die. 
men’s Land Papers, to the 5th of April, 
announce that all the ports of that island 
are declared free by an Order of Council, 
received direct from England. These pa- 
pers contain long details respecting the 
suicide of Colonel Mills, Registrar of the 
Supreme Court. The Colony was in a 
flourishing state, notwithstanding a few 
existing obstacles to its progress, which it 
was hoped would be soon cleared up. 


STATES. 

‘The Imperial forces were before Shumla, 
The obstinacy of the ‘lurks continued un. 
changed, and every probability existed that 
the war would be terminated only before 
the walls of Constantinople. 

Count Capo D’Istrias, the President of 
Greece, and the naval commanders of the 
three Powers, have been negotiating the 
evacuation of the Morea with Ibrahim 
Pacha, who, when on the point of con- 
cluding a treaty for the purpose, is said to 
have been commanded by the Porte to 
hold out to the last. 

At Rio de Janeiro, it seems, a mu- 
tiny which recently occurred among the 
German and Irish troops, had its ori- 
gin in an incident that happened to a Ger. 
man soldier on duty at the Palace of San 
Christoval. Having committed some act 
of insubordination, he was ordered to be 
punished ; when opposition to the inflic- 
tion of the punishment having been raised, 
accompanied by outrageous conduct on the 
part of the culprit, the number of lashes 
to which he had been sentenced was 
doubled. ‘This the battalion to which the 
soldier belonged resented, and a mutiny 
was the result. The marines <1 the squa- 
dron were landed to assist in p::tting down 
the rioters ; and their presence, together 
with several hundreds of the crews of the 
French men-of-war lying there, was the 
means of bringing the mutineers to sub- 
jection, and saving the town from pillage. 
All was restored to order, and the disaf- 
fected embarked on board Brazilian men- 
of-war. Altogether, they amounted to 
about 3000, but, being detached at diffe- 
rent posts, they were brought in two days 
to lay down their arms. Upwards of 200 
lives were lost in the skirmishing which 
took place between them and the Brazilian 
militia; the only force the Government 
had to oppose the rebels. 
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CRITICAL 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. By Adam Smith, 
LL.D. With a Life of the Author. an In- 
troductory Discourse, Notes, and Supple- 
mental Dissertations. By J.R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of London. 4 vols. 8vo. 

A good edition of * The Wealth of Nations” 
was much needed. Materially as Political Eco- 
nomy has been changed since the time of Smith, 
there is still no book which can be put into the 
hands of many classes of readers with more ad- 
vantage than his great work. By no author have 
the principles of a science been sv satisfactorily 
deduced from the most familiar facts, or these fa- 
miliar facts exhibited in a manner more attractive 
ov more novel. By no one has there been dis- 
played more advantageously a calm spirit of phi- 
losophical investigation, combined with a zealous 
interest in the welfare of mankind. But it is 
enough that it is read more than any ‘other work, 
or than all other works on political economy, 
(and it must continue to be read as a book which 
has produced the most important changes in the 
opinions of mankind, long after it ceases to be 
the best compendium of the science of which it 
treats,) to make it desirable that an edition should 
exist in which the reader should have the means 
of readily comparing the conclusions of Smith 
with those which the investigations of economists 
since his time have established, and of connecting 
his admirable historical sketches with our own 
days. Mr. M‘Culloch has supplied this want. To 
say this is the best edition of one of the best 
works in the English language, may be equivocal 
praise, when it is recollected what the editions of 
Smith have been. It is an edition worthy of the 
author, and of the subject. 

Mr. M‘Culloch bas prefixed an Introductory 
Discourse, containing a narrative of the rise and 
progress of the science of Political Economy up 
to the publication of “ The Wealth of Nations,” 
—a general view of the merits and defects of this 
treatise itself—and a brief historical notice of the 
progress of the science since the time of Smith. 
Besides fvot-notes on those subjects which require 
only brief remarks, he has appended to the work 
a series of Notes, or Supplemental Dissertations, 
on all the most important branches of inquiry on 
which the works of Ricardo, Malthus, and others, 
and the experience of the last sixty years, have 
thrown light. These Dissertations form the 
greatest part of the fourth volume, connecting 
“The Wealth of Nations” with our time, as the 
Introductory Discourse connects it with the ori- 
gin of economical studies. The work, taken to- 
gether, thus forms a history and compendium of 
Political Economy. 

Mr. M'Culloch, of whose qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken, in regard not only to his 
acquaintance with Political Economy as it is, but 
to his historical and bibliographical knowledge of 
its progress, it is unnecessary to speak, has made 
the Introductory Discourse one of the most pleas- 
ing and instructive chapters of the history of phi- 
losophy ; and if some of those persons who de- 
claim vaguely against Political Economy read 
any thing, we would advise them to read it. 
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NOTICES. 


These persons refer always to the days which 
have preceded us, as times in which theories had 
no effect on the legislation concerning commerce. 
They will find, however, that not only is that 
which they worship under the name of practice, 
made up of worn-out theories, but of theories 
which bave not the merit of any very great anti- 
quity, baving been preceded by others still older 
and more absurd. The mercantile theory was, in 
its time, a liberal innovation on the theory con- 
cerning the best mode of increasing the wealth of 
a nation, in obedience to which the exportation 
of bullion, as wel! as coin, was absolutely prohi- 
bited. The Political Economists bave been useful 
as much in breaking duwn absurd theories as in 
forming just ones—they have too, as Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch well observes, been the most efficient cause 
of the collection of the most important facts. 
** Observations are scarcely ever made, or parti- 
culars noted, for their owa sake. It is not until 
they begin to be sought after, as furnishing the 
only test by which to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of some popular theory, that they are made 
in sufficient numbers, and with sufficient accu. 
racy. It is, in the peculiar phraseology of this 
science, the effectual demand of the theorist, that 
occasions the production of the facts, or raw ma- 
terials, which he is afterwards to work into a 
system.”—Introductory Discourse, vol, i. It 
was the want of facts carefully collected, of ob- 
servations catensive and accurate, which made 
the first attempts at theories in Political Economy 
rude and imperfect. Those theories, which are 
the peculiar favourites of matter-of-fact men, are 
theories defective necessarily from the want of 
that knowledge on which their present friends 
suppose them to have been altogether raised. 

One of the first sound and instructive treatises 
on Political Economy was the work of a practical 
merchant, of more than usual means and habits 
of observation, who happened not to have been 
involved in the theories of his day—Sir Dudiey 
North, one of the three brothers whose lives, 
writtea by Roger North, and recently re-publish- 
ed, present so admirable a picture of the men and 
the times. The merits of Sir Dudley North’s 
pamphlet, of which not more than a single origi- 
nal copy is, we believe, known to exist, were first 
brought to light by Mr. M'Culloch, who bas, 
throughout his discourse, vindicated the claims 
of the English writers on Ecunomy to many of 
the discoveries in the earlier as well as the later 
stages of the science, 

Our limits will scarcely allow us to do more 
than to enumerate some of the subjects of the 
supplemental notes and dissertations. The prin- 
cipal of them are on Labour—Value—Rent— Po- 
pulation—Profit—Money—the Corn Laws, Na- 
vigation Laws, and Colonial Policy—the Disposal 
of Property by Will—the effect of the various 
descriptions of Taxes, and of the Funding syetem. 
That on money, which occupies more than a 
hundred pages, deserves particular notice; it 
forms the best treatise on the subject which has 
yet appeared, and contains the most satisfactory 
narrative of the changes which bave affected ovr 
currency during the iast forty years. Mr. M‘Cul- 
Joch is strongly impressed with the opinion that 
the suppression of the II. and 2i, notes is insuff. 











cient of itself to give stability to the pecuniary 
system of the country ; and that if the measure 
which he recommends, of compeiling the banks 
to give security for their issces, was adupted, the 
withdrawing of the emall notes would be unneces- 
sary. It cannot be too often repeated, indeed, 
that, in 1703, more than one-third of the country 
banks then existing stopped payment, though 
there were no notes for less than 51. then in cir- 
culation. The recent legislation on the subject 
was, in fact, too much the fruit of haste, panic, 
and clamour. Much, therefore, remains to be 
done, though perhaps too much was done on the 
spur of the occasion. We may be allowed to 
doubt, however, the expediency of interfering to 
the extent suggested by Mr. M*Culloch with the 
circulation of small bills of exchange. 

The note on rent is a very clear and able expo- 
sition of the modern doctrine on that subject. 
The writer in “ The Quarterly Review,” who has 
recently reproduced, with so much pomp, the ca- 
vil, that the modern writers on rent have consi. 
dered the cultivation of inferior land as the cause 
of the high price of grain, will do well to read the 
few sentences (Note iii. p. 117.) by which it is 
brushed away. An additional note, on the same 
subject, shows that the theory of rent was stated 
with great clearness in 180], fourteen years before 
the publication of the pamphlets of Sir E. West 
and Mr, Matthus, by Dr. James Anderson, him. 
self an agriculturist, in a work entitled “ Recrea- 
tions in Agriculture”—one out of many instances 
in which it has been found that the mere state. 
ment of an important discovery has neither 
created any attention nor obtained any credit for 
the discoverer, when its consequences, or its con. 
nexion with other parts of a science, have not 
been explained or enforced. 

The dissertation, or note, (though an ingenious 
one, which pleases us least, is that on the defini. 
tion of labour, Mr. M’Culloch has been a warm 
defender of the position of Mr. Ricardy, that the 
value of a commodity depends solely on the quan. 
tity nf labour employed in its production, against 
en objection which has been raised to it, with 
which all readers of Political Economy are fami- 
liar, The objection in substance is, that when 
labour, or the result of labour, has been accumu- 
lated and formed capital, the time during which 
that capital is employed in the production of a 
commodity—in a word, profit, must, as well as 
labour, be taken into account in comparing the 
value of one product with another; so that a com- 
parison of the quantities of labour actually ex. 
pended on two commodities may fail to indicate 
their relative values. Mr. M‘Culloch endeavours 
to frustrate this objection, by defining labour to 
be ‘any sort of action, whether performed by 
man, the lower animals, machinery, or natural 
agents, that tends to bring abvut any desirable 
result.” He therefore includes the operation of 
human power, and the employment of capital, 
under one common term. But surely this is an 
admission of the point in dispute. For if, in the 


computatien of the value of commodities, not 
merely the human exertion by which the capital 
is created, but the operation of the capital itself 
when created, is to be taken into account, under 
the common neme of labour, this is another mode 
of saying that value is in part dependent on pro- 
fits, aod not merely on “ labour,” used in the con- 
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fined sense in which those who objected to Mr. 
Ricardo intended to employ the term. If we 
adopt Mr. M‘Culloch’s nomenciatare in this in. 
stance, his conclusiuns must be admitted to be 
correct, but we cannot think his nomenclature 
convenient. 


Epistles to a Priend in Town, and other 
Poems. Second Edition. To which is now 
added, A Fourth Epistle. By Chandos 
Leigh, Esq. Small 8vo. 


The writings of Mr. Leigh are characterised by 
terseness of expression, tenderness of thought, 
and, when he investigates the nature of modern 
fashionable society, a certain tone of manly re. 
prehension, honourable to him as an observer and 
a moralist. To judge by the nature of his lite. 
rary productions, Mr. Leigh would appear not to 
be much addicted to the frivolities and dissipa. 
tions of the rank to which he belongs; but rather 
to be conversant with his library, and with the 
duties which belong to the condition of a country 
gentieman of large possessions; and hence his 
poetry, instead of dealing in the wanton toys of 
the imagination, comes home to our business and 
bosoms, and appeals to our understanding and 
our most enduring sympathies. It is on this ac- 
count that we are glad to see a second edition of 
the volume before us, which, however, as we 
spoke of it on its first appearance, we sheuld not 
have noticed again, had it not been accompanied 
by an additional Epistle. In this Epistle, the 
topics discussed are—the pleasures of retirement 
—the errors of the imagination—the sordid fas- 
cinations of the Opera danseuses—the insvulence of 
wealth—the silliness of mere collectors of books 
and pictures—the ostentation of charity—the 
mistakes made by many in the pursuit of fame— 
the nature of political ambition (true and false) — 
the claims of genius—and the true uses of phi- 
losophy. These subjects are treated with much 
spirit, and are illustrated by veiled allusions to 
several characters of the day; and we think that, 
altogether, the present is the best and most amu- 
sing of the Four Episties of the writer. We sub- 
join the following passage relative to the departed 
statesman, Canning— 

** Scarce on his self-raised eminence appear’d 

Publius ; the harass’d sons of freedom cheer’d. 

To him, as to the piliar’d fire that durn’d 

At night before the Israelites, they turn’d. 

Struggling "gainst tyranny’s recurring wave 

They heard his voice, all powerful to save ; 

(A voice that, fulmining o’er Europe, shamed 

Power from attempting schemes that cunning 

framed, ) 

With energy renew'd then upwards sprung, 

And firmly to their rock of safety clung. 

As falls the mighty column in its pride, 

Publius had reach’d Ambition’s height, and 

died. _ 

Perish’d a statesman as erect and great, 

As from its watch-tower e’er o’erlook’d the 

state.” 


Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo (M. 
Savary). Written by Himself. 8vo. vols. 
II. and III. 


These important and very interesting volumes 
embrace the pesiod frum November 1806 (imme- 
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djately previous to the battle of Prussian Bylaw) 
to the dethronement of the Emperor Napoleon 
ia 1813, It consequently includes the hast two 
Bussian campaigns, the whole of our affairs in 
Spain and Portugal, and is, in every respect, the 
most important period of ancient or modern his. 
tory, if we except that ef the Revolution out of 
which the events detailed in this work had their 
origin. The first of these volumes terminates with 
the annexation of Holland tu France; and it is 
this to which we now exclusively devote our at- 
tention, It is replete with invaluable details and 
explanations respecting the battle of Eylaw; the 
siege of Dantzic; the battle of Friedland; the 
Peace of Tilsit; the affairs of Turkey and Greece ; 
the creation of the Kingdom of Westphalia, the 
affairs of Russia; the English attack upon Copen. 
hageo, with its effect upen public opinion on 
the Continent; certain arcana respecting the as- 
sassination of the Emperor Paul, the French and 
English invasions of Portugal and Spain; the in- 
trigues of the Court of Spain; the battles of Eck- 
muhl; capture of Vienna; the battles of Essling 
and Wagram ; the Walcheren Expedition; the 
Emperor's divorce and marriage, with the inter- 
nal state of France during this most eventful pe- 
riod. Upon all these, and upon all the collateral 
events of thia Crisis, we have elucidations which 
were very much wanted ; and we have numerous 
private anecdotes that give much additional inte- 
rest tu the work. The anecdotes and memoirs of 
the French police are exceedingly curious, We 
have read this volume with intense interest, and 
we should have perused it with greater satisfac. 
tion had the author given more of dates and 
of numbers, and had he occasionally supplied 
sketches, or topographical plans of the campaigns 
and battles upon which he so often throws a new 
and important light. M. Savary appears to us 
very impartial, Thus, speaking of the battle of 
Eylaw, he says, “ We were obliged to pass the 
night as well as we could, and thought ourselves 
fortanate in being able to remain on the field of 
battle, after having sustained so much loss.” 
Napoleon’s equanimity and personal goudness of 
nature are frequently conspicuous. The battle of 
Eylaw was fought and lost solely by the Russians 
intercepting a despatch which Marshal Berthier 
had imprudently sent to Marshal Bernadotte by 
a silly young officer returning to his regiment, 
instead of by a regular officer of the staff. Though 
the consequences were immediately and remotely 
ruinous, Napoleon neither disgraced nor reproach. 
ed Marshal Berthier; be only “ contemptuonsly 
shrugged up his shoulders.” Going over the field 
after the battle of Friedland, Napoleon found his 
men sunk into profound sleep {rum the excessive 
fatigue they had undergone. He resisted every 
proposal to awaken them; and compassionating 
their exhaustion, let them sleep undisturbed!y, 
performing his duty with a mind which seemed 
above the wants of nature. Prior to the battle of 
Eylaw, “ one day, when the weather was dread- 
fully bad, a soldier said to the Emperor, * It was 
a fine whim, truly, to bring us to such a country 
(Russia) without bread to eat!’ on which the 
Emperor replied, *‘ Have patience for only four 
days, that is all I ask, and then you shall be can. 
toned,’—-* Well,’ said the soldier, ‘four days; that 
ie not very long, to be sure; but after that, re- 
member, we shall canton ourselves.’ Napoleon 
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truly seid of Limeelf, “1 have none of the Bngliah 
morgue aristocratique.”" lo areteye 

Amidst the chequered events, the confusiune, 
and the rapidity and suddenness of movements, 
we are astonished at the care and regularity of 
every body about the Emperor, We even find 
* a service of plate carried from Paris, used dur- 
ing the whole campaign, and brought home again, 
without sustaining the slightest damage.” The 
Polish ladies are pre-eminently beautiful. ‘He 
(Napoleon) conceived an ardent affection for one, 
which she cordially returned. It is needless to 
name her, when I observe that her attachment 
remained unshaken amidst every danger, and that, 
at the period of Nepoleon’s reverses, she continued 
his faithful friend.” 

It is a received opinion that M. de Talleyrand 
incurred the Emperor's antipathy by opposing the 
invasion of Spain; but M. Savary says that, “ Far 
from being opposed to it, M. de Talleyrand even 
advised it. It was he who dictated all the prett- 
minary steps; and it was with a view of promptly 
carrying the measure into effect, that he so ur. 
genily pressed the cunclusion of the Peace of Til. 
sit.” We cannot comprehend this, for M. Sava- 
ry has previously stated Napoleon's anxiety of 
peace with Russia, from the posture of bis affairs 
before the battle of Eylaw. But we find that one 
of M. de Talleyrand’s ideas submitted to the Em. 
peror was that of creating dissensions amongst the 
Allies in 1813, by playing upon their opposite in- 
terests ; and a feature of this was to create in the 
Duke of Wellington hopes of suvereignty in Eng- 
land, It has been said that thin partitions divide 
genius from medness; but if this were a notion of 
M. de Talieyrand, it leaves no doubt uf the hos. 
pital into which he ought to have been sent by 
the Emperor, 

A very dramatic though accurate detail is 
given of the battle of Wagram. The Austrians 
had carried every thing before them on their 
right, when Napuleon’s genius and personal intre- 
pidity turned defeat into victory, ‘1 know not 
what was the Emperor’s object, but he remained 
a full hour at that angle, which was a perfect 
stream of shot. The Emperor was more sensible 
than any one else that such a situation could not 
last long; and he remained there for the purpose 
of remedying the disorder. In the height of the 
danger he rode in front of the line upon a horse 
ae white as snow, (it was called the Euphrates, 
and had been sent to him asa present from the 
Bophi of Persia). He proceeded from one ex- 
tremity of the line to the other, and returned at 
a slow pace: it will be easily believed that shots 
were flying about him in every direction. I kept 
behind with my eyes riveted upon him, expect- 
ing at every moment to see him drop from his 
horse. After having fully examined every thing, 
he completed his arrangements just as the guard 
had come up to this fearlully-exposed left wing.” 

The Emperor had directed a battery of eighty 
cannons, with picked artillery-men, to open upon 
the Austrian centre, It instantly swept whole 
columns from the field, and cutting the two 
wings asunder by the annihilation of the centre, 
it obliged the victorivus right to retreat, lest it 
should be isolated and surrounded, The visit of 
the Emperor to the ficid of battle, amongst the 
killed and wounded, after the conflict, is peculj. 
arly impressive. (To be continued.) 
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Journal of an Embassy from the Go- 
vernor-General of India to the Courts of 


Siam and Cochin China. By J. Crawfard, 
Esq. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c. late Envoy. 
4to. pp.598. 


The praises bestowed upon our public fanction- 
aries in India, for their researches into Asiatic 
literatare, and into whatever can illustrate the 
history of the Eastern nations, can have little re- 
lation to the regions lying between our territory 
of Bengal and the dominions of China. Our re- 
cent war with the Burmese States is one amidst 
the innumerable proofs of this fact. The volume 
before us may, therefure, be esteemed of great im- 
portance, as it contains the latest, the most cir- 
cumstantial, and the most complete account of 
the kingdoms of Siam and Cochin China. With 
the first of these we shall, most probably, ere 
long be in contact, and our commercial relations 
with the latter, and indeed with both, are daily 
becoming of increased interest to our Eastern 
duminions, It was on the last of these grounds 
that the Marquess of Hastings, in 1521, resolved 
to send a special mission to the Courts of Siam 
and Cochin China; and he selected Mr. Craw- 
furd as a person most likely to attain his object of 
negotiating Commercial treatks with the seve. 
reigns of these two kingdoms. Though Mr. 
Crawfurd’s philological and scientific acquire. 
ments eminently qualified him for his important 
task, and although he conducted his mission with 
the utmost prudence, sagacity, and skill, he to- 
tally failed in his object; for the whole scheme 
was merely the resalt of that must ruinvus system 
of Government’s interfering with, or patronizing 
and directing commercial enterprise. The sove- 
reigus of Siam and Cochin China had their Asiatic 
pride offended at being addressed by a mere sa- 
trap, for such they esteem our Governor-General, 
instead of by the Sovereign of England. Second. 
ly, they had little notions of commercial treaties 
but as objects of revenue, and as means of pecu- 
lation to the officers of the court ; and lastly, they 
have a well-founded jealousy of European en- 
croachments; having seen that wherever we have 
been allowed to plant a flag in India, we have 
eventually despoiled the natives of their territory. 
The only trade that can possibly exist between 
Anglo-lodia, and Cochin China or Siam, must 
arise from individual enterprise and keenness, 
which will take advantage of the wants of the re- 
spective people, of the cupidity of the Ceurt, and 
of the Revenue officers. Mr. Crawfurd indirectly 
proves this, for he relates that whilst our ships 
were experiencing great difficulties in carrying on 
a trade regular and authorized, another vessel was 
trading with facility in goods actually contraband. 
The Chinese must be the carriers of our trade to 
the east of Bengal, until our Government can es- 
tablish principles approximating to those of free 
trade, or can allow individuals to be guided by the 
stimulus of self-love in ascertaining the demand 
and supply of the diferent markets. But although 
no commercial benefits have arisen from Mr, Craw. 
furd’s mission, the public will derive from it im- 
portant advantages, We have in the volume be. 
fore usan able description of the people of Siam 
and Cochin. China, of their manners, customs, ha. 
bits, buildings, ceremonies, and institutions, and 
of the incidents which the author witnessed ia 
his voyage and journeys. While this part of the 
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work will be read with a lively interest by per. 
sons of taste aud judgment, there are two divi- 
sions of the volume of a still higher value to per- 
sons of science, and to all who are interested in 
Indian affairs, or in the general condition of the 
country. We allude to an elaborate collection 
of scientific and statistical data respecting Siam 
and Cochin-China, accompanied by useful obser. 
vations by which they can be applied the more 
readily to practical purpose. We have also many 
valuable literary disquisitions, as well as philo- 
logical strictures, which will interest those ac. 
quainted with Eastern languages, or who use 
them to elucidate the points of history which 
most materially affect religion, and subjects of 
curiosity difficult to be settled, 

Mr. Crawfurd left Calcutta on the 2]st of No. 
vember, 1821, in a ship of 380 tons, with an es. 
cort of thirty Sepoys. At Penang he found the 
cholera morbus had broken out in both the rainy 
and dry seasons, though it raged most in swampy 
places and in towns. The principal victims 
were the natives, on account of their weaker 
systems, and of their being worse fed and 
worse lodged than the Eurupeans. We find 
Penang converted into an object of Govern. 
ment patronage, and its expenditure made to 
amount to double its revenue. In this respect, 
the Dutch copy our example in their settlement 
of Malacca. The Chinese divide the holds of 
their junks into six compartments ; each is made 
water-proof, eo that scarcely any fracture can 
cause the vessel to founder. Mr. Crawfurd found 
the Siamese to be mild and social. At a feast at 
Paknam, near him was a curtain, behind which 
he discovered, lying in state, the corpse of the 
former Governor ; but the dwellings of the people 
were altogether miserable. At Bang-kok, the au- 
thor was received by the King, without any hu- 
miliating ceremony, he being simply instructed 
to take care that his sacred Majesty did not see 
the lower part of his body; and as shoes were a 
profanmation to the palace, he was made to walk 
in the mire bare-footed, and in this state he was 
taken to see the white monkeys, and four of the 
six white clephants, which he found to be healthy, 
and of the common size and proportion. The 
Siamese are tolerant ; and their temples, in style, 
very much resemble those of the Burmese. 
The object of the King was to trade in fire-arms 
and ammunition ; but in this he could not be gra- 
tified, owing to our war with the Burmese. His 
sable Majesty, or rather the Prince, was a shrewd, 
cunning Isaacs. When told that Ceylon did 
not pay its expenses, he exclaimed, “ It can be 
of no use to you; for what was it conquered, and 
why is it now retained ” Hearing an Englishman 
expatiate upon the magnitude of our navy, and 
afterwards add that England was at peace, the 
Siamese chief cvolly observed, “If you are at 
peace with all the world, why do you keep up so 
great a navy?” This isin the style of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Montrose, when he puzzles 
the Treasury Benches. The King is a Siamese 
Ferdinand ; for though he does not embroider 
petticoats, his temple not admitting a goddess, 
** he every day is said to gild with his own hands 
a smal! image of Gautama, whicl: he presents as 
an offering tosome temple.” The destraction of 
animal life is forbidden, and the fature punish- 
ment for drinking wine is to have a stream of 
melted copper poured down the throat; but not- 
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withstanding this, we find that wine is drunk, 
that all classes feed upon flesh, and that there is 
a plentifal export of elephants’ teeth, and the 
horns and hides of animals. In page 218, we have 
an interesting account of the mode of making the 
elephants and the tigers fight in Cochin China, 
We can only express our horror at the tearing 
out the claws and sewing up the mouth of the ti- 
ger, to prevent his injuring the elephant. The 
Cochin Chinese, though too delicate to drink 
milk, which they deem as filthy as drinking blood, 
are very fond of eggs when about to be hatched! 

Hue, the capital of Cochin China, is a fine town, 
with excellent pablic buildings, the streets and 
fortifications being laid out upon scientific prin- 
ciples. The fame of Napoleon had made a strong 
sensation in these regions, and we find one person 
had purchased a European doll, and requested our 
author’s party to dress it as the French Emperor, 
At funerals, there is a singular and disgusting rite 
of cutting slices out of the corpse and feeding the 
birds of prey and dugs about.the temple. The im- 
molation, however, of living victims is not al- 
lowed, though suicide by conflagration is reckoned 
highly meritorious. We must discontinue such 
desultory facts and observations, as they afford the 
reader no adequate idea of the merits of the work, 
nor of the interesting and valuable matter with 
which it is replete. 

When the substance of a work is of such 
acknowledged utility, it may be deemed hyper- 
critical to comment upon minor blemishes of 
style. We will observe, en passant, that the au- 
thor’s phraseology is sometimes too colloquial 
and redundant of expletives or pleonasms; such 
as “* he was gorgeously decked out with a load of 
gold and jewels.” “After tea was served to us, 
we were invited to be present atan elephant and 
tiger fight.” &c. The work is illustrated by a 
map, plates, and tables. 


Suggestions respecting the future Ap- 
proaches to the New London Bridge. I- 
lustrated by plates. By George Allen, 
Architect. 8vo. 


The new London Bridge is now in a forward 
state; the whole of the piers, with the exception 
of the nurth abutment, being finished, as well as 
three out of five of the arches. 

It appears that, from these arches having been 
constructed of a greater altitude than was origi. 
nally intended, the arrangement of the approaches 
has become a subject of considerable difficulty, 
from their requiring the destruction of a much 
greater extent of property than was formerly con- 
templated ; the purchase of which, and the com. 
pensation of the several interests thereby deterio-. 
rated, can only be effected at u very heavy cost to 
the City.—In this little work, several improve. 
ments in the existing avenues are suggested, 
which, if adopted, cannot fail materially to im. 
prove the commercial intercourse and architec. 
tural beauty of the City. 

Among other matters, the author points out a 
means of forming a new street in Southwark, 
leading towards the new London Bridge, which, 
he states, would effect a saving to the City of 
100,000’. in the removal of numerous existing 
buildings, which must otherwise be taken down, 
and which new opening would also bring into 
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view the interesting church of 8t. Saviour, for- 
merly St. Mary Overie, an edifice of great anti- 
quity, which has hitherto scarcely been known 
beyond the immediate neighbourhood. 

On the north side of the river, a new street, 
from the bridge to the Royal Exchange, is re- 
commended, as bringing the Bank nearer, by one- 
half, to the new bridge than at present, and 
avoiding the inconvenient turnings of those 
crowded avenues, Gracechurch-street and Corn- 
hill, Asité for a quay for steam-boats is also 
pointed out near the bridge; and from the ne. 
cessity which exists for the adoption of some 
more convenient place of resort for that daily in- 
creasing class of vessels, we conceive some such 
plan as is there suggested must eventually be re- 
sorted to, as the necessity for a more convenient 
and less dangerous access to the steam-vessels, 
than now exists by means of the crowded tho- 
roughfare of Lower Thames-street to the Custom. 
house and Tower stairs, must be felt by every one 
who has ever experienced the dangerous confu- 
sion of the watermen’s boats in effecting a land. 
ing from the steam-packets off the Tower, 

Some observations occur on the consequences 
which may be expected to ensue from the re- 
moval of the old bridge, which has for ages acted 
as a dam upon the river, This subject, so im- 
portant in ite results, demands the most serious 
attention ; and the manner in which the several 
points alluded to are treated by the author, show 
him to have devoted much attention to the subject, 


Hints to Hazard Players. Small 8vo. 


We confess we were startled by the above title, 
In common with others, we have heard of the 
game of Hazard, and entertain a due horror 
thereof, as one of the surest * roads toruin.” It 
is the apparent object, however, of the author of 
this little book, while he treats of the poison, to 
supply the antidote, The dangers and the fasci- 
nation of the gaming-table are weli known; and 
the “ivory rattle at Brookes’s” in * the olden 
time,” and the present “noctes caeneque” at 
Crockford’s, have been the frequent themes of 
talk. From many turns of expression, which 
have found their way into the epistlie which is 
prefixed to the Appendix, we conclude that our 
author has been rashly familiar with these doings. 
In the latter he proves, by the logic of figures, 
the correctness of his statements ; in the former, 
he shows that if a persun continues to play 
against a certain disadvantage, however small, he 
must eventually lose all the money he adventures, 
This small disadvantage to which the player 
against a Hazard bank is, by one of the allowed 
rules of the game, subjected, is termed the 
** power of the pull,” amounting to ahout four- 
pence in a guinea. Asa practical illustration of 
such power, we will suppose that a person passes 
over a table one guinea every three minutes (this 
being the period, upon an average, it takes to de. 
termine an event at the game), and that he drops 
fourpence on the floor each time the money 
crusses the table. After the sixty-third crossing; 
there will be no fourpence to drop, Sixty-three 
fourpences will be found on the floor, which will 
amount to twenty-one shillings. This statement, 
and these facts, may appear very Commonplace 
to the practised player; but the “ Hints” in 
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question are addressed, apparentiy withevery good 
imtention, to the young and ineupetienced , to the 
ruddy freshmen newly on the town,” whose ha- 
bite of life necessarily lead them into the circles 
af fashion and play—who belong to the best clahe 
as a matter of Course—whose “ opera-night sup- 
pere are eaten in foome, the proprietor of which, 
taking for hie model the princely salvona of Louis 
the Fourteenth, hae erected «a Palace by the 
* Sawer of the Pall.” 
* Something, @e were sure, he'd touch, 
Yet we never guess’d how much, 
Nor, before the Pile was shown us, 
Knew how large must be hie bonus.” 
Luttret's Crockfordiana, 


We cannot conclude this notice without ex- 
the author had bern, on 
He 


seems to give every reader credit for fully under. 


pressing a wish that 
some particular points, mote explanatory. 
standing the whole minutiae of the game, which 
cannot be the case with all who may he inclined 
ty peruse his hook, Still, we consider it a work 
likety to do much good, by iiluatrating, nay by 
proving, the certam and ruinous consequences of 


play. 


Deacent of the Danube from Katiabon 
to Vienna, during the Autumn of 1427; 
with Anecdotes and Kecollects ms Hisato- 
rical and Legendary. By JR Vlanché. 
Avo. 


Although thie work exhibite talenta, and con- 
talne Inatruction and amusement, we do not alto- 
gether approve of its plan of execution, However 
valuable the etorehouses of German literature 
may be, there ie, we fear, a prevalent ostentation 
of possessing the entre, and they have been fan- 
sacked beyond the control of Englah criticum, 
whilet the epoile have been paraded with more of 
leolated stories from 


local annals, or from the legends of the barbarous 


confidence than diecretion, 


ages of Christianity, are very unprofitabir, unless 
they postess come peculiar traite of imagination, 
or are calculated to illustrate important points of 
history, Of to toweh some master. key of our feel- 
ings. They and fa. 
miller, and betray too uniform a resemblance of 


have hecome too common 


origin from acommonsatock., Or minds are not 
sufficiently melodramatic to digest more of auch 
food, unless we can be tempted by some variety 
of form and decoration, of which we deapair, 
With the narrative of the deacent of the Danube, 
with the deecription of ite beautiful ecenery, and 
towne and castles on ite banks, and with the 
anecdotes of living characters,we are mach better 
pleared. 

The King of Bavaria ia beloved by hie saljects, 
* Shortly after he came to the throne, he dis- 
banded an expensive body-guard, saying, ‘Weare 
at peace; why should | burden my people with 
an unnecessary expense (—I want nu regiment to 
protect me; my fellow citizens are my body- 
guard.’ At Maria-bilf ie an image of theVirgin. 
** The infant Jesus ie clasped to one breast, and 
from the other, water flows out of @ little silver 
pipe inte the mouth of the pious votary.” Mr, 
Planché assures us that the scenery of the Rhine 
ia not to be compared to that of the Danube, 
** From Mayence to Cologne there is scarcely one 
mile of uninterrupted wild scenery, and even if 
pere were, the charm would be broken by some 
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pert a2. ley with ite whiteawning and gaudy flag, 
some lumbering Dutch heurtachif, of, worse than 
all, the monstrous anachroniem of a steam-boat, 
splashing, sputtering, and fuming along at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. The mouldering 
tuwers that totter upon the craga of the Danube, 
on the contrary, are surrounded by scenery rude 
asthe times in which they were reared, and ea. 
vage as the warriors that dweit in them. Nothing 
seema changed but themeeives. The solitary boat 
that now and then glides hy them, is of the came 
fashion as that on which theit marauding masters 
sallied down perhaps three handred years ago. 
The humble cottages that here and there peep 
through the eternal firs, and the charch that reare 
ite duaky spire upon some neighbouring hill, are 
of the same age. Por hours and hours, the tra- 
veller may wind through these rocky defiles with- 
out meeting one object to scare the Spirit of Ko 
mance, which rises im all her gloomy grandeur 
before him.” 

We had been inclined to find fault with the 
author for giving us ao little of the present, and 
so much fromthe muaty records of the past; but 
if things have been thus stationary for three hun- 
dred years, and in an exient of country of three 
hundred English miles, it relieves him from blame 
whilat it proves either that the people of these re. 
gions have the moat etaid, craseid akulla, or the 
worst government that ever exited. Many of the 
dew riptions in theee peges are pictuferque, and 
we have read the volume with considerable satie. 
faction. 


Eccelino Da Romano, surnamed the Ty- 
rant of Padua. A Poem, ia twelve books. 
by Henry Augustus Viscount Dillon, 8vo. 


We were ao limited for room when we noticed 
this poem before, as not to have given it the at. 
tention to which it is entitled. Lord Dillon's 
subject ie a grand and interesting one. The life, 
exploita, Misdeeda, and fate of an ambitious col. 
diet lo the thirteenth century, when Europe was 
one vast theatre for the display of romantic chi- 
valry, te a eubject, of all others, fitted for the he- 
rove Muse; and the noble poet has entered into 
it with great enthusiasm, and has brought to his 
task @ genine for hie art, which has sustained 
him, and delighted hie reader through the ar 
duous journey, as old Spenace would have called 
it, Of twelve long cantoeor books. But not only 
the epoch of the poem, and the character of its 
hero, are adapted to the imagination of the poet; 
for the scene, Italy, the land of art, of beauty, 
of romance,—wherein the turbulent passions of 
man found 

** Fuel to maintain their fire ;” 
wherein woman spread her sweetest fascinations 
and her deepest snares, and Nature lavished her 
choicest delights of grove and stream, mountain 
and valley,—a scene such as this, affords every 
variety which the epic Muse, in all ite moods, 
might require. 

Fecelino da Romano was the most remarkable 
character of his age; and, as the author has ob- 
served, combined in his single person “the reck- 
leas bravery of our Richard I11, the remantic 
ambition and wild superstition of Macheth, the 
sanguinary policy of Maximilian Robespierre, 
and the warlike genius of Napoleon.” 

Eccelino’s mother, Adelaide, was a fitting parent 
for such a personage ; she practised what was then 
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called the black ast, pretended to hold inter. 
course with the Devil,and had the daring impiety 
to declare that her son was conceived in an 
adulterous Connexion with his Satanic majesty. 
Many are the legends and traditions still extant 
im Italy, respecting the Enchantress and her am- 
bitious offspring . and of all these romantic mate- 
rials, Lord Dillon has amply availed himeeif. 

In an age like the present, wherein poetry is 
not encouraged, and in which, therefore, little 
poetry is produced, it is highly gratifying to find 
ah author obeying the impulee of his mind with- 
oat reference to fashion, and undeterred by fear 
of neglect, and producing a work of the extent 
and merit of that now before as, If the atyle 
be occasionally prosaic, and the sentences too 
shart for the flow of verse, like those which, 
more than any defect of conception, hindered the 
popularity of Glover's Leonidas, it is, we think, 
impossible for the reader to peruse ten consecu- 
tive pages in Lord Dillon's book without being 
struck by more than one passage of considerable 
richness of diction, and ofiginality of idea, such 
as would have claimed for the author a high re. 
patation, even inthe best days of our national 
poetry. 

The following passage, the only one for which 
we can make room, will, we think, bear us out 
in our estimate of the genius of Lord Dillon. 

** So great the dread of Eccelino’s name, 
None but the soldiers dare look towards the north. 
Women and burghers cast down to the ground 
Their doleful eyes, shuddering at every breeze; 
For now they thought each breeze came freight- 

e4 from 
The north with groans and agonizing shrieks. 
The fame of Eccelino’s march fast flew, 
And, like a pestilence, shrunk many a heart 
With sickness; each pale vapour that arose 
Upon the lake at dusky night, to eyes 
Of fearful citizens now seem’d the breath 
Of hia fell mother ; e’en the sentinel, 
On wall and rampart high, would quit his post, 
And run into the court of guard, aghast, 
Bo dense a gloom seem'd to o’ercloud the air. 

But now proud Montferrat rides up and down, 
With aspect bold and gallant courtesy, 

And laughs all fear to scorn, with haughty sneer; 

Yet, in the evening sky, many declared 

They mail-clad warriors saw, on barbed steeds, 

With lance in rest, running a fierce career; 

Long files of monks, chanting a pious psalm, 

Were met in street and darksome ways, who bore 

To burial coffins with black palis; and then 

The dark procession on the sight would fade; 

Their chants would die away upon the ear. 

Untimely births brought monsters into day, 

And shrieks, and dging groans, were often heard 

Where none were seen abroad ; ill omen’d signs 

Were rife, disturbing all, save Montferrat. 

Some said a pale blue flame was seen to glide 

Upon the lake, mantling a woman's form ; 

Awfal and care-worn was the haggard eye, 

Brow bent, and look both piteous, and e’en 
fierce; 

At times, with melancholy grandeur dight, 

It sunk enguiph’d, and left sulphureous smells: 

Many persuaded were that Adelaide 

Was the foal fiend that haunted now the lake ; 

Churches were throng’d, and holy monks, and 
priests, 


More favour found than soldiers "mongst the 
throne; 
For many now would deem themselves but lost , 
Soldiers, they thought, the body could not save ; 
But priests and holy men might eave the soul.” 
We wish that Lord Dillon would tarn his 
thoughts to some of the striking events in our 
own history, and supply that great desideratum, 
an epic on an English subject. He has, if we 
Mistake not, a perfect knowledge of our annals 
—he ts evidently well skilled in human cha- 
racter—his language is copious and eloquent . 
and his poetical imagination i not deficient in 
the loftiness required by the epic. We hope he 
Willturn the hint over in his mind. 


The Fall of Nineveh, a Poem. By Ed- 
win Atherstone. The first six books. 
4v0. 


The present poem is founded upon the prophe- 
tic denunciations against Nineveh, left us in the 
writings of Nahum. It appeared at the same 
time as Mr. Martin's picture upon a similar sub- 
ject, and the present volume is embellished with 
a design and engraving by that distinguished ar- 
tist. We fear, Mr. Atherstone’s intention of 
extending his subject yet farther is injudicious ; 
condensation would have obtained the end better, 
and been more adapted to the taste of the time. 
Upon this account, the number of his readers 
will be much diminished, and the chances of suc- 
cess lessened. The “* Fall of Nineveh” displays 
more poetic power and more invention than is 
common in this day, when effect is the great end 
of writing verse, and indeed of all writing. Ina 
poem of the length of the present, it is difficult to 
select passages which will do the author justice, 
and make the reader fairly acquainted with his 
merits ; for his defects it would be invidious to 
select, notwithstanding this is the favourite me- 
thod of some self-called reviewers, in examining 
works of merit, especially if the authors are not 
precisely of their own creed in religion or politics. 

The six books of the present poem contain 
much vigorous writing and good imagery, but 
descend too far into detail, destructive of that 
grandeur the subject so clearly admits. It is the 
grasp of length and breadth, aa it were, into one 
horizon, the close condensation of a great whole, 
that makes the sublime in poeta ; not the ela- 
borate description, or the high-sounding epithet. 
Mr. Atherstone’s work is, however, highly credit- 
able to his talents; and if he will correct his 
judgment a little, and prune the luxuriancy of 
his verse, he will obtain yet greater claims to 
public approbation. We have only room for the 
following extracts, which afford fair specimens of 
the author's power. 


“ Retired 

Within his gorgeous hall, Assyria’s king 

Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 

A thousand golden lamps their lustre fling ; 
And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem bose’d, that high on jasper steps upraised, 
Like to one sotid diamond quivering stands, 
Sun splendours flashing round. In woman's garb 
The sensual king is clad, and with him sit 

A crowd of beauteous eoncubines. They sing, 
And roll the wanton eye, and laugh, and sigh, 
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And feed his ear with honey’d fatterics, 
And laud him asa god. All rarest flowers, 
Bright hued and fragrant, in the brillant light 
Bloom as in sunshine: like a mountain stream 
Amid the silence of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale, 
With dream-like murmuring melodious, 
In diamond showers a crystal fountain falls. 
All fruits delicious, and of every clime, 
Beauteous to sight and odoriferous, 
Invite the taste ; and wines of sunny light, 
Rose-hued, or golden, for the feasting gods 
Fit nectar: sylph-like girls, and blooming boys, 
Flower-crown'd, and in apparel bright as spring, 
Attend upon their bidding: at the sign 
From bands unseen voluptuous music breathes, 
Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 
Woman's melliflaous voice. What pamper’d 

sense 
Of tuxury most rare and rich can ask, 
Or thought conceive, is there.” 

The last book concludes as fullows:— 


— * Toward their camp 
Still lew the Medes: the Assyrians through their 
gates,— 
Through every wide-flung gate, in baste rush’d 
they; 
For still the thunders roar’d, the tempest howl’d, 
And the bright boltscamedown, Atevery flash 
Outflamed the mighty city,—her huge towers 
And palaces,—her walls gigantic, throng’d 
With gazing myriads ;—flamed out all the plain— 
Chariots and horse—plumes—banners— g!eaming 
arms-— 
And multitudes as of the ocean waves.” 


Letters to his Majesty King George the 
Fourth. By Captain Rock. 1l2mo. 


The notion which for a short time prevailed, 
that these letters were from the pen of a celebra- 
ted poet and almost equally celebrated prose 
writer, could have been entertained only by those 
who had never read either a page of that popular 
author, or a paragraph of the present volume, 
Captain Rock's thoughts are bold and free, even 
to temerity—his style is nervous, but not refined ; 
full of vehemence, and turgid with the overflow. 
ings of all the angry passions; but the letters are 
void of the elegance, the brilliant ornament, and 
the luxuriant and ingenious illustrations which 
distinguish the writings of the Captain's biogra- 
pher. Captain Rock, in a prefatory letter, dated 
from New York, remonstrates with the compiler 
and editor of his Life and Adventures, for having 
given bis auto-biography to the public in a style 
of artificial elegance, and for having treated of 
the woes of Ireland in a manner too light and sub- 
dued; but we doubt whether the biography will 
not attain the object in view much better than 
this epistolary correspondence. 

The volume consists of thirty letters to his 
Majesty, from Captain Rock, his cousin by a 
royal Irish descent; and they contain disquisi- 
tions upon the right and title of England to go- 
vern treland, as well as a catalogue raisonne of all 
the misdeeds of the English Government towards 
the Sister Island. We doubt not that the letters 


contain an immense deal of what is new to his 
Majesty, as weil as to the whole nation: whilst all 
that is old or trite in substance is placed tn points 
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of view which, we are convinced, no royal mind 
was ever disposed to enteriain, 

The letters first discuss the claims of England 
to govern Ireland from the reputed conquest of 
the island, or part of it, by Edgar; and secondly, 
the grant of the island to the crown of England 
by Nicholas Breakspeare, or Adrian IV. the only 
Englishman that ever was able to possess himself 
of the great lady of Babylon. The invasion of Ire. 
land by Henry II. and Richard Il, with the 
claims and proceedings of Henry VIII. Eliza. 
beth, Oliver Cromwell, and of almost every sove-. 
reign to George the Third inclusive, are scruti. 
nized with more spirit and truth, than with any 
view, we apprehend, to practical utility, Cap- 
tain Rock first addresses his Majesty with lamen- 
tations, that he (the Captain) has been deprived 
of his royal power and prerogatives by English 
usurpation ; whilst his Majesty has been almost 
equally reduced, by the gradual change of the 
constitution into a pure, or rather impure, aris- 
tocracy. Of Captain's Roch’s reyal lineage and 
divine rights we must confess ourselves to be ig. 
norant; with his sovereignty, de facto, in winter 
nights, as well as with the fall of our Constitution 
to an aristocracy, we must not, we suppose, 
confess our extensive acquaintance. 

Of the nine points discussed in these letters, 
the object of eight is to show that Ireland was 
once independent; that the dominion of England 
is founded upon fraud and violence; and that her 
misguvernment has produced little but strife and 
ruin: the other division of the work is an exami- 
nation of the titles of the Irish nobility. It is 
obvious that such a work can only inflame preju- 
dices, and revive party feelings. Who could 
think of settling any question in relation to Ire- 
land by a reference to the charters of Edgar, or 
the conquests of Henry it. or Richard, or John, 
or by raking up the feudsand the atrocities com- 
mitted reciprocally by the two nations six or 
seven centuries ago, when the English were 
scarcely less barbarous than the Irish?) Although 
the author’s mind is powerful, his spirit noble, 
and he possesses a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, he is so inflamed by national prejudices, 
that he is seldom capable of arriving at truth, 
He dismisses the charter of Gloster as a forgery, 
and discusses the Bull of Adrian with reference to 
abstract reason and justice, as if any Bull or 
state paper of such barbarous eras, or indeed of 
the present era, could bear such a scrutiny. He 
dismisses the conquest of part of Ireland by Hen. 
ry Il. as fabulous, upon two grounds ; that the 
King was only five months in the Island, and that 
the winter was remarkably severe. Archimedes, 
give bim the resting point of his machinery, 
could move the world; and only grant Captain 
Rock that the winter of 1172 was as cold as our 
present summer is rainy, and he can overthrow 
Giraldus Cambrensis, and every other authority. 
To study history with the incredulity of a Vol- 
taire, or with the generalization of a Tacitus or 
Montesquieu, is useful; but to read it with the 
spirit of Captain Rock, is to convert what is clea! 
and convincing into a mere chavs of intoxicating 
particles, 

The chapter upon the Irish nobility is curious 
and entertaining. It shows that where a country 
is split into rancorous factions 10 religion and pe- 
litics, and is governed by fraud and force, the no- 
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bility will, for the most part, be recruited from the 
vulgar and low, who, by crime or cunning, can 
acquire the means of doing the vilest offices for 
the Government. One mewber of the Irish Par- 
liament is a dead shot, bullies the patriots from 
the Treasury Bench, and becomes a peer. A mem- 
ber of the bar has strong lungs, broad shoulders, 
an unblushing face, and an india-rubber consci- 
ence ; he is, moreover, the best swordsman in Ire- 
land ; he does the State much service, and is re- 
warded witha title. To cut foreign throats for 
five or six shillings a-day, in the army or navy, 1s 
glorious, and why should not a gentleman be 
equally rewarded by his sovereign for running 
through the body all who oppose ministers ? Some 
of the brief notices of the Irish nobility are exqui- 
sitely satirical. It appears that coronets in Ireland 
spring from boroughs as naturally as mushrooms 
in England spring from the insect. Our space 
excludes any quotations, but the work will be read 
with considerable emotion; and the history of the 
low nobility of the Union, and that of a few years 
preceding, will show how Jittle honour or moral- 
ity bad to do with either rulers or their tools, the 
Londonderries and others of the time. 


The Beauties of Don Juan : including 
those passages only which are calculated 
to extend the real fame of Lord Byron. 
12mo. 


The title of this book is equivocal, and rather 
startling. Considering the fame of Lord Byron 
for possessing one of the triple excellencies of 
Henri Quatre—that of being the ‘‘ vert galant,” 
a list of his Lordship’s beauties would be not a 
little amusing, and, we apprehend, not a little 
alarming to many discreet ladies. The present 
volume contains not * the beauties ripe and real,” 
but merely the poetical beauties of his Lordship. 
Works of this description are seldom entitled to 
praise, for they are merely offerings to dulnss 
and affectation, or cant and hypocrisy. 


A Dissertation on the Nature and Pro- 
perties of the Malvern Water, and an In- 
quiry into Scrofulous Diseases, Consump- 
tion, &c. By William Addison, Surgeon. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Dr. Cheyné observed, “that a man who lives 
medically lives miserably ; and for this reason, 
and for many others, we are inclined to disapprove 
of works which treat of diseases in a popular man- 
ner—which explain every disorder * to the mean. 
est capacity,” and propose to make “ every man 
his own doctor.” He whois his own lawyer has a 
fool for his client; and the proverb may be ex. 
tended to the profession of medicine. Wescarce- 
ly know whether to class the work as technical or 
popular, but treating it in either sense we should 
say, that the author is too discursive and indefi- 
nite, There is a want of precision of ideas, a 
loose style of endicss sentences, and a discussion 
of points long settled, and so long assumed that 
they are the mere primer of medical works. Af. 
ter an analysis of the Malvern water, we are told 
that its efficacy ** mainly depends upon its ex. 
treme purity. I confess, that I did myself at one 





time very much doubt it; but when | considered 
the large quantities of fluid consumed daily by 
every individual, in some form or another (other), 
and observed attentively the route which an 
acquaintance with anatomy and the physiolo- 
gy of the body bas showed me it must take in it, 
1 became convinced that pure water is very desir- 
able for all persons.” What an erudite conclusion, 
especially after the writings of Dr, Lamb, Mr. 
Abernethy, and others, upon pure or distilled 
water! Surely people can obtain pure water with- 
out travelling to the Malvern Hills, But chang- 
ing, in this sentence, the specific term water into 
the generic term fluid—then speaking of the 
form of a fluid—and of the route which it takes or 
makes in our bodies—and of this route being as- 
certained by anatomy and physiology, is really far 
removed from the precision which we are accus- 
tomed to in medical works. In page 40 we are 
told, as a thing to be remarked, that in all at- 
tempts **to discover the proximate cause of 
any disease, experience or practical observation 
has furnished the theory, and not theory the prac. 
tice.” The distinction between a practical observa- 
tion, and an observation not practical, is unknowk 
to us; but practice relates not to the discovery, 
but to the treatment of a disease. But who can 
read the whole sentence without reflecting that, 
prior to Lord Bacon, all treatment of diseases was 
founded upon theories ; and that it was the great 
effort of that philosopher to teach men philosuphy 
and science by experiment and observation, in con- 
tradistinction to the old method of letting the- 
ories precede and influence practice. The author 
says, “* By the term scrofulous constitution, I un- 
derstand a constitution free from actual disease, 
(query,) but hereditarily predisposed, upon the 
occurrence of any disorder or irregularity, es- 
pecially in any of the glandular structures of the bo- 
dy, to set upa peculiar and epecific action, which 
may be either confined locally to the parts af. 
fected—as in some instances may be seen in acro- 
fulous affections of the lymphatic glands—or, on 
the contrary, as we find to be the case in a great 
majority of instances, disturbing and deranging 
the functions of the whole system ; neither tex- 
ture, mode of growth, nor office of any organ, af- 
fording the least protection against its ravages 
when roused into activity.” He who can read 
so long a sentence without anhelation, may be 
convinced that he is free from scrofula, at least in 
the lungs. First, we are told that a scrofulous 
constitution is a constitution free from actual 
disease; from which it follows, that if a person 
with a scrofulous constitution becomes diseased 
with scrofula, he has no longer a scrofulous con- 
stitution. But what new or precise idea do we 
get from this long pulmonary sentence? we mere- 
ly learn that a scrofulous constitution is a consti- 
tution hereditarily predisposed to a peculiar and 
specific (inconsistent terms in science) action. 
In the next paragraph we are told, that this ac. 
tion, or ascrofulous disease, is a particular disease, 
influenced by this said constitution, The defini. 
tions will suit a score of diseases, and by both we 
are merely taught that ‘a scrofulous constitution 
is a constitution producing scrofula; and that 
scrofula is a disease produced by a scrofulous 
constitution !” 
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THE DRAMA, 


ENGLISH OPERA- HOUSE. 

ALTHOUGH we have repeatedly, since 
the production of ** Der Freischutz,"” been 
happy to congratulate Mr. Arnold on the 
spirit and success withavhich he has in- 
troduced some of the noblest specimens of 
the art to which his theatre is principally 
devoted, we think he has made no claim 
on our gratitude equal to that which we 
recognise now in the performance of Mo- 
zart’s ** Cosi fan Tutti,” whole and en- 
tire, without any intermixture of meaner 
workmanship. To point out its beauties 
in detail is far beyond our skill ; we glad- 
ly leave that agreeable office to our musi- 
cal ally, who, on such high matters, has a 
right to speak as one having authority ; 
for ourselves, we can only bear witness to 
the delightful effect produced by such a 
rich combination of sweet sounds on those 
whoare most ignorant ofthecauses of their 
pleasure. Even we can feel the difference 
between such an opera thus purely per- 
formed, and a melange like our English 
** Marriage of Figaro,” in which the di- 
vine composer is despoiled of his fair pro- 
portion to make room for songs just wor- 
thy of a pot-house. In spite of this pre- 
cious adaptation, and that of the Don Gio- 
vanni in the vulgar farce of ‘* The Liber- 
tine,“ this is the first time that Mozart 
has been fairly heard on the English 
stage; and though the attempt was dar- 
ing, it has succeeded, and will succeed 
still more decidedly as the harmonious 
impression sinks more deeply into the 
public heart. This great work has had the 
benefit of the execution of a true artist in 
its finest passages—Mr. H. Phillips, whose 
noble, simple, and sustained style of sing- 
ing is gradually purifying the general 
taste from the meretricious and tricksy fan- 
cies with which it was debauched by Mr. 
Braham in his lowest moods. Madame 
Feron, Mr. Wood, and Mr. Thorne, ex- 
cellently second him in a congenial spirit; 
and even the minor performers display an 
esprit de corps, which prevails in no thea- 
tre but this, and take an obvious interest 
in the general result, which has long been 
wanting on larger stages. The plot of 
this piece, called ‘‘ Tit for Tat, or the 
Tables Turned,” is not worth unfolding ; 
—indeed, what plot is worth telling to any 
ear but that of the Home Secretary ?—but 
it is light, and pleasant, and subordinate, 
as it should be, to the music. In this in- 
stance, as in others, Mr. Arnold has no 
doubt supplied material as well as inspi- 
ration to the winter houses; but, as in 
the cases of the Freischutz and the Oracle, 
we doubt whether the music will ever be so 


completely performed, and so heartily en- 
joyed, as in his own theatre. 

A very extravagant and amusing trifle 
has been produced here —‘‘from the 
French,” of course—though under the 
Shakspearian title ‘* He lies like truth.” 
It so far resembles Foote’s well-known 
farce of ‘* The Liar,” as it turns on the 
irresistible propensity of a young gentle- 
man for embellishing the dull realities of 
life, and making facts his playthings: but 
to this it adds the mated oo verification 
of these fictions by the art of a dexterous 
valet, who, to relieve his master from the 
threatened consequence of his flighty as- 
sertions, assumes on the instant disguises 
which stamp them real, to the amazement 
oftheirauthor. This arduous task is cast 
on a gentleman who has been recently 
added to this company, Mr. Benson Hill, 
on whom it sat very lightly. He was by 
turns a roguish valet ; a foreign stock-bro- 
ker, with the gibberish of the exchange ; 
a fighting Irishman; and his own master, 
in that master’s own presence; and in all 
he was happy; most so, perhaps, in bis 
Irishman, who was the most agreeable 
specimen of his nation we have seen on 
the stage since Johnson left it. It was, 
with all its extravagance, the representa- 
tion of a gentleman, and very lightly and 
gaily hitoff. There is, inleed, about this 
actor a certain airiness—a touch of the 
old manner of Lewis—which we have not 
relished for a long time, as even our best 
comedians have rather cultivated the so- 
lid style of sterling oddity than the more 
fantasticaland airy. ‘* Good Mr. Hill, we 
desire better acquaintance with you ;"’ and 
bid you welcome to a stage to which you 
are peculiarly well adapted. Some of our 
critics have been eloquent against the mo- 
ral of this half-bour interlude: we think 
without reason; for it is only the con- 
verse of Horne Tooke’s old fallacy, He 
maintained, that there was no such thing 
as abstract truth; because truth is deri- 
vatively what each man troetk or thinketh ; 
now this farce, if it is to prove any thing, 
shows that there is no such thing as a lie. 
To ** doubt truth to be a liar,” may be 
often pernicious ; but to doubt lying to be 
truth is the less evil of the two—at least in 
these literal and prosaic times! 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This theatre, although wanting some of 
its old sterling supporters, has been con- 
ducted with much spirit during the last 
month. A pleasant little piece, taken, of 
course, from the French, under the title 
of ** The Green-eyed Monster,” has giveu 
a ludicrous example of a real jealousy put 
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to shame by a counterfeit of the same pas- 
sion turned on the jealous party; and the 
principal sufferer has been admirably act- 
ed by Farren. The only thing which pre- 
vents thispiece from being entirely delight- 
ful, is the wretched manner in which its 
unmusical actors try to execute, and utterly 
mangle, some very pretty music; which, 
for the sake of their reputations, to say 
nothing of our own ears and the com- 
poser’s ghost, we heartily wish they would 
let alone. In the mean time, the operatic 
part of the company has received a valu- 
able accession in the person of Mr. Stans- 
bury, who has sung Macheath, not with 
much power of voice, but with great ani- 
mation and good taste; and has played it 
as it should be played, with a good deal of 
the hero and a dash of the gentleman. 
Miss Bartolozzi, too, is improving as she 
gains confidence; but as yet she wants 
tenderness for Polly, and vivacity for 
Apollo. In this last part, she disappointed 
the connoisseurs of antique costume, and 
the lovers of modern beauty, by veiling 
her charms in a very unclassical kind of 
petticoat, which her honester sister would 
have called ** swindling.”” For ourselves, 
we wish all ladies required to perform in 
male attire would play the same trick; 
and then we should soon cease to com- 
plain of the absurd masquerading which 
inverts every principle of theatrical illu- 
sion, and degrades one sex to misrepre- 
sent the other. 
A NEW TRAGIC ACTOR. 

We had begun almost to despair of wit- 
nessing the appearance of any actor of 
real tragic power to whom we may look 
as capable of filling the vacancy which the 
retirement of Young, Macready, or Kean, 
would create. We had, indeed, heard 
that a gentleman named Pemberton, who 
has been for some time delivering lec- 
tures and recitations in the country, exhi- 
bited talent of a high order, though min- 
gled with some eccentricity, and had not 
only developed striking and original views 
of his art in theory, but had given indica- 
tions of ability to embody them in prac- 
tice. The accounts, however, which we 
heard, seemed to partake so much of a 
partial interest, that we were more in- 
clined to consider them as proofs of sym- 
pathy for an amiable person unduly neg- 
lected, than as having any great founda- 
tion in reality. A fortunate accident has 
enabled us to put them to the test of ob- 
servation—we have seen Mr. Pemberton, 
not as a lecturer, but as an actor, and hav- 
ing no personal knowledge of him, have 
watched him with all the disinterested se- 
verity of practised criticism ; and the re- 
sult is, that we think his claims well wor- 
thy of a particular introduction to the 


theatrical public of London, We saw 
him, during the assize week, at Hereford, 
in Hotspur, Sir Peter Teazle, Shylock, 
and Virginius; for the two first he was 
entirely unsuited, and left us with a de- 
cidedly unfavourable impression; in the 
second he gave some clever touches, though 
it was obviously out of his line; but in 
the two last he exhibited such power of 
conceiving and expressing tragic passion 
as we have rarely seen equalled. His 
Shylock was altogether more deeply toned 
than any performance of the character we 
can call to mind ; less various and pointed 
than Kean’s, but more intense in its sor- 
row, and more terrible in its revenge. 
With him, the purposed slaughter cf An- 
tonio wore the air not of a murder but of 
a sacrifice. His joy at the losses of his 
enemy, his savage determination, and his 
thirst for vengeance, were tempered and 
deepened by a solemnity which seemed to 
belong to the old times of Hebrew auste- 
rity and greatness. You might fancy that 
beneath the gaberdine of the despised 
usurer his bosom swelled with the proud 
recollections of his race ; and that, by a 
fraud derived from the necessity of long 
oppression, he had snatched the judicial 
balance and knife in which, with the flesh 
of the scorner, his wrongs might be 
weighed and avenged. Others have vin- 
dicated for Shylock the affections and the 
rights of a man, so long denied to his in- 
jured nation ; but no one has, to our ap- 
prehensions, so finely asserted the dignity 
of his ancient line, and the fearful ener- 
gies of a people who once dispensed the 
visible judgments of offended Heaven. A 
little coarseness there sometimes was; 
now and then, an ill-regulated tone which 
might provoke a momentary disposition 
to smile; but the next moment a heart- 
searching look and tone would make 
one feel that there was true passion, 
far past jesting with. In Virginius, the 
early part was chiefly remarkable for 
the entire absence of all imitation of 
Macready’s performance ; so entire, that 
we should guess he never saw it; as 
it is difficult for us to conceive the possi- 
bility of refraining from the involuntary 
attempt to borrow some traits from a pic- 
ture so rich, various, and true. Here he 
played sensibly and feelingly; but we 
missed that warmth of colouring in which 
the old Roman father has been wont to 
live before us. He first struck us pow- 
erfully in the closing scene of the third 
Act, where the atrocious claim of Appius 
is gradually unfolded by the reluctant 
messenger ; he gave the stifled passion 
with great effect, and afterwards grew too 
loud for the area in which we saw him ; 
but his main effect was produced in the 
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scene where Virginius stabs his beloved 
daughter to preserve her from the grasp 
ofthe ravisher. His baggard gaze of de- 
spair, when suddenly bereft of all hope by 
the defeat of his fainthearted friends, and 
surrounded by the guards of the Decem- 
vir; the deadly glare of his eye and sud- 
den convulsion of bis frame, when he sees 
the knife and instantly perceives the use 
to which it must be applied; the maze 
of horror in which he inflicts the fatal 
wound ; the moment for which be stands 
stupidly gazing at the bloody instrument, 
and his fearful awakening to the sense of 
that revenge for which alone he is to live, 
were as appalling as any of the mortal hor- 
rors which people our darkest remem- 
brances of tragic acting. In the last Act, 
his distraction was conceived in the true 
spirit of poetry, and executed finely; his 
attack on Appius was almost too frightful, 
and his melting into natural sorrow at the 
end, though less picturesque than Mac- 
ready’s, had a pathos of its own. After 
this statement, in which we have set down 
nothing heedlessly or partially, our read- 
ers will ask, must not Mr. Pemberton 
succeed in London? In truth we cannot 
say ; for he possesses genius, with strong 
peculiarities, which have been confirmed 
by long habit and by unmerited obscurity; 
and wecannot tell whether the town will uo- 
derstand him sufficiently at first to give him 
fair play; butif, bysome strange inflexion, 
he does not make them laugh before he 
makes them weep and tremble, his peculi- 
arities will be consecrated into virtues. We 
have not heard him lecture; but we under- 
stand he has a theory, which he illustrates 
most forcibly, of the delineation of every 
feeling by its appropriate tone; and we 
suspect that the singularities of voice to 
which we bave alluded arise from an anxi- 
ety to realize his own conceptions, which, 
unless carefully guarded against, or large- 
ly allowed for, may be prejudicial to the 
just appreciation of his merits. It is the 
tendency of every original mind to run in- 
to extremes, especially where it has been 
unsoftened by intercourse with congenial 
spirits; and it is obvious that such a the- 
ory, however just in the main, may easily 
lead its professor into practical errors, by 
inducing him to attempt more varieties of 
tone than are consistent with the harmony 
of an individual part, and transitions which 
may take an audience too harshly by sur- 
prise, and may be treated by them as ridi- 
culous, merely because they are strange 
With all our sense, therefore, of Mr. Pem- 
berton’s power, we cannot feel assured of 
his entire success ; but we are quite sure 
that he must have, and will have a trial; 
and if that trial be a fair one on the part 
of the public, and he bas nerve enough 
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and sense enough to improve it, as he 

may, we believe he will produce that rare 

effect which belongs exclusively to genius, 
MISS JARMAN, 

The following little notice of the per. 
formances of Miss Jarman at her benefit, 
was sent us by a respected correspondent 
some time ago, but has been by accident 
mislaid. We readily insert it now, be. 
cause, though we were not present on the 
occasion referred to, we believe it to con- 
tain a just compliment to a deserving 
young lady. In our judgment, Miss Jayr- 
man’s tragedy has great picturesque merit; 
our own advice to ber is, that she should 
wive freer scope to her feelings, and, har- 
ing now attained habitual grace, should 
trust more implicitly to nature. 

«© One of the most numerous audiences 
of the Covent-Garden season was assembled 
on the night of Miss Jarman’s benefit ; and 
we were glad to see that the public talent 
and private respectability of this young 
lady are appreciated, not only by her per- 
sonal friends, but by the town. The play 
was Sheridan's comedy of ‘The Rivals,’ 
in which Kemble and Young sustained the 
characters of Captain Absolute and Falk- 
land, and Mrs. Davenport and Miss Jar- 
man, those of Mrs. Malaprop and Lydia 
Languish. These parts were admirably 
performed ; but the other personages of 
the comedy (not excepting Sir Anthony) 
found but inadequate representatives. 
Farren’s style appears hard and forced to 
those who have been used to the nature 
and richness of Dowton. 

** Mr. Payne’s sickly farce of ¢ Clari’ fol- 
lowed, and Miss Jarman undertook, for the 
night, the performance of the heroine, in 
which her acting was worthy of much 
better writing than the superfine sentiment 
of Clari: the language, indeed, seemed to 
be improved by her method of expressing 
it, and the weak romance of the author 
was elevated by her into something ap- 
proaching the rank of tragedy. For the 
tirst time, too, Miss Jarman appeared be- 
fore the public as a vocalist, though we 
must confess that we were rather disap- 
pointed in her execution of ‘ Home, sweet 
home,’ towards the conclusion of which, 
owing to her timidity, she lost the Key. 
We are inclined, however, to suspect, that 
had she not been considerably embarrass- 
ed by this first display of her musical ac- 
quirements, she would have gratified the 
audience exceedingly, as ber voice eppears 
to be of a good quality, and her style, as 
far as we could judge of it, seems free 
from the affectations of the day. Indeed, 
we have been told by a friend, who heard 
Miss Jarman sing in private a week or two 
ago, that in intonation and expression she 
is, in his opinion, little inferior to those 
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female singers who have acquired the 
highest popularity by their performances 
in the ballad style. If this be true, Miss 
Jarman ought, on all accounts, to culti- 
vate this natural faculty . she should keep 


in mind the recent achievements of Miss 
Tree, and be told, moreover, that Mrs. 
Jordan's singing used to contribute grea; 
interest, not only to ber pathetic, but to 
her comic acting. 
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nation of the season, that but four or five 3 La Clemenza di Tito ......... oan + Die. 
: ; BS NMG .ccceccccccccccceccccccece Paesiello. 

farther representations followed it. _ They 6 11 Crociato in Egitto ..........Meyerbeer. 
were ll Crociato, Tancredi, (in ®4 Margherita d’Anjou .......cceeeeee . Ditto. 
which Mademoiselle Sontag, for the only G Medea ... 00. seeeeeseseneceeere sees Moyer. 


time, sustained the part of Amenaide,) 
«« Semiramide,”’ ** Otello ;’”* and on Sa- 
turday, the 2d of August, this stirring and 
remarkable season closed with Meyer's 
‘“« Medea,” on which occasion Madame 
Pasta earned the most triumphant testi- 
monials of the admiration of the audience. 
The applause was incessant and deafen- 
ing on her being recalled to the front of 
the stage. But these national demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction form no longer the 
limits of John Bull’s musical enthusiasm. 
He has been on his travels, and his savoir 
vivre is more Continental, more exalted 
and sentimental. Finding it to be the Lon 
genre in Paris and Berlin to pelt a public 
favourite with bunches of leaves, and 
other botanic missiles, p. p.c., the stalls 
in Covent-Garden were put in requisition 
to furnish ammunition for the occasion. 
The treasures of autumnal Flora, includ- 
ing no doubt the humble Colchicum au- 
tumnale, were profusely showered on the 
Colchian princess; and among these, a 
vegetable crown fell at the feet of Madame 
Pasta. Signor Torri, judiciously guess- 
ing the party for which the gift was in- 
tended, picked it up with much gentle- 
manly readiness, in order to place it on 
the head of Madame Pasta: but her good 
sense prompted her to resist his efforts 
strenuously and effectually, and so there 
was no coronation. 

In conformity with our practice of prior 
years, it now remains for us to cast a re- 
trospective glance at the performances, 
the personnel, and the most striking fea- 
tures which characterise Monsieur La- 
porte’s management of the season just 
terminated. 

The regular performances were, as 
usual, sixty in number, to which are to be 
added nine benefits. The operas produced 
were as follows :— 


No. Operas. Composers. 
1g Otello... siedeneeene< siwese ——— — 
8 Se miramide eeeeee ae a 
6 Il Barbiere di Siviglia ......,..... -- Ditto. 
— —— ————“ Ditto. 
5 La Donna del Lago .... ........... Ditto. 
—— ⸗ ————— es 
@ La Cenerentola ...... ..... — Ditto. 
= (La Gazza Ladra, Ist Act.) ...... -. Ditto. 
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*3 La Rosa bianca e la Rosa rossa .... Ditto. 
69 nights. 


Thus, besides ‘* LaGazza Ladra,” an act 
of which was twice or thrice given in, we 
had seven operas of Rossini, which en- 
grossed forty nights; and twenty-nine 
nights only were devoted to the operas 
(also seven in number) of other com- 
posers. The only novelties during the 
whole season were the two operas marked 
(*), and these had but indifferent success, 
one having been withdrawn after the 
fourth representation, and the other hav- 
ing reached three nights only. 

The personnel comprised the following 
Singers :— 


Soprani, 
Madame Pasta, 
Mademoiselle Sontag. 
Madame Caradori. 
Madame Castelli. 
Signor Velluti. 

Mezzo-Soprant. 
Madame Schiitz. 
Mademoiselle Brambilla, 

Tenori. 
Signor Curioni. 
Signor Torri. 

Signor Deville. 
Bassi. 
Signor Zuchelli. 
Signor Pellegrini. 
Signor Porto. 
Signor De Angeli. 

Chorus. 

Thirty male and female singers, more 
or less. 

Signor Velluti’s engagement was but for 
three or four nights; Mademoiselle Son- 
tag, Madame Schiitz, and Signor Zuchelli 
joined in the course of the season, and re- 
mained with the company during the last 
three or four months; all the other sing- 
ers were engaged for the whole of the sea- 
son, the latter part of which was thus ren- 
dered particularly strong and effective. 

With regard to the Ballet department, 
a very few words will suffice to do justice 
to ibe meagre efforts of the management. 
The names of Albert, Anatole, Brocard, 
Le Comte, Gosselin, Bournonville,—not 
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to mention several second-rate “artistes” 
of good abilities, together with a very fair 
corps of figurants, warranted expectations 
which are far from having been realized. 
‘¢ Le Sicilien ou l'amour Peintre,”’ and 
** Les Pages du Duc de Venddme,” were 
mere revivals from prior seasons; the 
new productions being ‘* Hassan et le Ca- 
life,” ** Phyllis et Melibé e,“ and ** Diane 
et Endymion.” But these three soi-disant 
novelties were of so neutral a description, 
that on one or two occasiuns we felt keen- 
ly the severe but just comments of some 
foreigners in the pit. For this striking 
neglect of a department hitherto deemed 
so essential at the King’s Theatre, wecan- 
not justly find fault with Monsieur Ana- 
tole, the Ballet-master, whose wings were 
by far too much clipped to attempt any 
flights of the grand genre; and there is 
even much excuse to be pleaded in favour 
of the Manager, Monsieur Laporte, con- 
sidering the hazardous nature of his enter- 
prise. 

The orchestra was well appointed; it 
included upwards of fifty individuals : 
every instrument was led by first-rate solo 
players ; and the greater part of the ripi- 
eni were performers of experience and 
skill in their respective lines. We often 
surveyed the field of their evolutions with 
great satisfaction. The circumstance of 
seeing congregated within the narrow 
space of a few dozen of square yards so 
many natives of England, Germany, 
France, Italy, and, perhaps, of other 
countries, brought thither by their talent, 
was of itself interesting ; nor was it less 
curious to consider the unity and grandeur 
of effect produced by fifty and more indi- 
viduals, reading, and at the same time 
executing from perhaps twenty books, 
as many melodies, totally differing from 
each other, yet simultaneously blending 
into one connected and powerfully effec- 
tive whole! It is daily habit only which 
lessens the wonder of this feature of hu- 
man civilization—this exemplification of 
an art and a science entirely created by 
man; a science partly, it is true, con- 
ventional, yet based upon rules which the 
human intellect, and feelings scarcely yet 
fathomed, have succeeded in establishing. 
In this respect, Music differs widely from 
the sister arts ; and in this art alone, per- 
haps, have the moderns far outstripped 
their teachers, the Greeks. The difference 
between an Athenian orchestra in the 
days of Pericles, and the orchestra led by 
Mr. Spagnoletti, is unquestionably as re- 
markable as the disproportion of strength 
between the cockle-shell fleet at the battle 
of Salamis, and the array of giant bul- 
warks which fought at Trafalgar. 

As a catalogue of Mr. Spagnoletti’s late 


squadron will not trench much upon our 
space, and will afford the reader an idea 
of acomplete and efficient operatic or- 
chestra, we subjoin it as a matter of curi- 
osity and historical record. 

Leaders : 

Of the Opera, Mr. Spagnoletti. 

Of the Ballet, Mr, Oury. 

Pianoforte, Signor Migliorucci. 

First Violins, Messrs. Oury, Griesbach, 
Eliason, Chaves, Alsept, Gledhill, Taylor, 
Watkins, and Nadaud. 

Second Violins, Messrs. Wagstaff, An- 
derson, Mackintosh, Danou, Seymour, 
Reeve, De Croix, Cummins, and Willy. 

— Messrs. Ashley, Daniels, Abbot, 
and Calkin. 

Violoncellos, Messrs. R. Lindley, W. 
Lindley, Lucas, Brookes, and Crouch 
(the latter taking the lead at the ballet). 

Doulle-Lasses, Messrs. Dragonetti, An- 
fussi, Taylor, Bond, and Wilson. 

Flutes, Messrs. Nicholson, Card, and 
Lovendale. 

Oloes, Messrs. Vogt and Whitton. 

Clarionets, Messrs.Wilman and Powell, 

Bassoons, Messrs. Mackintoshand Tully. 

Trumpets, Messrs. Harper and Irving. 

Horns, Messrs. Platt, Rae, and two 
others. 

Tromloni, Messrs. Mariotti, Schoer- 
gen, Smithies, and Irving. 

Serpent, One performer, occasionally 
only. 

Double Drums, Mr. Goodwin. 

The expense of such an orchestra alone 
is no trifle in a manager’s budget of ways 
and means; the Corps de Ballet, with at- 
tendant disbursements, has, we are cre- 
dibly informed, cost the King’s Theatre 
from ten to thirteen thousand pounds a 
season; and the salaries of the vocal com- 
pany, as may be supposed, infinitely ex- 
ceed that amount. In the present season, 
the engagements which devolved upun 
Monsieur Laporte, and those which he 
subsequently contracted, were truly enor- 
mous; and to this heavy outlay is to be 
added the rent of the house, which 
amounted to 8500/. besides a variety of 
other ordinary and incidental expenses. 

With such fearful odds against the suc- 
cess of Monsieur Laporte’s undertaking, 
our expectations, and those of the public 
in general, were far fiom being sanguine, 
and at one time in the season these appre- 
hensions were near being realised: but 
the opportune arrival of Mademoiselle 
Sontag, and the furore which the Conti- 
nental press, as well as our own journals, 
contrived tu excite in the breasts of the 
London public, not only extricated the ma- 
nager from impending ruin, but enabled 
him to close the season with considerable 
ultimate gain. The surplus receipts amount 
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to some thousands of pounds; we have even 
heard them stated at ten thousand. What 
is certain, and greatly redounds to Mon- 
sieur Laporte’s credit, is the fact—not of- 
ten witnessed at this theatre—of all parties 
having received payment of their dues ; 
and that gentleman has thus had sufficient 
encouragement to engage the theatre for 
the season to come, at a rent which is 
stated to amount to the enormous sum of 
13,000/. that is to say nearly 220/. a night 
for the house alone, which, in the case of 
most operas abroad, the manager has for 
nothing. 

The services which Mademoiselle Son- 
tag thus rendered to the management have 
met with a no less liberal reward. We 
have it from good authority, that her re- 
ceipts from the theatre alone, after de- 
ducting the indemnity which she consent- 
ed to pay for relinquishing her engage- 
ments at Paris, amount to about 4300/, 
When we add to this the produce of her 
concerts, and of the numerous private 
parties at which her talent was put in 
request, it is not improbable, that in the 
short space between the 15th of April, 
1825, when she made her debut in Lon- 
don, and the 24th of July following, 
when she sang for the last time at the 
King’s Theatre, this lady realized more 
than all her previous earnings put toge- 
ther may amount to. But it is not in 
a pecuniary point of view alone that Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag will have reason to re- 
member with satisfaction her stay in this 
country. Her talent and skill have met 
with their full share of homage and ap- 
plause from the British public. These, 
united to many amiable qualities and per- 
sonal attractions, have even excited con- 
siderable enthusiasm in favour of the 
youthful artist; and, what is more, Ma- 
demoiselle Sontag, as we have before ob- 
served, has obviously derived very great 
professional improvement from her en- 
gagement at the King’s Theatre. On this 
topic, as well as on other subjects con- 
cerning the performances of this interest- 
ing vocalist, we can only refer to our pre- 
vious reports, and more particularly to 
our musical article of last month, where 
we also enumerated the various operas 
and characters (seven in number), in 
which Mademoiselle Sontag had then 
made her appearance on our stage. We 
now have to add one more to the cata- 
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logue, viz. the part of Amenaide in ** Tan- 
credi,’’ which, though in juxta-position 
with Madame Pasta in one of her greatest 
characters, Mademoiselle Sontag sustain- 
ed so successfully, as to partake of the ap- 
plause of the audience to a degree quite 
equal with her rival. 





Musical Publication. When will ye 
think of me?” a song; the poetry by 
Mrs. Hemans; the music by Charles T. 
Martyn. 

This is the work of a young composer, 
and may rather be considered as holding 
out a promise of future excellence in the 
art of Music, than as being in itself a per- 
fect performance. ‘Taleat of every kind is 
a progressive thing, and does not start at 
once into maturity, but is to be won only 
by study and patient assiduity. The 
early verses of Cowley and Pope; the 
first pictures of Raphael, and the juvenile 
compositions in music of Mozart, gave 
only faint indications of the subsequent 
brightness which dazzled the world. 

Mr. Martyu’s song will be regarded with 
interest by the lover of music, as an- 
nouncing the probable addition to our 
stock, in a short time, of a genuine and 
original English composer, His fault at 
present is the fault of all young artists, 
namely, the want of unity of desiga or 
connexion between the separate parts ofa 
work. ‘The melody, for example, of the 
song before us is split up into little in- 
stalments (so to speak); and the com- 
poser seems unable to expand and follow 
up his ideas, of which there are some ra- 
ther striking ones in his song. 

Having spoken freely of what we con- 
ceive to be Mr. Martyn’s present imper- 
fections, we are bound to add that he has 
shown considerable feeling in his treat- 
meat of the beautiful words of Mrs. He- 
mans; that his thoughts, except kis 
small-note cadences, which are deplorably 
common, are, strictly speaking, his own ; 
and that his construction, as shown in the 
accompaniment to the voice, proves that 
his musical resources are neither few nor 
mean. His illustration of the words, “ At 
the sound of some olden melody,” is very 
striking and touching; and the song al- 
together, with its tender but happy 
strains, will, we doubt not, become a fa- 
vourite in the winter-evening recreations 
of united hearts. 
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Ata period when so much is doing in 
architectare, when the deformities of our 
city are removing, and improvements 
are projected in every part, it becomes 
interesting to every lover of his country 
and the arts to investigate the steps that 
are adopted to render the different altera- 
tions that are daily taking place tasteful 
decorations, and of permanent atility to 
the metropolis, and to jadge how far 
sach steps are likely to prodoce a benefi- 
cial result. Ia passing throogh our prin- 
cipal streets, and in the most cursors 
survey of many of our public buildings, it 
is impossible not to regret that the many 
thousands which have been expended 
upon them should have produced so few 
specimens of architectaral talent,—and 
so many buildings, which, in the present 
advanced state of architectural science, 
will remain evidences of the want of good 
taste, and be considered rather disgraces 
than improvements to the ornamental 
parts of our great city. It is, perhaps, 
the more to be regretted that the de- 
tail of the execution should have so much 
detracted from the pleasure of their con- 
tewplation, om account of the great ex- 
cellence of the general plan for the im- 
provements of the metropolis. 

To the plans of Mr. Nash, the London- 
er of the present day, as well as the future 
residents of the metropolis, will owe im- 
provements wy which vile and narrow 
lanes and alleys have been replaced by 
magnificent streets, forming commodious 
communications between different parts 
ofthe town. Under his direction, filth and 
obscurity have been exchanged for clean- 
liness and splendour ; and those places 
which, from their closeness, were often 
the occasion of disease, hare become sa- 
lubrious from the openings be has made, 
and the drainage which he has construct- 
ed. Under these circumstances, it is mor- 
tifying that the detail should be so in- 
ferior to the excellence of the general 
plan; and that, at the time we acknow- 
ledge the beneficial result of the general 
improvement, we cau admire so little of 
the architectural execution. 

With these impressions, it was with no 
little pleasure that we observed a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons ap- 
pointed to investigate the sources from 
whence the directions for these Improve- 
ments issue; and are glad to find that 
they have considered it « part of their 
duty to inquire into the style of the de- 
signs, as well as the expenses of their 
execution ; and that they have, in some 
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measure, constituted themselves a Com. 
mittee of taste, as well as mere auditors of 
accounts. This Committee has at length 
made a report; and although it seems to 
have handled the matter very tenderly, 
and has certainly not said one-half upon 
the subject of the defects in the construc- 
tion of the Board of Works, which the 
evidence before them would have autho- 
rized, yet we trust that their suggestions 
will prodace a favonrable resalt on the 
improvements of the metropolis, and 
prove an impediment in the way of fu- 
ture jobs. 

The necessity for this Committee cannot 
be better illustrated than in the words of 
the Report : “* Within the last fifteen or 
twenty years, a larger field has been opened 
for architectural talent, than at almost any 
other period of our modern annals; a 
greater number of bridges and churches, 
and of both public and private works, 
upon an extended scale, have been com- 
pleted, than in an handred years before.” 
From this the Report proceeds tw illus- 
trate our own opinion, expressed above 
by regretting ‘‘ that the taste and style 
of some of the public edifices do not 
indicate such a state of improvement as 
might have been desired and expected 
from the increased opportunities which 
have been thus afforded.” 

** It would be an invidious and unplea- 
sant task (the Report goes on to say) to 
criticise the labours of living architects, 
who have deservedly risen to a distin- 
guished station in their profession ; and 
it is only with regard to such parts of 
their productions as they profess them- 
selves dissatisfied with, and condemn, 
that your Committee venture to express 
their full concurrence in those unfavour- 
able opinions; but, in some of these, it 
must be observed that much of the defect 
is to be attributed to changes and altera- 
tions in their plans, even during the exe- 
cation of the buildings, and to a want of 
due consideration and determination upon 
the entire of the edifice, before any portion 
was begun.” 

However unpleasant the task might be. 
the objects of the Committee could not 
be accomplished without criticising the 
works, the execution of which they were 
met to investigate ; nor could future im- 
provement be anticipated if opinions upon 
the past were to be suppressed because 
those opinions were unfavourable. 

From this the Committee proceed to 
comment upon the new Council Office, a⸗ 
lately erected by Mr. Soane, and ope 
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the new Palace, 28 now constructing ac- 
cording to the designs and under the su- 
perintendeace of Mr. Nasi , and although 
the Committee express themselves ua- 
willing to criticise the labours of living 
architects, they have certainly contrived, 
ja their examination, to put certain home 
questions to these gentlemen, so as to draw 
from themselves such opinions upon dif- 
ferent portions of these buildings as en- 
tirely concur with the general criticism of 
the public. 

In this examination, however, the ar- 
chitects exhibited very different methods 
ia giving their evidence. Mr. Soane, ia 
acknowledging, which he could not help 
doing, the great defects both in the ex- 
terior and interior of the new Council 
Office, its ill accordance with all the 
contiguous buildings, and the almost im- 
possibility of making it any thing like a 
complete design without the destruction 
of old buildings and the erection of new 
ones, nay, without the destruction of an 
entire street, which had never been in 
the contemplation of Government—at- 
temptec to exonerate himself from any 
thing like blame, and to throw the whole 
onus upon the shoulders of Lord Gode- 
rich. This nobleman, however, with 
great good temper rebuts this accusa- 
tion, and certainly leaves the blame, 
where ia general it ought to rest, with 
the architect, who is to derive both fame 
and profit from the work, and who is 
paid so largely for the exercise of that 
taste and judgment which ought to have 
prevented the necessity for this defence. 

In one part of his evidence Mr. Soane 
positively agserts, with respect to one 
part of his design, that it met with Lord 
Goderich’s complete approbation. In 
reply, however, to a question of the Com- 
mittee with regard to this fact, his lord- 
ship says, ‘‘ Mr. Soane was so pleased 
with it himself, that | was uawilling to say 
any thing on the subject which might 
hurt his feelings, but I entirely disap- 
proved of it as a practical plan, for the 
reasons which | bave already stated. I 
not only never gave Mr. Soane any rea- 
son to suppose that it was likely to be 
executed, but distinctly told him it was 
entirely out of the questiva.” 

The fact appears to be, that Lord Go- 
derich, from the very first, perceived the 
great defects of this building, which con- 
sist in the basement uot beiog sufficiently 
elevated, and the very incongruous assem- 
blage of chimneys, balustrades, &c. which 
crown and deform the upper part of the 
edifice, by way of attic. Before the com- 
mencement of the building, Lord Gode- 
tich appears to have discovered, and to 
have pointed them out to Mr. Soane, at 
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the same time suggesting various methods 
of remedying these defects. In reply, 
however, to these suggestions, Mr. Soane 
quotes the examples of Pailadio and other 
masters, as illustrations of the correctness 
of his own taste, as though the twaddle of 
classical precedent was snfficient to au⸗ 
thorize a deformity, or to prevent an im- 
provement. We are rather surprised at 
the method thus adopted by Mr. Soane 
of quoting the examples of ‘* by-gone”’ 
masters; for few among the modern ar- 


chitects have so freely indulged in their - 


own fancies as Mr. Soane; and in these 
flights are to be seen many models well 
worthy the study and imitation of other 
architects, particularly ia bis interiors. 
Oo the present occasion, however, he 
appears to have been very obstinate in 
bis determination to adhere to his own 
opinion ; for Lord Goderich says, ‘* Hav- 
ing made al! these representations to Mr. 
Soane, together with my own suggestions 
of the best mode of remedying what ap- 
peared to me to be a defect, the utmost 
that | could induce him to assent to, was 
to raise the basement story from about 
three feet to its present elevation of 
about four or five feet. As the building 
advanced, the defect in point of height 
became apparent, and the upper part of 
the building was so visible from the 
opposite side of the street, as to consti- 
tute a great disfigurement to the whole 
design.” 

In the perusal of such evidence as this, 
we are led to regret that the good-nature 
of Lord Goderich prevented his insisting 
on such a change in the design as would 
have prevented the erection of such a de- 
fective building as that at the corner of 
Downing-street. After all, too, it is but 
the part of a general design, the remain- 
der of which not only never can be ac- 
complished, but Mr. Soane was distinctly 
told before its commencement that it ne- 
ver had been in the contemplation of bis 
Majesty's Government to complete it. 
Thus Mr. Svane, with bis eyes open, pre- 
fers executing a single discrepant part of 
one of the children of his fancy, to remain 
as an evidence of the folly or the poverty 
of our Goveroment, and as a disfigurement 
to the principal part of the metropolis. 

With regard to the building itself, its 
main defect is that pointed out by Lord 
Goderich—viz. the want of height. The 
basement ought to have been at least three 
times its present height—the deformity of 
the attic might then have been dispensed 
with, and much more internal accommo- 
dation might have been procured. 

In Mr. Soane’s evidence, he attempts to 
refute the arguments of good taste and 
common sense, by reference to the old 
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masters. ‘To every suggestion of Lord 
Goderich, he replies—** Oh, my Lord, we 
have no such instance in Palladio.”” And 
when his Lordship merely suggested the 
alteration of the size of the window, Mr. 
Soane exclaims—** Oh, there is no exam- 
ple among the ancients of a window of 
such dimensions and proportions !’’ Were 
such arguments to hold good, where would 
be the hope of improvement? where could 
we look for the exercise of an artist's ima- 
gination? For our own parts, although 
we acknowledge the immense benefit 
which judicious artists have derived from 
the labours of those whose researches 
have laid open the stores of ancient archi- 
tectural remaius, yet we question much 
whether it is not more than counterba- 
lanced by the mischief which they have 
enabled blind and ignorant imitators to 
do the art by their wrong and foolish ap- 
plication. 

Let us now turn to Mr. Nash's evi- 
dence in this very curious document, as 
to the expenditure of public money. The 
Palace is the grand question of importance 
with Mr. Nash; and as palaces are not 
every-day occurrences,at least in England, 
it is indeed of the first importance. 

In spite of all the outcry which has 
been raised among our journalists, and 
our contemporary periodicals, we have 
ourselves hitherto been silent with regard 
to the building in St. James’s Park. We 
think it unfair to judge of the works of 
the architect until they are complete; and 
are free to confess, that we have very fre- 
quently blamed a work in its progress 
which we have admired on its completion. 
Mr. Nash has himself, however, been ho- 
nest enough to confess that he bas been 
disappointed in the effects of his building, 
and we cannot but agree in the opinions 
which have induced the present altera- 
tions. 

But how different is the conduct of this 
gentleman in his evidence to that of Mr. 
Soane! He does not, like that artist, at- 
tempt to screen his fault by fathering it 
upon this or upon that Lord—though we 
much question whether Mr. Nash was not 
controlled by a power higher than any 
that regulated, or rather attempted to re- 
gulate, the works of Mr. Soane ; but he 
honestly says —“ I was not at first aware 
that the effect would have been so bad, 
but now I think any wings would take 
from the dignity of a palace. I am sorry 
to say I was disappointed myself in the 
effect of them.”” There can be no doubt 
hut, as an architect, Mr. Nash ought to 
have been perfectly aware of the ultimate 
effect of his own building. It is part of 
the architect's province to view it in his 
imagination, in a state of completion ; 
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and herein Mr. Nash has failed in a very 
principal part of his duty as an architect, 
though we are still inclined to think that 
our surmise as to the control exercised 
over his designs is correct; and the more 
80, as any architect with one-teath part of 
the experience of Mr.Nash, must have been 
aware of the very bad effect of such stable- 
like looking wings as those which were 
lately the appendages to Buckingham Pa- 
lace. If riches do “ make themselves 
wings and flee away,” we trust in heaven 
they will not be such wings as those. The 
fault however is discovered, and the re- 
medy is in progress. The wings are to be 
carried up to a corresponding height; and 
the architecture to correspond with the 
centre; and we wish the alteration had 
extended to the removal of the square 
towers, and of the sinall dome, which still 
remain as disfigurements. To our eye, 
also, the columns of the centre are too 
slender, that is, too many diameters in 
height; but we must wait for its com- 
pletion for a final criticism on its merits. 
In the midst of all the blame and vitupe- 
ration which has been cast upon Mr. Nash 
for the defects of this front of the build- 
ing, nobody has thought of bestowing the 
praise he has so well deserved for the 
western, or garden front, which is really 
beautiful. 

From the palace, the Committee pro- 
ceed to examine Mr. Nash upon the amount 
of his commission and profit—upon the 
general conduct of the execution of the 
improvements—and upon the construction 
of the Board of Works. In this examina- 
tion they find that Mr. Nash projects the 
construction of a fountain at the end of 
Waterloo Place, surrounded by sixteen 
Corinthian columns, of which the eight 
which were lately taken from the portico 
of Carlton House are to forma parts To 
this they object, not only because the sup- 
ply of water will cost 1000/. per annum, 
but also because they think that a large 
uninterrupted view of the Park will be 
better; and they therefore very judicious- 
ly recommend a large flight of steps, and 
free access to the Park down them for the 
public at large. But it seems that an un- 
derstanding exists in the agreement made 
with the tenants of various houses in this 
aristocratic quarter of the town, that vul- 
gar plebeians are not to be allowed to 
come ‘* betwixt the wind and their nobi- 
lity.” The fountain will therefore most 
likely be built, and the public deprived of 
any entrance here, unless Mr. Nash’s in- 
genuity can contrive a subterranean one, 
according to the proposal contained in his 
evidence. 

Mr. Smirke, the third attached archi- 
tect of the Board of Works, is the next 
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submitted to the ordeal of examination; 
but we presume, judging, from the simi- 
larity of all his public architectural pro- 
ductions, of his want of taste and variety, 
they examine him upon no other points 
than the execution of buildings, and his 
own profits. We beg pardon, they do 
mention the Custom House, to remedy 
the defects of which Mr. Smirke has ex- 
pended 180,000/.—by which means 9000/. 
are put into his own pocket as his com- 
mission, while one of his relations is em- 
ployed under him as the builder. Upon 
this subject there is a great deal to say, 
and that ought to be said; and an impar- 
tial reference to the trial will prove much 
that is little dreamt of, when this matter 
is thought of and talked about. 

The evidence of Mr. Smirke’s own peo- 
ple went to prove the excellence of the 
workmanship in every department. But 
there is one question that naturally arises 
in every man’s mind. Mr. Smirke was 
employed to remedy the defects of the 
foundation, not to correct any want of 
judgment or taste in the design. Why 
then has he altered the front ?—why 
changed the decorations of the interior ? 
—why scarcely replaced a door according 
to its original drawing? But this is a 
subject with which we have no patience, 
and has really more the appearance of a 
job than any other work of the same kind 
in the kingdom ; and we can only regret 
that a partial failure of the foundation— 
from causes which we question much whe- 
ther any architect in the kingdom, even 
Mr. Smirke himself, could have guarded 
against—should have formed an apology 
for it. 

Messrs. Wyatville, Rowles, Harrison, 
and Decimus Barton, together with Lord 
Goderich and Mr. Arbuthnot, as arlztri 
elegantiarum, are then examined; and the 
result appears really that the constitution 
of that body from which all the metro- 
politan improvements emanate, and by 
whose fiat they are executed, is the very 
worst that can be imagined. There is no 
person responsible for defects. The chief 
of it is professedly ignorant of the very 
art of which he is the head by his situa- 
tion; and there are three architects to 
assist him, among whom is divided, or 
rather who divide among themselves, all 
the public buildings, and the execution of 
all the great improvements of the metro- 
polis, to the utter exclusion of all rising 
talent, and to the starvation of hundreds 


of architects, many and many of whom 
are far superior to either of these great 
Dons of the art. 

The consequence has been, that within 
these last few years these geatlemen, by 
their own confession, have received and 
pocketed upwards of an hundred thou- 
sand pounds, as their commission. But 
we do not grudge them their gains; but 
that this monopoly shuts out all competi- 


tion, and gives to these gentlemen more . 


than they can possibly do justice to. Itis 
this which has produced the errors of Mr. 
Soane and Mr. Nash, who are really pos- 
sessed of imagination ; and it is this that 
induces Mr. Smirke to cumber our streets 
with one heavy building after another, 
each of which is but a copy of its prede- 
cessor, and any of which might have 
been composed by a boy in the first year 
of his clerkship, with Stuart’s Athens on 
his desk. 

One great question of the Committee 
is, whether requesting designs from va- 
rious architects is not a more likely way 
to procure good ones, than by confining 
the works to three. Can any body doubt 
it? Or, if they do, let them look to the 
very pretty lodges built by Mr. Decimus 
Burton, in Hyde Park.. He has been em- 
ployed through the means of Mr. Arbuth- 
not, in spite of the construction, or rather 
mal-construction, of the Board of Works ; 
and the public have found their account 
in the employment of a young and rising 
architect, in the beauty of his buildings, 
which every body admires, and in the cor- 
rectness of his estimates. 

This monopoly, too, is as unjust to the 
professors as it is prejudicial to the art. 
It is the duty of a Government to distri- 
bute its business as much as possible 
among those who pay for the support of 
that Government; nor is it fair that the im- 
mense quantity of public money expended 
in the public works of the metropolis 
should be confined to these individuals, 
who, whatever their merits may be, onght 
not to be employed to the utter exclusion 
of so many others, who want but the op- 
portunity for the display of their taste ; 
and we are sorry that the tenderness of 
the Committee should have prevented 
the expression of their indignation at the 
general conduct of the public works, and 
that they have limited their report toa 
recommendation of some slight altera- 
tions, which will still leave the main evil 
of the monopoly in existence. 
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Royal Society of Literature.—During 
the past year there have been read—lI. A 
third portion of ** Remarks on Brut Ty- 
silio, a fabulous Chronicle, erroneously 
attributed to a British Prince of the Se- 
venth Century, aod printed in the second 
volume of the Myrvyrian Archeology of 
Wales.”” By the Rev. Edward Davies, 
R.A.R.S.L. In the portions of this ma- 
nuscript read at two former meetings, the 
writer endeavoured to prove that this ro- 
mance is not the work of Tysilio, nor of 
any other ancient Briton; that it is not 
historical, nor fouaded upon a Welsh tra- 
dition.—IL. ** On the Resemblance be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon and Persian 
Languages.” By Sharon Turner, Esq. 
R.A.R.S.L. The most probable deriva- 
tion of the Saxons is from the Sacai-Su- 
nii, or Sacassani, a people mentioned by 
Pliny and Strabo, as originally inhabiting 
the parts of Persia about the Caspian Sea. 
ln support of this derivation, it bas been 
observed that several words in the Persian 
language closely resemble those of the 
same signification in the Saxon, of which 
resembiance some remarkable instances 
are adduced by Camden from Jos. Scali- 
ger. This bint has suggested to Mr. Tur- 
ner the present attempt to ascertain, by a 
comparison of the two languages, whether 
such a number of coincidences are disco- 
verable, as materially to confirm the be- 
lief that Persia was originally the country 
of our Saxon progenitors.—III. “* On the 
Use of Poetry as the early Vehicle of In- 
formation ; and upon the Music, Dance, 
and Drama of the Ancient and Uncivilized 
Nations.” By J.P. Thomas, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
—IlV. **On the Meaning which is most 
usually and most correctly attached to 
the term, Value of a Commodity.”’ By the 
Rev. T. R. Malthus, R.A.R.S.L.—V. 
** On the Reasons of the absence of Hie- 
roglyphics from the Walls of the Pyra- 
mids.” By J. Landseer, Esq. F.S.A. 
Mr. Landseer, adopting the statement of 
Herodotus, that the largest of the pyra- 
mids was built by Cheops, the smallest by 
his daughter, and the third by his brother 
and successor, Cephrenes, accounts in 
this manner for the remarkable fact, that, 
of all the edifices of Egypt, these alone 
are found to be unsculptured with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions: he says, that both 
the royal brothers are described by that 
historian as profligate and impious sove- 
reigas, who showed their contempt for the 
religion of their country by shutting up 
the temples of the gods, and other acts 
hostile to the received worship ; whence 
he infers, that they despised too much the 
sacred language of their country to per- 


mit its being employed upon those costly 
structures which they caused to be erect- 
ed as memorials of themselves. By the 
adoption of the above statement of Hero- 
dotus, the silence of Holy Writ respect. 
ing the pyramids is likewise accounted for, 
hecause Cheops began to reign only eight 
hundred and sixty-one years before Christ, 
and therefore the principal Hebrew Scrip- 
tures were composed before the period of 
his death.— VI. ** Thoughts and Conjee- 
tures relative to the Book and History of 
Job.” By the Rev. Edward Davies, 
R.A.R.S.L. The Anthor begins his Me- 
moir (which occupied the time allotted 
for reading during six Meetings of the So- 
ciety) by a statement of his reasons for 
differing from the opinion entertained by 
some of the Jewish doctors, and of the 
early Christians, that the Book of Job 
was composed or translated by Moses, 
for the consolation of the Israelites in 
their Egyptian bondage; but he admits 
the probability that Moses introduced the 
volume to his countrymen, as sacred and 
canonical. He likewise contends, in op- 
position to some modern writers, that this 
singular book is no parable, but a true 
history ; and examines and combats the 
hypothesis maintained by Warburton and 
Orton, that it is a Poem of the Dramatic 
form, composed by one of the Prophets 
during the period of the Captivity. Hav- 
ing adduced his reasons for receiving the 
book of Job as an authentic narrative, re- 
lating to a real historical character, he 
attempts to establish the following points: 
—that Uz, the country of Job, was in the 
eastern part of Idumea, and contiguous 
to the southern border of Judea; that the 
particular city of the Patriarch’s resi- 
dence was Bozrah; and that Job, whom 
we are led to seek among the Idumean 
princes, was the same as -Jobab, mention- 
ed as one of the kings of that country in 
the 36th chapter of Genesis. This suppo- 
sition being admitted, the era of the Pa- 
triarch’s afflictions must be placed about 
1923 years B. C.—VII. ** On the Part of 
the first book of Appian’s Civil Wars of 
Rome.” By the Right Hon. C, P. Yorke, 
V.P.R.S.L. This paper contains a minute 
Outline of the relative positions occupied 
by the Roman and Italic armies, in the 
first and second campaigns of the Punic 
War; an explanation of the confusion 
which has arisen between the two Caesars, 
Sextus and Lucius ; and a genealogy of the 
Italian or Cesarean family.—VIII. ‘* His- 
torical Notices of Nicomedia, the ancient 
capital of Bithynia.” By Sir W. Ouseley, 
LL.D., R.A.R.S.L. Ancient geographers 
are divided upon the question, whether 
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Astacus, Olbia, and Nicomedia, were 
names successively given to the same 
city, which occupied the site where Iz-Nik- 
mid, or Ismid (the Turkish corruption of 
Nicomedia) , now stands ; or whether these 
were the names of three different cities, 
situated not far from each other: the au- 
thor of this memoir inclines to the former 
opinion. The last of the three names 
was derived from Nicomedes the . First, 
king of Bithynia; by whom Astacus, 
founded about 700 years B.C. by a body 
of Megarenensians, was rebuilt or enlarg- 
ed in the third century before the same 
era. After having undergone successive 
devastations, by an earthquake, and by 
the predatory inroads of the Scythians or 
Goths, at the latter end of the second and 
beginning of the third centuries, and 
having speedily recovered from the effects 
of those calamities, it was decorated by 
Dioclesian with a variety of works of 
luxury and utility, on a scale calculated 
to rival Rome itself. It was upon a plain 
near this city that that Emperor solemnly 
abdicated the supreme authority. Here 
also it was, that, in 324, Licinins resigned 
his share of the imperial purple to Con- 
stantine the Great, who died at a palace 
in the vicinity in the year 337. In the 
middle of the fourth century another 
earthquake, and a conflagration caused 
by it, entirely overthrew and destroyed 
this magnificent capital. From that pe- 
riod to 1330, when it fell into the hands 
of the Turks, few particulars of its his- 
tory are known. That the information 
collected by Sir W. Ouseley from a great 
variety of authors, and compressed into 
this paper, is not more copious and satis- 
factory, he attributes in part to the loss of 
the Bithyniaca, a work in eight books, by 
Afrian, (a native of Nicomedia,) which 
would undoubtedly have cleared up many 
‘Obscure passages in the history of his 
‘country. The writer had the satisfaction 
to discover the tomb of that distinguished 
hilosopher, historian, and general, at 
njeh, the ancient Sophon, about 
twenty miles from Nicomedia, of which 
discovery an account is given in his 
Travels. An able and inquisitive anti- 
quary might yet, it is believed, if allowed 
tw prosecute his inquiries, succeed in ex- 
tricating from oblivion many valuable 
fragments of antiquity among the remains 
of Nicomedia—IX. ‘‘ On the Demi of 
Attica.” By W. M. Leake, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
A paper of various minute historical and 
topographical details. 
Trinity College, Dublin, July 18—The 
gold medal for Science was adjudged to 
Henry Stopford Kyle, and that for Clas- 
sies to Henry Pomeroy. The Vice-Chan- 
celorꝰs prizes for composition were grant- 
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ed to Sir M‘Cay, Sir O’Shaughnessey, 
Gordon, Phayre, M‘llwaine, Hardinge, 
Gilligan, and Monsell (John). Downes’ 
premiums for Divinity Students were ad- 
judged to the followiug Bachelors of Arts : 


- For reading the Liturgy, Jacob, Beattie. 


For extempore speaking, O’Shaughbnessey, 
Bagot. For prepared pan Pot. 
ter, Collins ; and an extra premium to 
Fry. Bishop Law’s Mathematical pre- 
mium, to Sherrard, Mulligan; and an 
extra premium to Armstrong. The Pri- 
mate’s premiums for Hebrew, to Hem- 
mings, De Butts, Hewson, Fry, Slator, 
and Kennedy. 

Society of Antiquaries, June 5.—Wil- 
liam M‘Pherson Rice, Esq. exhibited an 
amulet dug up near the village of Frinds- 
bury, in Kent. It appeared to be a flat 
pebble, engraved on both sides ; one face 
exhibiting the legend TI. CLAVD. and 
below a hand with scales, the emblem of 
justice ; and on the other VAL. MESSA- 
LINA, surmounting a dove, the emblem 
of peace. Mr. Ellis read to the Society 
from a MS. in the Cottonian collection, 
the instructions for Sir Richard Lee, Am- 
bassador to Muscovy, in 1600. Their 
contents are much the same as those of 
the Report of Sir John Merick, who was 
sent to forward the same negotiations in 
the following year. June 12. George 
Gwilt, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited to the So- 
ciety some architectural and other draw- 
ings of the crypt under the church of St. 
Mary-le-bow, in Cheapside ; and an in- 
teresting memoir on the subject by that 
gentleman was read to the meeting. Its 
style of architecture very nearly resembles 
the crypt of St. Peter's in the Kast at Ox- 
ford ; and there seems to be every reason 
for giving credence to the chronicler who 
records its erection inthe reign of William 
the Conqueror. The use which has been 
wade of it as a vault for burial, concealed 
it from observation until the recent repairs. 
Mr. Gwilt saw good reason for believing 
that these arches gave St. Mary-de-Arcu- 
bus its name, rather than the arches 
which ornamented its ancient tower, 
which, however, when erected in 1512, 
were pomarss intended to form a sort of 
‘* architectural pun’’ on the name by 
which the church was already known. 

Medico- Botanical Society.—The King of 
Bavaria has most munificently presented 
to the Medico- Botanical Societyof London, 
of which he is a member, a collection of 
near six hundred plants, indigenous to his 
and the neighbouring dominions, — ** 
according to the natural system by Profes- 
sor Martius of Munich, whose travels in 
Brazils, at the expense of the late King of 
Bavaria, have added great riches to every 
department of natural science. The co- 
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lours of the specimens have been perfectly 
preserved by the peculiar mode of drying 
them adopted by the learned botanist. 

Camera Lucida.—The difficulty of em- 
ploying the camera lucida in the form in 
which it was presented to the public by its 
inventor, Dr. Wollaston, is well known. 
From Professor Amici, of Modena, this 
ingenions instrument received several im- 
provements ; but, in the one which he 
exhibited last yearin this country, and 
which, consequently, it was to be sup- 
posed, was of the best construction, there 
was a double image, which, so long asa 
concave. lens was employed in front of 
the prism, could not be got rid of. Mr. 
Robinson, of Devonshire-street, Port- 
land-plece, having investigated the cause 
of this, and succeeded in the inquiry, set 
himself to remedy the evil; and has now 
succeeded in producing a modification of 
Wollaston’s camera lucida, as improved 
by Amici, which, for the purposes to 
which that instrument is designed, cannot 
be surpassed-—the whole practice of land- 
scape-drawing being reduced entirely to 
the operation of tracing. 

The Nutria. — Lieutenant James St. 
John, R.N. returned lately from a voyage 
to South America. This gentleman has 
just presented to the Norwich Musenm, 
in a stuffed state, two Armadillos, from 
the Falkland Islands, and an animal call- 
ed Nutria, from the river Plata. The 
above-mentioned specimen of the Nutria, 
or Musk Beaver, perfectly corresponds 
with the description given in Bewick, 
(p. 416) of the Musquash (Musk Beaver), 
or Little Beaver. It is about the size ofa 
large rabbit, the head and nose resembling 
those of the beaver, with strong white 
whiskers and very large cutting teeth of a 
red colour, the eyes small, the ears also 
small. The hairs on the body, which 
nearly hide the dark-coloured fur under- 
neath, are of a ferruginous brown. The 
legs and toes black, the hinder ones bare 
and webbed together. The tail, which re- 
sembles that of a rat, is covered with 
scales on the upper side, and with coarse 
hair underneath ; it was given to Mr. St. 
John by the brave Admiral Brown, now 
commanding the Buenos Ayrean squa- 
dron. It was a great favourite with his 
crew, having been with them in six en- 
gagements, and lost part of its tail, during 
‘one of them, by a gun carriage going over 
it. The sailors taught the Nutria to 
drink grog; to come when called, to play, 
and eat with them all sorts of vegetables 
and fruit, particularly carrots, figs and 
bread. It would cry out like an infant, 
was fond of being caressed; and knew 
Mr. St. John’s voice, without seeing him, 
after an absence of three months. This 
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animal is only found on the Pampas, 
near the lakes; it lives on fish, walks 
under water, and its hind feet resemble 
the feet of a goose. The one whose skin 
is now in the Museum, swam on board 
the ship then lying five miles off the shore, 
and foughtand killed another that follow- 
ed. Inattempting to get water, and striv- 
ing in vain to turn the cock of the tub, it 
broke one of its teeth, which grew again 
(a very uncommon thing); its teeth are 
red, like the colour of the lobster when 
boiled, and so sharp that it could gnaw 
through a door verysoon. The under-fur 
of this animal is considered valuable. 

IVinchester College-—The prizes were 
distributed as follows :—Gold medals.— 
Prose Essay :—Merriman, sen. ‘* Sim- 
plicity is essential to true greatness.” 
Latin verse: — Wilmot. ‘* Ammonis 
templum.” Silver Medals: Bingham. 
** Rx prima Ciceronis in Catilinam Ora- 
tione.”"—Johnson, sen. ‘* The Speech of 
Galgacus to his soldiers.’’ 

Prolificness of Women.—The following 
table, constructed by Dr. Granville from 
an examination of eight hundred and se- 
venty-six cases in lying-in hospitals, &c. 
is the first ever submitted to females to 
exhibit their chances of marriage at va- 
rious ages. 











Years of Age.| Years of Age./Years of Age. 
3 at 13/85 at 22); 7 at 31 
1 — 14/59 — 23) 5 — 32 
16 — 15,53 — 245 7 — 33 
43 — 16,36 — 25) 5 — 34 
45 — 17/24 — 2) 2 — 35 
67 — 18) 28 — 27) 0 — 36 
115 — 1922 — 26) 2 — 37 
118 — 20:17 — 291 0 — 38 
8 — 21) 9 — 30] 1 — 39 





{It is a curious fact, that if a woman 
marries at twenty-one or twenty-two, and 
is placed under precisely similar circum- 
stances for the following fifteen years, as 
women at fourteen, fifteen, and nineteen, 
marrying at that age, may be supposed to 
be under, she will produce the same nom- 
ber of children as the latter would, though 
the party marry eight years later. 

The Vulture’s Power of Sight.—Professor 
Lichtenstein remarked, when travelling in 
South Africa, that if an animal chanced to 
die inthe very midst of the most desert 
wilderness, in less than balf an hour there 
was seen, high in the zenith, a number 
of minute objects descending in spiral 
wheels, and increasing in visible magni- 
tude at every evolution. These are soon 
discovered to be a flight of vultures, 
which must have observed, from a height 
viewless to the human eye, the dropping 
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of the animal immediately marked out for 
rey. 

. The Red Viper of Dorsetshire.—The Rev. 
Mr. Rackett states thata serpent, known 
to the game-keepers of Dorsetshire under 
the name of the Red Viper, was recently 
killed in Cranbourne Chase. It does not 
appear to have been previously known to 
British naturalists, and is considered to 
be more poisonous than the common 
viper, but is fortunately very rare. Mr. 
Rackett describes it as of a marked red 
colour, and thinks it probably the Colaber 
Chersea of Linnzus. 

Electricity. — By various experiments 
recently made to ascertain the electrical 
effects which result from the friction of 
metals with one another, it appears, that 
in the following order, viz.—bismuth, 
nickel, cobalt, palladium, platina, lead, 
tin, gold, silver, copper, zinc, iron, cad- 
mium, antimony,—each metal is positive 
with reference to the metals which precede 
it, and negative with reference to the 
metals which follow it. 

Change of Feeling.—Mr. Morgan, who 
has been the actuary of the Equitable In- 
surance Society for more than half a cen- 
tury, has published a pamphlet containing 


a history of the rise and progress of the - 


association, together with remarks on its 
rules and practice. This society is pro- 
bably, from the insignificance of its ori- 
ginal funds, and the magnitude of its pre- 
sent amount, the most striking example 
in the world of what may be done by ho- 
nest management and continued persever- 
ance in a systematic arrangement. The 
society, after a few ineffectual attempts 
during some preceding years, was finally 
established 1762. In the course of the 
four first months the sums assured did 
not amount to more than 5100/. After 
some unworthy attempts to extend the 
credit and to increase the business of the 
association, we find the policies, four 
years from its foundation, only 564, and 
the sums assured less than 15,000/. Even 
in spite of reductions in the premiums re- 
commended by Dr. Price’s calculations, 
in 1792, the number of assurances had only 
amounted to 4640, and the capital to half 
amillion. By the statement of the So- 
ciety’s affairs in 1800, it appeared that its 
numbers amounted to 5124, and its capital 
and surplus to nearly a million and a half. 
In about ten years afterwards, we find its 
members 7300, and its capital nearly 
three millions. Notwithstanding reduc- 
tions of premiums or divisions of surplus, 
its Capital, in 1819, amounted to more 
than six millions sterling, and its surplus 
to 3,200,000/. Its funds may probably 
now amount to 12,000,000/. or 13,000 ,0002. 
The chief facts of a curious nature which 


Mr. Morgan mentions as connected with 
the assurances upon lives are, that before 
the commencement of the Equitable, the 
premiums upon all assurances were the 
same, whether the lives were young or 
old,—that disgrace attended the effecting 
of an insurance,—and for the first year of 
the Equitable Society, nearly half the as- 
surances were forfeited by a non-payment 
of the premiums, ‘* From the extreme 
secrecy,’’ says our author, ‘* with which 
the business of the society was conduct- 
ed by the first directors, it might be sup- 
posed that some stigma attached to. life 
assurance. In December, 1762, asolemn 
oath was taken by all of them never to 
discover the names of persons making or 
applying for assurances, nor concerning 
any matter or thing which should be 
transacted in the Court of Directors or 
general courts.’” We are not aware that 
any man would now wish to conceal the 
amount of his interest in the Equitable 
Society, any more than the amouut of 
his annual income or private fortune. 
Philosophical Queries—Mr. Editor. — 
The Newtonian doctrine concerning light 
is probably foundedontruth. Yet itis in- 
cumbered with one difficulty, which, at 
present, | do not know how to surmount. 
Des Cartes filled all space with a thin 
elastic fluid: Euler adopted Des Cartes’s 
hypothesis, with certain modifications ; 
but soon, however, perceived, that the 
resistance continually opposed by this 
fluid to the motion of the planets, must 
gradually contract their orbits; and ia 
the end, by causing the planets themselves 
to fall within the vortex of the sun, de- 
stroy them. He accordingly predicted, 
that this terrible event would take place, 
and at no very distant period. The re- 
cent discoveries of La Place, however, 
tend to allay our fears in this respect; 
and to assure us, that such a catastrophe 
is by no means to be apprehended ; since 
the system contains within itself a prin- 
ciple of self-adjustment, which must guard 
it for ever against any material injury or 
disturbance, and which nothing can de- 
stroy but the will of Him, whose volition, 
at first, called it forth into life and motion. 
Yet still, if light does in reality consist 
of particles, flowing incessantly from the 
sun and the fixed stars, and filling the in- 
termediate space—the difficulty returns 
upon us; the motion of the planets must 
be retarded; their orbits must gradually 
grow narrower ; and Euler’s forebodings 
must, after all, be realized ! On the other 
hand, it has been demonstrated, I believe, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that from 
the time at which the first accurate astro- 
nomical observations were made, to the 
present hour, the motion of the planets 
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has not, in fact, been retarded a single 
second. How are these statements to be 
reconciled —All works on physiology, 
all at least that have fallen in my way, 
assume and take it for granted, that the 
bodies of all animals gradually change 
their component parts ; that no individual 
continues for two successive moments the 
same; the old particles are removed, new 
particles are deposited ; the nerves, the 
muscles, the membranes, the bones them- 
selves are all changed in time; and the 
James or the Peter, that I see to-day, is 
not precisely the same individual James 
or Peter that I saw yesterday. All this 
may be very true; yet I should be glad 
to know, by what arguments it is sup- 
ported. Some appearances, certainly, 
make against it, and some facts. For 
example, when a savage, by the operation 
of tattooing, impresses on his skin the 
outline of some plant or animal, the co- 
loured figure is indelible: no length of 
time can even render it fainter: and no- 
thing but the mechanicsi destruction of 
the cutis, or trueskin, can remove it. 
Powder also, shot into the hands or face, 
remains, | think, for ever. Should these 
remarks and difficulties meet the eye of 
some intelligent correspondent, perhaps 
they may be thought worthy of his consi- 
deration. T. H. 
Batile of Ants; by M. Hanhart.—The 
author in this memoir describes a battle 
which he saw between two species of ants ; 
one the formica rufa, and the other a little 
black ant, which he does not name, (pro- 
bably the fofusca.) In other respects 
there is nothing new on this subject, this 
kind of combat having been described in 
detail, and in a very interesting manner, 
by M. Huber, “ Recherches sur les mceurs 
des Fourmis, 1810,” a work to which we 
refer, not being able here to enter into 
the requisite details. M. Hanhart saw 
these insects approach in armies composed 
of their respective swarms, and advancing 
towards each other in the greatest order. 
The formica rufa marched with one in 
front, on a line from nine to twelve feet 


in length, flanked by several corps in 
square masses, composed of from twenty 
to sixty individuals, The second species 
(little blacks) forming an army much 
more numerous, marched to meet the 
enemy, on a very extended line, and from 
one to three individuals abreast. The 

left a detachment at the foot of their hil- 
lock, to defend it against any unlooked 
for attack. The rest of the army march- 
ed to the battle, with its right wing sup- 
ported by a solid corps, of several hun- 
dred individuals, and the left wing sup- 
ported by a similar body of more than a 
thousand. These groups advanced in the 
greatest order, and without changing 
their positions. The two lateral corps 
took no part in the principal action. That 
of the right wing made a halt, and formed 
an army of reserve; whilst the corps 
which marched in column on the left 
wing manceuvred so as to turn the hos- 
tile army, and advanced with a hurried 
march to the hillock of the formica rufa, 
and took it by assault. The two armies 
attacked each other, and fought a long 
time without breaking their lines. At 
length disorder appeared in various 
points, and the combat was maintained 
in detached groups; and after a bloody 
battle, which continued from three to four 
hours, the formica rufa were put to flight, 
and forced to abandon their two hillocks, 
and go off to establish themselves at some 
other point with the remains of their 
army. The most interesting part of this 
exhibition, says M. Hanhart, was to see 
these insects reciprocally making priso- 
ners, and transporting their own wounded 
to their hillocks. Their devotedness to 
the wounded was carried so far, that the 
JSormica rufa, in conveying them to their 
nests, allowed themselves to be killed by 
the little blacks, without any resistance, 
rather than abandon their precious charge. 
From the observations of M. Huber, it is 
known, that when an ant-hillock is taken 
by the enemy, the vanquished are reduced 
to slavery, and employed in the interior 
labours of their habitation. 
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FRANCE. 

Academy of Sctences.—March3. M. Am- 
pere made a verbal report on a work of 
M. Opoix, regarding the soul when waking 
and sleeping. M. Arago, presented, in the 
name of M. Fiedler, many vitreous tubes 
which the donor had collected in sundry 
parts of Germany. A conversation aris- 
ing with regard to them, M. Mongez said, 
that in the cabinet of natural history be- 
longing to the library of St. Genevieve, of 


which he was the conservator, there was 
a packet of nails which had been half 
melted by lightning on board a vessel : 
the nails were four or five inches long, 
melted together by the demifusion, and 
pierced like the vitreous tubes. MM. Du- 
meril and Latreille reported on a memoir 
of M. Milne Edwards, relative to certain 
crustacea inhabiting the western sbore of 
France . the three new species described 
were the rhea, cuma, and pontia. the 
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fourth was already known but imperfect- 
and belonged to: the genus nebalia : 
paper was thought worthy of being 
inserted in the ‘‘ Mémoires des Savans 
Ptrangers.’” MM. Prony, Poisson, and 
Savart made a report, at the requisition 
of the Minister of the Interior, on an im- 
ved steelyard, made by M. Paret, a 
mechanist of Montpellier; they consider- 
ed the instrument might be employed with 
advantage. M. Coquebert-Montbret made 
a verbal report on an English work pre- 
sented by M. Cesar Moreau, entitled A 
Chronological Examination of the Fi- 
nances of Great Britain.—10. MM. Du- 
meril dnd Magendie reported on a memoir 
of M.Malebouche, relative to the method 
pursued by a Mrs. Leigh for the cure of 
stammering. The process consists in a 
series of exercises for the orzans of speech, 
but is as yet a secret. The reporters 
stated that they had submitted some per- 
sons to the’care of M. Malebouche, who 
had been entirely or partially cured—the 
jatter depending upon the patient’s own 
want of attention to the rules prescribed. 
It was referred to a committee to see whe- 
ther the persons possessed of the secret 
could be allowed to receive the prize 
founded by M. Monthyon, in order to ob- 
tain its publication. M. Ampere made a 
verhal report on M. Opoix’s pamphilet re- 
lative to the sensations of sound and of 
light. A letter was read from M.Gendrin, 
containing numerous observations which 
he had made on the employment of iodine 
in cases of gout.—17. A letter was com- 
municated by M. Brongniard from M. J. 
Acorta, engineer, in Colombia, stating 
that it was not the city of Bogota, but that 
of Popayan, which had been destroyed by 
an earthquake. Bogota, which is 80 
leagues distant from the latter place, had, 
however, been seriously injured. M.War- 
den informed the Academy that Captain 
Joshua Coffin, of the Ganges, of New 
York, had discovered in the South Sea 
four new islands not laid down in the 
charts. The first, which he called Gard- 
ner’s Island, from the name of his owner, 
is in lat. 40 3’ S., lon. 174° 22’W.of Green- 
wich ; the land here is low and woody. 
The second, called Coffin Island, is in lat. 
31° 13’ S., lon. 178° 54’ 15” W., about 


‘twelve miles to the north of which are 


some very dangerous reefs. The other 
two were named the Islands of the Gan- 
ges, lat, 10° 25’ S., lon. 160° 45’ W., and 
10° S, and 1619W.: they were inhabited, 
and the natives were unacquainted with 
fire-arms. M. Arago gave verbally some 
new details relative to M. Fiedler’s fulmi- 
nary tubes, in answer to various objec- 
tions made at a preceding sitting ; he also 
communicated an account of certain au- 
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rore boreales observed in the United 
States'on the 27th and 26th' of August, 
1827. MM. Patal and Dumeril 

on a memoir presented by MM. Martin 
and Isidore, of St. Hilaire, relative to the 
peritonean canals in the tortoise and ero- 
codile. This paper, presenting a new and 
important fact in physiology, will be pub- 
lished in the ** Recueil des Savans Etran- 
gers.” M. Fourier read a note, entitled 
** Experimental Researches on the con- 
ducting power of thin bodies submitted to 
the action of heat, and a description of a 
new thermometer of contact.’’ M. Heri- 
cart du Thury communicated a notice, and 
exhibited a section, of the strata in a well 
made by boring, near Epinay—the depth 
from which the water issued was more 
than 200 feet ; and it rose above the sur- 
face, supplying about 36,000 quarts, of 
the temperature of 14°, in twenty-four 
hours.—24. M. Poinsot presented a note 
on the formule for the exact determina- 
tion of the plane of the area resulting from 
all the arcs described round the centre of 
the sun by all the parts of our planetary 
system, comprising the sun itself. M. 
Cuvier exhibited the fossil jaw of an ani- 
mal, bearing some. analogy to an animal 
found in Van Dieman’s Land, the didel- 
phis cynocephala of Havis, or thilacine of 
Temminck, recently discovered in the 
quarries of Mont-Martre. M. Damoiseau 
made a verbal report on a chronological 
work published at Rome in 1827, by M. 
E. Olieri—31. Some letters relative to the 
death of Major Laing and Captain Clap- 
perton, from M. Rousseau, Consul-gene- 
ral of France at Tripoli, were read by M. 
Barbiedubocage. Dr. Fevenon intimated 
a design of submitting to the Academy 
the results of his researches on the circu- 
lation and respiration of different classes 
of animals. MM. Arago and Mathieu re- 
ported on a memoir of Major Roger rela- 
tive to measurements of Mont Blanc, for 
which he received the thanks of the Aca- 
demy, and was solicited to extend his ob- 
servations to other mountains of Europe. 
M. Girard commenced the reading of a 
memoir relative to the supply of water in 
Paris, and M. Brusant read a memoir on 
the chemical analyses for determining the 
composition of minerals.—April 7. A so- 
ciety for mining for pit-coal and other 
mineral substances, in the department of 
the Jura, solicited the advice of the Aca- 
demy, who referred their memoir to the 
council of mines. M. G. St. Hilaire an- 
nounced that some doubts which had 
arisen relative to the anatomical facts 
mentioned in the paper of MM. Martin 
and J. St. Hilaire, had been removed, by 
the inspection of a tortoise which had died 
at the Royal Menagerie on April 6. M. 
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Chevreul read a memoir on the influence 
which two colours may bave upon each 
other when seen simultaneously. —Annual 
Meeting of the Four Academies, April 25. 
Great interest was excited at this meeting 
by a remarkable discourse by M. Fourier 
on the progress of science at the present 
day; also by an abridged account of M. 
de Labord’s recent voyage in the Levant ; 
and by a learned memoir of M. G. St. Hi- 
laire,on the state of natural history among 
the Egyptians. The commission charged 
to examine the works seut in to contest 
the prize founded by Volney, reported by 
M. de Sacy that the prize was divided be- 
tween M. Massias and M.Scbleyermacher, 
librarian of Darmstadt. 

French Press. — During the last year, 
the number of successtul prosecutions 
against the periodical press in Paris was 
six; that of successful prosecutions 
against the periodical press in the depart- 
ments, three. The number of successful 
prosecutions against the other branches 
of the press was in Paris four; in the de- 
partments, three, 

New Expedition, - Besides the scien- 
tific expedition which is setting sail from 
France for Egypt, and that which is form- 
ed to explore the Morea, the department 
of the interior has given a commission to 
one of the most distinguished young 
French naturalists, M. Victor Jaquemont, 
to visit Persia and India. This tour will 
occupy four or five years. 

Experiment on the Human Body.—An 
experiment to ascertain the degree of heat 
it is possible for a man to bear, was lately 
made at the New Tivoli, at Paris, in the 
presence of a company of about 200 per- 
sons, amongst whom were many profes- 
sors, Savans, and physiologists, who had 
been specially invited to attend by the 
physician Robertson, director of that es- 
tablishment. The man on whom the ex- 
periment was made is a Spaniard of Anda- 
jusia, named Martinez, aged 43. Acylin- 
drical oven in the shape of a dome, had 
been beated for four hours by a very pow- 
erful fire. At ten minutes past eight, the 
Spaniard, having on large pantaloons of 
red flannel, a thick cloak also of flannel, 
and a large felt, after the fashion of straw 
hats, went into the oven, where he re- 
mained, seated on a footstool, during 14 
minutes, exposed to a heat of from 45 to 
50 degrees of a metallic thermometer, the 
gradation of which did not go higher than 
50. He sang a Spanish song while a fowl 
was roasted by his side. At his coming 
out of the oven, the physicians found that 
his pulse beat 134 pulsations a minute, 
though it was but 72 at bis going in. The 
oven being heated anew for a second ex- 
periment, the Spaniard re-entered and 
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seated himself in the same attitude, at 
three quarters past eight, ate the fowl, 
and drank a bottle of wine to the health 
of the spectators, At coming out his 
pulse beat 176, and the thermometer indi- 
cated a heat of 110 degrees of Reaumur, 
Finally, for the third and last experiment, 
which almost immediately followed the 
second, be was stretched on a plank, sur- 
rounded with lighted candles, and thus 
put into the oven, the mouth of which was 
closed this time. Ile was there nearly 
five minutes, when all the spectators cried 
out, ** Enough! enough!” and anxiously 
lastened to take him out. A noxious and 
suffocating vapour of tallow filled the in- 
side of the oven, and all the candles were 
extinguished and melted. The Spaniard, 
whose pulse beat 200 at coming out of this 
gulph of heat, immediately threw himself 
into a cold bath, and in two or three mi- 
uutes after was on his feet safe and sound, 

The Earth. — M.L. Cordier, professor 
of Geology in the Garden of Plants, has 
published a memoir, in which he endea- 
vours to prove that the earth is a cooled 
star, which has been extinguished only at 
its surface, and that its interior is still in 
a State of fluidity; that the mean thick- 
ness of the crust of the earth does not ex- 
ceed 20 leagues (60 English miles); that 
according to observations which have been 
made in the caves under the Observatory 
at Paris, the heat increases so fast, that, 
at the depth of about a mile and a half 
under Paris, we should reach a tempera- 
ture equal to that of boiling water; and 
that this solid crust is of very unequal 
thickness in different countries, bringing 
the fluid matter nearer the surface, and 
imparting in consequence a higher tempe- 
rature to the soil, and a warmer climate 
to the country. 

GERMANY. 

Bithynia.—Baron Hanmer, in the map 
of Bithynia published in his History of 
the Ottoman Empire, places Lefka on the 
the right bank of the Sangaria, in confor- 
mity to Leake and Otter: Ritter, and 
other geographers, place it on the left 
bank. Such a circumstance as this might 
puzzle an invading Russian army, going 
to war upon the latest authorities! 

Altai Mountains.—Another tour in Asia 
has been performed by Professor Lede- 
bubr, Dr. Meyer, and Dr. Bunge, to the 
Altai Mountains, on the frontiers of the 
Chinese Empire. This tour, the object of 
which was the almost unknown Flora of 
those remote regions, has proved emi- 
nently successful. The travellers have 
collected 1600 plants, of which nearly 
500 are new. 

American Antiquities. —Professor Mone, 
of Heidelberg, has lately published, with 
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remarks, a notice, by Mr. Assall, the in- 
spector of mines in Pennsylvania, with re- 
spect to the natives of North America and 
to Indian antiquities. This antiquary has 
visited, and carefully examined, the re- 
mains of former times which exist in the 
forests of that country. He describes two 
kinds ; those which seem to have belong- 
ed to the ancestors of the actual natives, 
and those which seem to indicate the pre- 
sence, at some remote period, of a people 
more civilised than Indians. The latter 
consist of fortifications of earth or stone, 
tumuli, mummies, idols, and utensils. It 
is in the states of New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, that the greater number of 
these fortications are found. One has 
been discovered to the south of Lake On- 
tario; the others, which are not far from 
one another, are placed on a line which 
stretches in a south-westerly direction to 
the river Chenango, near Oxford. These 
fortifications differ in form. The ram- 
parts are sometimes only five, and some- 
times thirty feet high; and they enclose 
sometimes ten, sometimes fifty acres. 
The neighbourhood of a river, with fish, 
and a site not subject to inundation, 
have always determined those by whom 
these fortifications were built. A kind of 
covered way communicates between them 
and the river. The entrance is not always 
direct. In front, and interiorly, there is 
frequently a little rampart which defends 
the entrance. This arrangement bears an 
analogy to the fortification which the Ro- 
mans placed at the entrances to their 
camps, and which they called clavicula; 
but with the Romans it was an exterior 
work. In some of the areas which these 
fortifications surround, are little artificial 
hills, intended either to assist in the de- 
fence, or to afford the means of overlook- 
ing the enemy. Near Cercleville, in the 
Ohio state, is a circular fortification, com- 
prehending a square one; the walls of 
which latter are so accurately adjusted by 
the cardinal points, that it is difficult to 
believe that the constructor of them was 
destitute of astronomical knowledge. A 
few arrow-heads, and the remains of some 
very fine pottery, in which traces of glaz- 
ing are visible, are all that has yet been 
‘discovered in these places. The tumuli 
are of various heights; some only four 
feet, others exceeding a hundred.’ The 
bodies over which they were heaped seem 
to have been previously submitted to the 
action of fire. There have been found in 
them some copper studs, plated with sil- 
ver, fragments of scabbards, a copper and 
silver hilt of a sword, a mirror of mica 
membranacea, and some stone knives and 
hatchets. The idols exhibit only an un- 
formed trunk, and a head of the coarsest 


workmanship. The mummies have no- 
thing particular about them. Jt is Mr. 
Assall’s opinion that the people who have 
left these remains came from Asia by 
crossing Behring’s Straits. 

Lithochromy.—We some time ago men- 
tioned that attempts were meking in Ger- 
many to apply the lithographic process to 
the purpose of imitating pictures in oil. 
It appears that a M. Malapeau has gone 
farther than any of his competitors in 
these efforts. To complete one of his imi- 
tations, the stone has to pass twenty-seven 
times under the press ; and it is said that 
he thereby produces all the variety of co- 
louring of which a painting is susceptible, 

Medal.—The King of Prussia bas or- 
dered a medal to be struck, to comme- 
morate the Russian declaration of war 
against Turkey. One side of the medal 
is to represent a bust of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas, the other a warrior, armed as at 
the period of the Crusades, and receiving 
his sword from a female, the emblem of 
the Christian religion. This medal is to 
have the following inscription: Accinge 
Semori gladium tuum. 

NETHERLANDS. . 

Roman Antiquities.—Ata country-house 
called Arensburg, in the neighbourhood 
of the Hague, an important discovery has 
lately been made of the ruins of a Romau 
edifice, the baked bricks of which bear 
the marks of the tenth, sixteenth, and 
thirtieth legions ; as well as those of the 
army of Lower Germacy. There was 
found at the same time a large quantity 
of fragments of oil and wine-bottles, fur- 
niture, ornaments, &c. The building it- 
self is similar to the Ville Romane, 
formerly discovered in this country. 

SWEDEN. 

Captain Chevalier M. G. Ankarswaerd 
has the merit of bringing out an exceed- 
ingly interesting work—A Description of 
all the remarkable ruins to be found at 
present in Sweden, together with lithogra- 
phic views of them, The first number 
contains four ruins of the famous town of 
Wisby; and three more numbers are to 
be published. 

University of Upsala,—The number of 
students in the University of Upsala last 
year was 1520, of whom only seven were 
foreigners. Among them were 141 no- 
blemen, 358 sons of clergymen, 229 sons 
of peasants, 264 sons of civilians in office, 
68 sons of military persons, and 199 of 
citizens. Of all these, 357 studied theo- 
logy, 356 jurisprudence, 82 medicine, 403 

— and 322 applied themselves to 
no particular branch. 
ITALY. 

Extract of a Letter from an Artist at 

Rome. — ** Amongst the many works of 
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painters, as well as sculptors, which I 
have seen in Rome, is a colossal horse, 
now completed by a British artist, Mr. 
Thomas Campbell, which is part of a 
group for a monument about to be erect- 
ed at Edinburgh, in memory of that dis- 
tinguished soldier the late Lord Hope- 
town. In this work, which certainly me- 
rits the attention of the cognoscenti, the 
artist has deviated from the ordinary 
paths of other sculptors, who in execut- 
ting a monument of this description have 
always kept in view the celebrated Marcus 
Aurelius, or other equestrian statues. The 
novelty of this design consists in repre- 
senting the warrior on foot, leaning on 
his horse, as if reposing from the toils of 
battle. The relaxed attitude of the horse 
is in excellent harmony with the figure ; 
the action is noble and natural; and the 
forms are altogether treated in a very 
masterly manner, particularly the head, 
which, being inclined downwards towards 
the foot, gives a line of the greatest 
beauty, although difficult to execute, 
and in this instance performed with sur- 
prising truth and spirit. The artist has 
received great applause, not from the 
lovers of the fine arts alone, but also 
from the most distinguished artists at 
Rome. I have seen another of his pro- 
ductions—a statue of the Princess Pauline 
Borghese, sister of Napoleon, which is 
equally perfect in the style as in the 
beauty of the design. The princess is 
seated, looking on a medallion of the 
Emperor, which she holds in her hand. 
The figure is admirably expressed, and 
displays the utmost softness and grace. 
Asa specimen of sculpture, it is, in my 
opinion, in no respect inferior to the sta- 
tue of Madame Letizia, the mother of 
Napoleon, by the immortal Canova, now 
in the possession of his Grace the Duke 
of Devonshire, and to which I understand 
this is to form a companion.” —Lit, Gaz. 
UNITED STATES. 

State of German Literature in America. 
—In an historic-geographical journal, 
Das Ausland, the first number of which 
has lately appeared at Stuttgardt, an arti- 
cle from New Cambridge treats at some 
length of the extent to which the German 
language is spoken in the United States ; 
and it mentions, that in the year 1826, no 
fewer than twenty-eight German news- 
papers were in circulation there ; and that 
at the last congress of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the German language had nearly 
been raised to be the language of the 
country® (for the courts of law, &c.), the 





* An evident error. 
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English language having had a majority 
of only one vote ; in virtue of which, how- 
ever, it maintains its superiority for the 
present. 

American Great Western Canal.—The 
great Western Canal, which was begun in 
1817, is now completed, and connects Lake 
Erie with the waters of the Hudson, near 
Albany. This astonishing undertaking is 
generally mentioned to have been sug- 
gested, and principally promoted, by the 
Hon. De Witt Clinton, then Governor of 
the State. Its whole length is 362 miles, 
and cost seven millions of dollars. Boats 
run on the canal of about 50 tons burden, 
and draw about four feet water. They are 
drawn by two or three horses, and afford 
tolerably comfortable accommodations for 
passengers. I took my passage in one of 
them for Buffalo ; and the only inconve- 
nience I found was in reconciling myself 
to the gregarious arrangement of sleeping 
at night. We passed Tribes’ Hill, distin. 
—— formerly as the place where the 

ohawk Indians generally assembled to 
hold their council fire: near to which is 
the residence of the late Sir William John- 
son, who is said to have acquired a greater 
influence over the Indians than any other 
white man ever possessed. The next day 
we reached Utica, and coming to Lock. 
port, we saw a masterpiece of human in- 
dustry, in the canal having been cut 
through a solid rock of 15 feet deep, and 
3 miles long. The water is here raised 
65 feet by means of achain of locks, which 
may be considered a work of the first 
magnitude, and one of the greatest of the 
kind in the world. The canal terminates 
at Buffalo, and has given to the town a 
commercial importance, bustle, and ac- 
tivity, from its becoming the great tho- 
roughfare between the lower country and 
Lake Erie, the State of Ohio, and the rest 
of the western territory. Of the ultimate 
effects of this canal, and the spirit for such 
undertakings which it has diffused through- 
out the whole country, it is impussible to 
form an adequate conception. —West’s 
Journal. 

American Magnifying Power.—A solar 
microscope is prepared for exhibition at 
Hartford, which is said to possess a mag- 
nifying power of 3,000,000, and may be 
raised to 4,000,000, if the room is suff- 
ciently large and the light strong. By its 
assistance, the white mealy particles on 
the surface of figs appear living objects of 
24 feet in length; the sting of the com- 
mon honey-bee appears 14 feet in length ; 
and hundreds of snakes, of the enormous 
extent of six to 8 feet, may be discovered 
in two drops of vinegar.—New York Daily 
Advertiser. 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Kirbut.—The Kirbut, or Great flow- 
er of Sumatra, discovered by Dr. Arnold 
in 1818, is one of the most extraordinary 
of vegetable productions. It is a parasite 
growing out of another plant, in the man- 
ner of the misletoe, and is found in woods, 
on the roots and stems of those immense 
climbers which are attached, like cables, 
to the largest trees in the forest. The 
flower constitutes the whole of the plant, 
there being ne‘ther leaves, roots, nor a 
stem. The breadth of a full-grown flow- 
er exceeds three feet; the petals, which 
are subrotund, measure twelve inches 
from the base to the apex; what is con- 
sidered the nectarium would hold twelve 
pints; the pistils, which are abortive, 
are as large as cows’ horns; and the 
weight of the whole is about fifteen lbs. 
The flower, fully blown, was discovered 
in a jungle, growing close to the ground, 
under the bushes, with a swarm of flies 
hovering over the’ nectary, and apparently 
laying their eggs in its substance. The 
colour of the five petals is a brick red, 
covered with protuberances of a yellowish 
white. The smell is that of tainted beef. 

The Maggot.—A singular phenomenon 
has lately presented itself in the horse- 
bean, The maggot, which, it would ap- 
pear, must have been numerous last sea- 
son, having secreted itself in the grain, 
changed into the aurelia of a small black 
fly, and is at this period eating its way 
out. We have witnessed several proofs of 
this circumstance in one sample, and it 
may be doubtful bow far they are whole- 
some for horses until the bean is broken, 
when the fly becomes animated, and in- 
stantly commences its escape.—Essexr He- 
raid, 

Utility of Moles.—In our attempts to 
improve our nature, we frequently defeat 
our own purposes, Farmers are extreme- 
ly anxious to get rid of moles, whose 
hillocks, it must be confessed, destroy 
the smooth level of grass and corn-fields, 
when they are very abundant ; but it has 
beea found, in some farms, by experience, 
that when moles are extirpated, worms 
iuerease so prodigiously, that the moles 
have been wished for again, as the least 
evil of the two. 

Manures.—lo the ‘* Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture’”’ just printed, there are se- 
veral articles on manures, and one in par- 
ticular by Mr. Howden, published in the 
Prize Essays and Transactions of the 
Highland Society, and appended to the 
Journal, which is well worth the atten- 
tion of those who are making inquiries 
about bones as a manure. We sibjoin 
the following. 


Sept.— vo. xXiv. NO. xcin. 


I. Experiments to ascertain the Com- 
parative Value of different Manures in 
raising Turnips. Crop 1823. 

One Acre manured with Bones. 
24 cwt. bones, prime cost .......se.se000eL2 3 2 
Carriage of ditio, seven miles....ce.005.. 0 7 O 
Six days and a half, man breaking boves, 
at Is, DoS cnnkekteseceeseces eevee eeeeee 01) il 
Three days and a half, a git! spreading ditto 
in the drills, at 10d, eeeeee eeeete — 02 il 


— —— 


Total expense on the acre.... L3 80 


T. cwt. qrs. Ib, 
Weight of turnips produced on one 


acre manured with bones ...... 20 16 $ 25 


Value in Cash. 


At Ls. perton.... seooe LIS Q 7 
Deductexpense of manure 3 5 O 





Net return ...... L947 


One Acre manured with Rape Cake. 
Half an acre got one ton rape 
CHB, OE oc000c cescecesccese -23 00 
Carriage ditto, 11 miles at 1s. O11 O 
Collecting and mixing cake with 











seven cart-loads ofearth.... O 3 0 
Breakimg rape cake ......66. - GSO 
Carting and spreading in the 
GREP cveccs concnece —RX 05 0 
L440 
Half an acre got one ton rape 
cake, carriage ditto...... eo S11 0 
Breaking cake, 5s.; putting in 
drills, 53. ..... @ ccccce cccece 010 0 
4 tons stable dung, purchased 
and driven at 8s. ..... —E 112 0 
513 0 
L9gu 0 


T. cwt. q. Ib. 
Weight of turnips produced on half an 
acre, with earth and rape cake .... 15 7 0 % 
Weight of turnips on half an acre, 
with rape and stable dung ...... - 162 0 6 


Total weight of turnips from rape 31 9 1 3 


Value in Cash. 


At 18s. per ton ......006. LIB WT 4 
Deductexpenseofmanure 9 17 0 





Net return ..,... L9 0 4 
Farm-Yard Dung. 


Three-quarters of an acre got 18 tons farm- 

yard dung, equal 24 tons per acre, at 8s. 

equal per acre ....6. +465 PTTTTTTTTe L912 0 
Weight of turaip produced on three- 

quarters of an acre, 24 tons 17 cwt. 

1q. Lib.—per acre ......4. -- A1 23 

T. cwt, q. lb. 
Value in Cash. 


At 12s. perton .......... LBW 7 
Deduct expense of manure’ 9 12 0 


Net return......L9 0 7 


II. Comparative Value of Bones and 
Farm-Yard manure, in raising Turoips. 
Crop 1820. 

3G 





—— —— — 
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One Acre manured with Farm-Yard Dung. 


@0 cart loads (or tons) including driv- 
ing, 10+. PRS ee ee ee Se 0 0 


Weight of turnips on one acre ...... 32.14 3 14 
Value in Cash. 


33 loads, at 16s, ...... L1610 0 
Deduct manure ...... 10 0 O 





Net return ...... L610 0 


One Acre manured with Bones. 
A Ton and a quarter bones, at 4@s....... L212 6 
Breaking aad driving ditto.... .....+... O18 O 





L3 10 6 
T. cwt. q. Ib. 
Weight of turnips on one acre &8 13 3 8 


Value in Cash. 


£9 loads, at 108.......00.. £1410 0 
Deduct manure.......... 310 6 





Net return...... Li 19 6 
Net retarn from bones .....-...eesee £10190 6 
Ditto farm-yard manure.........+..6 o« 610 0 
In favour of boves........ L49 6 


Managing Timber.—A_ new way of ma- 
naging timber designed to be cut, is now 
taking place in some parts of Berkshire. 
A party of men, reported to come from 
some part of Yorkshire, are at this time 
stripping the bark from the body and 
limbs of the oaks, as they are standing in 
the wood ; and which trees are not intend- 
ed to be cut until next winter; and it is 
reported that such timber will be better, 
aod last much longer, than when cut im- 
mediately, and that the sap of it will be 


— — — 
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nearly as good as the heart. We are 
aware that oak, as well as every other 
sort of timber, is best cut in the winter 
season; and that, particularly, the sap of 
oak is considerably better and more last- 
ing; and sometimes an old-fashioned far- 
mer has been tempted to cut a tree for 
gate-posts, &c.; but as the worth of the 
bark always made out the difference of 
the timber, it has been almost always the 
custom to cut it when it would strip, 
which it generally does best about the 
latter end of the month of April or begin- 
ning of May ; but if it should prove that 
letting it stand with the bark off, until 
the following autumn, will have the same 
effect, and make it more durable, perhaps 
this new plan will be adopted ; but as the 
trees are very slippery when the bark is 
off, it is extremely dangerous work for 
the men who climb them. 

To keep Wine.—M. Imery, of Toulouse, 
has furnished the following simple means 
of preserving wine in draught for a consi- 
derable time ; it is merely to pour a flask 
of fine olive oil into the cask. It is by 
a similar process that they preserve wine 
in Tuscany, which they are accustomed 
to keep io large bottles, the glass of which 
is too thin to resist the effect of corking 
them tight. The oil, spread in a thin 
layer upon the wine, hinders the evapo- 
ration of its alcoholic part, as well as pre- 
vents it from combining with the atmos- 
pheric air, which would not only turn the 
wine sour, but change its constituent parts. 


— — — — 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Mushet’s Process for alloying Copper 
for pe pres order to increase the tena- 
city of pure copper, to render it more 
fibrous, and to prevent the common ef- 
fects of sea-water upon it, Mr. Mushet has 
taken out a patent for the following pro- 
cess :—he mixes with the copper, as an 
alloy, regulus of zinc, in the proportion of 
two ounces of zinc to 100lbs. weight of 
copper; or two ounces of block or grain 
tin; or four ounces of regulus of antimo- 
ny; or eight ounces of regulus of arsenic, 
in the same quantity of copper. Or, in- 
stead of employing these substances alone 
in the above-mentioned proportions, to 
100 Ibs. of copper, he proposes to add half 
an ounce of regulus of zinc, half an ounce 
of grain or block tin, one ounce of regu- 
Jus of antimony, and two ounces of regu- 
lus of arsenic.—Dr. Brewster’s Journal. 

Prussian Needles at Paris —The raw ma- 
terials for needles and pins are found near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and consist of iron, cop- 
per, and calamine: the former, properly 
wrought, supplies the substance of needles 


—the two latter, mixed in just propor- 
tions, form brass for pins. These opera- 
tions are performed in a busy village not 
far distant—Stolberg. The small iron 
cylinders, or rods, are brought from this 
village into the factory. Here some work- 
men are employed in softening those rods 
in a blazing furnace, others beat them out 
finer while hot, others round them, and 
they are then passed through a machine 
which renders them still finer. When 
thus reduced to the thickness intended for 
the needle, they are cut at the proper 
lengths by means of machinery. The 
workmen, in another part, take these and 
heat them, and bore them for the eye. 
They are then passed to another set of 
men, who file and point them. The tem- 
pering and polishing are yet to be done; 
these are the most delicate operations, and 
it is in these that the English manufactu- 
rers excel. The former is entirely a che- 
mical operation. The polishing is per- 
fected by machinery, and no less than 
half a million of needles are undergoing 
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this process together. They are made up 
in rolls mixed with fine sand soaked in 
oil; the machinery is put in motion by a 
hydraulic wheel; the several rolls of 
needles are pressed one against the other, 
aud the friction thus produced, internally 
as well as externally, gives them the best 
polish. 

Mr. Carpenter’s Achromatic Solar Micro- 
scope-—We mentioned in our number for 
Jast October a unique and very interesting 
exhibition called the Microcosm, in which 
insects, animalculz, and other minutie 
of Nature’s works, are exhibited by means 
of a number of compound microscopes on 
a most magnificent scale. We also ex- 
pressed our fears that the exhibition, 
though highly interesting to every intelli- 
gent person, and to youth in particular, 
was not a popular one. A few weeks ago 
the same optician opened an achromatic 
solar microscope, which has not only 
proved a mostattractive exhibition, but is 
likely to bring the microcosm into the no- 
tice it so highly merits. This microscope 
has far exceeded the expectations of those 
scientific men who have devoted their at- 
tention to the improvement of the instru- 
ment. The solar microscope, by exhibit- 
ing to a large company at once minute 
objects immensely magnified, (a flea, for 
instance, five or six feet long,) with all 
their colours, motions, &c. is particularly 
well suited for a popular exhibition ; but 
hitherto it has given an image imper- 
fect and ill defined. In this achromatic 
microscope every part of the object is 
given with a distinctness and relief which 
is Surprising, and nothing can exceed the 
astonishment of the spectator on suddenly 
seeing before him a small portion, some- 
times only a single drop of water, magni- 


fied to the size of six feet square, and in- 
habited by myriads of beings of the 
strangest and most uncouth forms, and of 
different sizes from an inch to five feet 
in length, some of them with feathery tails 
like birds, and sitting on, or sporting 
amongst the branches of trees, which are 
only small portions of moss or other mi- 
nute vegetables. We are not afraid of 
expressing our decided opinion of this ex- 
hibition, because whatever expectations 
may be formed of it, they can scarcely 
fail of being realized. 


To clean Pictures.—To clean old pic- 
tures painted in oil colours,wash them well 
with a sponge dipped in warm beer; let 
them become very dry, and then wash 
them with liquor of the finest gum-dragon, 
steeped or dissolved in fair water ; never 
use blue starch, which tarnishes, and eats 
out the colouring; or white of eggs, 
which casts a thick varnish over the pic- 
tures, and only mends bad ones, by con- 
cealing the faults of the colouring. 


Copal Varnish—May be made by pour- 
ing on the purest lumps of copal, reduced 
to a fine mass in a mortar, colourless spi- 
rit of turpentine, till it stands about one- 
third higher than the copal. The mixture 
is to be triturated occasionally in the 
course of the day; next morning it may 
be poured off into a bottle, and is fit for 
use. Successive portions of oil of turpen- 
tine may be worked off the same copal. 
Campbhorated oil of turpentine and oil of 
spike lavender will dissolve the copal 
without trituration; but this varnish, 
though good for drawings or prints, will 
not do for pictures, as it dissolves the 
paint underneath, and runs down while 
drying. 





PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


J. Moffat, of King’s-Arms-yard, Coleman-street, 
for an improvement in apparatus for stoppering and 
securing chain cables, also for weighing anchors 
attached to such chain or other cables, either with 
or without a messenger.—June 3, 1828. 

D. Jobbins, of Uley, in the county of Gloucester, 
for an improved method by certain machivery ap- 
plicable to stocks or fulling machines of milling 
and scowering woollen cloths and other fabrics 
ns such process.—June 3, 1828. 

-C. Wetterstedc, of Commercial Place, Com- 
mercial Road, Middlesex, tor a liquid or composi- 
tion for water-proofing and strengthening leather. 
June 4, 1828. 

R.Witty, of Hanley, Stafford, Engineer, for im- 
provements in apparatus for making and supplyiog 
conl gas for use At purposes. June 10, 18%. 

E.G. Atlerley, of York Place, Portman-square, 


for an apparatus for a method of generating power 
applicable to various purposes. June 12, 15@8. 

. Strachan, of Avon Eittia, Ruabon, Denbigh, 
for an improvement in the making or manufactur- 
ing ofalum. June 12, 1828. 

4. Bartlett, of Chard, Somerset, for a new and 
improved method of manufacturing process for pre- 
paring flax, thread, or yarn, for use in the manufac- 
Lure of boots, shoes, saddlery, and of sail and of 
other cloths and bagging. June 16, 18%. 

G. J. Young, of Newcastle upon-Tyne, for a ma- 
chine whereby an additional and «Oy pur- 
chase or power will be given in working ships, 
windlasses, and capstans.—June 21, 1828. 

S. Pratt, of New Bond Steet, Hanover-square, 
for improvements on elastic beds, cushions, seats, 

ads, and other articles of that kind.—June 25, 


828. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ab- 
bey and Cathedral Church of Peterbo- 
rough, illustrated by seventeen Engrav- 
ings, by John Britton, F.S.A. M. R.S. L. 
&c. medium 4to. U. 18s. boards; impe- 
rial 4to, 31. 3s.; folio, with Proofs and 
Etchings, 61. 6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. By the Rev. 
Wn. Field, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. David Stoner. 
12mo. 4s. ; fine 8vo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Wilson’s Memoirs of Mrs. Dawson. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Sixty-five New Books, pub- 
lished during the Present Season, by Mr. 
Colburn, New Barlington Street. Deli- 
vered, gratis, (on application, ) by all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

EDUCATION, 

The History of Little Jack, in French 
and English, with a twofold Key, on the 
Hamiltonian System. By Philip Orkney 
Skene. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Rudiments of Plane Geometry, includ- 
ing Geometrical Analysis and Plane Tri- 
gonometry. By John Leslie, Esq. Profes- 
sor of Natural History in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


A Compendinm of Modern Geography, 
By the Rev, Alex. Stewart. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
bound in red. 

An English Lesson Book for the Junior 
Classes. By Lucy Aikin. 2s. 6d. hf.-bd. 

A Comprelensive Grammar of Modern 
Geography and History, for the Use of 
Schools, By W. Pinnock. 5s. neatly bound 
in green. 

Classical Instruction. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Harrison’s English Vocabulary. ls. 6d, 

The Little Grammarian. By the Rev. 
W. Fletcher. 18mo. 3s. 

Adventures of Congo. 

The Child’s Duty. 2s. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Sketches of the Ancient Na- 
tive Irish and their Descendants, illustra- 
tive of their past and present state with 
regard to Literature, Education, and Oral 
Instruction. By Christopher Anderson. 

2mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

A History of England, from the Earliest 
Periods to the Present Time. Vol. I. 
12mo. 6s. bds. 

The Battle of Navarine, Malta, &c. By 
a Naval Officer. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

LAW. 

Addenda to Chitty’s Criminal Law. 8vo. 

7s. 6d. bds. 


Esop’s Fables. 


18mo. 3s. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The Author of ‘ Brambletye House’ will 
very shortly publish his ‘ Zillah, a Tale of 
Jerusalem.’ The religious world, no less 
than the readers of Romances, are anxi- 
ously expecting this work. 

Mr. Grattan, the well-known Author of 
* Highways and Byways,’ is engaged on a 
new series of Tales and Sketches. 

A new Novel, illustrative of a very 
striking portion of British society, is in 
the press. It is to be entitled ‘ Life in 
India,” and will depict the pursuits and 
festivities of the fashionable ranks of 
Calcutta. That the book may not lack 
liveliness and verisimilitude, the author, 
to use a painter's term, has made a study 
of the personages at this moment flourish- 
ing in the high ranks of the ‘ City of 
Palaces.” 

The Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of 
Savary, Duke of Rovigo, is nearly ready. 
Curious and historically valuable as the 
three former volumes of this work are, 
we hear that the forthcoming one will 
surpass them in the singularity of its de- 
tails, and in the nature of the facts now 
first elicited, which could not with safety 
have been disclosed before the prescnt 
time. 


A new edition of the Personal Sketches 
of Sir Jonah Barrington is in the press. 
It will include many additional and origi- 
nal anecdotes in the same vein of humour 
and character which made the work so 
attractive on its first appearance. 

A Novel of a very peculiar description, 
written, it is said, wit) no small degree of 
earnestness and strength of talent, is 
ubout to appear. itis to be called ‘ The 
Anglo- Irish.’ 

The Author of the Naval Sketch- Book 
announces a new work, in three volumes, 
under the title of ‘ Sailors and Saints !’ 
rather an alarming juxta- position. 

Mr. Godwin’s History of the English 
Commonwealth is to be concluded in a 
Fourth Volume, which will immediately 
appear. ‘The Diaries of celebrated per- 
sons of that time, lately published (espe- 
cially the very curious and important 
one of Barton, who was a member in the 
Parliaments of Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well), and the numerous manuscript do- 
cuments just brought to light in the State- 
paper Office, have enabled Mr. Godwin to 
support his history on a greater body of 
facts than has been in the possession of 
any previous bistorian. 
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A new Novel, from the pen of a very 
popular author, is justannounced. The 
title is one of the greatest interest—‘ The 
Protestant.’ 

An author whose pen wil! immediately 
be recognised, has announced a work of 
fiction, to be called ‘ Tales of the Great 
St. Bernard.’ 

The voyager in the desolate regions of 
the Arctic, whose ‘ Tales’ acquired such 
universal popularity a year or two ago, 
is about to publish a second series, which 
are reported even to surpass the first in 
novelty and interest. 

The author of one of the most popular 
of the recent satirical novels has just finish- 
ed a newcomic Romance, to be called 
‘Rank and Talent.’ A great sensation in 
certain quarters is expected to be pro- 
duced by the publication of this work. 

‘Artists, collectors, and lovers of art, 
are anxiously looking forward tothe pub- 
lication of Mr. Smith’s Memoir of Nolle- 
kens and his Times. Independent of the 
fame of Nollekens as a sculptor, his * Life’ 
will be exceedingly interesting, inasmuch 
as he was one of the most eccentric, and 
one of the wealthiest men of the age. To 
the biography of Nollekens, Mr. Smith 
has added anecdotical memoirs of con- 
temporary artists, from the time of Rou- 
biliac, Hogarth, Reynolds and Wilson, 
to that of Flaxman and Faseli; form- 
ing altogether what may be called the 
private history of Architects, Sculptors, 
Painters, and Engravers for the last se- 
venty years. Mr. Smith is one of the 
executors of Nollekens, and is keeper of 
the prints and drawings in the British 
Museum. 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illus- 
trative of the public events aad domestic 
manners of the Fifteenth Century, entitled 
The Last of the Plantagenets, will shortly 
be published. 

Dr. Gordon Smith has in the press a 
small volume, entitled Hints to Counsel, 
Coroners, and Juries, on the examination 
of medical witnesses. 

Nearly ready, An Essay on the Opera- 
tion of Poison upon the Living Body. By 
Dr. Addison and Mr. Morgan, of Guy’s 
Hospital. 

Shortly will be published, The Last Au- 
tumn at a Favourite Residence, with other 
Poems. By a Lady. 

In the press, Medical Essays on Fever, 
Inflammation, Rheumatism, Diseases of 
the Heart, &c. By Jobn Brown, M.D. of 
the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Amulet for the year 1829, will be 
published early in November. 

Preparing for publication, Two Letters 
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in reply to the Bishep of Salisbury on 
1 Johnv. 7. By the Rev. J. Oxlee, Cu- 
rate of Stonegrave. 

Announced for early publication, a 
work entitled the Musical Souvenir for 
1829, in which, we are assured, great ta- 
lent is combined, to afford, in the most 
neat and finished style, a pocket volume 
of new Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
with a beautiful vignette title and frontis- 
piece. 

A Refutation of the Doctrines of the 
Hypostatical Union of the Two Natures in 
Jesus Christ, and of his Eternal Sonship, 
by the Rev. Samuel Tucker, will shortly 
appear. 

In the press, the Grammatical and Pro- 
nouncing Spelling Book. By Ingram Cob- 
bin, A.M. Author of ‘* Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar,” &c. 

Nearly ready, Conversations on Geology, 
in a duodecimo volume, with engravings. 

The Literary Souvenir which is now 
preparing for publication, will, we are 
told, make its appearance in an improved 
form. ‘The plates are of a more import- 
ant size than heretofore, and have been 
engraved by the eminent artists, Robin- 
son, Rolls, Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Good- 
year, Portbury, H. Rolls, Greatbatch, and 
Bacon. The subjects, the collection of 
which is said to have been formed ata 
very large expense, are twelve in number, 
and comprise original paintings, for the 
most part of well-known celebrity, by 
Leslie, Turner, Hilton, Chalon, North- 
cote, Westall, Danby, Stephanoff, Leahy, 
Farrier, J. Stephanoff, and Green. The 
Literary Department is by the most 
distinguished writers of the day, and 
an envelope of rich crimson silk is 
promised. 

The New Year's Gift, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir (an Annual for Children, under the 
superintendence of Mrs. Alaric Watts), 
will, we are informed, contain, indepen- 
dently of numerous woodcuts by George 
Cruikshank and others, a variety of 
highly-finished Line Enzravings on steel, 
by eminent artists; and among them, 
‘The Children in the Wood,’ by Miss 
Dagley, after a sketch by Miss Spilsbury, 
engraved by J. C. Edwards: ‘ The Mar- 
riage of the Infant Prince, Richard Duke 
of York, son of Edward V., to the Lady 
Anne Mowbray,’ by J. Northcote, R.A. 
engraved by Engelheart; ‘A Dancing 
Girl,’ by J. Wood, engraved by Great- 
batch ; and an ‘ English Cottage Door,’ 
by W. Hamilton, R.A. The Literary Con- 
tents of the volume have been supplied by 
a great number of eminent authors, prin- 
cipally those who have been distinguished 
as writers for the juvenile classes, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 


LATELY 
THE ARCUBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Died, July 2ist, Charles, Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Metropolitan of all England, 

&c. He was a branch of the ducal family 

of Manners, descendants from the sister 

of King Edward the Fourth. He was 
grandson to John, the eleventh Earl, and 
third Duke of Rutland. His father, Lord 

George Sutton—so called from a family 

alliance with Bridget, only daughter of 

Robert Sutton, Lord Lexington— married, 

in the year 1749, Diana, daughter of Tho- 

mas Chaplain, of Blankley, in the County 

Palatine of Lancaster, Esq. Charles, his 

fourth son, the subject of this sketch, was 

born on the 17th of February, 1755. He 
was educated at the Charter House, 
whence be removed to Emanuel College, 

Cambridge ; where, in 1777, we find him 

one of the triposes, on which occasion he 

took the degree of A.B. He afterwards 
proceeded to D.D., and soon obtained ec- 
clesiastical preferment. After holding se- 
veral livings in succession, he was made 

Dean of Peterborough, in 1791. On the 

death of Dr. Horne, in 1792, he was ele- 

vated to the see of Norwich ; when he re- 
linquished his other livings, and in lieu 
thereof accepted the Deanery of Windsor. 

Dr. Sutton’s residence at Windsor intro- 

duced him particularly to the late King, 

which led him to a just estimate of the 
merits of the new Dean. Dr. Sutton had 
married, as far back as the 3d of April, 

1778, Mary, the daughter of Thomas Thor- 

ston, Esq. This lady was honoured with 

the friendship of her Majesty. Queen Char- 
lotte. On the death of Dr. Moore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 1805, there were 
three competitors to succeed him :—Dr. 

Tomline, supported by Mr. Pitt; Dr. 

Stuart, who claimed on a promise made 

to him when he accepted the see of Ar- 

magh ; and Dr. Sutton, enjoying the es- 
pecial favour of the King. His Majesty’s 
conge d’élire having been issued, Dr. Sut- 
ton was duly elected on the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, and confirmed on the 2lst; when 
he was also nominated a member of the 

Privy Council. This prelate never greatly 

distinguished himself as a_ politician. 

When the Clergy Farming and Residence 

Bill, introduced by Sir William Scott, was 

discussed in the House of Peers, in June 

1803, he spoke several times ; and, while 

he insisted on the necessity of the mea- 

sure, he pointed out the spirit of persecu- 
tion introduced into the Act of Henry the 

Eighth, some of the clauses of which af- 

forded a lucrative employment to infor- 

mers.—-His Lordship spoke for the first 
time in his archiepiscopal capacity on 


DECEASED. 


Moor’s Divorce Bill, on the 13th of June, 
1805. He availed himself of the occasion 
** to deprecate every thing that might 
give facility to divorces, which, if carried 
beyond a certain extent, tended in fact to 
afford a direct encouragement to the prac- 
tice of adultery itself.“ His Grace was a 
steady opponent of the Roman Catholic 
claims. As early as the year 1805, on 
the resumed debate on the Roman Catho- 
lic petition, after the Earl of Suffolk and 
Lord Hutchinson had spoken in behalf, 
and the Earl of Buckinghamshire against 
the prayer of it, he arose, and immediate. 
ly fixed the attention of the House. Enu. 
merating the various privileges which had 
been conceded to the Roman Catholics, 
by the 18th, 22d, 3lst, and 33rd, of his 
Majesty George III., his Grace ‘* express- 
ed his surprise that, after such a series of 
concessions, a petition like that on the 
table should be brought forward. Tole- 
ration,” he added, ‘* was the brightest 
ornament of the Church of England ; but 
the claims now meant to be obtained were 
inconsistent with the very idea of tolera- 
tion, for they struck at the Act of Settle- 
ment, and tended to give not only equa- 
lity, buteventual superiority, to the Roman 
Catholic religion in a Protestant state.” 
The claims of the Protestant Dissenters 
were treated by his Grace in a different 
manner, He gave his voice and his vote 
against Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, in 1811; 
and on the late settlement of those claims, 
he gave them his vote by proxy, and, so 
far as in absence he could, his sentiments, 
through the medium of his friend the 
Bishop of Chester. Dr. Sutton “ was a 
man of mild, but imposing presence. His 
voice was full and tuneable ; his elocution 
distinct and unaffected ; his arguments 
well weighed ; his words well chosen; his 
manner grave and simple; his learning 
accurate ; his knowledge comprehensive ; 
and his judgment sound. He spoke fluent- 
ly and impressively on most subjects, even 
on those which might have appeared most 
averse from his general course of study.” 
Notwithstanding his powers in the pulpit, 
his Grace published only two sermons : 
one preached before the Peers on the Fast 
Day 1794; the other, before the Socicty 
for Propagating the Gospel, in 1797. He 
had a family of thirteen children, all of 
whom, with two exceptions, have been 
females. His eldest son, the Right Hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton, is the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. His Grace's 
eldest daughter was married, in 1806, to 
the Rev. Hugh Perey, D.D. Bishop of Car- 
lisle, the third son of Algernon, Earl of 
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Beverley. His Grace’s fourth daughter 
was married, in 1812, to the Rev. Dr. 
Croft, Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

SIR W. CONGREVE, BART. M.P. F.R.S. &c. 

In France, Sir William Congreve. He 
was descended from a family settled in 
Staffordshire when that county formed 
part of the kingdom of Mercia. His father, 
the first baronet (so created in 1812), was 
an officer of rank in the artillery. Sir Wil- 
liam was born in the year 1770, and en- 
tered young into the same branch of mili- 
tary service. Having a great mechanical 
genius, he effected many important im- 
provements. In 1808, he invented a for- 
midable engine of military annoyance, 
which, having been tried and approved, 
was used by Lord Cochrane in Basque 
Roads—in the expedition against Wal- 
cheren—in attacks on several places in 
Spuin—at Waterloo, &c. The effects of 
these weapons, generally called Congreve 
rockets, and now adopted in the armies of 
all the European powers, are tremendous. 
They have been employed, also, in a mo- 
dified form, in the whale fishery. Sir 
William Congreve was Equerry to the 
King, Comptroller of the Laboratory at 
Woolwich, &c. Besides manyother works, 
abounding in ingenious ideas, he publish- 
ed treatises on the mounting of iron ord- 
nance, on his hydro-pneumatic lock for 
saving water, on the means of preventing 
the forgery of Bank notes, &c. 

SIR W. DRUMMOND. 

Lately, at Rome, the Right Hon. Sir 
William Drummond, of Logie Almond, 
North Britain, Knight of the Crescent, a 
Privy Councillor, and Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh ; for- 
merly his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the King of the Two Sicilies. Sir Wil- 
liam was well known as an author, and a 
profound and elegant scholar. His first 
work, in 1794, was A Review of the Go- 
vernments of Sparta and Athens,” large 
8vo. At the close of 1795 he was return- 
ed to Parliament on a vacancy in the re- 
presentation of the borough of St. Mawes; 
and in the two following Parliaments, 
which met in 1796 and 1801, he sat for 
Lostwithiel. At the time of his second 
election, he was Envoy Extraordinary at 
the Court of Naples. In 1798, he pub- 
lished, in Svo. * The Satires of Persius, 
translated ;* which happened to appear 
about the same time as the translation of 
the same poet by Mr. Gifford, the late 
Editor of *‘ The Quarterly Review.” In 
1801, being Ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte, Mr. Drummond was honoured with 
the order of the Crescent, which was con- 


firmed by licence in the London Gazette,, 


Sept. 8, 1803. In 1805 Sir William pub- 


lished, in 4to, ‘* Academical Questions ;” 
in 1410, in association with Robert Wal- 
pole, Esq. ‘* Herculanensia; or, Archro- 
logical and Philological Dissertations ; 
containing a MS. found among the ruins 
of Herculaneum,” 4to; in 1811, ** An Es- 
say on a Punic Inscription found in the 
Isle of Malta,” royal d4to.; in 1818, ** Odin, 
a poem,” 4to.; and ‘n 1824, ‘* Origines ; 
or, Remarks on the Origin of several Em- 
pires, States and Cities,’’ 2 vols. 8vo. Sir 
William also printed, but not for sale, a 
work entitled ‘* GEdipus Judaicus.” In 
this an attempt was made to consider cer- 
tain of the histories and other parts of the 
Old Testament as allegories,—some of 
them as astronomical allegories. It eli- 
cited an answer from Dr. D'Oyley, under 
the title of ‘* Letters to the Right Hon. 
Sir William Drummond, in defence of 
particular passages of the Old Testament 
against bis late work entitled ‘ CEdipus 
Judaicus.’”’ 
MR. HARRY STOE VAN DYK. 

The late Mr. Harry Stoe Van Dyk was 
born in London about the year 1798. His 
father was a native of Holland, his mother 
of the Cape of Good Hope. They came to 
reside in London about the year 1797. 
Mr. Van Dyk was principal owner, and 
captain of a ship, in which he made voy- 
ages between London and Demerara. On 
the passage home of his last voyage, he 
was boarded on the south-west coast of 
England by a French privateer, com- 
manded by the celebrated Capt. Blacke; 
and after making considerable resistance, 
in which he was severely wounded, was 
taken, carried to France, and confined in 
one of the French prisons, where he ulti- 
mately died, Shortly after this event, 
Mrs. Van Dyk quitted London for Deme- 
rara, with her family, to take possession 
of a plantation there, which was, in con- 
sequence of her husband’s death, involved 
in some difficulty. She, however, suc- 
ceeded in her undertaking, resided there 
for some years, married, in 1817, Dr. 
Page, a gentleman of the medical profes- 
sion, and died not long afterwards ; when 
the subject of this notice left the colony 
for Holland, and resided at Westmaas, 
near Rotterdam, about three or four years, 
with a clergyman who was intimately ac- 
quainted with his father and mother, and 
of whom he acquired his knowledge of 
the Latin and French languages. He often 
related anecdotes of ‘‘ the Dominie,” and 
spoke of him with much esteem and affec- 
tion. He returned to London about the 
year 1821, depending for bis support on 
remittances from his brother, who, after 
the death of his mother, occupied the 
plantation in Demerara, which, owing to 
many untoward circumstances, afforded 
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him very precarious and insufficient 
means; and for the three or four last 
years of his life it is presumed he did not 
receive any supplies from this quarter. 
At an early period of his life he evinced a 
stroog and decided predilection for the 
stage—was well acquainted with every 
character that Shakspeare has drawn, and 
almost as well with those of every other 
celebrated dramatist since his time. He 
would indeed have tried the buskin; but 
his own opinion was that his figure was 
not suitable,—as he considered himself to 
be too tall and thin. He commenced 
writing poetry at an early age. Some of 
the small pieces published with his thea- 
trical portraits are among his earliest pro- 
ductions. When urged to attempt some- 
thing of a considerable character,—some- 
thing that might establish his claim to 
poetical fame,—his answer was, that his 
means would not admit of his sitting se- 
riously down te such a pursuit :—he had 
to look abroad daily to earn his daily 
bread. He was engaged during the two 
or three last years of his life in writing 
songs for the publishers of music; but 
did not find it a profitable employment : 
his songs, however, are written with great 
good taste and delicacy ;—certainly very 
far superior to the trash which is too ge- 
nerally dispensed to the public in this way. 
Byron and Moore were his models ; and 
although these great men had never a 
more sincere worshipper, he kept clear of 
plagiarism : he had a way of thinking and 
of expressing his thoughts, quite his own, 
as the poetry in his little work called 
** The Gondola,” published in 1526, by 
Relfe of Cornhill, unquestionably evinces. 
In 1325 he translated, in conjunction with 
Mr. Bowring, Specimens of the Dutch 
poets, in one volume, entitled ‘* Batavian 
Anthology,” for which each obtained a 
very bandsome medal from his Majesty 
the King of Holland, through his ambas- 
sador in London, with a flattering letter, 
acknowledging the receipt of the copies 
which were forwarded by the translators 
to his Majesty. A few months previous 
to his decease, Mr. Van Dyk expressed 
his intention of arranging his MSS. for 
the publication of another volume of 
poems; but, as before observed, it would 
have consisted of short pieces only—prin- 
cipally of the legendary kind, The illness 
which terminated his earthly career, com- 
menced on the 25th of December last. 
Symptoms of consumption were visible in 
the course of two or three weeks from 
that day, and there never seemed to be a 


chance of recovery. He remained at his 
residence at Walworth until about the 
middle of May, when his friends removed 
him at his own request to Brompton, 
where he died on the Sth of June, and 
was buried in Kensington churchyard on 
the 12th. It is considered proper to men- 
tion here, that a notice of his death ap. 
peared a few weeks since in the Morning 
Herald signed B. ; in which his “ wretch- 
edness’’ and his ‘** desolate hearth’’ are 
spoken of. The writer, no doubt, meant 
well, but did not know how the case 
stood as to his private and domestic con- 
cerns, or he could not have uttered these 
Opinions ; for neither in the days of his 
health, nor during his sickness, did Mr, 
Van Dyk suffer from poverty. He never 
was wretched from this cause; and his 
hearth was never desolate. Few persons 
ever possessed more friends, disinterested 
and affectionate. They watched his ill- 
ness with anxious care, and through their 
instrumentality he had the best medical 
assistance: and at last, when all proved 
unavailing, they assembled together to 
see the last sad solemnity duly and suit. 
ably performed. Mr. Van Dyk composed 
his verses apparently with much ease; 
and his habit of writing was so correct, 
that he seldom had to make any altera- 
tions. He was thoroughly master of the 
Latin tongue, and possessed considerable 
knowledge of the French. He had also 
paid so much attention to his own lan- 
guage, that it was scarcely possible for 
him to commit an error in grammatical 
construction or orthography ; and no man 
had a quicker eye for the discovery of the 
one or the otber in the compositions of 
others. He had certainly many rare qua- 
lifications for an author; and it seems 
much to be regretted that he did not use 
his pen more industrionsly. As a compa- 
nion, he was indeed a choice spirit,—‘“ a 
fellow of infinite whim, most excellent 
fancy.’ If his spontaneous witticisms 
could be penned, they would make a large 
show in the annals of wit and pleasantry. 
Alone, the inclination of his mind was 
very romantic, and rather melancholy ;— 
the reverse of his character and disposi- 
tion when excited by company. He was 
singularly quick in catching the precise 
meaning of any one with whom he con- 
versed—a most agreeable endowment ; 
and equally quick in detecting a false- 
hood. His publications are, ‘* The Gon- 
dola;”” ** Songs set to Music ;” and mis- 
cellaneous contributions to several perio- 
dical works.—Lit. Gazette. 
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INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Police of the Metropolis.—The Report 
of the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Police of the Metropolis has just 
been printed. After noticing the extent 
of the population of London and Middle- 
sex, which is estimated at nearly one 
million four hundred thousand, being an 
increase of 19 per cent. since 1811, it ac- 
counts for 19 per cent. of the increase of 
crime by the corresponding increase of 
the population; and amongst the other 
causes, they class the low price of gin, 
aud the high rate of wages, which enable 
some mechanics to do without work for 
several days together. The Committee 
then notice the neglect of children as a 
cause of crime, and particularly the prac- 
tice of gambling amongst them. The 
more frequent holding of sessional trials 
is recommended, for the purpose of 
abridging the period between the appre- 
hension and trial of juvenile offenders ; 
and it is also recommended that, in their 
subsequent punishment, intercourse with 
each other should be prevented.—On the 
subject of restitution of stolen goods, 
bankers’ parcels, &c. the Committee im- 
press upon the Government and the Le- 
gislature the necessity of some effectual 
stup to this increasing evil. With respect 
to the part taken by police officers in 
these negotiations, the Committee say 
that nothing has been proved, except as 
to officers connected with Bow-street and 
the City ; but in these cases they are de- 
clared to have acted from no corrupt mo- 
tive, and frequently to have been satisfied 
for their agency with less than they could 
have gained by the apprehension of the 
guilty parties. —The Committee, however, 
reprobate the practice with great severity, 
and recommend re-consideration and re- 
vision of the law which relates to it.—On 
the subject of warrants in cases of felony, 
and search warrants, the Committee no- 
tice the evils occasioned by requiring the 
warrants to be backed ; a8, whilst this is 
doing, the property may be removed, or 
the culprit escape ; and they recommend 
that “ in future, warrants, whether to ap- 
prehend the person or to search the pre- 
mises, shall be executed in all parts of 
the kingdom, under the authority of the 
magistrate from whom they originally is- 
sue, who alone can and ought to be re- 
sponsible for the legality of the proceed- 
ings.”—The Committee next notice a de- 
fect by which persons who commit for- 
gery sometimes escape ; ‘* for, as the law 
at present stands, although you can show 
the whole of the cheque or bill of ex- 
change to be in the hand-writing of a cer- 
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tain individual, you cannot prosecute for 
the forgery unless you can show where it 
was written, and in nineteen cases out of 
twenty that is impossible.” The flash 
houses resorted to by thieves, gamblers, 
&c. next come under consideration: the 
Committee attribute to their existence 
much of the crime now prevalent.—On 
the measures advisable for the improve- 
ment of the general police, the Com- 
mittee enter at great length into a review 
of the evidence offered on different occa- 
sions, and conclude with a recommenda- 
tion that there should be constituted a 
new police-office, the magistrates of which 
should be relieved from the ordinary du- 
ties which take up the time of the present 
police mayistrates, and should devote 
themselves to the superintendence of the 
officers, patrole, &c. and to the preven- 
tion of crime, 

Plan for supplying Water to London— 
Mr. Martin has recently republished his 
plan with some additional observations, 
in the course of which he says—* Since 
this plan was published, the report of the 
Commissioners appointed to examine the 
state of the Thames water has been print- 
ed, and its utter insalubrity has been suf- 
ficiently proved. Two recent visits to the 
Coln have confirmed the designer in his 
Opinions; he has ascertained the height 
of the fall from the proposed point of the 
Coln to the Paddington reservoir, which 
will be at the rate of a foot and a half to 
every mile, and can therefore be assured 
of a rapidity of current sufficient to pre- 
serve the water in complete purity. The 
fall of the New River is said to be at the 
rate of four or five inches only per mile, 
and its course is consequently so sluggish 
as barely to prevent stagnation. One im- 
portant circumstance, however, the pro- 
poser has omitted to remark upon, name- 
ly, the necessity of tunneling the hill si- 
tuated about a mile and a half north of 
Uxbridge. After this the country would 
admit of nearly a direct line of route, till 
the stream should arrive by the canal near 
Northolt. The whole length of the route 
proposed would not exceed fifteen miles. 
It has been asserted that the Coln could 
not afford a supply of water adequate to 
the demand; this is, however, erroneous. 
A personal inspection of the river during 
a summer of unusual drought, afforded to 
the present proposer evidence of an ample 
supply ; and inquiries from several per- 
sons resident for years upon its banks, 
were equally satisfactory. The stream is 
ample, and the quality is excellent. An 


objection has also been made by a few 
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persons to the proposed improvements in 
the parks; but a slight consideration will 
suflice to prove their propriety. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that a quantity of water 
grcater than that considered to be de- 
manded for immediate consumption should 
be provided ; and it is obvious that the su- 
p: rabundant quantity must have a channel 
whereby to escape. These channels are 
already almost entirely formed by the 
beds of the stagnant waters in the park ; 
which, by the accession of this stream, 
would be at once beautified, cleansed, 
and made wholesome. A proposed bath 
would probably make a return for its cost 
in the small sums raised from bathers; 
and the remaining expense would be 
merely for cutting short channels of com- 
munication between the stagnant waters. 
Such an objection to a plan that would at 
once beautify and render more healthful 
those parks which have been happily 
named the lungs of this great city, must 
therefore surely be abandoned.” 

New Bul. —The Criminal Law Bill, re- 
lating to offences against the person, pro- 
mises in its results to destroy that rancor- 
ous spirit of litigation unfortunately so 
prevalent, and to terminate, by a short 
though equitable process, those petty quar- 
rels that have been the very existence of 
pettifoggers. The 27th clause gives a dis- 
cretionary power to any two justices of 
the peace, to hear, decide, and determine 
on such cases of assault as may not, in 
their opinion, appear of sufficient magni- 
tude to be submitted to the more expen- 
sive and solemn investigation of a jury. 
The punishment which they are empower- 
ed to inflict is by penalty, and the highest 
sum that can be imposed is not to exceed 
5/. together with the costs ; the fine to be 
paid to the overseers of the parish towards 
the county rate, In default of payment, 
they are authorised to commit to impri- 
sonment for any space the offence may 
seem to merit, not exceeding two calendar 
months. But if the justices shall deem the 
offence not to be proved, or to have been 
justified, or so trifling as not.to merit aky 
punishment, and shall accordingly dismiss 
the complaint, they shall forthwith miake 
out a certificate under their hands, stating 
the fuet of such dismissal, and shall deli- 
vec such certificate to the party against 
whom the complaint was preferred. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Kev, W. A. Fitzhugh, M.A, to the Prebend 
of Warminster, alias Luxtield, in Wells Cathedral. 

fhe Kev, W. Polwhele, B.A, to the Vicarage of 
St. Authony in Meneage, Devon. 

The Rev, J. Merewether, M.A. to the Rectory of 
New Radnor. 

The Kev. R. Garvey, M.A. Head Master of Lin- 
coln Grammar School, to the Senior Vicarage in 
Lincoln Cathedral, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
8S. Martin, M.A. 


The Rev. C. Pugh, M.A. to the Vicarage ot Bar. 
ton, near Cambridge, void by the death of the Rey, 
W. Pemberton. 

The Rev, C. Bazely, of Dover, eldest son of the 
= Admiral Bazely, to the Living of South Church, 

SSA. 

The Rev. C. J. Glynn, M.A, to be Chaplain to 
the Duke of Clarence. 

The Rev. J, Carter, B. D. to the Vicarage of St, 
Giles, Oxford, vice Rev. J. Natt, resigned. 

‘The Rev. J. Lingard, B.A. to the Lncumbency of 
St. George's Church, now building at Hulme, near 
Manchester, 

Phe Rev. A. Hanbury, A.B. to the Vicarage of 
Bures St. Mary, Suffolk. 

The Rev. E. Wymer, A. B. to the Rectory of 
Westwick, Norfolk. 

The Rev. T. lalbot, A. M. to the united Recto. 
ries and Patish Churches of Tyvetshall St.Margaret 
with Tyvetshall St. <q Norfolk ; vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev. Robert Walpole, Clerk, 

The Rev. E, Cardwell, B. D. to the Rectory of 
Stoke Bruern, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. W. A. Shirley, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, to the Vicarage of Shirley, Derby. 
shire, vice Rev. W. Shirley, resigned. 

The Rev. E. G. Marsh, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of North Hinksey, to the Vicarage of Sandon, 
Herts. 

APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

The Ear! of Belmore, to be Governor of Jamaica. 

Major-General Lewis Grant, to be Goveruor of 
Trinidad, 

The Earl of Chesterfield, to be one of the Lords 
of the Bedchamber, vice Lord Melbourne, deceased, 

Sir Astley P. Cooper, Bart. to be Serjeant-Sur- 
geon to the King, vice Sir P. Macgregor, Bart. 
deceased, 

B. ©, Brodie, Esq. to be Surgeon to his Majesty, 
in the room of Sir A. Cooper. 

J. Wardrop, Esq. to be Surgeon to his Majesty. 

Married.}—At St. George's, Hanover square, T. 
M. Goodlake, Esq. of Wadley House, Berks, to 
Emilia Marta, daughter of the late, and sister to 
the present Sir Edward Baker, Bart. 

At St. George's, Hanover-squ.G. W. Smith, Esq, 
of Bond-street, to Elizabeth, daughter ot Charles 
Venner, Esq. 

The Rev. James Cooper, M.A. to Hannah, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Hughes, Esq. of Finsbury- 
square, 

Vat St. Ann’s, Soho, T. Clare, Esq. of Verulam. 
place, St. Alban’s,to Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the late George Catton, Esq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Captain H. 
Hope, R.N. and C.B. to Jane Sophia, youngest 
daughter of Admiral Sir H. Sawyer, K.C.B, 

The Right Hon. Earl Annesley, to Priscilla Ce- 
cilia, second daughter of Hugh Moore, Esq. 

At Rogate, Sussex, W. A. Broadhead, Esq. to 
Louisa, second daughter of the Hon. Sir C. Paget, 
RX.C.B. 

At Gosfield, Essex, the Rev. T. Ainger, M.A. of 
Greenwich, to Frances, daughter of the the late W. 
Barnard, Esq. 

Died.}—At New Grove, near Petworth, G. Daysh, 


sq. 

At Stanwell, J. Cantwell, Esq. , 

Oy his passage from the West Indies, J. C. Mills, 
Esq. late President of the Island of Nevis. __ 

The Rev. J. Valentine, of Oadby, Leicestershire. 

At Whitehball-place, Colonel Cuffe, M.P. tor 
Tralee. 

At Bath, the Rev. C. Neave. 

At Derwent Lodge, Keswick, Sir F. T. Mors 
head, Bort. ; 

At Chislehurst, Kent, Elizabeth, the wife of Sir 
H. Jenner. 

B. Bull, Esq. of the Minster Close, Peterborough. 

The Rev, J. Clift, of North Bradley. 

At Priors, Essex, Mrs. Crickett. 

In South Audley Street, the Baroness de Clifford. 

At Strand-on.the Green, Lewis Peacock, Esq: 

Colonel the Hon. Edward Acheson. 

The Rev. W. Haward, of Rendham, Suffolk. 

At Worthing, H. Bisshopp, Esq. of Findon, 
Sussex. : 

The Rev. Dr. Turner, Dean of Norwich. 

At St. Morris Hall, near Rochester, Robert Gum 
ning, Esq. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
— — — — 


BERKSHIRE. 


A meeting of the Newbury Horticultural Society 
was lately held at the Cross Keys, Speenhamland, 
when about thirty gentlemen dined together. The 
dessert was magnificent, exhibiting the productions 
of more favoured climes, brought to a high state of 
perfection in our own climate through the combi- 
nations of art and industry. Some fine specimens 
of fruit were exhibited trom the gardens of the 
Marquess of Aylesbury, the Earl of Caernarvon, 
J. Bebb, Esq. Charles Bacon, Esq. &c. &c. Three 
prizes, each consisting of a piece of plate, were 
awarded for the best-tlavoured melons, The suc- 
cessful candidates were—First prize, Mr. Carton, 
gardener to the Earl of Caernarvon, for his superior 
Red Chinese Melon; second prize also to Mr, 
Carton, for his Green Flesh Melon; third prize, Mr. 
Sparey, of Alsford, for his Green Flesh Melon. 


BUCKINGHAMSILIRE. 

The long pecding cause respecting the repairs of 
Marlow bridge, which was lately decided in the 
Kiog’s Bench, has given rise to much discussion. 
The gist of the case is briefly this:—The bridge 
across the Thames at Great Marlow having fallen 
into a state of decay, so as to make the passage of it 
in a degree dangerous to the public, divers bills of 
indictment had been preterred at different Quarter 
Sessions for Buckinghamshire, in order to compel 
the county to repair that portion of it which lies 
within it; they were, however, as often thrown out 
by the grand jury; and the inhabitants of Marlow 
then thought fit to move the Court of King’s Bench 
for an information, in order to bring to issue the 
question, as to whether the county or themselves 
were bound to repair. This motion came on for 
trial before the Chief-Justice and a Middlesex 
special jury, who, after a few minutes’ consultation, 
returned a verdict tor the crown, thereby deciding 
that it belongs to the county of Buckingham to 
provide and keep up a safe and proper bridge over 
the Thames at Marlow, for the use of the public, so 
far as the same lies within that county ; the county 
of Berks, pari ratione, being liable to keep up so 
much of it as lies within that county, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The celebration of the Commencement at Cam- 
bridge was well attended; H.R. H. the Chancellor 
was present, and the produce, after all expenses 
paid, for the benefit of Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
amounted to only about 500/.! The enormous 
demands of the first-rate vocalists, particularly 
the foreigners (whose importance has been far 
more puffed than it merited), account for the cha- 
ritable overplus being so small. 


CHESHIRE, 

Itis in contemplation to open a ship canal be- 
tween the Mersey at Seacombe and Dawpool, navi- 
gable for vessels of any burden, so as to secure a 
communication with Liverpool at all seasons, and 
under every disadvantage as to weather. Mr. Tel- 
ford and other eminent engineers have recently 
made a survey of the intended line, and are so 
confident of its practicability, that application will 
yee to Parliament in the next session for the 

ct. 

CORNWALL. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of the township 
and parish of Camborne, held lately, petitions to 


both Houses of Parliament were adopted, praying 
that effectual measures may be taken for the )re- 
sent mehorauion of the condition of the negros!aves 
in our Colonies, with a mew to the final abolition of 
slavery. — Similar resolutions were passed at a 
meeting at Truro, 


DEVONSHIRE. 

There is nothing recorded in the annals of Mine: 
ralogy of this kingdom, or of Europe, that wili bes 
any comparison with the extraordiwary exuler ace 
of the curious Chalccdonies recently discovered in 
the Haytor iron mine, Devon. From this sme 
spot there have been collected of this mineral, by 
Shirley Woolmer, Esq. of Exeter, 300 varieties, 
every one of which is entitled to a distinct descrnp 
tion in colour, formation, or singularity; and many 
of them are of exquisite beauty, and delicacy. 

The workmen employed in demolisiiag the old 
bridge at Totness, discovered the (foundation sto 
ol that structure, on which was inscribed the date 
A.D. 1111. 

ln various towns of the West of England, and in 
other parts of the country, meetings have been held 
to petition Parliament to repeal the Act lumting 
the circulation of one-pound notes to the Sth of 
April, 1829. Notwithstanding the late declaration 
ot the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Ministers 
have no intention of proposing the repeal of the 
Act, a hope ts entertained, that by pointing out the 
inconveniences which must be suffered if the pro- 
vincial one-pound notes are withdrawn trom circu- 
lation, the Legislature may be induced to reconsider 
the subject. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

At the thirteenth annual meeting, held at the 
county hall in Dorchester, August 6th, for the 
purpose of extending the benefits arising from the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Rev, the Archdeacon in the chair, it will be grati- 
fying to every friend of the institution to find that, 
trom the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 450 Bibles, 2121 Prayer Books, 597 
Testaments, 170 Psalters, 6301 religious books and 
tracts, have been distributed within the last year. 
And that, from the year 1815, have been distributed 
amongst the inferior classes of the county of Dor- 
set, no less than 5092 Bibles, 20,733 Prayer Books, 
5352 Testaments, 1657 Psalters, 42,257 religious 
books and tracts, all of which were obtained from 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


; GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The Gloucestershire and Bristol Railway Com- 
pany lately met, when, after reading the Report of 
the Committee of Subscribers, by whose exertions 
the Act of Parliament was solicited and obtained, 
and voting thanks to Sir Berkeley Wai. Guise, the 
chairman, Lord De Clifford, and others, to whose 
kindness the company considered themselves 
largely indebted, the following gentlemen were 
appointed the committee of management, viz. Wm, 
Fripp, jun. James George, Charles Payne, Edw. 
Francis Colston, Robert Bright, Henry Bush, 
Richard Ricketts, John Winwood, George Jones, 
Johu Harford, James Ezekie! Nask, Alfred George 
Nicholas Koch, John Hare, jun. and Joseph Storrs 
Fry, Esqrs. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
The first annual meeting of the Southampton 
Irish Union Society was held lately at the Long 
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Hooms, Sir Matthew Biakiston, Bart. in the chair. 
The Kev, Dr. Wilson having opened the busivess 
of the day in @ neat and appropriate speech, was 
followed by the Rev. 8. Adkins, when the Rev. Dr. 
Singer, of Dublin, gave a most interesung detail of 
the progress of the different societies in Ireland, 
comboed under the above designation: they ore 
the Loudon Hibernian Society, the Scripture Kead- 
ers Society, the Sunday School Society, the [rish 
Society, and the Keligious Tract and Book So- 
ciety. 

‘The General Annual Meeting of the Hampshire 
Agricultural Society, for the extibition of stock, &c. 
was held last mouth. Most of the stock exhibited 
was of « very superior quality, and more numerous 
than on any recent similar occasion, with the ex- 
ception of sheep. 

KENT. 

Eltham Palace, which has been long used for the 
ordinary purposes of husbandry, is to be repaired, 
Its stately ball has been employed as a barn, and 
often visited by the curious, This palace is supposed 
to have been built prior to 1°70. For several centu- 
ries it was «a favourite retreat of the English mo- 
narchs. Hearylll, kept his Christmas here in a 
sumptuous style, wecompanied by his Queen and 
all the great men of the realm. In the next reign, 
Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, obtained pos- 
session of it, and left it to the crown. The Queen 
of Fdward ILL. was here delivered of a son, who 
had the name of John of Eltham, from the place of 
his birth. Henry VILL. gave a grand feast here at 
Whitsuntide 1515, when he created Sir Rdmund 
Stanley Haron Monteagle, for his services at Flod- 
den Field, Queen Elizabeth, who was born at 
Greenwicn, was frequently carried thence tu El- 
tham, when an infant, for the benefit of the air, and 
this place she visited in 1550; but on the rise of 
Greenwich, the palace was deserted. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The directors of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, ata late meeting, G. W. Wood, Esq. in the 
chair, passed a resolution expressive of Chanks to 
Mr. tuskisson “tor the judicious and valuable ser- 
vices which, whilst a Minister of the Crown, he has 
rendered to the commerce of the country; services 
which have had for their object the permanent 
prosperity of the state, and which it is the sincere 
and deliberate opinion of this board, will, in their 
geveral character and consequences, materially pro- 
mote the true and lasting wellare of all classes of 
his Majesty's subjects.” This was communicated, 
in a complimentary letter,by Mr. Wood ; and Mr, 
H. replied, declaring himself much gratified “ by 50 
distinguished a mark of approbation.” 

The foundation stone of the magnificent New 
Custom House, at Liverpool, was lately laid by the 
Mayor of thattown,. The ceremony was commenced 
by « very splendid procession. The Mayor gave a 
sumptuous banquet to commemorate the occasion ; 
and the day was concluded by a grand display of 
fireworks. 

At a« late meeting of the Liverpool Common 
Council, a communication was made by the Mayor, 
which he had received officially, Uhat it was the in- 
tention of certain landed proprietors in the hun- 
dred of Wirral, to apply, in the next session of Par- 
liament, for authority to coustructa ship-canal from 
the Dee opposite Hilbre Island, to join the wet 
docks in Wallasey Pool, The Council requested a 
copy of the plans and engineers’ reports, for their 
information, and voted that this intelligence should 
be communicated to the Dock Committee, It was 
resolved, also, to refer this subject as it might be 
necessary hereafter, W a committee of the whole 
Council. 


LINCOLNSHIRE, 

In widening the road on St. Peter's hill ia Stam. 
ford, a space of eight or ten feet of the green on 
which St. Peter's church formerly stood has been 
cut away, and at this ume some skeletons are ex. 
posed ot persons who have lain in that burial ground 
for probably many hundred years. One of them is 
a tull-sized skeletoa, aod is exposed longitudinally 
to the view of passengers, the sku!l, the vertebys 
and the lower bones of the human fornn being plain. 
ly discernible, though the soil presses closely upon 
them. The rectory of St. Peter’s was united to 
that of All Saints in 15853, by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament; the church was then taken down, and 
the burial ground wo longer used. Harrod, ia his 
history of the town, says, “ It is evident from 
Domesday-book that St. Peter's parish was not in 
Lincolnshire ; and as Rutland was not made a coun. 
ty till the reign of Henry Til. but what is now 
Rutland belonged part to Northamptonshire and 
part to Nottinghamshire, it must have been in one 
of those shires, but most likely in Nottinghamshire, 
since great part of Rutland, and particularly Ha. 
milton church soke, to which St. Peter’s church be. 
longed, was part of Nottinghamshire.’’ 


MON MOUTHSHIRE. 


The Trustees of the Bigswear and Abbey Tintern 
Turnpike Trust, met lately at the Beaufort Arms, 
Monmouth, after inspecting the new line of road 
which they have now opened for the use of the 
public. This road, opening a communication be 
iween Monmouth and Chepstow, cannot be exceed 
ed for beauty of scenery—passing by Tintern Abbey, 
along the well wooded banks of the Wye, over 
which river, nearly opposite Bigswear House, is au 
iron bridge of a hundred and sixty feet span. ‘This 
line is so level, that it may be travelled in half te 
time of the old road. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Ata general meeting of the Botanical and Hor- 
ticultural Society of Newcastle, held at the Queen's 
Head Inn, Newcastle, the following prices were 
awarded:—For the best dish of strawberries, of 
sorts, named, the silver medal, to Mr. James Feo. 
wick, gardener to John Anderson, Esq. Jesmond 
House. For the best dish of cherries, of sorts, the 
silver medal,to Mr, John Ward, gardener to Chas. 
John Clavering, Esq. Axwell Park. For the best 
three double scarlet Brompton stocks, the silver u- 
dal, to Lieut. West, R. N., Jesmond. For the 
twelve best ten weck and twelve Russian stocks,of 
sorts, the silver medal ; and for the best bouquet of 
annual flowers, the silver medal, to Mr. Henry 
Newton, Newcastle. For the best double balsam, 
the silver medal, to Mr. Joseph Clarke, gardener 
to Mrs. Bewicke, Close House. For the best six 
ranunculuses, of sorts, the silver medal; aud tor the 
best twelve double roses, of sorts, named, the silver 
medal, to Mr. John M'‘Queen, gardener, Scots 
House. For the, best six double pinks, of sorts, 
named, the silver medal, to Mr. Matthew Bates, 
Kenton. For the best bouquet of hardy pereanial 
flowers, the silver medal, to Mr, Falla, Gateshead. 
For « most splendid bouquet of flowers, of different 
sorts, exhibited by Mr. T. Cook, gardener to Miss 
Simpson, of Bradley Hall, the judges voted him the 
silver medal. 


NORFOLK. 

After a suspension of two years, the Society of 
Artists, established in Norwich since 1805, have 
opened their twenty-second exhibition under the 
above title, in their New Gallery, Exchange-street. 
‘The members celebrated the opening of the galicry 
by a dinner, served up in the room, a party oe 
about thirty sat down, Mr. J. B. Crome, President 
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of the Society, at the head of the table, and Mr. 
Stark, the Vice President, at the lower end; sur- 
rounded by the productions of each other's labours 
aod ingenuity ; the meeting was a meeting of good 
fellowship and social enjoyment. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


At the recent annual festival of the Oxford 
Branch of the Associated Brethren Benefit Society, 
the chairman announced thatit bad been establish- 
ed twenty-six years; that the contributors exceed 
3300; that full two hundred persons are sup- 
ported weekly from its tyods; and that it had, 
since its commencement, expended pot less than 
170,0001. for benevolent purposes among its mem- 
bers! 


RUTLANDSHIRE. 

A project is on foot for extending the Melton and 
Oakham Canal to Stamford, by following the course 
of the river Chater, which, at its nearest approxi- 
mation, would not exceed three miles from U pping- 
ham. We tear, however, that the greatest impedi- 
ment will be found in raising a sum sufficient for 
so expensive an undertaking, the estimate for 
which is 144.5192. 5s. 1d. inclusive of the expense of 
reservoirs at Brooke. The length of the proposed 
extention would be 15 miles 1320 yards, and the 
fall @82 feet six inches. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

“The Taunton Courier” says, thatin Somerset, 
the number of persons living, to each family, ts 
vearly five, the actual proportion being fifty-eight 
to every twelve families. 

Forevery twenty-one males, there are twenty- 
three females. 

Nearly one-seventh of the whole population is 
under five years of age. Half the population is 
under the age of twenty-one years. One person in 
thirty-one lives to be upwards of seventy years of 
age. Only four persons out of 6188 attain upwards 
of ninety years. Women, after fifteen years of age, 
live longer than men. More girls die under fifteen 
than boys, The average annual number of deaths for 
ten years is 5661, so that one in fifty-five dies yearly ; 
it would therefore take fifty-five years to bury a 
uumber equal to the present population of the coun- 
ty of Somerset. There are twenty-eight females 
die for every twenty-seven males, 

The annual average number of births for ten 
years is 9580; so that for every fifty-six that die, 
there are ninety-five born. 

The births are io the proportion of neatly forty- 
nine males to forty-seven females; so that although 
there are more males born than females, yet there 
are, at any given period, more females living than 
males. The annual average number of marriages 
for ten years is 2435, making an average of four 
births to each marriage. Io 1821, there was only 
one person (a female) living in the county of Somer- 
set, who had attained the age of 100 years. The num- 
ber of inbabitants to a square mile in the county of 
Somerset is 216; whilst in Cornwall it is 194; in 
Devon 170; and in Dorset 144. Somersetshire 
is therefore more numerously peopled than the 
ouber three western counties. 


SUFFOLK. 


A silver Roman coin of the Emperor Carausius, 
of great rarity, was recently found ina state of high 
preservation in the neighbourhood of Debenham, 
It bears on one side the effigies of the Emperor 
crowned with laurel, circumscribed “ Imp: Carau- 
sius P: F: A.” On the reverse, the Emperor ex- 
tending his right hand towards a female figure 
(Britannia) both holding a standard, circumscribed 
“Expectate Veni.” Carausius reigned in Britain 
anno 2+, The coin is now in the collection of a 


gentleman at Woodbridge. Some few weeks since 
@ labourer, employed in removing soil and rubbish 
which had been thrown out of the deep well dis- 
covered about two years ago on the top of Mount 
Surrey Mousehold, near Northampton, found a Ro- 
man coin, which proves to be a large brass of Jvlia. 
Domna. (Pia. Felix, Aug.) wife of the Emperor 
Septimus Severus, who died at York, A.D. Feb, 4, 
211. A small brass of the Third Gordian (Imp. 
Caes. M. Ant. Gordianvs. Pivs. Avg. proclaimed 
Emperor of Rome by the Pretorians, Feb. 15, 237) 
was lately taken out of the foundation wall of an 
old building in the parish.of St. Margaret, Ipswich, 
The reverse of this coin has the figure of the Em- 
peror standing, with spear and shield, aod the le 
gend Virtvs. Avg. S.C. 


SUSSEX. 

Mr. Fullager lately delivered a second lecture on 
the Circulation of the Blood, to the members of 
whe Mechanics’ Institution, in the Council Chamber, 
Chichester, There were not so many present as 
upon some former occasions, ‘The lecture was 
exceedingly interesting, aod the value of it was 
much enhanced by the very clear and familiar man - 
ver in which it was delivered. Mr. Fullager reca- 
pitulated the leading features of his former lecture, 
and entered more fullyinto the subject. He threw 
out an opinion that bleeding was too much resorted 
to by modern practitioners; he might be wrong, 
he said, but he wished to provoke the discussion in 
order to ascertain truth. He dwelt atsome length 
upon the advaotages of such a society for this pur- 
pose, and referred more particularly to the facility 
with which the opinions of the members may be 
collected through the medium of the box, which 
was open in the society for the reception of papers 
of a scientific or literary nature. Any additional 
information relative to lectures, &c. might be ob- 
tained through the same channel. He concluded 
with some very appropriate remarks in reference 
to Mr. Barton’s lecture on political economy, and 
to gratuitous lectures in general, by showing that 
the society should at all times be grateful for their 
endeavours to do good, even should they sometimes 
differ from them in opinion. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

The committee of the Birmingham Society of Arts 
have opened their exhibition of paintings, to which 
the neighbouring nobility have contributed the loan 
ol many of their chefs-d’@uvre. We see the names 
of Claude Lorraine, Leonardo da Vinci, Salvator 
Rosa, Sneyders, Cuyp, &c. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The Act of Parliament for disfranchising Cran. 
bourne Chase received the royal assent the 22d of 
May last, aud Lord Rivers’s franchise thereon is to 
expire on the 10th of October, 1830. In the mean 
time, the gradual destruction or removal of the deer 
will take place, and it commenced a few wecks ago, 
by the chase-keepers shooting the fawns recently 
fallen, many of which have been brought for sale to 
the neighbouring towns in Dorset, Wilts, Hants, 
&c. and disposed of at the low prices of five or six 
shillings, or thereabouts, per fawn, the weight of 
which has been from twelve to fifteen pounds or 
more each, inclusive of the skin, Dy this early 
killing of the fawns, their dams will become dry, 


and will fatten for disposal in the ensuing autumn; , 


and in the mean time the older bucks will be in 
season until next September, when their rutting 


time will commence. The best of the fawns, no. 


doubt, are dispersed to greater distances, and sold 
at higher prices accordingly—The deer in the 
chase having been suffered to increase much in late 
years, and the winters geuerally favourable, they 


are probably more than twelve thousand in number, 


of which the fawns in the present season Can scarce- 
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y be estimated at so little as two thousand ; so 
that they must necessarily be disposed of at a low 
price if killed. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Booth lately delivered a course of lectures 
oo Experimental Chemistry, before the members of 
the York [natitute, at their room, in St. Saviourgate, 
The positions advanced were illustrated by experi- 
ments neatly performed with an useful and select 
apparatus. He succeeded in divesting his subject 
of technicalities, and presenting it in a clear and 
simple form to his auditory. 

Mr. Walker, a very clever artist of Nottingham, 
is the painter of a series of pictures called the 
* Montgomery Gallery,” designed to illustrate one 
of the finest productions of the Bard of “ Classic 
Shetheld.” He has depicted the landscape scenery 
of “ The World before the Flood” in a manner 
highly creditable to his talents. ‘There is no artist 
who could paint ten such subjects as Mr, Walker 
has chosen, without introducing into them some 
passages that might be objected to as fauits. Yer 
these pictures evince a great deal of masterly talent, 
cousiderable imagination, and freedom of touch in 
penciling. The third picture, ** The Patriarch’s 
Glen,” is a beautiful and rich production; well 
imagined and finely coloured. The Earthquake 
scene is distinguished by bold and vigorous con- 
ception, and the colouring, with one or two slight 
exceptions, well adapted to the subject. 

At a meeting held at Leeds, a petition was voted 
to the legislature against the New Church Bill 
passing into a law, and in eighteen hours it was 
signed by no less than nineteen thousand seven 
hundred aud twelve persons, and sent off to town, 
the chairman of the meeting carrying it himself. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of New Malton was 
lately held in the Town Hall of that place, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the propriety 
of forming a Humane Society, and for procuring 
some additional apparatus for the recovery of per- 
sons in danger from suspended animation. William 
Allen, Esq. was called to the chair, and several va- 
luable resolutions were passed in favour of the 
measure. 

Two very splendid presents have been made to 
the Hull institution, The tirst—consisting of up- 
wards of sixteen hundred species of seeds, princi- 
pally of hardy herbaceous plants, nearly all of which 
are unknown to the garden, and many of very in- 
teresting genera—was transmitted to the curator, 
by Mr. Hunneman of London, a gentleman well 
known in the botanical world as an intermediate 
agent between the cultivators in this country and 
those on the Continent, and who of course has un- 
bounded means of obtaining every variety of plant 
worth the attention of the promoters of botanical 
science, 


WALES. 


A monument erected at Carmarthen, to the me- 
mory of General Sir Thomas Picton, was opened to 
public view last month. The structure is of black 
marble. Inits gevera. design, particularly the shaft 
and entablature, it resembles Trajan’s Pillar at 
Rome. 

This island is one of the bealthiest parts of the 
world; and, of all the counties in Great Britain, 
Glamorgan, it is suid, exhibits the smallest average 
number of deaths—one in seveoty-two per annum. 

A letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the adminis- 
tration of justice in Wales, has been published by 
Earl Cawdor, in which he displays the inconveni- 
eucies of the local Courts of the Principality ina 
striking light. Eight Judges of the Great Sessions in 
Wales are maintained to do the judicial business of 
Wales, or rather a small part of it, both as to the 


Yorkshire— Wales—Scotland— Ireland. 
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number and value of the causes; for the most im. 
portant Common Law causes are carried to the next 
English county, and those in Equity to the Court 
of Chancery ; while the myriads of petty suits, in 
which the ancient Britons dé light, fatten the attor- 
neys of the County Courts, where the under-sheriffs 
preside. The Courts of Great Session are, as a few 
of our readers may know, Courts of Equity as well 
as law. 

Eerl Cawdor’s remedy is to divide the Oxford 
Circuit, making of it and Wales two new ones. He 
would propose to take Lancaster from the Northern 
Circuit, which is now too large, and add Oxford to 
the Midland. The two new Circuits would then 
stand thus; 


1. Lancashire : 2. Gloucestershire 
Cheshire 4 Hereford 
Shropshire > Worcester 
Staffordshire : Monmouth 
North Wales. : South Wales. 


It must be admitted the present system of Welsh 
judicature is as bad as can be; yet there would be 
advantages iv a local Equity jurisdiction, if it were 
rationally managed. It must also be some saving 
of expense that Fines and Recoveries may be levied 
and suffered in the Courts of Great Session ; though, 
as these assurances are supposed to be under sen- 
tence of death, they may be put out of account iu 
any projects for the tuture, 


SCOTLAND. 

A meeting of the Shipowners’ Society at Leith 
took place lately, when a report from the Commit- 
tee appointed to investigate into the right of the 
Town Council of Edinburgh to raise the dock du- 
ties, was read, in which their opinion was givens 
that the powers granted under the first Dock Act, 
to raise these duties one-third more in certaia 
events, were now abrogated by the subsequent 
Statutes; but that to enable the Shipowners to adopt 
some general measure tor their defence, counsel 
should be consulted thereon ; and the committee 
was continued for that purpose. The committee 
were of opinion that the proposed rise in the ton- 
nage duties and shore dues was a question more 
immediately affecting the mercantile interests and 
consignees of goods in Edinburgh and Leith, who 
should be put on their guard as to the burdens they 
are likely to be subjected to under those branches 
of port charges at Leith. 


IRELAND. 

A Roscommon Jury, last week, not being able to 
agree upon a verdict, in the case of the murder of 
Captain Cox, were placed in two cars by order of 
the judge, and conveyed to Carrick-on-Shanvon, 
being the “ verge of the county,” and there dis- 
charged—the distance nineteen Irish miles, accom- 
plished in delightful drizzly weather, and his lord- 
ship (Baron Smith) heading the procession in his 
carriage, escorted by a party of the 12th dragoons. 
Such customs are a great disgrace to our jurispru- 
dence, and should no longer be permitted. If 
twelve “ honest men and true” cannot agree in a 
verdict, or a majority of them, the prisoner should 
be tried before a second, or acquitted. 

The Catholic Association met lately in Dublin ; 
Mr. O'Connell was present, and addressed the meet- 
ing at considerable length. He alluded strongly to 
the tranquil state of Ireland, as falsifying the re- 
ports which had appeared in the English papers, 
and defied the Government to pass any Act of Par- 
liament which could effectually put down the Ca- 
tholic Association, A Mr. Roberts, who described 
himselt as the son of a member of Parliament, and 
a nephew to one of the ministers, addressed the 
mecting in opposition to Mr. O'Connell. Notwiti- 


standing what he said, he was heard with great pa- 
tience, and was replied to by Mr. Lawless. 
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PRICE OF 


Bank Stock was on the 25th ult. 213 half, 214 
half—Three per Cent. Reduced, 88 quarter—Three 
per Cent. Consols, 87 quarter, halt—Three and half 
per Cent. Reduced, 96 threc-eigliths, half—New 
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STOCKS. 
Four per Cent. 1822, 101 three quarters, 102—Long 
Annuities, 20 sixteenthIndia Bonds, 108, 08 pm. 


—Exchequer Bills, 72,73 pm. —Consols for Ac- 
count, 87 quarter, five-eighths, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The most remarkable feature in the commercial 
occurrences of the last month has been a sudden 
and general advance in the value of Colonial pro- 
duce. This was the necessary consequence of the 
rise in the Corn market, Colonial articles being 
liable to be prospectively affected by that circum. 
stance, as they might be called tor in lieu of remit. 
tances for the grain imported. The Corp question 
has been more or less agitated every day among 
the merchants on ’Change, and the speculators in 
Mark-lane ; and although much increase in the 
activity of trade was sometimes augured from the 
state of that question, expectations have not been 
fulfilled in their fullestextent, and few operations 
of any importance have occurred. The Order in 
Council, which has been expected to be issued, for 
the release of corn in bond at a very low duty, not 
having appeared, it is evident that Ministers have 
not been so much impressed by the appearances of 
an impending scarcity, as was generally believed 
some days back in the City. On the whole, the 
apprehensions of a deficiency in the home crops 
having gradually subsided, the subject now attracts 
much less attention than it did a short time back. 
In the Continental corn markets, such, however, 
have been the expectations of a scarcity in England 
this year, that, owing more to this circumstance 
than to the state of the weather, which, fiom all 
accounts, has been generally unfavourable there 
also, the price of corn has advanced a good deal. 
The latest accounts from Dantzic speak of consi- 
derable speculations there entered into, under the 
prevalent idea that the English ports must soon be 
opened to corn of foreign growth. 

The transactions in the funds have presented less 
variety than usual during the last month. The 
price of Consols has neither fallen under eighty-six 
half, nor risen, in any one instance, above the quo- 
tation of eighty-seven seven-eighths. On the first 
day of August, Consols experienced a fall of three 
quarters per cent.; but after the conflict of ru. 
mours, which had been the cause, subsided, they 
rose again, and finally closed at eighty-seven. Por- 
tuguese Bonds were much depressed, and closed at 
fifty-three half. The weather on the 2d was such as 
to bring the usual forebodings of an unpromising 
harvest, so that Consols opened heavily at eighty- 
six five-eighths; but a large and unexpected pur- 
chase of stock, amounting to 430,000/. having sooa 
after been made for the Court of Chancery, the 
aspect of the market speedily altered. This pur- 
chase was partly made at eighty-six three quarters, 
and partly between that price and eighty-seven 
three-eighths; the Stock to be completely supplied 
by the 4th of the month, it being the nearest open 
transfer day atthe Bank, So large a purchase for 
the Court of Chancery had not occurred for some 
time. Several brokers, anticipating from it a rise 
in the funds, bought up to a considerable amount; 
but, contrary to expectation, the market did not 
remain firm, and Consols fell back to eighty-sevea 
one eighth, finally closing at eighty-seven, sellers. 
In the Foreign Securities, nothing was done, and 
prices remained stationary. The 4th being the day 
when the broker of the Court of Chancery was to 
be supplied with the amount of his purchases, no 
difficulty was experienced in putting him in posses- 


sion of the Stock, From this it was judged that 
Stock was abundant, and the market consequently 
became rather flat. There was a rise on that day 
in wheat, of about 2s. per quarter; but it could not 
be maintained for large purchases, and many of the 
Quakers, who attempted speculations in the article 
at the increased valué, subsequently refused, it 
was said, to tulfil their contracts. The Corn Market 
however, had an abundant supply, and some excel. 
lent samples of this year’s produce were exhibited, 
Consols were affected by the state of that market, 
as much as by the completion of the Chancery 
agreement; and they closed at cighty-six seven- 
eightis, sellers. 

The Commissioners laid out on the 7th only 
10,0002, instead of 23,0002. and it was thought they 
would continue doing so until the close of the 
quarter, ‘Thisis the degree of reduction their daily 
purchase for the Sinking Fund is to undergo, con. 
formably to the Act by which the redemption of the 
debt is limited to 3,000,000/. annually. No effect, 
however, was produced at the Stock Exchange by 
this reduction; there was indeed a rising in Con- 
sols, but so trifling as hardly to be worth notice. 
They closed at eighty-seven seven.eighths, buyers. 
In consequence of an advance in the price of wheat, 
the jobbers at the Stock Exchange made themselves 
rather busy on the Ilth, Consols were done at 
eighty-seven five-eighths, and left off at eighty-seven 
half, sellers. The same cause produced the same 
effect on the 15th; after a good deal of trifling fiuc- 
tuation, Consols closed at eighty-seven, On that 
day a great alarm was excited at the Foreign Stock 
Exchange, by a rumour that the Rio Janeiro Bank 
had suspended its payments. This report, which 
rested on a letter received from Brazil by an arrival 
at Guernsey, finally proved to be founded on the 
mere fact that a clerk of the bank of Rio had abs- 
conded, owing about 15,0002. On reflection, it oc. 
curred to many that no such occurrence as a stoppage 
of payment in that bank was at all likely to have 
taken place, it being a notorious fact that neither 
gold nor silver had been issued in payments by that 
bank for the last three years. Brazilian Stock, 
therefore, which on the spreading of the rumour 
immediately fell from sixty-two half to fifty-nine 
three-quarters, subsequently rallied, and left off at 
sixty three-quarters. 

Although nothing occurred on the Ast in the 
Consol market worth recording, in the Foreign Stock 
Exchange much activity prevailed, there being a 
great demand for Danish aud Russian Stock ; in con- 
sequence of which the former rose to sixty-two 
three-eighths, and the latter to ninety-five half. 
The demand in these foreign securities was again 
evinced on the 22d, but the Danish did not exceed 
the former price, whereas the Russian Stocks rose to 
ninety-six half. A purchase to the amount of 
60,0002. was made that day in Congols for the Court 
of Chancery, and this gave a sudden impulse to the 
market. Other extensive purchases for the Account 
were made by speculators for arise, but the price 
did not reach higher than eighty-seven five-eighths, 
andclosed at cighty-seven three-eighths. The Con. 
sol market was very buoyant on the 26th, owing to 
the state of the Account ending on the @th. The 
speculators fora fall have experienced disappoint- 
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ment, so that the Continuation ull October has di- 
minished one-sixteeuth per cent, The opening price 
was cighty.seven five-cighths ; there beimg, how- 
ever, a few sales in the course of the day, Consols 
declined, and finally closed at eighty-seven three- 
eighths. 

The heavy Stocks on the English market have, 
upon the whole, been more on the advance than 
otherwise in the course of the mouth, though hard. 
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jy any thing was done ia them ; the Four per Cents, 
of 1826 have reached 105 quarter, and the Three and 
Half per Cents. ninety-six half, in which prices they 
now seem stationary. Exchequer Bills remain at 
seventy-four, and India Bonds at ninety mue toa 
hundred, premium, Mexicans have been in no re. 
quest, and maintain the quotations of our last re. 
port. In the other foreign securities, little has been 
done, and prices are Dominally the same. 


BANKRUPTIS, 


FROM JULY 22, To AUGUST 22, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


Jaly 2. B. SMITH, Bristol, tailor. J. SMITH, 
of the Diorama, Regent’ s Park, Middlesex, and of Paris, 
rinter. J. WOOD, Manchester, merchance. BE. 

CLE RSHAW, Milnrow within Butterworth, Lancashire, 
flannel manufecturer. J. FLOOD, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
surgeon. 

July 25. R. EDGAR, Hart-street, Crutched Friars, 
and of the Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing- lane, Lon- 
don, wine merchant J. BRIGGS, Tiotern Abbey, 
Monmouthshire, iron master. Be CLARK, Calthwaite, 
Cumberland, cattle dealer. S. ADAMSON aad G. 
FARNSHAW, Tharlston, Yorkshire, corn millers. J. 
‘THOMPSON, New York, America, merchant. R. 
¢ LEWORTH, Westleigh, Lancashire, cotton spinner. 

. BARLOW, *Gainsburgh, Lincolnshire, grocer. We 
BRAY THWAITE, Kegworth, Leicestershire, wine mer- 
chant. B. JONES, Great Bridge, Staffordshire, cord- 
wainer. PP « ARKINSON, Leath Lincolnshire, grocer. 
S. INNS, Towcester, Northamptonshire, ironmonger. 

July *3 C. R. POWNALL, New North Road, Kentish 
Town, Middlesex, and Lothbury, London, broker. J. 
BAC ON, No. w Commercial-road, Lambeth, carpenter. 

NEV iNs, ustin-friars, London, broker. Be. Meo 
HENRY, Basinghall-street, London, jeweller. R.NAY- 
LOR, Liggate, Yorkshire, cotton spinner, J.WITH- 
NALL, and T. S. LIVINGSTON, Salford, Lancashire, 
machine makers. J. SURTEES, Wortley, Yorkshire, 

rocer. S. SIDWELL, Bath, spirit merchant. .F. 

ILKINSON, Donington, L incolnshire, grocer. 

August 1. $'SMI TH, Northleach, Gloucestershire, vic- 
tualler. c c UNNINGHAM, Bryanstone- street, Port- 
man-square, Middlesex, money scrivener. J.SALMON, 
ge Bottom, Stoke-lane, Somersetshire, victualler. 

. MOORE, Macclesfield, Cheshire, a manufacturer. 
J MORRIS, Bristol, tobacconist. H. BROWN, No. 9, 
Ol4 London-street, London, malt factor. 


August 5. G. JE NNS. James-street. Oxford-street, 
coach ironmonger. . WHITE, Sheffield, table knife 
manufacturer. 


w. ASTON. of Toll End, and of Cose- 
ley lronworks, Staffordshire, iron and coal master. J. 
HOPRINSON. Loughborough, Leicestershire, liquor mer- 
ebant. A. NEILSON, Ashford, Kent, draper. T. H. 
POTTER and W. GARDNER, Mane hester, engravers to 
calico printers. 

August 8 D. FOWLER, late of No.1, Euston-square, 


St. Pancras, and of Camberwell, Surrey, builder. G. 
FORD, No. 9» Wells-street, Oxford- street, Middlesex, 
jeweller. COX, St. Martin’s-lave, oa tailor. 
T. WHITE, — J9 J hotel keeper. HOR- 
ROCKS and R. MARTIN, Ardwick, 9 dyero. 
J. B. JAQUES. Bristol, biseuit baker. 

Augustiz. T.COL LINS, late of the Tiger public-house, 
Sg pony New North- road, Hoxton, victualler, 
R. ABRAHAM, New Bond-street, Middlesex, picture 
dealer. E. BEAMAN, Winnington, Cheshire, salt ma- 
nufacturer. Ss. CLARKE, Barlborough, Derbyshire, 
grocer. 

* 15. J. ORCHARD, No. 6, Wilmington-square, 
-fields, Middlesex, money scrivener. - HARRIS, 
.12, Gracechurch-street, London, auctioneer. 

PERKYMAN, Windsor, Berks, stationer. dD. VANS, 
Mincing-lane, London, broker. RK. CAYME, Yeovil, 
Somersetshire, sacking manufacturer. S. STREETS, 
Liverpool, tailor. 

Augusti9. W.S, BOWEN, St. Alban’s, Herts, surgeon. 
R. FOX, 22 Lincolnshire, grocer. FE. CLIVE- 
LY, Horsh am, Sussex, woollendraper. J.T.P.ADAMS, 
Rottingdean and Brighthelmstone, wine merchant H. 


8S. LEACH, Wimbledon, aE baker. R. BATL EY, 
Norwich, merchant. . MANWARING, otherwise W. 
MAINWARING, 7. surgeon, W. JAY, 


Cheltenham, architect. 

August 22. J. WEBB, Little Warner-street, Clerken- 
well, cheesemonger. D. J. HUMBERT, Foley-street, 
coal merchant. P. CROFTON, Cromer-street, upbol- 
sterer. J.O. WALDENER, Air-etreet, P recadilly, vie- 
tualler. R. LILLEY, Mile End Road, victualler. KB. 
SMITH, Birmingham, steel toy maker. J.QUICK and 
F. J. CHOW NE, Stonehouse, Devon, millers. Cc. 
TUCK, Great Yarmouth, shipwright. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


P. TAYLOR, merchant, Dandee. J. BUCHANAN, 
merchants Greenock. D. TAYLOR, merchant, ¢ Glas- 


gow. - GARDNER, merchant and draper, Linlith- 
7 F HALL, merchant, Windsor-street, Edinburgh. 
MACKAY and CO. silk mercers, Edinburgh. G. 


MAC KLE, builder, St. Patrick-square, Edinburgh. 


METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from July 1 to July 30, 18¢8. 





Lat. 51. 37. 32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 

















828 Thermometer. Barometer. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
1828, From To From To 1828, From To From To 
July 1 49 «74 29,87 29,84 || July 17 5S. 74 29,66 Stat. 
2 60 78 29,82 29,84 18 55 7, 29,58 29,55 
3 60 83 29,83 29,82 19 55 70 29,48 29,49 
4 63 73 29,76 29,83 | 20 47 64 29,44 29,24 
5 62 76 29,84 29,85 | 21 51 67 29,41 29,50 
6 50072 29,80 29,81 | 22 48 66 29,44 29,57 
7 50078 29,85 29,75 | 23 53.70 29,57 29,63 
8 4 78 29,70 29,40 | 24 68 64 29,61 29,58 
4 63 29,52 2953 | 25 56 68 29,51 29,54 
10 52 70 29,61 29,81 || 26 2 «66 26,68 29,64 
il 55070 29,36 Stat. | 27 4996 29,72 29,81 
12 57 3509 29,52 29,48 | 28 54 66 29,90 29,94 
18 5060 29,39 29,43 | 29 4 COG 29,86 29,94 
14 48 5 29,46 20.45 | 30 46 682 20,95 29,86 
15 0 70 29,44 29,49 31 44 68 29,89 29,98 

16 6 7 29,68 29,72 | 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
OCTOBER 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tne defection of Mr. Dawson from the 
Orange faction in Ireland, has created 
there a most extraordinary sensation, The 
Ascendency party is furious, and their rage 
has exploded in the coarsest abuse of 
their recent partizan, and in the formation 
of what they call ** Brunswick Clubs,” de- 
signed to embarrass Government in the 
wise and conciliatory measures it is pur- 
suing, and to keep alive as long as possi- 
ble those feuds which have distracted that 
unhappy country, but by which they have 
themselves profited to no trifling extent. 
The President of the Orange Brunswick- 
ers in Ireland is the Earl of Longford ; 
and there are thirty nobles who lead the 
ceremonies, with a committee of manage- 
ment of forty-five persons, whose names 
are pretty obscure this side of the chan- 
nel, if we except Sir. A. B. King, the sta- 
tionery-alderman of Dublin; his worthy 
confrére, Alderman J. C. Beresford ; and 
Mr. Saurin, the lawyer, who wrote the 
memorable letter to Lord Norbury. We 
do not see a name among them conspicu- 
ous for talent or intellect. Their deter- 
mination to keep things in the old course, 
if possible, no one can doubt; but they 
will be unsuccessful. Never again will 
they greet the ‘* good old times.” The 
voters whom they made by droves, to for- 
ward their private interests, are no longer 
their slaves. The ingredient of the poi- 
soned chalice have returned to their own 
lips. What is still worse, there is reason 
for believing that the Duke of Wellington 
is occupied with some plan for placing all 
his Majesty’s subjects upon a footing as 
respects their civil rights, and that places 
of trust and profit will not much longer be 
confined to Orangemen alone. It is this 
latter consideration, which, under -the 
mask of loyalty and high-church, founds 
Brunswick Orange clubs and lodges, ar- 
rays processions, beards the Government, 
and stimulates the Reverend Sir Harcourt 
Lees, that oracular Solomon, to his 
threats of an appeal to arms. Ireland can 
only be rendered flourishing by the steps 
which it is said are in contemplation ; not 
that emancipation will instantly give bread 
to a starving population, but it will heal 
divisions, and give sufficient confidence to 
English capitalists to go over and open 
Sources of employment. Irish landlerds 
will learn from those of England, that their 
interests, and those of their tenants, are 
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one. The Irish gentry will see that they, 
too, must reform; or they will fall into 
contempt before the eyes of Englishmen, 
who, sojourning among them, will teach 
them that the laws are to be observed 
equally by rich and poor. It is not in Ire- 
land alone that the attempt has been made 
to found Orange clubs under a new 
name. In Kent, on the 9th ult. a meet. 
ing was held to obtain partizans for the 
Orange faction, under the pretence of 
founding a “* Brunswick Club.” The chair 
was filled by the Hon. Col, W. Strafford ; 
and to the Earl of Winchelsea was deputed 
the honour of moving the first resolution, 
by which the throne of his Majesty is to be 
protected from subversion, and religion 
and liberty from annihilation! Sir John 
Brydges seconded the resolution for the 
establishment of a Brunswick Club. Full 
of zeal in his club principles, Sir John 
wrought himself into heroics. ‘ The 
sooner we measure our strength with 
them” (all who are not Orangemen, of 
course) ‘*the better.” But the Gunpow- 
der Percy, who followed Sir John, was a 
Mr. Wells, who talked about fighting up 
to ‘*his knees in blood” for his Club 
cause. Really, it is lamentable to see gen- 
tlemen in our days with notions and 
knowledge only adapted for 1688, to which 
period they are wishing us to retrograde. 
So obtuse are their understandings, they 
talk as if the world had stood still for 130 
years. The foregoing speakers, however, 
were not suffered to have it all their own 
way. Lord Teynham, greatly to his ho- 
nour, moved “that the meeting do ad- 
journ.”” His Lordship regretted that at 
a time when every word breathed by the 
King's Lieutenant to the people of Ire- 
land spoke peace and harmony, it was 
then the men of Kent would interrupt 
the benign operation. The present con- 
dition of Europe, the state of our fi- 
nances, the dangers of an expected war, 
all demanded that peace should be given 
to Ireland. His Lordship then pointed 
out the numbers of the Catholics of the 
empire, which he stated to be fully one- 
third of the whole population, They 
should not, therefore, stir up the flames 
of civil war between two such mighty 
parties. The present system observed 
towards Ireland obliged a standing army 
of 35,000 men to be kept up there at 
an annual expense to this country of 
31 
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five millions, while 2000 men were all that 
were required for tie entire of Scotland. 
His Lordship then deprecated the forma- 
tion of these clubs. The Orange clubs of 
Ireland had produced all the reaction on 
the part of the Catholics now so much 
complained of.— Here was clear good 
sound sense and reason; but it was lost 
on his Lordship’s audience. Lord Bexley 
said that the club never intended to stir 
up civil war; but what other consequence 
can such clubs produce, but the spread of 
discord and the increase of exasperation ? 
Colonel Waithe seconded Lord Teynham’s 
judicious motion, which was withdrawn, 
upon the understandmg that a county 
meeting should be called to consider the 
Catholic question. In Bucks a similar club 
has been formed, by one of the members 
of the Brunswick Orange Club of Ireland, 
the Marquis of Chandos. A letter has 
been written by the Duke of Newcastle to 
Lord Kenyon (whose Ascendency News- 
paper under his deputy-Orange-lodge-mas- 
ter, the notorious Stockdale, is well re- 
membered ), the distinguished supporter of 
Brunswick Orange principles. It is, as 
might be expected, remarkable for lack of 
logic, and displays a more than common 
dose of his Grace’s old-womanish twaddle, 
abuse, and cant; just what might be ex- 
pected from his extraordinary intellectual 
endowments, as exhibited on prior oc- 
casions. The “cursed” and the * hate- 
ful” system of “liberalism, neutrality, and 
conciliation,” are phrases of peculiar feli- 
city. The close boroughs are getting into 
danger in Ireland—here is the grand secret 
of his Grace’s animosity ; they may by and 
by be endangered in England—here is 
cause for his apprehension: therefore, 
like other Grange Brunswickers, his Grace 
turns saint, shouts “‘ no popery,” and cries 
the * throne isin danger.”” The letter is, 
on the whole, an edifying example of 
** noodle and doodle” logic. 

The Marquis of Anglesea pursues a wise 
and conciliatory course in Ireland, and 
declares he will know no difference in men 
on account of their religious opinions. 
Were this acted upon in Ireland by all, we 
might pay off to-morrow 20,000 men out 
of the number at present there. Mz. E. 
M‘Donnel, who was imprisoned for a li- 
bel upon an archdeacon named Trench, 
has been released by the Marquis. These 
acts, while they do his Excellency infinite 
credit, increase the hatred of the Orange- 
men towards him beyond all bounds, In 
the mean while the Catholics most studi- 
ously refrain from any outrages or in- 
fringements on the laws, and Ireland was 
never more free from crime, 
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Parliament has been prorogued to the 
30th instant. 

At the Quarterly General Meeting ot 
the Proprietors of Bank Stock held last 
month, a dividend of four per cent. was 
agreed to. Several important questions 
were put to the chairman at this meeting, 
the answers to which will sufficiently ex. 
plain their tenour :—that nineteen Branch 
banks had been established since the 
passing of the Act 7 Geo. IV.: that from 
some of them profit had resulted, while 
from others a loss had been incurred ; but 
that, generally speaking, these banks would 
prove advantageous to the country, having 
answered all the expectations ~ contem- 
plated: that the amount of advances made 
on mortgages by the Bank was twelve 
hundred thousand pounds: and thet the 
instalments agreed to be paid by the Bank 
on the purchase of a portion of the annuity 
created to defray the amount of the naval 
and military pensions (585,740.) had been 
paid away in dividends, and was consider- 
ed as clear profit. 

It is painful to announce a severe blow 
inflicted on the navy of England, by the 
appointment of Lord Melville to his old 
office. This is the most unpopular and ill- 
judged measure of the Wellington admi- 
nistration, Lord Ellenberough is made 
President of the Board of Controul, for 
which his Lordship is as well adapted as for 
the professorship of Arabic at Cambridge. 

It is impossible, in considering the 
usurpation and atrocities of Don Miguel, 
and his treatment by England, together 
with the over-eagerness of Lord Aberdeen 
to second the efforts of the tyrant by up- 
holding his blockades, not to believe that 
the separation of Portugal from Don Pedro 
is viewed with no very great disapproba- 
tion here. Never was a minister of Eng- 
land so ill seconded as the Duke of Wel- 
lington by those who fill the inferior de- 
partments under him. Except M r. Peel, 
hardly a name approaching mediocrity of 
intellect or talent belongs to his admini- 
stration. It is curious to observe the 
neglect of British interests in all quarters. 
No ships to protect Englishmen in the 
Tagus, or at Oporto. The odious Miguel 
allowed to play his frantic tricks without 
a check; and a more than mere shadow 
of suspicion existing that the usurping fac- 
tion in Portugal has staunch friends in 
office in Great Britain. If the Duke of 
Wellington be sincere, as he has stated he 
is, in his intention of following up the fo- 
reign policy of Mr. Canning, he is singu- 


larly unfortunate, and has shown that he 
is utterly incapable of supporting England 
in her wonted high character in foreign 
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countries, and at the same time preservi 

a peaceful attitude. His Grace's peacefi 

policy is the wisest we can follow ; but there 
is a great difference in preserving it with 
a front of strength, and avoiding a charac. 
ter of pusillanimity at the same time. 
To do this, we fear, demands talent of a 
higher order than his Grace possesses ; a 
species of intellect very different from that 
which is required to form hollow squares, 
to choose the best position for an army, or 


to snatch a victory. We trust we under- 
value his Grace's diplomatic powers, 
and that the future will exhibit him in a 
loftier situation in the Cabinet than the 
past has done. That he will have ob- 
stacles to overcome, and that the embar- 
rassments occasioned by half-witted bigots 
and Orange clubs, will fetter any measures 
he may pursue for the public benefit, there 
can be no doubt; but then his ultimate 
triumph would be the greater, 


THE COLONIES. 


From the Cape of Good Hope, letters 
state that Colonel Somerset has been re- 
placed in command on the Caffre frontier ; 
and it is therefore feared that the old Go- 
vernor may return, when his interest in 
England ‘s perceived to be thus powerful, 

A great sensation has been produced in 
Antigua vy the Governor’s suspending the 
decision of the Judge, Dr. Nugent; the 
latter had ordered the restitution of a 
negro lately arrived from England, (in 
accordance, it is said, with the late judg- 
ment in the case of the slave Grace). 
The Governor suspended the order—the 
Judge immediately resigned, and he is 
also the Speaker of the Assembly, in which 
house the discussions on the subject were 
most violent. 

Quebec and Montreal papers state, that 
the disputes with the Governor continue ; 
Messrs. M. Lemaire and P.and J. Brazean 
have been arrested and confined in the 
common gaol of Montreal, in consequence 
of refusing to pay the fine adjudged by a 
Court Martial for absence from parade. 
An investigation of the affair at Varennes, 
where the Governor in Chief had summa- 
rily dismissed several of the most respect- 
able officers of the militia, had been made, 
ud the result transmitted to gentlemen 
ent home with a petition. C. A. Hoger- 
nan, Esq. had been appointed a Judge of 
the Court of King’s Bench of Upper Ca- 
nada, in the place of Mr. Justice Wells, 
until his Majesty’s pleasure was known. 
The practice of sending out military men 
as civil governors is a most obnoxious one, 
and the unsettled state of many of our 
colonies in consequence is most alarm- 
ing. 
The “ Australian” states, that Western 
Port has been abandoned by the Governor, 
and assigns as a reason the important fact 
that orders to that effect had been received 
by the Governor from England, the King’s 
Ministers having consented to allow a 
claim to Western Port, and the adjacent 
country, on the part of the King of France. 
On what grounds this “claim” of the 
French Government has been made, is 


not ascertained ; and although this state- 
ment is made with the tone of authority, 
it is of a nature that calls for the most sa- 
tisfactory grounds of authentication before 
it can be believed. 

A petition has been forwarded to Eng- 
land from the landowners, agiiculturists, 
merchants and traders, at the Cape of 
Good Hope. They complain heavily, and 
with justice, of the non-representation of 
their interests, of the abrogation of ancient 
privileges, and of their disappointment 
at the result of the commission sent out 
to investigate abuses. They state that the 
expenditure of their money is no way con- 
tracted. That the most fearful evils have 
arisen from the violation of the pledges of 
the government and the encroachments of 
power, By virtue of one ordinance, it 
appears that his ‘ Majesty’s free-born 
subjects may be condemned, without privi- 
lege of appeal, to imprisonment and the 
lash, at the option of a single residentma- 
gistrate !” Why we make Turkey the 
model for our colonial governments, is 
unaccountable. There is this difference, 
however, that neither at the Cape nor in 
Canada are the governed people Mussul- 
men. The end of these extraordinary 
treaks of power in the Martinets sent out 
to govern freemen, it is not difficult to 
foresee, unless a healing power be speed- 
ily exerted in behalf of the colonists, of 
freedom, and of humanity. 

A document has been published by Sir 
Lowry Cole, at the Mauritius, in conse- 
quence of some insults offered to that dig- 
nified personage Sir Hudson Lowe, on his 
arrival at Port Louis. The insult offered 
to the British uniform, worn by Sir Hud- 
son, during this act of inhospitality, seems 
to have wounded the Governor, a brave 
man and officer, deeply; but did it not 
strike Sir Lowry, that it has not alwa 
covered objects as worthy of respect as he 
himself is, and as the world would al- 
ways desire to see beneath it; and that 
the distaste evinced might not be to the 
uniform but the wearer; and, therefore, 
that it does not imply disaffection to the 
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King of England, or any sentiment ex- 
tending beyond the obnoxious individual ? 
What the insult was, is not shown; but 
finding it ** was committed by persons of 
education and reflection, connected with 
the most respectable families in the co- 


FOREIGN 


The French expedition to the Morea, 
which sailed from Toulon, has arrived at 
its destination. It appears that [brahim 
Pacha determined not to evacuate Greece, 
and that the presence of a force which 
might compel him was absolutely neces- 
sary. Reports have reached England that 
Sir Edward Codrington had negotiated 
successfully for the evacuation of Greece 
before the arrival of the French ; but this 
wants confirmation. 

The Russians appear to proceed but 
slowly against Varna and before Schumla, 
Several skirmishes have taken place, in 
which the Russians have not always had 
the advantage. Some vigorous sallies have 
been made from Varna, and hard fighting 
ensued in consequence, but the garrison 
appears to have been uniformly driven in 
with loss. Lord Heytesbury, the English 
Ambassador to the Emperor of Russia, 
had reached Odessa, 

The freaks of the Braganza Legitimate 
at Lisbon still continue. He has had the 
temerity to order the Castles to fire on a 
British steam vessel, fortunately without 
success, Sir John M. Doyle and Mr. 
Young have been tried and fined the 
costs of trial, and have since left the 
country. 

Kiug Miguel has ordained that all per- 
sons taken in arms shall be immediately 
tried by a Military Commission, and, if 
found guilty, shot within three days. 
This decree seems chiefly levelled at the 
guerilla and other predatory bands with 
which the country is infested. Accord- 
ing to private letters, the Queen Mother 
and her hopeful son have had a quarrel— 
it may be predicated, not about goed or 
evil, but purely about different means of 
effecting the greatest mischief, or esta- 
blishing the greatest despotism. Dr. 
West, an English physician established 
in Lisbon, and in pretty extensive prac- 
tice among Portuguese families of condi- 
tion, has been stabbed in the street by 
some assassins, and, though not killed, was 
in considerable danger from the wounds 
which he had received. 

Madeira has fallen into the hands of 
Miguel's satellites, but the — had re- 
treated to the mountains. Valdez, the 
governor for Don Pedro, had escaped on 
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lony,” it can hardly justify so severe 4 
reprehension, It is hard upon Sir Hud- 
son that the Asiatic and European esti- 
mate of his conduct should be so consenta- 
neous with each other. 


STATES. 


board an English vessel. The Queen Ma. 
riada Gloria had arrived at Gibraltar, from 
Rio, and was expected to proceed to Eng. 
land, though not without fears of interrup. 
tion from the usurper tyrant at Lisbon, 
The Portuguese finances are in the most 
ruinous condition. The intrigues of more 
than one emissary from other countries 
are mentioned as being at work there ; one 
from England, supposed to be connected 
with Lord Beresford, whose correspond- 
ence with the enemies of Don Pedro is 
as notorious as his own incapacity. 

American papers say that the Colom. 
bian capital and Carthagena had invested 
Bolivar with the supreme power ; and 
that the Congress of Ocana had been dis- 
sulved, Letters from Carthagena to the 
13th of July furnish additional details of 
these events, which seemed destined to 
lead to farther changes, and, without de- 
stroying its independence, to give another 
empire tothe New World, It is said that 
as soon as the friends and partizans of the 
Liberator discovered that the majority of 
Members of the Grand Congress was un- 
favourable to his elevation, they vacated 
their seats, by which the Assembly, no 
longer cousisting of the number necessary 
to give constitutional authority to its pro- 
ceedings, became virtually extinct. Its 
immediate dissolution ensued ; and on the 
intelligence reaching Bogota, a meeting 
took place on the 13th of June, at which 
resolutions were passed by acclamation, 
declaring Bolivar Supreme Chief of Co- 
lombia, and inviting him to return to the 
capital to assume the management of af- 
fairs till the general tranquillity should be 
restored. Bolivar, who was no doubt 
previously aware of the movement in his 
favour prepared by his friends, hastened 
to obey the call, and entered Bogota on the 
20th of Jnne. A temporary throne was 
erected for him in the great square, to 
which he was conducted in triumph, where 
being seated, he received the congratula- 
tions of the public functionaries, and all 
the principal inhabitants, on his elevation. 
In his reply he gave them assurances of 
his intention te remain in the country, 
and of his determination to employ the 
power conferred on him to save it from re- 
bellion and anarchy. 
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Memotrs of the Life and Travels of 
John Ledyard, from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By Jared Sparks. 8vo. 


This is a work deriving interest from the num. 
ber and variety of the author’s adventures ; from 
the singularity of his disposition, and {rom the 
circumstances and characters of the period with 
which he became connected. There is also a 
style of homely truth and identity, which gives 
the reader a feeling of companionship with the 
author and his adventures, and makes him more 
intimate with the volume than he could be with 
any work written in the tone engendered by the 
consciousness that it is intended for the public. 
Much of the volume is from the private notes and 
journal of John Ledyard himself, and the chasms 
and connecting links are supplied by the Editor. 
John Ledyard was born in 1751, in Connecticut. 
He was brought up to the law, but left the pro- 
fession and entered Dartmouth College, in order 
to qualify himself as a missionary for converting 
the North American Indians. However, Led- 
yard’s mind was of the meteoric wayward genus, 
and we find him, ina few months, running away 
from college, flying tothe Indians, abandoning 
them, then taking a passion for the stage, after- 
wards cutting down a majestic tree on the banks 
of the Connecticut, scooping it out into a canoe 
fifty feet lung, and with a cargo of a bear-skin, a 
Greek Testament, and an Ovid, resigning himself 
to the waters of the Connecticut upon a voyage 
of waywardness. On his return he applies him- 
self to the study of theology, leaves the church, 
and resorts to England to seek the English branch 
of his ancestors at Bristol, without any clue for 
such a search; he falls into distress, and having 
enlisted as a soldier, and visited Africa and the 
West Indies, he enters our navy, and embarks 
with Captain Cook, (as a corporal of marines,) 
and is fighting by the side of our great circumna- 
vigator when he is killed. Returned to America, 
Ledyard repairs to New London, New York, then 
Cadiz, L’Orient, and Paris, on a scheme of a voy- 
age to the north-west coast of America, In Pa- 
ris he becomes acquainted with Mr. Jefferson, 
Paul Jones, La Fayette, Baron Grimm; and at 
different places, with Sir Joseph Banks, Professor 
Pallas, Captain Bering, and numerous other pub- 
lic characters. His North American scheme with 
Paul Jones fails, and he proceeds to Copenhagen, 
St. Petersburgh, Siberia, crosses the Uralian 
mountains, and lives among the Tartars. Re- 
turning to London from Russia and Poland, he 
engages with Sir Joseph Banks and the African 
Association, to prosecute researches into the in- 
terior and remoter regions of that quarter of the 
globe. On this scheme he proceeds tu Alexandria 
and Cairo, and having joined a caravan on its 
route to Sennaar, he is taken ill and dies, as may be 
imagined, when we learn that “ the best medical 
skill in Cairo was called to his aid.” The doc- 
tors give him a dose of vitriolic acid sufficient to 
burn the viscera of a camel, and then resorted to 
as strong a dose of tartar-emetic, which rendered 
the first poison innoxious by anticipating it in the 
work of death. 


It is obvious from the preceding sketch, that 
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it would be impossible to have more copious or 
more varied muniments of an instructive and eu⸗ 
tertaining volume. Buta greater than ordinary 
value is given to the work from the character of 
its author, He was a man of strong mind, irre- 
gularly instructed; an independent and original 
thinker; with his views unsophisticated or un- 
modified by the trammels of education, or by the 
preconceived notions of society, His descriptions 
and observations are, therefore, original and cu- 
rious, and they are very useful when compared 
with what has been imparted to the world by 
other authorities upon the same or similar sub. 
jects, Thus we find that when the discovery 
ships arrived in England, the commanders (not 
very creditably, we think) dispossessed thetr offi- 
cersand men of whatever they might have written 
respecting the voyage, and thus had a moncpoly 
of book.making, and the means of avoiding con- 
tradiction. Ledyard, however, contrived to write 
his account of the voyage; and his journal cer- 
tainly tells the story of Captain Cook’s death, 
and of his preceding conduct, very differently 
from what the world had previously heard. His 
account of the Tartars is curious; and we may 
say generally, that if novelty be the great source 
of attraction with books, now that high cultiva- 
tion has produced tameness and uniformity in 
works of intellect, “ The Life and Travels of John 
Ledyard” will engage the attention, excite the 
interest, and originate the scrutiny and specula- 
tive reflection of every class of readers. 


Memoirs of General Miller, in the ser- 
vice of the Republic of Peru. By John 
Miller. 2 vols. 8ro. 


This is a most interesting and important work, 
the very first on the subjects on which it treats, 
both on the ground of authority and knowledge. 
General Miller served many years, and attained 
high rank, in the American service. He captured 
Valdivia in conjunction with Lord Cochrane, 
commanding the land forces. In the battle of 
Junin he commanded the patriot cavalry ; at the 
decisive battle of Ayacucho he decided the day by 
a charge of cavalry. He ultimately became go- 
vernor of Potosi, which he quitted, on leave of 
absence, for England, covered with wounds and 
glory, though yet young inyears, General Miller 
is a native of Kent, and his work should be read 
by all who wish to attain authentic information 
respecting the liberation of South America from 
the Spanish yoke, and the undaunted perseve- 
rance by which that glorious end was attained. The 
first chapters of the work describe the tyranny 
of Spain over America; and nothing can show hu- 
man nature in a more atrocious and despicable 
light. The Spaniards had two oppressive ordi- 
nances, the Mita and the Repartimiento; by the 
first of which they forced the Indians to every sort 
of hard labour; and by the second, the public 
functionaries compelled them to purchase what- 
ever goods they pleased to offer at an arbitrary 
price. Under the Mita, the lives sacrificed in the 
mines, and the general cruelty, were revolting; 
and we may judge of the injustice of the Repar- 
timicnto by the fact that ‘some foolish specu- 
lators in Europe had sent out, amongst other 
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things, a consignment of spectacles which lay 
useless in the stores of a merchant at Lima. 
Alter every hope of disposing of them had failed, 
in a country in which people retain their eye- 
sight unimpaired to a very late period of life, a 
corregidor was applied to, who, upon issuing an 
order that no Indian in his district should attend 
divine service, upon certain festivals, unless orna- 
mented with spectacles, found means to dispose 
of the whole of them at an enormous profit.” 
The priests were the most cruel in enforcing these 
and other merciless exactions ; and yet such is the 
force of superstition, that when the horrible bar. 
barities committed upon these patient and amia- 
ble people had stung them to madness, and they 
attacked the town of Sorata, we are told that 
**Except the clergy, not a single male was left 
alive.” The white inhabitants were not less so- 
phisticated or base. The tyranny of Spain over 
the Creoles, or American Spaniards, almost equal. 
led that over the Indians; and yet when the co. 
lonies were to be transferred to the better govern- 
ment of the French, under Joseph Bonaparte, we 
find all South America rising en masse to reject 
the improvement, and to bear every cruelty, and 
commit every crime in support of Ferdinand and 
the old regime. This reminds us of Napoleon's 
observation on reading Tacitus, “ that the Roman 
emperors could not have committed their enor- 
mities, if the people had not been base enough to 
endure them.” The history of Spain and Ame- 
rica, and indeed of Rome, and almost all modern 
Europe, would create an inquiry whether loyalty 
be a virtue, The efforts of Spain to suppress the 
revolution of the colonies are described as teem. 
ing with every species of dishonour; and we find 
that in one place fourteen thousand old men, 
women, and children, perished ; and in another, 
ten thousand Indians were destroyed, five thou. 
sand being put to the sword, and that ** most of 
them were killed as they were kneeling for mer. 
cy.” Onasmaller scale similar conduct has been 
pursued in ourown Colonies within two lustrums, 

We cannot trace General Miller through his 
biography of the many extraordinary characters 
that have appeared in the revolutions of South 
America, nor through his descriptions of the in- 
terminable conflicts of partizan and more orga- 
nized warfare. His biographical sketches appear 
candid, and generally complete; his account of 
the civil intrigues and struggles for power are suc. 
cinct, but satisfactory, and his descriptions of 
moving accidents by flood and field will interest 
general readers, and instruct the better informed. 
Asa proof of this latter assertion we subjoin the 
following sketch. General Serena, so well known 
to our countrymen in the Peninsular war, was 
specially sent out by Ferdinand to be commander- 
in-chief in Peru. “ La Serena, and many other 
officers who had also served in the Peninsular 
war, affected asuperiority over those who had been 
many years in Pern, and spoke with contempt of 
every other system of warfare than that which had 
been so successfully practised in the mother coun. 
try.” Serena marched with four or five thousand 
regular troops, and took up a position at Jujuy 
just where the undulating and cultivated country 
merges into the Pampas. But the vigorous and 
hardy peasantry, or Gauchos, ** kept men con- 
stantly on the highest trees, to watch every 
movement of the royalists, or to receive commu. 


nications from friends in the town. Royalist 
stragglers to a small distance were invariably 
cut of. On some trees bells were hung; and, 
tolling them, the Gauchos would call out to the 
Spaniards, ‘ Ceme, Goths, and hear mass’ Prom 
other trees drums were suspended, and the call to 
arms beaten ever and anon; whilst, in others, 
men would be sounding bugles day and night at 
intervals, If the royalists approached, the Gau. 
cho on the look-out would glide from the bran. 
ches like a squirrel, vault into the saddle, and, 
watching a favourable opportunity, level his mus. 
ket or pistol, fire, and probably bring down a 
royalist, before he galloped off and dived into the 
recesses of the forest. This served to intimidate 
and harass the Spaniards to an amazing degree, 
Numerous desertions took place, supplies were 
cut off, and even fuel became so scarce that the 
rafters and wood-.work of houses were made use 
of for that purpose. La Serena himself was 
driven to desperation, Foiled at the very en- 
trance of the Pampas by a handful of undisci- 
plined but well-mounted Gauchos, he was com. 
pelled to abandon Jujuy, and retire to Cotagaita, 
in order to avoid starvation.” 

The following is the author’s summary of the 
character of Bolivar. ‘ The person of Bolivar is 
thin, and somewhat below the middle size. He 
dresses in good taste, and has an easy military 
walk. He is a very bold rider, and capable of 
undergoing great fatigue. His manners are good, 
and his address unaffected but not very prepos. 
sessing. His complexion is sallow, his eyes dark 
and penetrating, but generally downcast, or 
turned askance when he speaks; his nose is well 
formed, his forehead high and broad, the lower 
part of his face is sharp; the expression of the 
countenance is care.worn, lowering, and some. 
times rather fierce. His temper, spoiled by adu- 
lation, is fiery and capricious. His opinions of 
men and things are variable. He is rather prone 
to personal abuse, but makes ample amends to 
those who will put up with it. Towards such, 
his resentments are not lasting. He is a pas- 
sionate admirer of the fair sex, but jealous to ex. 
cess, He is fond of waltzing, and is a very quick 
but not a very graceful dancer. His mind is of 
the most active description; his voice is loud and 
harsh, but he speaks eloquently on all subjects ; 
his reading has been principally confined to 
French authors, hence his Gallic idioms s0 com- 
mon in his productions, He entertains nume- 
rously, and noone has more skilful cooks, or gives 
better dinners, but he is himself very abstemious 
in both eating and drinking. Although the cigar 
is almost universally used in South America, Bo- 
livar never smokes, nor does he permit smoking 
in his presence. He keeps up a considerable de- 
gree of etiquette; and disinterested in the extreme 
in regard to pecuniary affairs, he is insatiably co- 
vetous of fame. Bolivar invariably speaks of 
England, of her institutions, and of her great 
men in terms of admiration.” Colonel Miller 
bears testimony to the high qualities of Colonel 
Belford Wilson, (son of the gallant member for 
Southwark,) and of Bolivar’s appreciation of his 
merits. 

We cannot resist copying the account of the 
Battle of Ayacucho, in which General Miller 
distinguished himself, and which decided the fate 
of South America :— , 
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* The morning of the Oth dawned particularly 
fine. At first there was a chillness in the air 
which seemed to influence the minds of the men, 
but when the sun arose above the mountain, the 
effects of its genial warmth became manifest in 
the raised spirits of the soldiers, The men on 
both sides were observed rubbing their hands, 
and exhibiting every token of content and satis. 
faction. 

“Atcnine A.M, the division Villalobos began 
to descend. The viceroy on foot placed himself 
at its head, and the files wound down the craggy 
side of Condorkanki, obliquing a little to their 
left. 

“The division Monet, forming the royalist 
right, commenced at the same time to defile di- 
rectly into the plain. The cavalry, leading their 
horses, made the same movement, though with 
greater difficulty, at intervals, between the infan- 
try of each division. As the files arrived on the 
plain, they formed into column, This was a mo- 
ment of extraordinary interest. It appeared as 
though respiration were suspended by feelings of 
anxiety, mingled with doubts and hope. 

“It was during this operation, which had an 
imposing effect, that General Sucre rode along his 
own line, and, addressing a few emphatic words 
to each corps, recalled to memory its former 
achievements. Me then placed himself in a cen- 
tral point, in front of his line, and in an inspiring 
tone of voice eaid, ** That upon the efforts of that 
day depended the fate of South America ;” then 
pointing to the descending columns, he assured 
hismen, ‘that another day of glory was about to 
crown their admirable constancy.’ This animat- 
ing address of the General produced an electric 
effect, and was answered by enthusiastic ‘ vivas.’ 

“ By the time that rather more than half the 
royalist divisions Monet and Villalobos had reach- 
ed and formed upon the arena, General Sucre or- 
dered the division Cordova and two regiments of 
cavalry to advance to the charge. ‘The gallant 
Cordova dismounted, and placed himself about 
fifteen yards in front of his division, formed into 
four parallel columns, with the cavalry in the in- 
terval, Holding his hat with his left hand above 
his head, he exclaimed, “ Adelante, paso de Ven- 
cedores |’ (Onwards, with the step of conquerors.) 
These words, pronounced witli dignified anima. 
tion, were heard distinctly throughout the co- 
lumns, which, inspired by the gallant bearing of 
their leader, moved forward to the attack in the 
finest possible order. The Spaniards stood firmly, 
and full of apparent confidence. The Viceroy, 
Monet, and Villalobos, were seen at the head of 
their divisions, superintending the formation of 
their columns as they reached the plain. The 
hostile bayonets crossed, and for three or four 
minutes the two parties were seen struggling to- 
gether, so as to leave it doubtful which would 
give way, At this moment the Colombian caval- 
ry, headed by Colonel Silva, charged. This brave 
officer fell covered with wounds, but the intrepi- 
dity of the onset was irresistible. The royalists 
lost ground, and were driven to the heights of 
Condorkanki with great slaughter. The vice- 
king was wounded and taken prisoner, As the 
fugitives climbed the sides of Condorkanki, the 
patriets kept up a well-directed fire, and numbers 
of the enemy were seen to drop and roll down, 


till their progress was arrested by the brushwood, 
or some jutting crag. 

“General Miller, who had accompanied Cardo- 
va’s division, perceiving its complete success, re- 
turned to the regiment of Usares de Junin, which 
fortunately, as it subsequently turned out, had 
been left in reserve, 

** Atdawn of day, the royalist division Valdez 
had commenced a detour of nearly a league. De. 
scending the sides of Condorkanki on the north, 
Valdez placed himself on the left of the patriots 
at musket-shot distance, separated by a ravine. 
At the important moment of the battle, just de- 
scribed, he opened a heavy fire from four field- 
pieces anda battalion in extended files, By this 
he obliged two battalions of the Peruvian division 
De la Mar to fall back. The Colombian batta- 
lion Bargas, sent to support the Peruvian divi- 
sion, also began to give way. Two royalist bat. 
talions crossed the deep ravine already spoken of 
on the left, and advanced in double-quick time in 
pursuit of the retiring patriots. At this critical 
juncture, General Miller led the hussars of Junin 
against the victorieus Spaniards, and by a timely 
charge drove them back, and followed them 
across the ravine, being farther supported by the 
granaderos a cariilo and by the division La Mar, 
which had rallied. The artillery of Valdez was 
taken; his cavalry retired; and his infantry 
dispersed, 

** The royalists had now lost the battle, and 
fled to the ridge from which they had descended, 
in the morning, with so much confidence. The 
action lasted an hour. 

** Fourteen hundred royalists were killed, and 
seven hundred wounded, and they lost fifteen 
pieces of artillery. 

** The loss on the part of the patriots was three 
hundred and seventy killed, and eix hundred 
and nine wounded, 

** The single piece of artillery belonging to the 
patriots did considerable execution in the royalist 
columns, and was of service also in attracting a 
heavy fire from the royalist artillery, which, if it 
had been directed upon the patriot columns, 
would have occasioned the loss tu be more con- 
siderable. 

** The plan of the royalists was to wait until 
Valdez had outflanked the left of Sucre’s position, 
from which having driven the patriots, the Vice. 
roy was te’advance and complete the victory. 
The mistake of the Viceroy in attacking at all, 
originated in suffering himself to be impelled to 
it by the eagerness of his troops. Their patience 
had been worn out by the terrible marches, which 
appeared to them to be endless. At Guaman- 
guilla, a system of pasquinading had been adopt- 
ed. Thetents of the Viceroy, of Canterac, and 
others, had various lampoons pasted on them, 
and it may be fairly said that they were goaded 
into a general action contrary to their own judg. 
ment. 

“ The royalists, upon regaining the height of 
Condorkanki, rallied as many of their defeated 
troops as they possibly could. The patriot divi- 
sions La Mar and Lara gained the summit of the 
heights at about 1 p.m. Shortly before sunset 
General Canterac sued for terms, and within an 
hour rode down himself to the tent of Sucre, 
where a capitulation was agreed upon, Generals 
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Laserna, Canterac, Valdez, Cartatala, Monet, Vii 
lalobos, Perraz, Beduya, Somucursio, Cacho, Ate- 
ro, Landazari, Garcia-Camba, Pardo, Vigil, and 
Tor; 14 cotonels, @ lieutenant colonels, 44 of- 
ficers, 3200 rank and file, became prisoners of 
war, The rest had dispersed, 

* The battle of Ayacucho was the most brilliant 
ever fought in South America. The troops on 
both sides were in @ state of discipline which 
would have been creditable to the best European 
armies, The ablest generale and chiefs of either 
party were present; and it ie difficult to say 
which army most panted for an appeal to the 
sword, and every man fought with andaanted 
bravery. What the patriots wanted in numbers 
was made up by enthusiasm, and by a perfect 
knowledge that, if beaten, retreat was utterly 
impracticable. It was not a victory of mere 
chance, bat the resalt of the most determined 
bravery, and an irresistible onset conceived and 
executed at the proper moment.” 


Letter to the Right Hon. John Baron 
Lynduurst, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, on the Administration of Justice in 
Wales. By John Frederick, Earl Cawdor. 
Kyo. 


Nothing can be better than the motives which 
have produced this pamphiet, except, indeed, the 
apirit and talent with which the subject is treat. 
ed, There is, however, a naivete at the com- 
mencement, which is nota little amusing. His 
lordship allows that Welsh judges “ have been 
selected rather for parliamentary services than 
for their legal acquirements,” though in his pre- 
ceding pages he had surmised that to the higher 
branches of the legal profession, the subject of 
the Weleh jurisdiction might benew., This is ex. 
quisite, Where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered. The jobbing system of Welsh 
judicature le tow rich a mine for any lawyer of 
eminence not to have regarded during bis profes. 
sional career, The whole system, as the noble 
author proves, ieee flagitions, that it must have 
heen abolished as s00n as known, were there not 
some secret motives for continuing it, Mr. Burke 
firat pointed out the criminality of the system, and 
proposed its correction, but did not succeed,—the 
noble author adds, continuing his naincte, * from 
what cause I have been unable to discover.” The 
cause we should think to be very well understood 
in St. Stephen's Chapel. In 1708, the system 
was reprobated in a report of a Select Committee 
of the Commons. In 1817 the report of another 
was suppressed by the casual death of its chair. 
man; but in 1820 and 1#21,a Committee of the 
House recommended a new jurisdiction for Wales, 
and now, in October 1828, the old abuse existsin 
ite pristine vigour, The cause of this must be 
discoverable, The poet says, “ Felix qui potuit 
rerum cognoscere caueas,” and, in such cases, 
happiness le of very easy attainment, 

The abuses in the system of Welsh judicature 
are numerous, acknowledged, fagitious, repro- 
bated, and patronised. To use Mr. Burke's lan. 
guage, we have" the apparatus of o kingdom for 
the jurlediction over a few private estates.” The 
judges are allowed to sit in Porliament, being both 
makers and administrators of the law. They are 


appointed, not like the other judges, but imme. 
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diately by the executive branch of the adminis. 
tration, whieh manages the Parliament by its in. 
fluence of patronage. They are allowed to prac. 
tise at the bar, so that the judge who decides the 
cause of A versas B in one court, may havea rich 
retainer and a promised brief from A, in a canse 
to be tried in another court. The judges of 
Westminater are prohibited holding assize in the 
counties of which they are natives——the reverse 
is the case in Welsh judicature. There ie notan 
essential and primary principle of the acience of 
Jurispradence that is not violated inthi« system 
of Welsh judicatare ; and yet those who hold the 
cards defend it by the assertion “ that it works 
well.” Lord Cawdor shows in detail the practical 
evils of the system, and his pamphlet is a happy 
and useful combination of general principles and 
reasoning with a scrutiny of practical results — 
We find, on an average, that each of the eight 
Welsh judges have to try sixteen actions and 
thirteen prisoners per annum, and for this they 
receive D201, On the Carmarthen circuit, in ele- 
ven years, the number of decreeswere, on an aver. 
age, fifty-six per annum, and the establishment 
was cighty attorneys, so that there were but four 
causes for three attorneys! Bat it is useless to 
trace the details of corruption and mischief where 
the violation of general principles shows that they 
musttsuperabound, The great object of every po- 
lity iste place the duties of men in accordance 
with their interests; in the Welsh judicature the 
practice of Government is diametrically opposite. 
No individual, nor bodies of individuals, ever vio- 
late established principles of justice but from pas. 
tion, ignorance, or sinister motives. In this case, 
nO passions are involved, the vices are notorious, 
and have been represented to Government repeat. 
edly by the legisiature—from what motives does 
the Government continue the abuse ? To suppose 
it wantonly flagitions—flagitious without a mo- 
tive, evinces an ignorance of our nature. What 
be the cause? Lord Cawdor may say, “ from what 
cause | have been unable to discover 5” but if phi- 
losophy cannot find it ont, the general sense of 
the people can. The Welsh are the most litigious 
people on earth, the Irish not excepted. The 
Court of Conscience in London isa nuisance, but 
what the Welsh courts are we may judge from 
the following attorney's 'etter— 

* Sir——Having been directed by — to apply 
to you for one shilling due to him, I have to re- 
quest you will pay to me that sum, with my 
charge of five shillings, on or before Saturday 
next, or I shall be obliged to commence an action 
against you for the recovery thereof without far- 
ther notice.” 

Useful and excellent as Lord Cawdor’s pam- 
phiet is, there are several parts in which he to- 
tally mistakes general principles. Amongst others, 
we will select page 28, where he traces the great 
number of Welsh attorneys to the cheapness of 
admission in “a country where the necessaries of 
life are remarkably cheap.” But where necessa- 
ries of life are cheap, profits of trade and scales 
of dealing are low, and a cheapness of admission 
is merely proportionate. Every thing finds ite 
level, balance, or proportion; and if attorneys, 
millers, or graziers, become too rich or too poor, 
the balance will strike itself without the interfer- 
ence of Government. If attorneys in Wales are 
disproportionately numerous, which is the fact, 
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jt does not arise from provisions being remarkably 
cheap or dear, for this is relative and would right 
itself; it springs solely from a factitious system 
sustained by Government for its own convenience, 
regardiess of miseries to the people. Lord Caw- 
dor’s pamphlet, though specially applied to Wales, 
is of great utility to those who reflect upon juris. 
prudence in general, and to all who are interested 
in the defective and wretched system of jurisprea- 
dence by which the United Kingdom is oppressed. 


The Beauties of Don Juan ;: including 
those passages only which are calculated 
to extend the real fame of Lord Byron, 

We regret that a crude, hasty, and superficial 
account of this publication found its way into our 
jast Number, from having escaped the Editor's 
accustomed revision of the Critical department. 
We avail ourselves of the appearance of its Se- 
cond Edition to do justice to the object and apirit 
of this selection, as well as to its tasteful execu- 
tion. 

We fully agree with the selector in lamenting 
that “ Den Juan,” by many reckoned the chef 
Paurre of Byron, and certainly one of the most 
beautiful poems in our language, should, from the 
unpruned luxuriance and vereratility of the poet's 
powers, remain a sealed volume to the fairer por- 
tion of the community, of, at least, that it should 
contain passages which the guardian of youth and 
innocence would not be willing to put into their 
hands. In echoing this regret, we protest against 
being ineluded either in the circle or precincts of 
those revilers of Byron, whose watchword is the 
phrase of ** his Satanical school,” and who in their 
piety would debar his monument from conse. 
crated ground, There are passages in Shakespeare 
which no well-bred man would read aloud toa 
female audience—many more such there are in 
Dryden—and a whole scene has been long ago 
expunged from Otway’s finest tragedy, which, if 
genius were to be tried by such packed and pu. 
ritan juries, would have been deemed quite 
enough to excuse our grief for that exquisite dra. 
matist having died of hunger. Still, whilst we 
coincide with the collective liberal opinion of the 
present, as it will be that of the future, age, that 
the true poetry of Byron incalcalably more than 
atones to society for its objectionable points, and 
leaves it deeply his debtor—we hold it neither 
cant nor puritanism to wish that he had revelied 
less freely in sensual allusions, and dashed the 
sunshine of his glorious pictures with fewershadcs 
of misanthropy. As the Fiamen of Liberalism, he 
ought, like Milton, to have kept his fillets above 
impurity. “ It was with a view to obviate this dis- 
advantage (says our Selector), as well as to se- 
cure to the noble author that jast proportion of 
well-earned fame, of which neither the eccentri- 
cities of genius, nor the exuberance of youthful 
feeling, ought to deprive him, that the present 
selection has been undertaken.” In this sense, 
we make so free with our gallant friend, the Se- 
lector, as to say that we think he has described 
a twofold object when one would have served, 
The fame of Byron is a word of high import: and 
meaning, as he well knows himerelf, no dispa- 
ragement to the taste and good feeling with which 
he has executed bis task, we imagine acither 
criticism nor selection will, either in one way or 
another, much affect the fame of the noble 
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poet. Very true, * Don Juan” is not exactly the 
book which a boarding-mistress would put into 
the hands of her pupti; but does this circum- 
stance really clip mech from the wings of his 
fame?—possibly it rather gains him secret readers. 
By no means would we insinuate that any of those 
eccentricities, beneath the level of hi: genias, can 
really gain him fame; bat only that he gains 
im spite of them. His pathos and dauntiess fc- 
tion flash and biaze on the public mind without 
the intervention of electric conductors. 

But has our friend done no service to the pub- 
lic by this selection? Yes, we think he has done o 
material service. He has, with great tact and judg. 
ment, brought forward, and given a harmonious 
juxta-position to those passages in “* Don Juan” 
which we should proffer to the delicate, and wish 
to put into the hands of the young, the modest, and 
the ingenuous,that they maytaste in those passages 
what is great, inspiring, elevated, and touching im 
Byron’s poetry, simply, and by itself. The exces- 
sive burlesque that neutralizes pathos bs omitted, 
and so are the satiric allusions, and the stern and 
sudden bursts of misanthropy, that ridicule the 
emotions which his genius has imspired, and 
which, though innocuous to adult minds, are by 
no means the first impressions which we should 
wish poetry to make on the hearts and imagina- 
tions of the inexperienced, 

We subjoin the following remarks on Lord 
Byron’s ** Cain,” by the Selector: — 

** There are those who fiad in Cain only a tissue 
of impiety. The Editor sees in it a sublime moral 
lesson, founded on the truths transmitted to ue 
in scripture. Let us examine it calmly, and ap- 
proach it with that freedom from prejudice, which 
is, in fact, the beginning of wisdom.—The desire 
of knowledge is excellent in itself, so long ae it is 
confined to those principles and things which are 
placed advisediy within our limits. When it 
would cope with immortality; when it would raise 
the veil that separates eternity from life; when it 
would penetrate the mysteries of that Great In. 
telligence, who, for wise reasons, has shrouded 
himself in darkness, and to whom ‘the sun is 
even as a shadow,’ then does the mind of man 
recoil upon itself, and find in ite own littleness a 
source of discontent, dissatisfaction, and mortifi- 
cation, 

** The moral which Cain conveys is, the neces- 
sity of bounding our pretensions to the scope of 
our finite faculties, It tells us to adore the Great 
Creator in His works; to rest satisfied with the 
subordinate part allotted to us in His system ; to 
be assured that every thing He has ordered, is for 
the best; and to repose ourselves with humble 
confidence in His goodness and His power. It 
teaches us to adore what we do understand, to 
reverence what we do not, and to put that entire 
faith in the Author of the Universe, which is ne- 
cessary to reconcile our finite views with the great 
objects of universal benevolence and knowledge. 

* The character of Cain is perfectly in aature. 
It presents the picture of an ill-regulated and 
daringly-inquiring mind (for all inquiries that 
lead us to doubt the wisdum and the guodness of 
the Deity are ill.regulated and unhallowed), and 
shows the consequences that must inevitebly 
spring from dwelling perpetually, with a diseased 
and morbid contemplation, on the ilis of life, with- 
out ever seeking solace in its enjoyments, 
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** Cain sees only the lightning fash, and hears 
only the thunder roll. He forgets that by these 
the lazy elements are scourged to action, and pu- 
rified from pestilence, and that the earth, the air, 
the skies, are all revivified, and put forth fresh 
charms of splendour and of beauty. 

* Cain is sick at heart—he judges only of 
things present, with his finite powers of observa. 
tion, He seeks the dark and the mysterious fu- 
ture; and thwarted in the aspirations of his lofty 
splrit, his eoul recoils upon himself, and from a 
doubter of the goodness of the Deity, he becomes, 
alas ! a braver of his power,—And yet there are a 
thousand excellencies in Cain’s nature,—It is 
true, the unbounded thirst after forbidden know- 
ledge gives an immoral grandeur to his character, 
but it is grandeur still, and we sympathise with 
the spark that fires to things unknown, and 
* jumps the world to come,’ in spite even of our- 
selves. 

** Let our very sympathy serve as a guard to 
our presumption! For who is there that has 
known sorrow, who does not feel inclined to say 
with him, ‘ Wherefore was I born? Why was 
this breathing being, so sentient tocalamity, pro- 
digalled unasked upon me, only to make me 
wretched ?}—TI am sick of all that dust has done 
unto me—henceforth let sve dwell in shadows |’ 

“ Who can look upon his love for Adah and 
his child, without feeling his whole heart over- 
flow with tendernees? And who can see him 
bending over the dead body of Abel, (slain, be it 
remembered, in the very gust and whirlwind of 
his passion, and amid the invaded tumult of his 
subjugated and sorely-tempted soul,) or listen to 
his deep and beautiful lament, without feeling that 
remorse and penitence form the connecting link 
between humanity and Heaven? How inexpress. 
ibly affecting is that passage, where he says (ad. 
dressing himself to the bleeding corse), ‘ Fare. 
well! I must not, dare not touch what I have 
madethee! My branded heart refuses me the 
comfort of composing thy sweet limbs into the 
grave |’ 

“© And Adah’s love for him! How pure, how 
perfect, how ineffable! When she clasps her 
brother’s murderer to her bosom, and says, ‘ Nay, 
speak to me—to me—thine cwn! 1 will not leave 
thee, Cain! I will not leave thee! though God 
himself should leave thee |’ 

This is the truest pathetic, ennobled by the 
highest sublime, for it is the sublime of woman’s 
tenderness and virtue, 

** Nor let us fear that Heaven averts the face 
from such a picture.—No, Heaven, which scans 
all hearts, looks down with gracious eye on this 
all pure abandonment, and in Adah’s love, sees 
only the intense reflection of its own benevo- 
lence. 

** But to recur to the moral of this production, 
Observe the simple piety of Adam; the pastoral 
purity of Abel; the mild and star-like innocence 
of Adah; the resignation of Eve; (we speak of 
her first appearance in the drama, and before her 
awful malison is pronounced upon her unhappy 
offspring.) Listen to the prayer of thanksgiving, 
which rises up to the Creator in the murning, and 
to the evening hymn, which ascends to Heaven's 
gate, ere it be night. Mark the content and 
peace which spring up in the human heart from 
the exercise af these duties ; and, above all, from 
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the perfect rellance they inculcate in the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. 

** Reverse the picture now.—Behold the mind 
of Cain hardened by the too close contemplation 
of evil, till it luses sight of good. In vain for him 
the sun shines, and the earth puts forth her ve- 
getative beauty. Pride and self-will have taken 
possession of his heart; and the daring ambition 
of coping with his Maker, in the pursuit of un. 
lawful knowledge, has poisoned all the springs of 
moral and intellectual enjoyment. 

* The passage from this state of feeling to the 
commission of crime is one of short transition— 
For what control remains over the intractable 
energy of the passions, when reverence for the 
Deity, which is the foundation of all moral re. 
straint, is once removed? In the character of 
Cain, we see prefigured the type of our own 
weakness, Let his fall chastise the insolence of 
Philosophy, and instruct us in the humility of 
Wisdom - 

It is in the temper of mind above described, 
end beset by all the lurking dangers which attend 
on overweening confidence and blind presump. 
tion, that Cain is found by Lucifer. The argu. 
ments hc uses, are the natural arguments that oc. 
cur to every man who thinks, and lead to the 
same consequences; ‘unless such thoughts be re. 
gulated by faith in Gud’s mercy, and a humble 
dependence on his power,’ They lead, first of 
all, todoubt the wisdom of the Creator; next, his 
goodness. In this doubt lie hid ten thousand 
deaths: it is the canker-worm of life’s best and 
fairest bloseoms; it consumes our happiness with 
a perpetual and living death, as the vulture which 
preyed upon Prometheus; and, what is worse, it 
denies even the grave its solace, and takes from 
our very tombs the expectation of repose -— 

»It is that settled ceaseless gloom, 

The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for peace before !” 

** For the rest, Lord Byron is no more respon. 
sible for the arguments of Lucifer, than Milton is 
for the rebellion of Satan. He only appears so, 
because the arguments of Lucifer, abstractedly 
considered, are unanswerable, and can only be met 
by that perfect sense of our own ignorance, and 
that entire and unqualified faith in the wisdom 
and mercy of the Deity, which sublimes the very 
frailties of our nature, and lifts us on the wings 
of Infinity and Omnipotence, beyond the reach of 
evil and the grave!” 

Without pledging ourselves to agree in abs- 
tract opinion with every one of the above re- 
marks, we recognise in them a fervid feeling of 
poetic beauty, and would aimost say of the 
gallant soldier who wrote them, that “he ise 
poet out of livery.” 


Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous. By 
George Woods, junr. 8vo. 


These poems are of unequal merit, but the chief 
fault lies in the ceaseless repetition of themes too 
hacknied to admit of new ideas, or of any variety 
in the mode of treating them. Where the miscel- 
laneous poems are to be found, we know not; for 
we have perused those the titles of which and sub- 
jects led us to expect them to belong tu that class, 
but have always found them to be most lugubri- 
ously solemn, The author’s versification is diver- 
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sified, and frequently harmonious , but there are 
constant marks of haste and inattention, which 
produce the ludicrous, In a poem on the Passage 
of the Red Sea, we have the line — 
** Anon we hear the martial drum!" 

The association of the martial drum with Moses, 
Pharaoh, and the Red Sea, is on a par with the 
old anachronism of “ Aspasia asking Pericles to 
tea.” In a poem on Evening, succeeding to two 
good lines, and ina good octo-stanza, we have the 
stars termed “the ten thousand eyes of night, 
twinkling, &c.” But notwithstanding such ble- 
mishes, and the palling monotony of subject, 
many of the poems evince deep feeling, glowing 
thoughts, and harmonious metre. The author's 
muse dresses Religion and Morality in so dark a 
robe that they are more likely to scare than to 
lure their votaries, 


Universal Stenography. ByW. Harding. 


This is a new, enlarged, and very neat edition 
of an important little work, The benefits that 
have resulted from Short-hand Writing, without 
which weshould not possess any thing like a cor. 
rect view of the speeches of the Senate and of the 
Bar, aie incalculable, and any work that simplifies 
the system, and renders it easily attainable, must 
be regarded as valuable. The volume before us 
is calculated to effect that object. 


A Memoir of the Rev. Legh Richmond, 
A.M. Rector of Turvey, and Chaplain to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent. Second Edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

Whatever diversities of opinion may be enter. 
tained upon the relative merits of the Ancients 
and Moderns with respect to poetry, literature, 
and the abstract sciences; there is at least one 
art in which it must be acknowledged by all men, 
that the moderns as immeasurably surpass the 
ancients, as Ossa ou Pelion surpasses one of thuse 
molicule or invisible particles of matter which 
Boscovich spent so many years in detecting, or 
rather, in endeavouring to detect. Of course we 
can allude to nothing else but the modern art of 
book-making ; and if the uninitiated should want 
a proof of our position, we have a splendid evi- 
dence before us. Mr. Legh Richmond was a 
worthy pious man; active, intelligent, and con. 
scientious in the discharge of his pastoral duties ; 
beloved by his parishioners and friends, respected 
by all who knew him, and exercising some influ. 
ence over the ultra-religious world. But his ta. 
lents were not considerable; the sphere of his ac- 
tion was so confined, and the tenour of his way 
so noiseless and uniform, that it would be impos- 
sible to imagine how such a life could afford the 
materiel of more than a small duodecimo volume, 
We have, however, his biography spun out to an 
immense octavo of 662 pages. Were all works on 
a proportionate scale, we should have occasion to 
remember St. John’s hyperbole upon records of 
another sort, that even the world would not be 
large enough to hold them. So little discretion 
is evinced in getting up this book, that Mr. 
Richmond has not been without ‘a good-natured 
friend” to publish even his deficiencies, Thus, 
Mr. Richmond was totally destitute of poetical 
talents, his efforts extending no farther than put. 
ting into very bad verse the most hacknied and 
common. place ideas of others ; but notwithstand. 


ing this, hie “ good.natured friend” has publish. 
ed his poetical abortions, We may refer to the 
specimens of his juvenile puetry, pages 7 and 8, 
or, for instance, to page 126, where we find a me- 
trical grace after meat 1— 


** We thank thee, Lord, for this our food; 
But most of all for Jesu'’s blood; 
Let manna to our souls be given, 
The bread of life sent down from heaven.” 


The “ this our fuod,” Jesu used with an 6 and an 
apostrophe as the genitive, the “ seut down from 
Heaven,” and the fourth line being a mere exple- 
tive of the most currently understood meaning of 
manna, render the quatrain too bad to be paraded 
as a specimen of poetry, or even versification. 
The most satisfactory chapter of this most ponder- 
ous volume is the Seventh, in which is given an 
account of Mr. Richmond’s conduct in his living 
of Turvey, Nothing could he more exemplary or 
useful, and any theory or speculative doctrines of 
religion or any system of church polity, that 
covld produce a body of parochial clergy per- 
forming the functions, and with the deportment 
of Mr, Richmond at his Rectory, would confer an 
inestimable blessing on the country. Mr. Rich- 
mond’s Benefit Society was founded upon unsound 
calculations, but his moral direction of it was be- 
yond all praise. But how can we account fora 
man so pious and useful in his vocation, being 
unrewarded by the hierarchy! We regret that 
all but a very small school must be prevented 
reading the biography of Mr. Richmond, by the 
bulk to which the present volume is so injudici- 
ously extended. 


A Practical Survey of the Faculties of 
the Human Mind, with Hints for their 
proper Exercise, Regulation, and Im- 
provement. 12mo. 


This work contains four metaphysical, or what 
are intended for metaphysical, lectures on the 
mind, delivered to a large society of youth, of 
the lower and middling classes, congregated for 
the purpose of receiving a greater mixture of re. 
ligion with ordinary acquirement than is afford- 
ed by mechanics’ or other similar institutions, 
We are inclined, almost at any sacrifice, to en- 
courage such associations ; for although in. the 
first instance, as in the present case, they lead to 
a great deal of false learning and imperfect dis- 
cussion, they eventually produce sounder know- 
ledge, and, in all their stages, they divert persons 
from sensual pleasures to mental improvement, 
We cannot, however, but condemn the ascetic 
spirit that would carry religious segregations to 
the extent of preventing all classes associating in 
one common bond of union for the acquisition of 
knowledge, or for the rational enjoyments and or- 
dinary pursuits of life. The author of these four 
lectures does not appear to be very acute or pro- 
found in his metaphysical studies, The work 
contains nothing but the common-place of the 
science, with statements often inaccurate, and il. 
lustrations inaptand inelegant. He commences 
by a complaint that our writers on moral and in- 
tellectual science seldom contain a distinct re- 
cognition of the supreme authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, Whoever has read Hartley, Locke, 
Reid, Paley, Watts, and we suppose we may add 
Blatkstone, must be forcibly struck by the error 
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of the remark. We could select a score of pages 
from this work preeminently calculated to lead an 
ingenious and inquiring mind into trains of 
thought most dangerous to revealed religion. But 
the authors metaphysical notions are vague, 
crude, and unsound, Thus, having distinguish. 
ed memory from recollection, he adds two “ va. 
rieties® of the faculty, viz. verbal memory and 
mathematical memory. A mere metaphysical 
primer will teach that these are not varieties of 
a faculty (in a scientific sense) but merely differ- 
ent objects to which the specific faculty is di- 
rected, Were it otherwise, the chemist, who re. 
collects his analyses and syntheses, the mathe. 
matician who remembers the demonstrations 
precedent to his advanced theorem, and the old 
milkwoman who cemembers her milk-scores, 
with a hundred others, would all have varieties 
of the specific faculty of memory, The author 
maintains that brutes have instinct, but have not 
reason, Excepting abstraction and judgment, 
brutes have in a minor degree the faculties of 
reasoning, and Locke, or Reid, denies them the 
power of abstraction only because he does not see 
that it would be of any use to them. The lap- 
dog and the child, that abstain from a fault on 
account of a previous chastisement, equally trace 
cause and effect, and calculate consequences. 
The author tells us that reason is exclusively 
given to man to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood ; and proceeds in an ignorance that, 
except abstract and contingent truths, what he 
calls truth, that is speculative truth, is nothing 
more than evanescent, and perpetually fluctuating 
Opinions, which differ according to country, era, 
education, and condition of men, Upon allsuch 
subjects we see but as through a glass, darkly— 
and all the author has done is to smoke the glass 
over a very impure candle, 


The Desigus of Russia. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Delacey Evans. 


This is a rapid and spirited sketch of passing 
events in the East, their causes and results, con- 
taining much interesting military information, 
and some political speculations, which are by no 
means less 80. The author, Colonel Evans, we 
have heard, is esteemed a very able officer, and 
distinguished himself very much in Canada un- 
der General Ross, being then only a deputy as- 
sistant quarter-master general, and a subaltern 
of Dragoons, After remaining very long unno- 
ticed in the junior ranks,” the opportunity which 
is all that merit requires, was at last afforded to 
the information and real ability of Lieutenant 
Evans to display itselfin the plan and detail of 
the campaign in Canada; and Mr. Evans’s use- 
fulness was rewarded by his rapid promotion to 
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* Fifteen or sixteen years, we believe. Hear 
this, ye disheartened subs. and remember you are 
not “commissioned fur your amusement, or to 
pass your time in idleness!” as that excellent 
moral school of poetry at the Horse Guards has 
it, “ but in the duties of your profession,” and in 
enlarging your sphere of military knowledge and 
acquirement; so that when your day does come, 
and every dog, they say, bas his day, you may be 
found fit for nobler and better things than opening 
and shutting pans! 
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the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and the cross of 
our British legion dhonneur—the Bath, We 
need not say, how much we regret the cay. 
tious policy of this country in later days, with 
its Foreign Enlistment Bill, preventing Bri. 
tish naval and military men, condemned in 
these (for England, at least,) piping times of 
peace to vegetate in inactivity, their right hands 
forgetting their occupation, from seeking in other 
climes and struggles that professional knowledge 
which Engtand, not allowing even a camp d’exer. 
cise, never can afford them; and the knowledge 
so acquired would be only too gladly given to 
their own country when the time and season 
arrive. Officers should be encouraged, while 
there is no employment for them at home, to 
enter the service of belligerents, whether Greek, 
Russian, French, or Columbian, thereby gaining 
that instruction, and even local and topographi. 
cal knowledge, which might be of wondrous effect 
in their country’s day of battle. Such men as 
Colonels Evans and Napier, Church and Wilson, 
would carry with them already acquired expe. 
rience, to be matured at the expense of those 
who might one day be England's foes. How far 
the views Colone! Evans adopts may, as he hopes, 
be those of the Head of affairs, we do not know 
more than he; but we recommend the book to 
the gallant Duke’s perusal, along with the Chel. 
tenham waters. He may find a hint or two, and 
much information not to be disdained even by 
him. To the reading part of our military friends, 
we strongly recommend it, and, indeed, to all 
who take our opinions on such matters, 


Systems of Book-keeping for Wholesale 
and Retail Business, by double entry; 
abridged, simplified and rendered easy to 
any capacity. By W. Reynolds. 


This is a little treatise which seems well adapt- 
ed for the purpose it is intended to promote, 
namely, the simplest and clearest method of 
keeping accounts, or a perfect system of book- 
keeping ; and to this end it may be safely recom- 
mended to every class of men of business. 


Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. XXVIII. 
Memorials of the Late War. 186mo. 


The contents of this volume are M, de Rocca’s 
Memoirs of the War in Spain; an account of the 
battles of Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo; 
and, lastly, a narrative of the death of Napoleon. 
To the first subject are devoted 206 pages ; to ihe 
second, 104; and to the last, only 7; which has 
the appearance of a most lame and impotent con- 
clusion, The three subjects are well adapted to 
the nature of this work; and the first, by M. de 
Rocca, is treated with candour and much ability. 
The second is handled in too popular a style, and 
is written too much for effect, It is partial, and 
exclusively English. The points upon which all 
the merits and demerits of the battle of Waterlvo 
depend are omitted; and whilst there is a thea- 
trical, inflated style of narration used in order to 
elevate the character of our countrymen, there is 
a littleness of mind, and an unworthy deficiency 
of candour, evinced in attempts to depreciate that 
of the Emperor Napoleon. The error of Ney in 
mistaking the advance of our army at Quatre 
Bras for the main body, and his disobedience of 
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the Emperor’s orders, by which the opportunity 
of annihilating the Prussians at Ligny was sacri- 
ficed, and one division of the army in its march- 
ing and countermarching was rendered useless in 
both battles, are omitted. We hear nothing ef 
the defection or grand error of Grouchy ; and the 
exact hour of the arrival of the Prussians is left 
unsettled, though every thing turned upon it, and 
the several despatches make a difference of be- 
tween three and four hours in relating this fact. 


Extracts from the Italian Prose Writers, 
for the use of the Students of the London 
University. 12mo. pp. 560. 


This is a most useful little volume, containing 
choice extracts from the best writers in the Ita. 
lian language,—Alfieri, Algarotti, Baldi, Baretti, 
Bembo, Bentivoglio, Boccaccio, Caro, Foscolo, Ga- 
lileo, Machiavelli, Tasso, Metastasio, &c. &c. We 
venture to recommend it not only asa text-book 
for the students in the London University, but 
for all who apply themselves to the Italian Jan- 
guage. The extracts are interesting in themselves 
to English readers, which in former works of this 
they have seldom been, We can safely recom. 
mend this work, the compilation of Sen, Panizzi, 
as well suited to the object it professes to have 
in view. 


Marriage : The Source, Stability, and 
Perfection of Social Happiness and Duty. 
By the Rev. H. C. O'Donoghue, A.M. 
12mo. 

An author in praise of marriage is likely to 
meet with very sorry treatment at the hands of a 
critic. Our “ ungentle craft” yields so few of 
the means of entering the state of matrimony, 
that our minds are contiaually haunted with the 
idea of the pressure of population upon supply; 
and we have consoled our single wretchedness by 
adopting all the opinions of Mr. Malthus. We 
have, however, duly studied Mr. Cobbett and Mr. 
Godwin, and we imagine we must be extremely 
well acquainted with the subject; for there is 
nothing in the present volume that was not pre- 
viously familiar to us. The author embraces all 
the received opinions upon marriage, and en- 
forces and illustrates them in a manner suited to 
the juvenile capacities which are supposed to pe- 
ruse such works. The several points which re- 
quire deeper thought, and the exposition of which 
would confer a great benefit upon society, are 
omitted in this work, or are glanced at merely 
for the opportunity of dismissing them with the 
hacknied common-place notions entertained by 
the multitude. The fertile source of immorality 
and unhappiness in married life, is the iniquitous 
state of the laws upon the subject. The action 
for pecuniary damages for violated chastity, with 
the pleas allowed in mitigation, and the absolute 
impunity of all parties, in any extravagance of 
guilt, from penal consequences, are sources of 
degradation and vice which render moral works 
upon marriage almost nugatory. The civil and 
common.law courts of this country are in direct 
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opposition in their principles ; and relief by either 
is put out of the reach of all but the most af- 
fluent. There is consequently one law for the 
rich, and another for the poor; or rather, several 
laws for the rich, and none at all for the poor, It 
is the plague of society to have sts authors and 
functionaries taking the present order of things 
for their warrant, without exposing what is erro- 
neous, and doing all in their power to eradicate 
those anomalies, sephistries, and abuses, which 
are found productive of extensive demoralization, 
and of consequent suffering and wretchedness. 
We do not see that the public are in the least in 
want of such a work as that before us; much 
better matter upon the same points will be found 
in Gisborne, Gregory, Paley, and many other 
standard and popular authors, : 

Poems, by Mrs. G.G. Richardson, Dum- 


fries. 


The name of Richardson is so common of late 
attached to prose and verse, that unhappy critics 
have some difficulty in distinguishing one writer 
of the name from another. This lady, however, is 
the only poetess of her sex, we believe, of the be. 
fore-mentioned appellation, and from the preface 
we shrewdly guess is related to Mr. D. L. Richardson, 
of ** The London Weekly Review,” himself alsoa 
poet. Whether we are correct or not in our con- 
jecture, it appears that the present volume was 
printed at his suggestion, It contains a variety 
of pieces, which give a very favourable specimen 
of the fair author’s talents, poems are 
sweet and feminine, and show elegance of mind 
combined with no small share of poetic feeling. 
Mrs. Richardson adds another to the female au- 
thors of the day—to an aggregate of talent 
among the fair sex, which has never been before 
witnessed in this country. It is difficult to select 
specimens of this lady’s writing suitable to our 
limited space; but the following lines are fa- 
vourites with us, 


These 


A Grandfather's Dirge. 


Beloved, thou art gone—never again 
Thy dovelike voice shall hover round me here ft 
Spring is abroad, fresh flowers are on the plain, 
But thou, a sweeter far, and oh! how dear! 
Sever’d from light and life liest lone and drear. 


Maidens, approach her tomb ! ’tis sculptured over 
With roses, lilies, and the violet blue— 

And if ye would unfold their emblem lore— 
Know she was modest, fair, and heavenly true, 
* Sweet to the sense, and lovely to the view.” 


Passion has many a mood ;—the grief that flows 
From aged eyes upon young graves, but one— 
'Tis utter hopelessness : the star that rose 
On the benighted, way-worn traveller ’s gone, 
And thou hast left me, teve, all dark and lone! 


I wish'’d to say farewell; it need not be, 
For I shall soon be with thee where thou arts 
I wish'’d that deathless verse might trophy thee— 
O fond and vain ambition! tears but start, 
And the low murmurs of a breaking heart ! 
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THE DRAMA. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 

There is an excellent Essay in one of 
Mr. Hazlitt’s works, on ‘‘ People with one 
idea; which was forcibly brought to our 
minds when witnessing the first, and near- 
ly the last, representation of the Farce 
called ‘* Miss Wright, or Courting by 
Proxy,” atthe Lyceum. If a man with 
one idea, as the late Major Cartwright, or 
Mr. Owen of New Lanark, is an intolera- 
ble bore, a farce with one idea is always 
the most pleasing. We take the true se- 
cret of successful farce-writing to consist 
in the discovery of one good thing, work- 
ing that out in the happiest manner, and 
rejecting allothers. The unity of action, 
or rather of absurdity, is more important 
in a farce than in any other dramatic com- 
position; because a farce is, or ought to 
be, the farthest removed from ordinary 
experiences or vulgar sympathies ; it de- 
pends most upon itself; and ought to have 
more consistency and entireness, because 
it has no support from any thing else. It 
should be extravagant; it must be ec- 
centric and fantastical; but its humour 
oughtto be so made out and sustained, that 
it shall have a wild and humorous nature 
of its own, and give us time to grow fami- 
liar with its oddities. No matter how ri- 
diculous the notion is upon which a farce 
proceeds; so that it bas one, and but one; 
an appropriate execution shall justify it; 
and the proof of the conception shall be 
found in the writing. But woe be to the 
farce-writerwho thinks to have two strings 
to his bow; who, having several faint 
images or faded recollections of mirth, 
hopes to succeed by giving full measure 
rather of schemes than of jokes; and 
thinks that, having brought together 
enough raw materials to compose three 
farces, he ought to be trebly successful ! 
A skeleton absurdity will never draw; 
the humorous form must be well clothed 
with flesh and blood before Mirth will 
receive it among her immortal crew. 
Above all, any thing like a serious plot; 
any thing approximating to a moral in- 
terest, is utter ruin to a farce—the round, 
unctuous ball of drollery should roll upon 
its own axis, without the incumbrance of 
the framework of a trumpery story; or 
if there must be a pair of lovers, the 
young lady should show her white frock, 
and the young gentleman his scarlet 
jacket, only in the first scene, by way of 
prologue to the joke, and in the last, 
when the house is rising. For want of 


a right understanding of this theory, or 
of industry to act oa it, the author of 
*€ Miss Wright” failed, as he will always 


fail in any regular theatre, till he learns 
to contract his canvass and redouble his 
labour; for itis a serious thing to con- 
struct two acts which shall ‘* be good jest 
for ever.” If Mr. Moncrief be the man, 
as the newspapers tell us, he has that in 
him which should add to the harmless 
gaiety of the world. He has a fine appre- 
hension of the droll ; a real touch of ori- 
ginal fun; and has made some palpable hits 
among his many misses; as witness his 
triumph of animal spirits over blue and 
darker devils in the opening of ** Giovanni 
in London,” where the gay sinner is fairly 
turned out of Pluto’s dominions, to flutter 
again upon earth; and the fine catch 
which the three jolly widowers sing, and 
which is interrupted by the return of their 
wives, ** brought to them,’ not “ like 
Alcestis from the grave ;” and the lively 
little glimpse of the humours of the King’s 
Bench prison, which Mr. Haydon has since 
immortalized in all their flaunting wretch- 
edness by the magic of his pencil. But he 
wants momentum and gravity to work out 
his notions; and, instead of doing so, 
leaves them in all their nakedness, and 
surrounds them with a crowd of meagre 
common-places. In ‘* Miss Wright,” there 
were several humorous sketches, but, in- 
stead of being filled* up, they were con- 
founded in a crowd of mere impertinences. 
There was, for example, an old maid, who 
came bouncing in with a real heartiness 
and spirit of youth which did one’s heart 
good, and seemed like a capital exception 
to the general stage caricatures of amatory 
and absurd old ladies ; but instead of sus- 
taining this notion, the author turns round 
on poor ** Miss Wright,”’ allows her to be 
grossly insulted for the very liveliness 
which should (and which would) have 
made her a favourite, and marries her to 
amaudlin footman. Then, there was the 
sentimental footman, who opened very 
well with his poetical studies—** And yet 
poor Edwin was no wulgar boy ”’—which 
Keeley gave in the true ‘* poor Edwin” 
tone; but when, on the one hand, this 
footman gave so good a reason for his 
complaints of fortune, as that his father 
was a Government defaulter for six thou- 
sand pounds, which we take to be a very 
respectable defalcation as times go; and 
when, on the other, he carries his foolery 
so far as to challenge one of his master’s 
guests—and we have the challenge written, 
and delivered, and the meeting—the ab- 
surdity is merely painful. Mr. Wright 
himself, also promised well in the begin- 
ning—a man priding himself on speaking 
his whole mind, and pretending to bear 
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the same usage from others—but he came 
to nothing; he had no mind to speak. 
And even these hints of drollery were scat- 
tered through a plot which it would take 
two columns to detail; with a swindler for 
its hero, and a swaggerer for its assistant ; 
a tissue of ancient falsehoods and modern 
rudenesses, aS complicated and as worth- 
less asa child’s cat’s-cradle in disorder. 
The farce lingered two or three nights, 
but it could notlive. We have bestowed 
more room on its remains than they de- 
serve, because its author has really mat- 
ter in him; and the remotest chance of 
stirring up a real humourist in these sober 
times, to give the world one hearty laugh, 
is not to be lost. 

If “ Miss Wright”? had too much plot, 
the manager has made up for the excess 
in ** The Pirate of Genoa,” a regular opera, 
in three acts, without any plot at all. 
The thread of story upon which the songs 
and conterted pieces were professedly 
hung, was of the flimsiest description, and 
could not have sustained them for an in- 
stant; but fortunately, they were able to 
support themselves. If there was no pi- 
rate on the stage worth mentioning, there 
was none in the orchestra; the music 
was all genuine and good, consisting of 
Weigl’s opera of ‘* Gli Amori Marinari,”’ 
and, though not of so exquisite a kind as 
that of the ** Cos) fan Tutti,” was often 


very striking even to our ungifted ears. 


The representation was neither more nor 
less than a concert, in which the vocal 
parts were performed -by singers dressed 
in masquerade babits; and as such, it was 
extremely good. Penson, as an enthusi- 
astic music-master, is its real hero; he is 
our only comic singer who can sing; for 
the others, though often very amusing, 
only make a quaint or queer noise, and 
wry faces: and he is now expanding into 
what we never hoped to see—a real Eng- 
lish Ambrogetti, at once light and cordial, 
outlandish and familiar, with voice and 
Science enough to give adequate musical 
expression to a comic passage, and vivaci- 
ty enough to make the unskilful happy. 
The little opera, ‘* Not for Me,”’ isto us 
very agreeable as a drama; and to those 
who really understand music, is, as we 
potently believe, full of originality and 
promise as a composition; but it has not 
had the run which it merited,—wherefore 
we hardly know. In its announcement it 
was certainly unfortunate; it was called 
** a Ballad Opera,“ which was about as 
appropriate a designation as if the ‘* Beg- 
gar’s Opera” had been announced as a 
** serious opera,” or an opera of melo- 
dramatic interest; so that those who 
went expecting to hear new editions of 
** I'd be a Butterfly,” and various modifi- 


cations of ‘ Cherry Ripe,” were disap- 
pointed ; and those whose ears have suf- 
ficiently banqueted on such delicacies 
Stayed away; and the audience generally 
seemed scarcely to know what to make of 
the music. ‘The opera, in fact, had an ill 
name; the gentlemen connected with the 
press did not understand it; and M. Louis 
Maurer, the ingenious composer, must 
wait for another opportunity, which we 
have no doubt he will have and im- 
prove, for the fair appreciation of his 
powers. The scheme of the piece was 
silly enough, but it was agreeably han- 
dled ; impossible, but not heavy. The 
uncle of three young ladies, wards of a 
retired attorney, who has taken up his 
abode at a village in Yorkshire, leaves a 
farm worth 1200/, a year to such one of 
his nieces as shall be pronounced thie 
plainest and the silliest, to compensate 
her for the deficiencies of nature: the 
prize to be adjudged by the first stranger 
who passes through the village: and each 
of the girls indignantly exclaims * Not for 
me !”’—a most incredible preference of the 
present to the future ; for what girl would 
not be accounted ugly and silly for five 
minutes, to be as much “ fairest, virtu- 
ousest, discrectest, best,” for ever after, 
as 1200/. a year could make her? So, 
however, it is. The stranger arrives— 
and, after ludicrously blundering on three 
old maids as the candidates, he fairly takes 
upon himself the burthen of this strange 
reference, and proceeds (for once in the 
history of arbitration, rationally) to exa- 
mine the parties. The three young ladies 
make their appearance before a good- 
natured young man reclining on a garden- 
bench,who is, of course, ravished with the 
beauty of Miss Kelly and the two Misses 
Cawse, and pronounces them all equally 
handsome. Mr. Bland seems as beartily 
to enjoy his judicial office, as Mr. Justice 
Park trying a celebrated case of abduction 
or wurder; or Garrow detecting an alibi ; 
or Littledale listening to atwo hours’ argu- 
ment on a point he has decided, or intends 
to reserve; or Best crushing the defend- 
ant’s attorney; or LordTenterden taking a 
perplexed account, or unravelling a tangled 
maze of evidence, with the respectful admi- 
ration of a London jury. The arbitrator, 
in short, is in his element; but no arbitra- 
tor ever yet made a satisfactory award, 
and we must quarrel with Mr. Bland’s, 
for giving it in favour of Miss Kelly, who, 
though she plays the simpleton, could take 
in nobody, and who, though not an abso- 
lute beauty, is by far the handsomest of 
the three; for she has a face which you 
not only like to look at, but to read. ‘To 
our minds, the best personation was Mr. 
Russell’s Attorney; it was the very picture 
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of what is called ‘‘ a very respectable at- 
torney ;"” one who is not too busy or too 
keen ; who has a decent mediocrity of un- 
derstanding and practice ; who has never 
been discharged under the Insolvent Act, 
or struck off the rolls; who has been 
agent to a lord and three esquires; lives 
in a neat house with a brass knocker, 
and has picked up a pretty comfortable 
fortune. His dress is the very thing; and 
his swagger, his affectation of ease, and 
his mingled rusticity and conceit, make 
up the sum of virtues, which might win 
the eloquent eulogies of an admiring cir- 
cuit. Russell is one of the most assidu- 
ous and sensible of actors, who takes pains 
with little and disagreeable parts, and 
often loses a notice merely because every 
part of his performance is alike good. 
Nor ought we to forget Miss Goward, who 
disguised herself as an old maid with more 
condescension than success ; and who sang 
a song ona single note while the orchestra 
played a charming accompaniment, run- 
ning round and round ir giddy measures, 
without being diverted from her purpose 
for an instant. The effect was new and 
irresistible ; the people stared and en- 
cored; and, on repetition, were fairly 
convinced of the steadiness of the singer, 
and the ingenuity of the tricksome com- 
poser. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Miss F. H. Kelly, whom we have long 
thought endowed with more sensibility 
and womanly grace than any other lady 
aspirant to tragedy, has madea real hit 
at last in playing the heroine of a wretch- 
ed melodrame, misuamed a comedy, call- 
ed ** Valeria.” The subject, that of a 
blind girl restored to sight by the assist- 
ance of alover, has been rendered popular 
on the French stage by the delightful act- 
ing of Mars, and has been once or twice 
attempted in England without success. 
In truth it is essentially undramatic ; the 
physical defect is painful, in proportion as 
it is ably pourtrayed; and the idea of an 
operation, even when we know it must 
succeed, is a strange ingredient in the 
pleasure of any but a medical student. 
Till now, the drama ‘* had no skill in 
surgery zꝰ but it is impossible to say how 
far it may not be adapted to the tastes of 
the Mechanics’ Institute ; and be madea 
preparatory school for the London Hos- 
pital, as in Sheridan's time it was begin- 
ning to be used as a court of ease to the 
Old Bailey. This new source of interest 
was certainly not assisted by its accompa- 
niment :—Sir Clarence Plaintive, a name 
suggested rather by the resignation of the 
Lord High Admiral, than by the romantic 
tendency of Mr. Williams, who personated 
the old gentleman bearing it; the uncle 
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of the blind Valeria, and a giddy countess 
always worried and worrying—the afore- 
said Countess played by Mrs. Humby, at- 
tired in pink-silk, looking like a pretty 
wooden doll, and speaking like a piquant 
waiting-maid; a Lord Melsome, enacted 
by Mr. Cooper, but who gave nothing to 
his representative but his proxy; and a 
Mr. Henry Milner, a convenient sort of 
young gentleman, in whose name Mr. 
Vining was so accommodating as to be 
‘* Henried”’ by every body till we were 
tired of the name, and who might bave had 
something witty to say, for any thing we can 
tell, for he knew very little of his part; and 
a certain nondescript Mr. Holloway, in a 
scratch wig, who seemed to be introduced 
as a sort of living testimony of the oeu- 
list’s skill, having had his own eyes restor- 
ed by the same miracle. In short, no- 
thing could well be worse than the matter 
and manner of the affair; and yet the 
acting of Miss Kelly bore it triumphant- 
ly up, and secured the breathless atten- 
tion and enthusiastic applause of the house. 
We have heard nothing for a long time so 
affecting as the story of her love, as she 
told it—so freshly and naturally given— 
so mournful yet so sweet. There was a 
timid delicacy of manner about her, a 
mild reliance on the affection of her 
friends, which made us feel the truth of 
Milton’s expression where he speaks of 
** the irresistible might of weakness.” 
Her rapture on feeling the strange sense 
of vision, was vividly and powerfully ex- 
pressed; pitched, perhaps, in rather too 
higha key when we saw it on the first 
evening; but since, as we have heard, 
softened and subdued. On the whole, it 
was a performance of real pathos and in- 
telligence ; and, with the temporary ex- 
ception we have noticed, in the best taste. 
We are heartily giad of it, for Miss Kel- 
ly’s career, which opened so brilliantly, 
has been clouded by the malice of enemies 
and the imprudence of friends, without 
any fault of her own; and we think her 
last success so decided that it must induce 
the public, whorarely admire twice, to do 
reluctant justice. 

A very feeble attempt at farce, called 
The Barber Baron,” has sunk.in spite of 
Farren, whose acting will sustain almost 
any thing. Its scheme had its capabilities 
—a Barber winning an ancient principa- 
lity at a raffle, and coming to take pos- 
session with his wardrobe in his pocket 
handkerchief, but tairly frightened out 
of his domain by a rognish servant, wh 
dresses himself up as a ghost, and presents 
a huge beard to be shaved in the state 
chamber—and Farren’s dress as the barber 
was exquisite. But three fourths of the 


piece was like the ghost of a bad melo- 
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drame; and the remaining fourth, which 
might have been droll, was merely extra- 
vagant and frigid. Generally speaking, 
this house should look to its own approv- 
ed authors, who understand exactly the 
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Mr. Martin's Picture of the Deluge.— 
The engraving is just published of this 
extraordinary picture. It is engraved in 
the same style with Martin’s other works, 
but from the absence of the variety of 
lights and colours, which characterize his 
Belshazzar’s Feast, it was more difficult 
to execute with effect. It is, however, a 
most successful effort, and conveys the 
grand and gloomy effect of a picture upon 
one of the most sublime subjects which the 
history of the world has presented to the 
imagination of the poet or the painter. 

The genius of Mr. Martin is original. 
He is another example of the success, 
and deserved success, which attends those 
who establish a style in art of their own. 
The power of this artist in representing 
the space, magnitude, and grandeur of 
objects, which may be styled the “ sub- 
lime ideal,”’ is wonderful. No artist of 
the present day can impart to his canvass 
the impression of sublimity in natural 
objects as Martin does. If he paint a 
cavern, it is seen drawn out and ex- 
panded to the fullest size; yet its long- 
drawn, remotest recesses, are brought 
before the eye with astonishing verisimili- 
tude. Alpine precipices, and oceanic ex- 
panse, appear in their full dimensions on 
his canvass. Martin is the only artist we 
have ever seen whose pictures are stamped 
at first sight with the unearthly sublimity 
of Miltonic poetry; we do not, of course, 
mean this of his figures, which are in 
themselves mere accessories to the other 
parts of his pictures, as they are with Tur- 
ner in his inimitable landscapes—No one 
but Michel Angelo ever attained the pow- 
er of stamping the sublime, unearthly, and 
terrible, upon a solitary figure—We mean 
it of Martin’s mixture of the picturesque, 
romantic, and grand in nature, with ter- 
rible conflicts of the elements, and all 
heightened by association with some sub- 


ject of religious history, or with the lof- 


tiest poetry. Mr. Martin’s is the poe- 
try of painting. In the present work, 
he has summoned every aid to produce 
his great effect. The sun, moon, and a 
comet, are seen in conjunction. Noah’s 
ark is placed on a lofty emimence which 
the waters have not yet attained ; but its 
elevation bespeaks what the rising of the 
waters will be: this is a happy thought. 
The mingling of many adjunctive objects, 
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tastes of its andicnce, and not hunt after 
new fancies. A true farce of Kenny's 
would do much towards making a summer 
in town happy; wherefore has it been de- 
nied us? 
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some of them peculiarly terrible, to 
heighten the impression of the whole 
scene, displays powerful invention and 
great judgment. But we recommend the 
reader to the picture itself. F 

A curious portion of Sacred History is 
furnished, in connexion with this print, to 
justify the introduction of Methuselah 
among the affrighted group, who are 
awaiting their inevitable doom from the 
‘*¢ roar and rush of waters.” In thus re- 
presenting the most aged of men amidst 
the horrible scene which overwhelmed 
the world in destruction, the painter has 
strictly adhered to Holy Writ. 

“In the 600th year of Noah’s life, in 
the second month, the seventeenth day of 
the month, the same day were all the 
fountains of the great deep broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened.” 

Methuselah begat Lamech at 187 years 
old; Lamech begat Noah at 182 years 
old, and in the 600th year of Noah’s life 
the Deluge occurred. Adding those three 
numbers together, the total is 969; con- 
sequently Methuselah perished in the De- 
luge. 

On the whole, this is one of the most 
difficult subjects Mr. Martin has attempt- 
ed, but it is likewise one of his most suc- 
cessful efforts. He had only the power of 
his imagination to guide him to success. 
In his Belshazzar he is assisted by his 
gorgeous power of colouring, as well as 
by the variety of passions by which the 
pictorial figures are agitated. Here is 
one unusual passion pervading the whole 
—namely, the dreadof death. This he has 
judiciously varied by the manliness or the 
cowardliness with which it is met, and 
has mingled it almost magically with the 
most touching expression of affection in 
those who do not view their own death, 
but those of their wives and families, as 
the affliction most to be dreaded. 

The rushing of the waters, the breaking- 
up of the fountains, the windows of hea- 
ven opened, are, indeed, all truly and hor- 
rifically depicted. 

Byron’s noble drama of Heaven and 
Earth” is finely touched ia this picture :— 

‘¢ Shall yon exulting peak, 
Whose glitt’ring top is like a distant star, 
Lie low beneath the boiling of the deep ? 
No more to have the morning sun break 
forth, 
3 L 
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And scatter back the mists in floating 


folds 

From its tremendous brow? No more 
to have 

Day's broad orb drop behind its head at 
ev'n, 


Leaving it with a crown of many hues? 
No more to be the beacon of the world, 
For angels to alight on, as the spot 
Nearest the stars? 


Shall prayer ascend, 
When the swoln clouds unto the moun- 
tains bend 
And burst, 
And rushing oceans every barrier rend, 
Uatil the very desert knows no thirst ? 
Where shall we fly? 
Not to the mountains high ; 
For now their torrents rush with double 
roar 
To meet the ocean, which, advancing still, 
Already grasps each drowning hill, 
Nor leaves an unsearch’d cave.” 


Mr. J. Martin’s Proposal for supplying 
with Pure Water, and materially leauti- 
Sying the Western end of the Metropolis.— 
The union of the wtile and the dulce is cer- 
tainly the acme of perfection; and when 
an object of real utility, and so desirable 
in its accomplishment, as asupply of pure 
water, is proposed to be attained by giv- 
ing additional embellishment to our me- 
tropolis, we cannot but view with favour- 
able eyes a plan that will thus combine 
the useful with the fine arts. 

The better to illustrate his plan, Mr. 
Martin bas published a lithographic draw- 
ing, showing his intentions, and various 
views of the river Colne, in its progress 
to aqueducts from which the water is 
to be distributed. ‘The principal reser- 
voir is proposed to be constructed at 
Paddington, and the neighbourhood to be 
embellished with new streets and with an 
immense public bath, 500 feet in length 
by 150 feet in width; certainly a very 
desirable acquisition, and very capable of 
being made ornamental as well as useful. 

By one of Mr. Martin’s plans, it is in- 
tended to bring the water from a branch 
of the Colne, about two miles from Ux- 
bridge, and to carry it by the shortest cut 
tothe Paddington Canal. But another, 
and we think a better plan, is to take the 
water from the Colne itself, about three 
quarters of a mile to the north-east of 
Denham. Into the reservoir at Padding- 
ton this stream would flow, after being 
conducted through Furtherfield, and close 
by the banks of the Canal, near to the 
south of Mapenden Hill. By this means 
the water would be brought from a larger 
and apurer source. This reservoir being 
eighty feet above the Thames at high 
water, would supply all the western part 
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of the metropolis with very little assist- 
ance from machinery. 

With the supply of this pure and health- 
ful water, it is proposed to combine other 
measures, which would add to the beauty 
of the western end of the metropolis. At 
& point in the aqueduct, it is proposed to 
have a considerable fall of water, adding 
to the picturesque beauty of the Canal, 
and at the same time filliog the bath, the 
whole of which it is proposed to surround 
with plantations. The water would then 
be conducted under the Uxbridge Road 
into Kensington Gardens and the Serpen- 
tine. In Hyde Park it is designed it should 
be spread into an ornamental water, and 
a waterfall, where a small island might 
give the view represented in one of the 
accompanying sketches. Being thence 
carried under ground to the gardens of 
Buckingham Palace, the stream might be 
made to burst out there as from a natural 
cavern; and having spread itself into an 
ornamental water, would appear as is re- 
presented in another of the lithographic 
sketches. Passing under Constitution 
Hill into the Green Park, and giving 
wholesomeness and motion to the stag- 
nant water there, the current may be con- 
veyed, under the Mail, into the ornamental 
water now forming in St. James’s Park ; 
at the two extremities of which it is pro- 
posed to introduce fountains, formed and 
planted as shown in other sketches of Mr. 
Martin’s publication. Finally, it may 
flow into the Thames at Whitehall-stairs. 

Here are, indeed, great capabilities, both 
of usefulness and beauty ; and we heartily 
hope that Mr. Nash, and those intrusted 
with our metropolitan improvements, will 
take Mr. Martin’s plan into their consi- 
deration. How much better would be the 
two fountains projected in this plan, than 
the one now proposed to be erected at the 
end of Waterloo-place, the only object of 
which would be to shut out the view of 
the Park. 

illustrations of the Miseries of Slavery ; 
a Series of Engravings on Wood, by S. M. 
Slader, from original designs by W. Har- 
vey—This work has the good intention of 
illustrating the horrors of this nefarious 
trafic in human flesh, with the view of 
adding a mite to the efforts making now 
in so many quarters for its entire sup- 
pression. The artist has, for this pur- 
pose, taken some of the Fiscals’ Reports 
from the islands, and otker authentic 
sources of information, to select subjects 
for the designs. Each print, therefore, 
represents an actual occurrence. By 


these means, Mr. Slader says, ‘it is 
hoped, through the medium of the eye, to 
reach the heart, and accelerate the pro- 
gress of the abolition of slavery. The 
present number contains two plates, the 
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one consisting of Rosa, a negro slave, be- 
ing ordered to be flogged ; and the other, 
the sale of a negro family. Of the hor- 
rors of the circumstances connected with 
slavery, Our readers are too well aware 
to need any document from us, and we 
heartily wish Mr. Slader success with so 
good an object in view. 

Mr. Davis has just retouched and com- 
pleted a fine three-quarter picture of the 
Marquis Wellesley, highly creditable to 
his talents, and one of the most pleasing 
and best portraits we have scen a long 
time. A portrait of Sir — Hunter, by 
the same artist, is uncommonly well exe- 
cuted. A small cabinet picture, painted 
for Mr. Ackermann, representing the scene 
between Salvator Rosa, the Jew, and his 
daughter, is a fine specimen of this artist’s 
pencil ; and is, we believe, to be engrav- 
ed, when we think the opinion we have 
formed of it will not be found fallacious. 

Illustrations of the Annuals. 

Frienpsuip’s OrFERinG.—The perfec. 
tion to which these pleasing publications 
have arrived in their embellishments, 
render them highly interesting objects in 
the ‘* Fine Arts.’” Never, in any age or 
nation, were more brilliant specimens of 
engraving produced in such limited di- 
mensions. The first which have been put 
into our hands are those of the ** Friends 
ship’s Offering,” and nothing more fully 
proves the truth of the axiom of political 
economists, that the supply will be equal 
to the demand, not only ia quantity but 
quality, than these choice works of art. 
The present far excel those of any pre- 
vious year. Of the literary part we can 
say nothing yet, for it is not ready; but 
under Mr. Thomas Pringle, the new Edi- 
tor, whose recent volume of poetry has 
been so acceptable to the public, we have 
aright to expect something far superior 
to the former volumes. Glen-Lynden is 
a charming specimen from the pencil and 
graver of Martin. It combines a land- 
scape in ruins (designed to illustrate a 
very sweet poem of the Editor’s, to be 
noticed hereafter), with scenery peculiar- 
ly romantic, and partaking of the breadth 
and vastness of Martin’s conceptions. 

The Rival Suitors.—This is from a pleas- 
ing painting by J. Stephanoff, and repre- 
sents the fair object of aged and youthful 
love on a garden-seat, condemned to 
listen to the addresses of a wealthy suitor, 
while the more favoured and youthful 
lover slips a billet into her hand unper- 
ceived. The engraver is Romney. 

The Warning.—A very spirited engrav- 
ing by Warren, from a painting by Cooper. 
It represents a knight in ring or scale ar- 
mour, dismounted, holding his fiery barb, 
while he listens to the address of an un- 
earthly being in the garb of a female. Why 


the painter represented the lower half of 
the figure unsubstantial, and the bust as 
flesh and blood, it is difficult to conjecture. 

Castle Camptell, is a fine romantic bit 
of landscape, with hunting figures, charm- 
ingly engraved by Goodall, from a paint- 
ing by Arnald. 

The Parting.—This is a very good en- 
graving, by Romney, from a charming 
pietves by Haydon. It represents the 

overs in a balcony in sweet converse. 
This picture has, we believe, been exhi- 
bited, ; 

La Frescura,—This is an exquisite little 
landscape-scene with figures. A fountain 
in the centre is flinging its silvery spray 
about deliciously. It is engraved by Le 
Petit, from a picture by Bone. 

Cupid and Psyche, is from a picture by 
J. Wood, charmingly engraved by Finden, 
This is a young artist of great promise, 
and this picture does high credit to the 
work, 

Cove of Muscat.—This is a clear, well- 
defined engraving, by Jeavons, of a very 
curious Port little known to Europeans, 
from a painting of Witherington. 

La Fiancie de Marques, from a painting 
of Chalon, engraved by Humphreys. The 
figures are in dialogue, the principal re- 
clining on a bed or couch, listening atten- 
tively to the conversation of a second fe- 
male, who is arranging points of argument 
on her fingers, like a mathematician. 

Hours of Innocence, is a sweet engraving 
by Wright, from a picture by Landseer, 
It represents a child, to which a fine New- 
foundland dog bas just brought a little 
boat ont of the water; the animal streaw- 
ing with the humid element. 

The Minstrel Boy, by Leslie, engraved 
by Duncan, is a very delightful picture; 
as is The JVill, from Kidd, engraved by 
Mitchel. 

Tue Liverary Souvenir. —The en- 
gravings for this year surpass those of the 
last, and prove the correctness of our ob- 
servation in the description above. Edit. 
ed, too, by a poet, and carefully got up, 
the public have no poor feast awaiting 
them in the embellishments to this publi- 
cation. Mr. Watts has bestowed double 
attention on the present subjects, if we 
may judge from the exquisite specimens 
his engravers have produced. 

The first is The Sisters, designed, we be- 
lieve, for the frontispiece. It represents 
two beautiful girls in the foreground of a 
rich landscape ; the one all life and gaiety, 
and the other a pensive, Melpomenc-look- 
ing damsel, who, with an open letter ia 
her hand, is evidently indulging in un- 
pleasant speculations, as to the constancy 
of her lover. The original of this picture 
is one of J. P. Stephanoff’s happiest efforts, 
and is engraved by Robinson. 
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The Proposal.—Mr. Leslie has here de- 
picted a most delightful specimen of fe- 
male grace and loveliness—the Queen of 
May, in his splendid picture of May-day, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. The Proposal 
is, in fact, neither more nor less than the 
Euphuist offering his dainty services to 
the Queen of May. The manner in which 
she is withdrawing her slender fingers 
from his enamoured grasp, is strikingly 
graceful, This plate is by Charles Rolls. 

Cleopatra embarking on the Cydnus.— 
The gorgeous picture from which this ex- 
traordinary print has been engraved, is 
the production of Mr. Danby, and it is en- 
graved by Goodall. For exquisite mjnute- 
ness of detail and finish, (for it contains 
innumerable objects,) it surpasses any 
thing of the kind we bave ever seen. 
Cleopatra, attended by her magnificent 
cortége, is about to step into her galle 
from the portals of her palace. The rich 
variety of objects on the shores, and the 
rippling river, all brightened by the glo- 
ries of an eastern sun, present a remark- 
able coup-d’ ail. 

The Portrait of Sir Walter Scott.—This 
print, engraved by an American engra- 
ver, after the well-known picture by Mr. 
Leslie, formerly in the possession of Mr. 
Constable, is au excellent likeness. 

Cupid taught ly the Graces.—This 1s 
one of the most highly-finished engravings 
that have appeared in this age of graphio 
luxury, and yet is engraved by a person 
whose name is new to us, (Mr. J. C. Ed- 
wards,) after Hilton. 

The Departure of Mary Queen of Scots 
Jrom Calais —Mary Stuart is represented 
as seated near the stern of the vessel, 
which is conveying her to England, look- 
ing mournfully at the receding shores of 
France, as if repeating— 


*« Adieu, plaisant pays de France.” 
The original painting is by Mr. G. E. D. 
Leahy ; the engraver, Goodyear. 

Ehrenbrietstein.—This is an engraving by 
Mr. Joho Pye, and the only one ever exe. 
cuted on steel by that artist. The original 
design is by Turner. It seems that eighty 
guineas was paid for the engraving of this 
small landscape. 

Feramooz relating the Story of the Peri to 
Lalla Rookh.—The original of this engrav- 
ing is from a drawing of James Stepha- 
noff; the engraver is Bacon. The Prin- 
cess is reclining upon a sofa, listening to 
the recitations of the young poet, whilst 
Tudladeca is striking his beard with infi- 
nite self-importance. 

Minny O’Donnell’s Toilet, engraved by 
Portbury, from a picture by Farrier. The 
scene represented is an interior of an 
Irish cabin, Minny (who is a very arch, 
pretty-looking lass,) is arranging her 
curls before a mirror. Her old mother is 
looking on with evident pride and satis- 
faction, 

The Agreeable Surprise.—A pretty Cor- 
bould-looking picture of Astarte writing 
Zadig’s name in the sand, by Green, en- 
graved by H. Rolls. 

Viola.—A love-sick maiden sitting in 
the gloom of rich foliage— 

** Like Patience on a monument, smil- 

ing at Grief.” 
Engraved by C, Rolls, after Westall. 

The Young Novice. — Elizabeth Wood- 
ville consigning her child, Bridget Plan- 
tagenet, to the care of the Abbess of the 
Nunnery at Dartford. The child is very 
beautiful, and is arrayed in the style of a 
novice. Her mother is bestowing upon 
her a partingkiss. This print is engraved 
by Greatbatch, after a large picture by the 
venerable Northcote. 
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Select Overtures of Beethoven, Cheru- 
bini, Mozart, Weber, &c. Arranged for 
the Piano Forte, with accompaniments of 
Violin, Flute, and Violoncello; by J. N. 
Hummel, Maitre de Chapelle to the Duke 
of Saxe Weimar.—To such of our readers 
as feel pleasure in the cultivation and 
social performance of chamber-music, we 
have much happiness in strongly recom- 
mending the above interesting and classi- 
eal work, lately published by Messrs. Boo- 
sey, the indefatigable caterers of sound 
music for the judicious amateur. The 
overtures comprised in this selection con- 
sist of Beethoven’s Prometheus ; Mozart's 
Zauberflite, and Figaro: Cherubini’s Lo- 
doiska, Anacreon, and Deux Journées ; 
Gluck’s Iphigenia; Himmel’s Original 
Overture 3 Paer’s Sargino ; Romberg’s 


Overture in D; Weber's Freyschfitz, and 
Euryanthe; Rossini’s Tancredi ; Vogel's 
Demophon ; Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Se- 
gretto, and Winter's Opferfest, In ge- 
neral, arrangements of this kind fail in 
giving even a distant resemblance to the 
original effect ; but, in the masterly hands 
of Hummel, the full orchestra is scarcely 
missed. The piano-forte part in the pre- 
sent work is very rich, and admirably 
adapted to the genius of the instrument, 
and, by consequence, to the hands of the 
performer ; while the other parts, for the 
Violin, Flute and Violoncello, give body 
and variety of tone to the united effect. 
The instruments are judiciously chosen. 
There are few private musical circles 
which cannot, without effort, produce a 
performer on the violin, another on the 
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flute, and a third on the violoncello, As 
to the piano-forte, a player on that instru. 
ment is now-a-days to be found in every 
house which possesses the happiness of a 
lady inmate. On these accounts, and on 
account of the talent displayed by Hum- 
mel in the arrangement, the present work 
must have a great sale. 

We perceive also that Messrs. Boosey 
have published, in the same form, Ros- 
sini’s showy and skilful overture to Se- 
miramide. We do not know by whom 
this is arranged; but if not by Hum- 
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Royal Society, May 8,—A communica- 
tion was. read respecting the earthquake 
lately felt in the Netherlands. It was 
particularly felt along the banks of the 
Meuse; its greatest violence was in the 
towns of Liege, Tongres, Tirelemont, and 
Huy; many of the walls and buildings of 
which suffered considerable injury. In 
the towns of Maestricht, Namur, Lou- 
vain, and Brussels, strong shocks were 
experienced ; but their violence diminish- 
ed in proportion to the distance from the 
. former or principal seat of concussion. 
An account was also read of some parti- 
culars of an earthquake experienced at 
Bogota, and in the Cordillera, between 
Bogota and Popayan, on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1827, in a letter from Colonel P. 
Campbell. The city was in a great mea- 
sure destroyed; but only five or six per- 
sons were killed. To the north of Bo- 
gota the earthquake was not much felt, 
but to the south the cevastation was ex- 
tensive. Popayan, which is two hundred 
geographical miles S. S. W. of Bogota, 
and Patea, still farther to the S.S. W. 
suffered severely —15. A long and elabo- 
rate paper was read, entitled, A compari- 
son of the changes of magnetic intensity 
in the dipping and horizontal needles 
throughout the day at Truernberg Bay, in 
Spitzbergen, by Captain Foster. Also 
a paper on experiments, relative to the 
effect of temperature on the refractive 
index, and dispersive power of expans- 
ible fluids, and on the influence of these 
changes in a telescope with a fluid lens, 
by Peter Barlow, Esq. from which it 
appears that the author considers it 4s 
probable, that in all expansible fluids the 
index of refraction varies directly as the 
density ; on the other hand, it would ap- 
pear that the dispersive rativ remains at 
all temperatures constantly the same.— 
22. A letter was read from Thomas An- 
drew Knight, Esq. containing an account 
of some circumstances relating to the 
economy of bees. He infers, that not a 
Single labouring bee ever emigrates in a 
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mel, we do not hesitate to say that it is 
worthy of him. 





Mr. Craggs, who has lately risen into 
great popularity as an improvisatore on 
the Piano-Forte, and whose written com- 
positions have given evidence of an ori- 
ginal and accomplished mind, has, we un- 
derstand, in preparation for the winter 
season, several works for the pifno-forte, 
and some canzonets, We shall pay early 
attention to these compositions when they 
appear. 


swarm without having seen its proposed 
future habitation. He finds that the same 
remark applies not only to the permanent 
place of settlement, but also to the place 
where the bees rest temporarily soon after 
swarming; and also concludes that unions 
of swarms are generally, if not always, 
the result of previous concert and ar- 
rangement.—June 5. A paper was read, 
entitled, ‘* Description of a sounding- 
board in Attercliffe Church, near Shef- 
field, by the Rev. J. Blackburn, minister ;” 
it is the section of a paraboloid, and so 
placed, that the mouth of the speaker is 
in the focus. 

Portsmouth and Portsea Literary and 
Philosophical Society.—The report of the 
Committee of this Institution has lately 
been published. The Society is represent- 
ed as in a very flourishing condition. The 
report, signed by the secretary, now lies 
before us, but is too long for any satisfac- 
tory extract. The following are the names 
of the patrons, officers, and committee 
for 1824 :—Patrons, Sir W. Heathcote, 
Bart. M. P. Jolin Fleming, Esq. M.P. John 
Bonham Carter, Esq. M.P. Francis Bar- 
ing, Esq. M. P. G. P. Jervoise, Esq.—Of- 
ficers, elected at the Annual Meeting, 
July 4, 1826; President, John Porter, 
M.D.; Vice-Presidents, John Fincham, 
Esq. Simon Goodrich, Esq.; Treasurer, 
Capt. J. Whylock, R.M.; Secretary, Mr. 
Julian Slight; Corresponding Secretary, 
Rev. J. Neave; Librarian, Mr. Henry 
Slight ; Curator of Apparatus, Mr. Tho- 
mas Lane; Curator of Museum, Lieut. J. 
H. Davies, R.M.; Assistant Curators of 
Museum, Mr. G. Martell, Mr. C. Willcox ; 
Committee, C. Blackburn, B.A. Mr. Ben- 
nett, Mr. N. Griffin, Mr. T. Burbey, Mr. 
W. Lang, Mr. J.W. Williams, W. Cooper, 
Esq. Mr. Fricker, Mr. F. Howard, Mr. C, 
Willcox, Mr, Scale, Mr. Stebbing, Mr. S. 
Greetham, D. Howard, Esq. Mr.G.Caught, 
Mr. J. B. Hutchings, Mr. G. Martell, Rev. 
W. Tate, A.M. Mr. T. Heather, Mr. J. 
Dudley, Mr. J. Owen, Rev. S. Leggatt, 
Mr. W. Minchin, Mr. T. Pretious., 
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Belzoni.—A prospectus has been issued 
by Mr. Churchill, of Leicester-square, for 
publishing a complete series of lithogra- 
phic engravings, from the original model 
of the Egyptian tomb, now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Belzoni, This magnificent 
sepulchre (quoting the prospectus) is a 
vast excavation in a rock, and the model 
is constructed on a scale of one-sixth of 
the tomb. The numerous passages and 
halls of which it consists are painted and 
covered with figures and hieroglyphics in 
basso-relievo. The whole length of the 
excavation is three hundred and nine 
feet; and was discovered by Belzoni in 
the valley of Beban el Malook, near 
Thebes, in the year 1618. The plan of 
the valley and sections of the tomb, to be 
seen at Mr. Churchill's, give a general 
idea of the intended lithographic copy, or 
great atlas of this important relic of anti- 
quity, which will contain at least eighty 
plates. ** The expense of a work of such 
magnitude makes it necessary (continues 
the announcement) to secure two hun- 
dred subscribers before the undertaking 
can commence; and it is proposed to 
bring it out in numbers, from twelve to 
fourteen, at twenty-five shillings each. The 
anxiety which the late Mr. Belzoni always 
expressed to preserve this precious manu- 
script to science (as its hieroglyphics and 
historical figures may be considered a bios 
graphy of the entombed king), at length 
induces his widow to the present exertion, 
although nearly sinking under the pres- 
sure of the many complicated difficulties 
which she has encountered since bis death. 
She, therefore, confidently relies on the 
liberal sentiments of every friend to sci- 
ence, for encouragement to enable her to 
effect so desirable an object. Mrs. Bel- 
zoni, wishing to facilitate the study of 
hieroglyphics, intends adding to the atlas 
a classification of hieroglyphics observed 
in the tomb.’” The situation in which 
Mrs. Belzoni was left at the death of her 
husband—his talents, perseverance, and 
discoveries—merit the regard and patron- 
age of the public, to whose benevolent sup. 
port in such a work, it is to be hoped, no 
vain appeal is thus made. 

Disinterment of the Body of John Hampe- 
den, Esq. in Hampden Church, Bucks, on 
the 21st of July, 1628, to ascertain the cause 
of his death.—The manner in which Mr. 
Hampden met bis death had long been a 
disputed point in history. Lord Claren- 
don, Rushworth, Ludlow, Noble, and 
others, severally state that at the battle of 
Chalgrave-field he was mortally wounded 
in the shoulder by a musket-ball, that he 
lingered for several days, and expired in 
great agony. Lord Clarendon says, that 
Hampden *‘ being shot into the shoulder 
with a brace of bullets, which breke the 
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bone, within three weeks after died with 
extraordinary pain, to as great a conster- 
nation of all that party as if their whole 
army had been defeated or cut off.“ Sir 
Philip Warwick states, that “ Mr. Hamp. 
den received a hurt in his shoulder, 
whereof he died in three or four days 
after; for his blood in his temper was 
acrimonious, as the scurf commonly on 
his face showed.” In another place he ob. 
serves: ‘* One of the prisoners taken in 
the action said, that he was confident Mr. 
Hampden was burt; for he saw him, con. 
trary to his usual custom, ride off the field 
before the action was finished, his head 
hanging down, and his hands leaning upon 
his horse’s neck.” —What reliance can we 
place upon historians, when we see such 
contradictory statements? Lord Claren- 
don says, he lingered near three weeks; 
Sir P. Warwick, that he died in three or 
four days :—the former, that two bullets 
broke the shoulder-bone; the latter, that 
he was only hurt in the shoulder.* But 
the following is the most contradictory 
statement of all, equally worthy of credit, 
perhaps more so, as it was related by Sir 
Robert Pye, who married Hawpden’s el- 
dest daughter :—‘‘ Two of the Harleys 
and one of the Foleys, being at supper 
with Sir Robert Pye, at Farringdon-house, 
Berks, in their way to Herefordshire, Sir 
Robert Pye related the account of Hamp- 
den’s death as follows :—That at the ac- 
tion of Chalgrave-field, his pistol burst, 
and shattered his hand in a terrible man- 
ner. He however rode off, and got to his 
quarters ; but, finding the wound mortal, 
he sent for Sir Robert Pye, then a colonel 
in the Parliament army, and who had mar- 
ried bis eldest daughter, and told him, 
that he looked on him as in some degree 
accessory to his death, as the pistols were 
a present from him. Sir Robert assured 
him, that he bought them in Paris, of an 
eminent maker, and had proved them him- 
self. It appeared, on examining the other 
pistol, that it was loaded to the muzzle 
with several supernumerary charges, ow- 
ing to the carelessness of a servant, who 
was ordered to see the pistols were loaded 
every morning, which he did without 
drawing the former charge.”"—From Lord 
Oxford's Papers. 

In order to ascertain the real facts, ap- 
plication was made by Lord Nugent to the 

rl of Buckinghamshire (to whom the 
family estates have descended) that the 





* The battle of Chalgrave-field was 
fought on the 18th of June, 1643. Mr. 
Hampden died on the 24th, and was bu- 
ried on the 25th, as stated in the parish 
register. Sir W. Dugdale mentions seve- 
ral instances where persons of rank were 
interred the day after their decease. 
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coffin might be opened, and the body care- 
fully examined. The Earl, after due con- 
sideration, granted the request, which was 
confirmed by the rector, who politely ten- 
dered his assistance to further the inquiry. 
It is remarkable, that so distinguished 
and opulent a family as that of Hampden 
should never have possessed a private 
vault for the interment of the respective 
branches of the family : such, however, is 
not the case ; they have, from a very early 
period, been buried in the chancel of the 
church, about four feet deep. On the 
morning of the 21st of July, we all assem- 
bled in the church, and commenced the 
operation of opening the ground. After 
examining the initials and dates on several 
leaden coffins, we came to the one in 
question, the plate of which was so cor- 
roded, that it crumbled and broke into 
small pieces on touching it. It was there- 
fore impossible to ascertain the name of 
the individual that it contained. The 
coffin had originally been inclosed in 
wood, covered with velvet, a small por- 
tion only of which was apparent, near the 
bottom at the left side, which was not the 
case with those of a later date, where the 
initials were very distinct, and the lead 
more perfect, and fresher in appearance. 
The register stated that Hampden was in- 
terred on the 25th day of June, 1643, and 
an old document, still in existence, gives 
a curious and full account of the grand 
procession on the occasion; we were 
therefore pretty confident that this must 
be the one in question, having carefully 
examined all the others in succession. It 
was lying under the western window, near 
the tablet erected by him, when living, to 
the memory of his beloved wife, whose 
virtues he extols in the most affectionate 
language. Without positive proof, it was 
reasonable to suppose that he would be 
interred near his adored partner ; and this 
being found at her feet, it was unanimous- 
ly agreed that the lid should be cut open 
to ascertain the fact, which proved after- 
wards that we were not mistaken. The 
parish plumber descended, and com- 
menced cutting across the coffin, then 
longitudinally, until the whole was suffi- 
ciently loosened to roll back, in order to 
lift cff the wooden lid beneath, which was 
found in such good preservation, that it 
came off nearly entire. Beneath this was 
another lid of the same material, which 
was raised without materially giving way. 
The coffin had originally been filled up 
with sawdust, which was found undisturb- 
ed, except the centre, where the abdomen 
had fallen in. The sawdust was then re- 
moved, and the process of examination 
commenced. Each stood on the tiptoe of 
expectation, awaiting the result as to what 
appearance the face would have when di- 


vested of its covering. Lord Nugent de- 
scended into the grave, and first removed 
the outer cloth, which was firmly wrapped 
round the body—then the second, and a 
third—such care having been extended to 
preserve the body from the worm of cor- 
ruption. Here a very singular scene pre- 
sented itself. No regular features were 
apparent, although the face retained a 
death-like whiteness, and showed the va- 
rious windings of the blood-vessels be- 
neath the skin. The upper row of the 
teeth were perfect, and those that remain- 
ed in the under-jaw, on being taken out 
and examined, were quite sound. A little 
beard remained on the lower part of the 
chin; and the whiskers were strong, and 
somewhat lighter than his hair, which was 
a full auburn brown. ‘The upper part of 
the bridge of the nose still remained ele- 
vated, the remainder had given way to 
the pressure of the cloths, which had been 
firmly bound round the head. The eyes 
were but slightly sunk in, and were co- 
vered with the same white film which cha- 
racterised the general appearance of the 
face. Finding that a difference of opinion 
existed as to the indentation in the left 
shoulder, where it was supposed he had 
been wounded, it was unanimously agreed 
upon to raise up the coffin altogether, and 
place it in the centre of the church, where 
a more accurate examination might take 
place. The coffin was extremely heavy ; 
but by elevating one end with a crow-bar, 
two strong ropes were adjusted under ei- 
ther end, and thus drawn up by twelve 
men in the most careful manner possible. 
Being placed on a trestle, the first opera- 
tion was to examine the arms, which 
nearly retained their original size, and 
presented a very muscular appearance. 
On lifting up the right arm, we found that 
it was dispossessed of itshand. We might, 
therefore, naturally conjecture that it had 
been amputated, as the bone presented a 
perfectly flat appearance, as if sawn off by 
some sharp instrument. On searching 
under the cloths, to our no small asto- 
nishment, we found the hand, or rather a 
number of small bones, inclosed in a se- 
parate cloth. For about six inches up the 
arm, the flesh had wasted away, being 
evidently smaller than the lower part of 
the left arm, to which the hand was firmly 
united, and which presented no symptoms 
of decay, farther than the two bones of 
the fore-fingers loose. Even the nails re- 
mained entire, of which we saw no ap- 
pearance in the cloth containing the re- 
mains of the right hand. At this process 
of the investigation, we were perfectly 
satisfied that, independently of the result 
of any farther examination, sach a strik- 
ing coincidence as the loss of the right 
hand would justify our belief in Sir 
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Robert Pye’s statement to the Harleys, 
that his presentation pistol was the in- 
nocent cause of a wound which after- 
wards proved mortal. It was, how- 
ever, possible, that at the same moment, 
in the heat of the action at Chalgrave, 
when Colonel Hampden discharged his 
pistol at his adversary, his adversary’s 
ball might wound him in the shoulder ; 
for he was soon after observed, as stated 
by Sir Philip Warwick, ‘* with his head 
hanging down, aud his hands leaning 
upon his horse’s neck.”’ In order to cor- 
roborate or disprove the different state- 
ments relative to his having been wounded 
in the shoulder, a close examination of 
each took place. The clavicle of the right 
shoulder was firmly united to the scapula, 
nor did there appear any contusion or in- 
dentation that evinced symptoms of any 
wound ever having been inflicted. The 
left shoulder, on the contrary, was smaller 
and sunken in, as if the clavicle had been 
displaced. ‘To remove all doubts, it was 
adjudged necessary to remove the arms, 
which were amputated with a penknife. 
The socket of the left arm was perfectly 
white and healthy, and the clavicle firmly 
united to the scapula, nor was there the 
least appearance of contusion or wound. 
The socket of the right shoulder, on the 
contrary, was of a brownish cast, and the 
clavicle being found quite loose and dis- 
united from the scapula, proved that dis- 
location had taken place. The bones, 
however, were quite perfect. Such dislo- 
cation, therefore, must have arisen either 
from the force of a ball, or from Colonel 
Hampden having fallen from his horse, 
when he lost the power of holding his 
reins, by reason of his hand having been 
80 dreadfully shattered. The latter, in all 
probability, was the case, as it would be 
barely possible for a ball to pass through 
the shoulder without some fracture, either 
of the clavicle or scapula. In order to 
examine the head and hair, the body was 
raised up and supported with a shovel ; 
on removing the cloths, which adhered 
firmly to the back of the head, we 
found the hair in a complete state of pre- 
servation. It was a dark aubura colvuur, 
and, according to the custom of the 
times, was very long—from five to six in- 
ches. It was drawn up and tied round at 
the top of the head with black thread or 
silk. The ends bad the appearance of 
having been cut off. On taking hold of 
the top-knot, it soon gave way, and came 
off like a wig. Here a singular scene pre- 
sented itself. The worm of corruption 
was busily employed, the skull in some 
places being perfectly bare, while in others 
the skin remained nearly entire, upon 
which we discovered a number of maggots 
and small red worms on the feed with 


great activity. This was the only spot 
where any symptom of life was apparent, 
as if the brain contained a vital principle 
within it, which eogendered its own de- 
struction; otherwise, how can we ac- 
count, after a lapse of near two centu- 
ries, for finding living creatures preying 
upon the seat of intellect, when they 
were no where else to be found, in any 
other part of the body? He was five 
feet and nine inches in height, apparently 
of great muscular strength, of a vigorous 
and robust frame; forehead broad and 
high; the skull altogether well formed, 
such an one as the imagination would 
conceive capable of great exploits. —The 
narrative was one of singular interest to 
those who were eye-witnesses of the exa- 
mination, which presented a scene so no- 
vel, so ghastly, but at the same time so 
full of moment, that it will ever prove a 
memorable event in the short era of our 
lives. The virtuous actions of the deceas- 
ed are recalled to mind ; his manly defence 
against the tyranny of the Star-Chamber ; 
his abandonment of every social and do- 
mestic tie for the glorious cause of free- 
dom: his was the voice which was once 
raised on behalf of his country, and con- 
tributed in no small measure to pave the 
way for the blessings of liberty, which, 
but for his warning, might to this day 
have been withheld.—There is no reason 
to suspect that the body was not that of 
Hampden, though some of the Journals 
pretend it was not. Lord Nugent said he 
did not doubt it. 

Stammering.—** Mr. Editor,—Assured 
that whatever is interesting to the Public, 
is equally so to the Editor of a public 
miscellany, I have pleasure in communi- 
cating an easy way to remove stuttering ; 
which, possibly, will be useful to some of 
your readers. The practice of reading in 
a whisper is preferable, | am persuaded, 
to that of reading in a loud voice ; and if 
any one who stutters will try the experi- 
ment, he will, very soon, be disposed to 
take advantace of one or two hints which 
1 shall presently give. The thought late- 
ly suggested itself, during my exertions 
with a pupil. I have since repeated the 
experiment in two similar cases of impe- 
diment, and am satisfied that the method 
will become eminently useful. Presum- 
ing the discovery to be of importance to a 
portion of your readers, | subjoin one or 
two remarks, and the general plan which 
I recommend to be adopted. As all stut- 
tering is occasioned by an insufficient ap- 
plication of the organs of articulation, the 
stutterer should endeavour to become ac- 
quainted with the use and proper action 
of each of them. One organ cannot be 
substituted for another, nor can one arti- 
culation be converted into another arti- 
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culation of opposite character : a vowel 
or a liquid may be continued for a con- 
siderable length of time; a mute cannot 
be dwelt upon or prolonged at all. That 
system and practice, therefore, should be 
chosen which induce a proper, free, and 
easy exercise of the organs of articulation. 
And as every effort of the stutterer is oc- 
casionally accompanied with more or less 
distortion of countenance, and peculiar 
starts or motions of the body, no labour 
should be spared to prevent all irregula- 
rity of gesture; because upon this will 
depend, in a great measure, the removal 
of the impediment of speech. Let some 
chosen sentence be pronounced before a 
looking-glass, first in a loud voice, and, 
afterwards, in a soft, slow, and deliberate 
whisper., The experiment, judiciously 
made, will prove to the stutterer, at once, 
the advantage of continuing to practise 
the organs of articulation in a whisper, 
and before a looking-glass. Passages of 
written composition, in verse, whose 
rhythm is regular, should be selected, 
and, every day, at stated intervals, read 
with slowness and precision. Poetry of 
more complicated character might next 
be chosen, and afterwards prose compo- 
sitions might be selected, and repeated 
from memory. All this, in the first in- 
stance, should be doneina subdued whisper, 
before a. looking-glass; afterwards the 
whisper should be increased in loudness, 
till, at length, the organ of voice be soft- 
ly, and imperceptibly, as it were, brought 
into action. It is hardly needful to add, 
that every effort of the stutterer in con- 
versation should correspond, as much as 
possible,{to the method which he uses, 
and the improvement which he makes, 
in reading and in repeating from memory. 
Having been professionally engaged for 
many years in the higher branches of elo- 
cution, and conceiving that my name 
might, possibly, add some weight to the 
above remarks, I subscribe it. 
James WRIGHT. 
Bolton Row, Chelsea.” 
Mr. Babbage’s Calculating Machinery. 
—The following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Times, gives a 
satisfactory report of the progress of one 
of the greatest discoveries of modern times: 
‘* Having been requested by Mr. Babbage 
to superintend, in his absence, the pro- 
gress of his important invention of a ma- 
chine for calculating and printing mathe- 
matical tables, and having been in conse- 
quence an eye-witness, for many months, 
of the work actually executing, as well as 
having been intrusted by him at the same 
time with the disbursement of the current 
expenses, I am enabled to state from cer- 
tain knowledge, that the whole amount of 
Oct.—=VOL. XXIV. NO. xciv. 
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the sum originally advanced by Govern- 
ment, has been Lona fide expended on the 
object of its destination. It has, however, 
proved very far from sufficient to cover 
the expenses of the undertaking, the de- 
ficit having been supplied from the private 
purse of the inventor. To those conver- 
sant with mechanism, and who are aware 
of the multitude of tools to be invented 
and constructed where machinery of a na- 
ture entirely new is to be executed on a 
large scale, and with perfect precision, 
this will not appear extraordinary ; nor 
that an expenditure of time, talent, and 
money, much beyond what was originally 
contemplated, may take place without 
affording room for any well-grounded 
charge of profusion. The work, mean- 
while, continues in active and steady pro- 
gress ; but such is its extent, such the va- 
riety of mechanical movements to be con- 
trived and executed, and such the elabo- 
rate perfection of workmanship which it 
has been found necessary to bestow on all 
its parts, to afford a moral security for 
its successful action when put together, 
that a very long time must yet elapse, 
and avery heavy farther expense be in- 
curred, before it can be completed: but 
no suspicion of a failure has yet arisen. 
On the contrary, every mechanical diffi- 
culty has been completely overcome, nor 
has any obstacle occurred in the slightest 
degree calculated to raise a doubt as to 
its ultimate success. 
J. F. W. Herscuet. 
Slough, August 15.” 
Brooks's Museum.— ‘The sale of Mr. 
Brooks’s celebrated Museum, containing 
upwards of six thousand preparations, 
lately took place at his theatre of anato- 
my, Blenheim-street. This collection oc- 
cupied the proprietor thirty years in 
making. It comprised models and casts, 
accurately painted from nature, of nearly 
every case of natural and preternatural 
parturient presentation that bas occurred, 
with a multitude of casts of foetal monstro- 
sities of every species, almost adinfinitum, 
either actually modelled or moulded from 
recent unfortunate individuals, chiefly 
under Mr. Brooks’s eye. Some of the 
specimens connected with surgery, were 
taken from morbid limbs which had been 
subjected to amputation on account of 
incurable maladies. The first and second 
day’s sale consisted of models and casts of 
the gravid uterus, foetal monstrosities, a 
multitude of fac-similes of pathological 
subjects, a series of accurate dissections 
of the human brain, &c.—The third day’s 
sale was the anatomy and pathology of 
the horse, zebra, quagga, ass, and kan- 
garoo.—The fourth was the anatomy and 
pathology of the human bladder, kidneys, 
3M 
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and contiguous viscera, &c.—Pifth, order 
Pteroenta, Colugo, and Bats: order In- 
sectivora, Exincisiora, Marsuepialia, Pra- 
dacea.—Sixth, Lion, tiger, dog, bear, 
whale, seal, morse, &c.—Seventh. Wet 
preparations, consisting of the anatomy 
and pathology of the male organs of ge- 
neration, the larynx, pharynx, tongue, 
lungs, &c.—Eighth. Zoology. Apes, 
baboons, monkeys, beavers, rats, &c.— 
Ninth. Anatomical and pathological pre- 
parations in spirits.— Tenth. Zoology. 
The order Ruminantia.—Eleventh. Ana- 
tomy.—Twelfth. Zoology. The elephant, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, goat, sheep, 
&e. On the 8th of August, being the 
20th day, the sale was postponed till far- 
ther notice, owing to the length of time 
it was expected to occupy. At least a 
third part of the choicest specimens re- 
mained unsold, 

The Erpedition under La Perouse.—The 
island on which the immortal but unfor- 
tunate La Perouse was wrecked, is as 
often called Vanicolo as it is Manicolo, 
one of the Solomon islands. The Astro- 
labe, M. de La Verouse, and the Bous- 
sole, M. de L’Angle, were lost on the 
south-west side. One stormy, dismal 
night, the oldest nat.ves state, the vessels 
were blown upon a reef. One wasacom- 
plete wreck by day-light, and all hands 
perished, From the other, however, some 
of the crew managed to effect a landing, 
when many of them were massacred as 
they gained the shore, the natives taking 
them for white spirits, with long noses 
(their cocked hats being considered a part 
of the face!) As soon as the unfortunate 
mariners were proved to be human be- 
ings, those that had escaped death from 
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Academy of Scrences.— May 19. M. 
Dupetit Thouars made some remarks on 
a note of M. Mirbel, relative to Cambium 
and Liber. M. Finot claimed the priority 
of invention of sizing paper by means of 
amidon. M. Guy-Lussac made a proposal 
for establishing to investigate and deter- 
mine the various prizes. —26. Mr. Warden 
gave some details of an earthquake felt at 
Washington and other places in the United 
States, between 10 and 11 p.m., on the 
9th of March. The minister communi- 
cated all the details his office could fur- 
nish regarding gunpowder. MM. de la 
Billardiere and Desfontaines reported fa- 
vourably on a botanical memoir of M. 
Cambessedes, and recommended its in- 
sertion in the Recueil des Savans Etran- 
gers. M. Poisson read a memoir on some 
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the waves and the savages, were allowed 
to remain unmolested. A small vesse} 
was built from the wrecks, which Spot 
Captain Dillon saw: and as soon as the 
bark was ready, the survivors, with the 
exception of two, left Manicolo, and have 
never been heard of since. The natives 
farther represented, whilst on the island, 
that the strangers were continually look- 
ing at the sun, and taking their usual ob- 
servations. So late as six years ago the 
two Frenchmen were alive; but one joined 
a party of natives in a war, who were de- 
feated, the other died at Manicolo about 
three years since. Captain Dillon has se- 
cured several nautical instruments, many 
silver spoons, and a silver salver, which 
are all marked with the fleur-de-lis, a 
pair of gold buckles, some china ware, a 
Spanish dollar, a piece of the ornamental 
work of the stern of a ship (with the arms 
of France) much decayed, several brass 
sheaves belonging to a frigate’s topmast, a 
composition pump, copper cooking uten- 
sils, a large quantity of iron knees, the 
silver handle of the sword-cuard, that was 
taken to Calcutta in the St. Patrick, which 
led to this important discovery, and which 
bears the cypher of the unfortunate Count, 
whose destiny all men, in every age, must 
deeply deplore ; several large brass guns 
which were found where one vessel was 
totally wrecked, together with about four 
or five tons of other valuable and recog- 
nizable articles. Most of the houses or 
huts were found to have bags suspended 
to their sides, and those contained human 
skulls in a decayed condition; but whe- 
ther they were of European or aboriginal 
extraction, could not be ascertained. 


VARIETIES. 
points of the Mécanique Céleste. He 
terminated his memoir by various remarks 
on the invariable plane which M. Laplace 
determined for our planetary system, and 
on the plane which M. Poinsot had re- 
cently proposed, and which alone he re- 
gards as invariable. MM. d’Arcet and 
Chevreul reported upon M. Donne’s me- 
moir upon lodine and Promium.—June 
2. M. Baudelocque announced certain 
discoveries he had made in the obstetric 
art. M. Villermet read a memoir on the 
medium height of the inhabitants of 
France.—9. M. Cuvier presented to the 
Academy some teeth of the gigantic tapir, 
which had been dug up in the arrondisse- 
ment of Saint Gaudens.—16. At the pub- 
lic meeting held this day, La Lande’s as- 
tronomical prize was awarded to MM. 
Carlini, of Milan, and Plana, of Turin. 
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M. de Monthyon’s prize for experimental 
physiology was given to Dr. Dutrochet, 
and MM. Audouin and Milne Edwards. 
The memoirs of Dr. Vincent and M. Col- 
lard de Martigny, were honourably no- 
ticed. M. Monthyon’s statistical prize was 
bestowed on M. Thomas. On the other 
subjects, for which prizes were offered, 
none of the competitors were thought 
worthy of success. 

Scientific Mission to Egypt.—The scien- 
tific expedition to Egypt, quitted the 
coast of France on the ist of July last, 
in the corvette Egle, which will touch 
first at Agrigentum, in Sicily, and from 
thence take them to Alexandria. To M. 
Champollion are added MM. Bibent, ar- 
chitect, known by his important works on 
Pompeii; Nestor and L’Hote, designers, 
employed in the general direction of the 
custums; Salvator Cherubini and Alex- 
der Duchesne, Bertin jun., and Lehaux, 
pupils of Baron Gros. M. Lenormand, 
inspector in the department of the fine 
arts; has taken advantage of this precious 
opportunity to visit the monuments of 
Egypt. An association, not less fortunate 
for the French travellers, is that which 
has been promised them by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, animated by that well- 
known protection of the arts and sciences 
which is hereditary in his family. This 
prince has nominated several Italian scho- 
lars to join M. Champollion, and has 
placed them under his direction, to assist 
his researches, and labour in common for 
the general promotion of this expedition. 
M. H. Rosallini, Professor of the Oriental 
Tongues in the University of Pisa, more 
especially charged with the orders of his 
highness, will have with him M. Gaetano 
Rosallini as naturalist; Dr. Alexander 
Ricci, who has already resided in Egypt ; 
and Professors Raddi and Anglelli. They 
will accompany the French travellers. 
The object of the voyage cannot fail to ex- 
cite a lively interest. We are now in fact 
sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of 
Egyptian writing; the monuments of 
Egypt, which have been transported into 
the public museums and private collec- 
tions, have already furnished many no- 
tions regarding the civil and military his- 
tory, the religious system and mythologi- 
cal personages, the social life, manners, 
usages, and arts in general, in ancient 
Egypt, to show how many important 
chasms remain to be filled in the history 
of the most celebrated people of antiquity, 
who, in the most ancient epochs of their 
annals, were already mixed with nations 
of the east and of the west, the history of 
whose early ages is not yet known. 
Egypt may therefore restore to us, by the 
evidence of its monuments, many pages 


which we want in our own history, and 
in the universal history of primitive so- 
ciety. M.Champollion having some time 
ago inspected a valuable collection of an- 
cient manuscripts in the possession of M. 
Sallier, an inhabitant of Aix, discovered 
two rolls of papyrus relating ** The His- 
tory and Wars of the Reign of Sesostris 
the Great.”’ These manuscripts are dated 
the ninth vear of that monarch’s reign. 
Sesostris-Rhamses, or the Great, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the German 
chronologists, lived in the time of Moses, 
and was the son, as is supposed, of the 
Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea 
while pursuing the Israelites. On the 2d 
of August, the Academical Society of Aix 
received the report of M. Sallier relative 
to this discovery. A third roll has also 
been found, treating either on astronomy 
or astrology, but more probably on both 
these sciences combined, It has not yet 
been opened. 

Literary Prizes. —The Acacémie Fran- 
caise has proposed several prizes for the 
years 1829 and 1430. Ten thousand 
francs will be awarded him who shall 
write the best treatise on * l'Influence des 
Loix sur les Maeurs, et de I'Influence des 
Meeurs sur Jes Loix :” this question is a 
most interesting one, and promises to be 
well developed ; for more than one man 
of genius bas undertaken to resolve it. 
De la Charité, considerée dans son Prin- 
cipe, dans ces Applications, et dans son 
Influence sur les Meeurs et sur l’Fconomie 
Sociale,”’ is another subject given for the 
pen of talent to dissert upon. 

Voyage of Discovery —The Gazette of 
Java, of 22d March, gives some par- 
ticulars of the course followed by the 
French corvette l’Astrolabe, commanded 
by Captain Dumont d’Urville, which has 
touched at Amboyna. The corvette bore 
four years ago the name of the Coquille, 
and performed nearly the same voyage, 
under the command of Lieut. Duperry, 
M. Dumont d’Urville being at that time 
second in command. M. Dumont, who 
sailed from Toulon 25th April, 1826, had 
explored several points of New Holland, 
touched at Port Jackson, and then con- 
tinued his voyage to New Zealand. He 
passed three months near that large island, 
and discovered numerous bays, channels, 
and islands, hitherto unknown. He then 
proceeded to the Fidjee archipelago, which 
he traversed in various directions, and 
found a hundred islets erroneously placed 
in the charts, and twenty others wholly 
unknown. The Astrolabe had afterwards 
visited the New Hebrides, the Loyalty 
Islands, the north parts of the reef (recif ) 
of New Caledonia, the east part of La 
Louisade, the Langlan isles, and anchored 
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and contiguous viscera, &c.—Fifth, order 
Pteroenta, Colugo, and Bats: order In- 
sectivora, Exincisiora, Marsuepialia, Pre- 
dacea.—Sixth, Lion, tiger, dog, bear, 
whale, seal, morse, &c.—Seventh. Wet 
preparations, consisting of the anatomy 
and pathology of the male organs of ge- 
neration, the larynx, pharynx, tongue, 
lungs, &c.—Eighth. Zoology. Apes, 
baboons, monkeys, beavers, rats, &c.— 
Ninth. Anatomical and pathological pre- 
parations in spirits. — Tenth. Zoology. 
The order Ruminantia.—Eleventh. Ana- 
tomy.—Twelfth. Zoology. The elephant, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, goat, sheep, 
&e. On the Sth of August, being the 
20th day, the sale was postponed till far- 
ther notice, owing to the length of time 
it was expected to occupy. At least a 
third part of the choicest specimens re- 
mained unsold. 

The Expedition under La Perouse. —The 
island on which the immortal but unfor- 
tunate La Perouse was wrecked, is as 
often called Vanicolo as it is Manicolo, 
one of the Solomon islands. The Astro- 
labe, M.de La erouse, and the Bous- 
sole, M. de L’Angle, were lost on the 
south-west side. One stormy, dismal 
night, the oldest nat.ves state, the vessels 
were blown upon a reef. One was a com- 
plete wreck by day-light, and all hands 
perished. From the other, however, some 
of the crew managed to effect a landing, 
when many of them were massacred as 
they gained the shore, the natives taking 
them for white spirits, with long noses 
their cocked hats being considered a part 
of the face!) As soon as the unfortunate 
mariners were proved to be human be- 
ings, those that had escaped death from 


FOREIGN 
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Academy of Ser s.—— Mav 19. M. 
Dupetit Thouars made some remarks on 
a note of M. Mirbel, relative to Cambium 
and Liber. M. Pinot claimed the priority 
of invention of sizing paper by means of 
amidon. M.Guv-Lussac made a proposal 
for establishing to investigate and deter- 
mine the various prizes.—26. Mr. Warden 
gave some details of an earthquake felt at 
Washington and other places in the United 
States, between 10 and 11 p. m., on the 
9th of March. The minister commouni- 
cated all the detai’s his office could fur- 
nish regarding cunpowder. MM. de Is 
Billardiere and Desfontaines reported fa- 
vourably on a botanical memoir of M. 
Cambessedes, and recommended its in- 
sertion in the Recueil des Savans Etran- 
gers. M. Poisson read a memvir on some 


the waves and the savages, were allowed 
to remain unmolested. A small vessel 
was built from the wrecks, which spot 
Captain Dillon saw: and as soon as the 
bark was ready, the survivors, with the 
exception of two, left Manicolo, and have 
never been heard of since. The natives 
farther represented, whilst on the island, 
that the strangers were continually look- 
ing at the sun, and taking their usual ob- 
servations. So late as six years ago the 
two Frenchmen were alive; but one joined 
a party of natives in a war, who were de- 
feated, the other died at Manicolo about 
three years since. Captain Dillon has se. 
cured several nautical instruments, many 
silver spoons, and a silver salver, which 
are all marked with the fleur-de-lis, a 
pair of gold buckles, some china ware, a 
Spanish dollar, a piece ef the ornamental 
work of the stern ofa ship (with the arms 
of France) much decayed, several brass 
sheaves belonging to a frigate’s topmast, a 
composition pump, copper cooking uten- 
sils, a large quantity of iron Knees, the 
silver handle of the sword-guard, that was 
taken to Calcutta in the St. Patrick, which 
led to this important discovery, and which 
bears the cypher of the unfortunate Count, 
whose destiny all men, in every age, must 
deeply deplore ; several large brass guns 
which were found where one vessel was 
totally wrecked, together with about four 
or five tons of other valuable and recog- 
nizable articles. Most of the houses or 
huts were found to have bags suspended 
to their sides, and those contained human 
skulls in a decayed condition; but whe- 
ther they were of European or aboriginal 
extraction, could not be ascertained. 


— — 


VARIETIES. 
points of the Mécanique Celeste. He 
terminated his memoir bv various remarks 
on the invariable plane which M. Lapiace 
determined for our planetary system, arc 
on the plane which M. Poinsot had re- 
cently proposed, and which alone he re- 
gards as invariable. MM. d’Arcet anc 
Chevreul reported upon M. Donne's me- 
moir upen lodine and Promium.—. une 
2. M. Baudelocque announced cert 
discoveries he had made in the obstetric 
art. M. Villermet read a memoir on the 
medinm heicht of the inhabitants 
France.—9. M. Cuvier presented to O& 
Academy some teeth of the gigantic tap, 
which had been dug up in the arrondiss- 
ment of Saint Gaudens.—16. At the p2> 
lic meeting held this day, La Lande’s &:- 
tronomical prize was awarded to MN. 
Carlini, of Milan, and Plana, of Turs 
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M. de Mouthyou's prize for experimental 
physiology was given to Dr. Dutrochet, 
and MM. Andouin and Milne Edwards. 
The memoirs of Dr. Vincent and M. Col- 
lard de Martigny, were honourably no- 
ticed. M. Moathyon’s statistical prize was 
bestowed on M. Thomas. On the other 
subjects, for which prizes were offered, 
none of the competitors were thought 
worthy of success. 

Screntize Mission to Egypt.—The scien- 
tific expedition to Egypt, quitted the 
coast of France on the Sist ot July last, 
in the corvette Egle, which will touch 
tirst at Agrigentum, in Sicily, and from 
thence take them to Alexandria. To M. 
Champollion are added MM. Bibent, ar- 
chitect, kKuown by his important works on 
Pompeii; Nestor and L’Hote, desiguers, 
employed in the general direction of the 
customs; Salvator Cherubini and Alex- 
der Duchesne, Bertin jun., and Lehaux, 
pupils of Baron Gros. M. Lenormand, 
inspector in the department of the fine 
arts, has taken advantage of this precious 
opportunity to visit the monuments of 
Egypt. An association, not less fortunate 
for the French travellers, is that which 
has been promised them by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, animated by that well- 
known protection of the arts and sciences 
which is hereditary in his family. This 
prince has nominated several Italian scho- 
lars to join M. Champollion, and has 
placed them under his direction, to assist 
his researches, and labour in common for 
the general promotion of this expedition. 
M. H. Rosallini, Professor of the Oriental 
Tongues in the University of Pisa, more 
especially charged with the orders of his 
highness, will have with him M. Gaetano 
Rosallini as naturalist; Dr. Alexander 
Ricci, who bas already resided in Egypt ; 
and Professors Raddi and Anglelli. They 
will accompany the French travellers. 
The object of the voyage cannot fail to ex- 
cite a lively interest. We are now in fact 
sufficiently advanced in the knowledge of 
Egyptian writing; the monuments of 
Egypt, which have been transported into 
the public museums and private collec- 
tions, have already furnished many no- 
tions regarding the civil and wilitary his- 
tory, the religious system and mythologi- 
cal personages, the social life, manners, 
usages, and arts in general, in ancient 
Egypt, to show how many important 
chasms remain to be filled in the history 
of the most celebrated people of antiquity, 
who, in the most ancient epochs of their 
annals, were already mixed with nations 
of the east and of the west, the history of 
whose early ages is not yet known. 
Egypt may therefore restore to us, by the 
evidence of its monuments, Many pages 





which we want in our own history, and 
in the universal history of primitive so- 
ciety. M. Champollion having some time 
ago inspected a valuable collection of an- 
cient manuscripts in the possession of M. 
Sallier, an inhabitant of Aix, discovered 
two rolls of papyrus relating ** The His- 
tory and Wars of the Reign of Sesostris 
the Great.” These manuscripts are dated 
the ninth vear of that monarch’s reign. 
Sesostris-Rhamses, or the Great, accord- 
ing to the calculations of the German 
chronologists, lived in the time of Moses, 
and was the son, as is supposed, of the 
Pharaoh who perished in the Red Sea 
while pursuing the Israelites. On the 2d 
of August, the Academical Society of Aix 
received the report of M. Sallier relative 
to this discovery. <A third roll has also 
been found, treating either on astronomy 
or astrology, but more probably on both 
these sciences combined, It has not yet 
been opened. 

Literary Prizes—The Acacémie Fran- 
caise has proposed several prizes for the 
years 1829 and 1430. Ten thousand 
francs will be awarded him who shall 
write the best treatise on“ l'Influence des 
Loix sur les Meeurs, et de I'Influence des 
Meeurs sur les Loix :” this question is a 
most interesting one, and promises to be 
well developed ; for more than one man 
of genius has undertaken to resolve it. 
**De la Charité, considerée dans son Prin- 
cipe, dans ces Applications, et dans son 
Influence sur les Meeurs etsurl’Fconomie 
Sociale,’ is another subject given for the 
pen of talent to dissert upon. 

Voyage of Discovery—The Gazette of 
Java, of 22d March, gives some par- 
ticulars of the course followed by the 
French corvette l’Astrolabe, commanded 
by Captain Dumont d’Urville, which has 
touched at Amboyna. The corvette bore 
four years ago the name of the Coquille, 
and performed nearly the same voyage, 
under the command of Lieut. Duperry, 
M. Dumont d’Urville being at that time 
second in command. M. Dumont, who 
sailed from Toulon 25th April, 1826, had 
explored several points of New Holland, 
touched at Port Jackson, and then con- 
tinued his voyage to New Zealand. He 
passed three months near that large island, 
and discovered numerous bays, channels, 
and islands, hitherto unknown. He then 
proceeded to the Fidjee archipelago, which 
he traversed in various directions, and 
found a hundred islets erroneously placed 
in the charts, and twenty others wholly 
unknown. The Astrolabe had afterwards 
visited the New Hebrides, the Loyalty 
Islands, the north parts of the reef (recif ) 
of New Caledonia, the east part of La 
Louisade, the Langlan isles, and anchored 
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in Port Cotterel, New Ireland, 5th July, 
1427. He then ran along the south coast 
of New Britain, where he was exposed to 
great danger. On the 3d of August, 1827, 
he passed Dampier’s Straits, and sailed 
very close to New Guinea, where the fine 
weather allowed him to make with facil- 
ity correct observations. M. Dumont has 
left at Amboyna a live Babiroussa, which 
he intends to take on board again on his 
return back to Europe. He is looking 
for, and hopes also to find, a live Nauti- 
lus. The French Government has receiv- 
ed a letter from Captain Dumont, dated 
Hobart’s Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
January 4, 1828. It was there he first 
heard of the discoveries of Captain Dillon, 
of the Research, relative to La Perouse. 
He hoped to sail the next day to visit Tu- 
copia and the Manicolo isles, to ascertain 
the correctness of Captain Dillon’s dis- 
coveries. 

Corn in France.—Forty years ago, when 
the population of France was only twenty- 
five millions, the annual produce of corn 
was about fourteen thousand millions of 
pounds. At present, when the population 
is estimated at thirty-one millions, the 
annual produce of corn is very little more; 
and there is neither exportation nor im- 
portation of that article. It is presumed, 
therefore, that the land which has been 
brought into cultivation since the Revolu- 
tion, has been devoted to the growth of 
leguminous plants and of potatoes, rather 
than to that of wheat and other grain. 

Ornithology. — It is well known that 
storks generally build their nests on the 
highest parts of buildings or trees. Two 
of the species, which have been for some 
years in the Royal Menagerie at Paris, 
without exhibiting any disposition to pro- 
duce offspring, this year built their nest 
in a bush on the ground. The female laid 
five eggs, which she sat on for thirty-one 
days, at the expiration of which time five 
young storks came forth, and have been 
treated with great care by their parents. 

Education in France.—Ata recent meete 
ing of the Society in Paris for the promo- 
tion of elementary instruction, one of the 
secretaries read a paper, from which it ap- 
pers, that thenumber of children in France 
tu whom it is desirable to communicate 
this instruction is about 5,500,000,— 
2,750,000 boys, and as many girls; that 
the number of communes is 39,381; that 
fewer than 24,000 of these communes 
have schools for boys ; that the schools in 
those communes, tothe number of 27,000, 
receive 1,070,000 children ; that the num- 
ber of girls educated at schools does not 
exceed 430,000; and, consequently, that 
4,000,000 of children are still in need of 
instruction. Great hopes are, however, 
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entertained that this desirable object may 
be accomplished; and it is said that, in 
the next session, a law on the subject will 
be proposed for the consideration of the 
French Chambers. 

The Edrisi. — The perfect manuscript 
copy of the Edrisi lately discovered in the 
Royal Library at Paris consists of 260 
leaves, and is dated in the 744th year of 
the Hegira, the 1343rd of ourera. It was 
written at Almeria in Spain, in the Arabic 
characters used by the Moors in Africa, 
and which are very ugly. The preface 
States that the work was finished in the 
548th year of the Hegira, the 1154th of 
our era. This preface contains very cu- 
rious details with respect to the pains 
taken by Roger II. king of Sicily, to enable 
him to communicate to the learned of his 
day positive information as to the form 
and condition of the various countries of 
the world then known. Not contented 
with collecting and collating all that the 
Greeks and Arabs had written on the sub- 
ject, he consulted a great number of the 
best-informe\ persons respecting it. The 
discovery of this manuscript is a great ac- 
quisition to the knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of the middle ages. M. Jaubert has 
undertaken « complete translation of it, 

Natural Hisiory.—The menagerie of the 
Museum of Natural History at Paris has 
lately received the addition of two beauti- 
ful gazelles from Senegal. One is a male 
kevel, still young, but which already 
shows all the characteristics of its species ; 
horns with double curves, fine fallow hair, 
a black tail, and black line on its flanks, 
and two white spots on the sides of its 
nose. The other is a female guib, which 
therefore has no horns, and the fallow 
hair of which is agreeably varied by cross 
lines and white spots. 

Human Life-—A variety of curious cal- 
culations has Jately been made in France, 
with respect to the average duration of 
human life, &c. in Paris, during the eigh- 
teenth century. It appears, tuat the ave- 
rage age of marriage was, for men, about 
twenty-nine years and three quarters—for 
women, about twenty-four years and three 
quarters ; and that the average age of pa- 
rents, at the birth of a son, was, for wo- 
men, about twenty-eight years and a 
quarter—for men, about thirty-three years 
and a quarter. It follows, that there were 
nearly three generations in Paris during 
the last century. It is a remarkable fact, 
that this estimate coincides with that of 
the Greeks in their chronological tables. 

Dr. Gall.—This celebrated person, who 
may becalled the founder of the phrenolo- 
gical sect, died at Paris, on Friday the 22d. 

Medal in Memory of Mr.Canning.—The 
Parisian medal to commemorate the virtues 
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and genius of Mr.Canning, is stated to be a 
chef-d’euvre. It has been executed by M. 
Galle, under the direction of Girard, the 
celebrated painter; M. Carlot,a sculptor, 
and M. Desnoyers, engraver. The num- 
ber of subscribers is not only widely ex- 
tended throughout the world, but promi- 
nently distinguished, by embracing the 
names of eminent persons of every dis- 
tinction and way of thinking. 

Fossil Bones.—Fossil bones, similar to 
those found in caves in Germany and Eng- 
land, have lately been discovered in the 
cavern of Miremont, in the department of 
La Dordogne in France. They were near 
the surface, imbedded in red clay, and are 
friable and fractured. They consist prin- 
cipally of teeth and bones, resembling 
those of the bear with the arched fore- 
head, fossil remains of which have been 
found at Iserlohu and elsewhere in Ger- 
many. There are no stalactites in the ca- 
vern of Miremont. In one part of it, un- 
der several strata of marl, which seem of 
a more recent formation than those of the 
red clay, fragments of earthenware have 
been found, strongly resembling those 
which have been discovered, though rare- 
ly, in certain ruins and modern alluvial 
soils; and the form, colour, and other 
properties of which denote them to be- 
long to a period anterior to the introduc- 
tion of Roman arts into Gaul. 

Academie Royale des Sciences—An ana- 
lysis has been published by the two secre- 
taries of the Académie Royale des Sci- 
ences at Paris, of the labours of the Aca- 
demy during the year 1827. They appear 
to have been numerous and valuable. 
Besides a variety of communications from 
scientific correspondents, both in France 
and elsewhere, many important contribu- 
tions have been made by members of the 
Academy. Among otbers, posthumous 
papers by M. Laplace, exhibiting new 
means of working the long calculations of 
the distances of the planets; experiments 
by M. Biot on the pendulum, showing that 
it is susceptible of great variations, and 
therefore that it is not a good standard of 
measure; inquiries by M. Fourrier into 
the temperature of the spaces in which 
the planets move ; meteorological obser- 
vations .by M. Bouvard ; experiments on 
the refraction of a rare mineral in the 
Tyrol, by M. Biot; four memoirs on the 
laws of sound, by M. Savart; a paper by 
M. Girard on roads, railways, and canals, 
in which the preference is given to the 
last; calculations respecting the known 
comets of our system, by M. Damoiseau ; 
hydrographic works by Rear-Admiral de 
Rossel, M.Beautemps-Beaupré, and others ; 
namerous and interesting communications 
from the Baron Dupin, &c. 


Foreign Varieties, — France— Netherlands— Denmark. 
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THE NETHERLANDS. 

During the last three years, there have 
been published in the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands (chiefly in the northern or Hol- 
landish provinces), works to the amount 
following :— 

Theology and Morals—1825, 111; 1826, 
103; 1827, 99. 

Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Natural 
Philosophy—1825, 93; 1826, 105; 1827, 
146. 

History and Biography — 1825, 94; 
1826, 96; 1827, 96. 

Philology, Poetry, and Drama—1¢25, 
135; 1626, 134; 1827, 114. 

Miscellaneous Novels — 1425, 

1826, 325; 1627, 246. 

The number of translations in various 
branches, but almost exclusively in the 
nine northern provinces, was, in 1827, 
120 works from the German, 54 from the 
French, and 25 from the English. In 
1426, the number was 107, 57, and 30.— 
Blatter fiir Litterarische Unterhaltung. 

DENMARK, 

The Sagas.—Two volumes of a Latin 
translation of the Sagas are now printing 
at Copenhagen. ‘There have been already 
published three Icelandic Sagas, of im- 
portance to the history of Denmark ; viz. 
the Jomsvikinga-Saga, printed after a very 
ancient manuscript, and more copious 
than that which was published in 1624; 
the Jomsvikinga-Drapa, a poem on the 
expeditions of these same Jomsvikingan 
pirates; and lastly, the Knytlinga-Saga, 
or the history of the maritime expedition 
of the Danish pirates to England, which 
may be considered as a sequel to the ad- 
ventures of the Jomsvikingans, and which 
finishes in the reign of Canute the Sixth. 

Hebrew Chronology. — M. Rask lately 
read to the Royal Society of Copenhagen 
a paper on the Hebrew Chronology, from 
Adam to the departure from Egypt! The 
author, supposing or admitting the princi- 
ple that the duration of human life has ne- 
ver changed, and that the figures in the 
Bible are exact, arrives at the conclusion, 
that the word ‘* year,” as used by the He- 
brews, has various significations ; and in- 
dicates sometimes one month, sometimes 
two months, sometimes four months, 
sometimes six months, &c.; and that it 
was only after the departure from Egypt, 
and after the establishment of the Mosaic 
law, that the Jews reckoned by years of 
twelve months each. 
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RUSSIA. 

Correspondence of Queen Elizabeth.—In 
one of the recent numbers of the Russian 
Magazine, the ‘¢ Sévernaia Ptchelé,” (the 
Northern Review,) it is stated that a cor- 
respondence between Queen Elizabeth of 
England and the Czar Ivan Wasiljewitsch, 
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on the subject of a treaty of alliance and 
commerce between this country and Rus- 
sia, has been recently found in the Bureau 
for Foreign Intelligence at Moscow, and 
that the correspondence possesses consi- 
derable interest. In one of her letters, 
Elizabeth alludes to the request of the 
Czar for an asylum io her kingdom with 
his nobles, in the case of a revolution in 
Russia, and readily grants his request. In 
one of his letters, the Czar begs the Queen 
to send him one of her physicians; in con- 
sequence of which it appears that shortly 
afterwards Dr. Jacobs had been sent to 
Moscow. 
UNITED STATES. 

Travelling in America.—A Boston paper, 
remarking on the astonishing increase of 
late years in the facilities for travelling in 
the United States, shows how a tour of 
nearly two thousand miles may be made 
by steam vessels and other conveyances 
in about sixteen days, as far as mere tra- 
velling is concerned, and for about 14. 
fare. ‘The following is a table, showing the 
places, distances, times, and expense :— 

Miles. Days. Fares. 


From Boston to Quebec. 405 4 14.00 doll. 
Quebec to Queenstown (say) 4000 3 12,00 
Queenstown to Butlalo - wW § 140 
Buftalo to Ene . 90 Ll 300 
Ene to Pittsburgh ° 10 5.00 


Pittsburg to Philadelphia . 300 4 17,50 
Philadelphiato New York 100 1, 2,00 
New York to Boston . 220 14 8,59 


— — —— 


1765 16} 63,0 





The Cherokees, — The Cherokees, hem- 
med in on every side bya white popula. 
tion, and being no longer able to subsist 
by hunting and fishing, were compelled to 
betake themselves to agriculture and the 
mechanical arts; in which, during the last 
twenty years, they have made surprising 
progress. They inhabit commodious 
houses, united in villages; and many of 
them possess farms of thirty or forty 
acres, perfectly cultivated, and abundant- 
ly stocked with horses and cattle of all 
kinds. The Baptist, Moravian, and other 
missionaries, have succeeded in convert. 
ing a great number of them to Christian. 
ity. They have now their schools, where 
five hundred of their children learn to 
read, write, and cipher. They will soon 
have a library and a museum. A print- 
ing-office has also been established in their 
capital, where an Indian publishes in his 
native language, accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation, a weekly sheet, called 
** The Cherokee Phaenix !” The territory 
occupied by the Cherokees consists of 
about 14,000 square miles. The popula- 
tion amounts to 15,060 individuals; viz. 
13,563 natives, 147 white men, and 73 
white women, and 1277 slaves. New 
Echota is the name of their principal 
town. On the 26th July, 1826, they 
adopted a form of government somewhat 
like that of the United States. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Cultivation of the British Oak. — The 
following is a copy of aninteresting state- 
ment presented to the Bath and West of 
England Agricultural Society, some time 
since, by Thomas Davis, Esq. :— 

‘*In the year 1606, Lord Glenbervie, 
the Surveyor-General, laid before the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, a statement and proposition 
relative to the inclosures then about to be 
made in the New Forest, for the growth 
and preservation of timber for the supply 
of the navy; and particularly relative to 
the most advisable method of raising oak 
in such new inclosures. The total mea- 
sure of uninclosed waste of the forest was 
then about 66,000 acres; and by an Act 
of William and Mary, it is directed that 
not more than 6000 acres shail be at any 
one time in an inclosed state. The supply 
of oak timber from this forest to the roy- 
al navy is not less than 500 loads annu- 
ally. Acting under the opinions of many 
skilful and practical men, collected and 
contrasted by the Surveyor-general with 
cautious attention, the officers of the fo- 
rest, between the years 1808 and 1811, 
made accordingly inclosures of various 


sizes, from 130 to 500 acreseach. These 
inclosures were well fenced from deer and 
cattle, the rabbits and vermin destroyed, 
and the wet parts of the land were skilfully 
open drained. Ofthese inciosures, which 
necessarily included a variety of soils and 
surface, the most exposed situations, 
gravelly knaps and boggy places, sup- 
posed to be unfit for oak, were planted 
with Scotch firs, in rows, four feet apart 
each way, the holes being dug eighteen 
inches over, and fifteen inches deep. The 
residue of the land was applied to the 
growth of oak. ‘The first plan adopted for 
raising oaks was by acorns and seedling 
plants intermixed. Notwithstanding an 
apparent success in the early stages, this 
attempt suffered almost a fotal failure. 
Tall oak plants from nurseries were next 
tried, and put in at the distance of eight 
feet apart. In sheltered spots and other 
favourable situations many of these suc- 
ceeded, but they grew up rough and 
rudely. A more general trial of nursery 
plants now succeeded, put in about thirty 
inches high, four feet apart, (as above 
stated) with a few Spanish chesnuts at in- 
tervals. These plants lived, but did not 
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thrive. In exposed situations, and in se- 
vere weather, their growth was checked, 
and they showed but little prospect of at- 
taining the desired object. The next step 
taken, of the introduction of Scotch firs, 
pinasters, and larch, among the oak 
plants, upon the general plan of a mixed 
plantation, seemed to answer much bet- 
ter. But still the oak appeared stunted 
and unhealthy. The failing plants had 
been removed, and vacant spots filled up 
with varied success, but without any sa- 
tisfactory result up to the year 1519. 
About this time, Mr. Robert Turner, who 
had a few years previously been appointed 
Deputy Surveyor of the New Forest (the 
principal executive officer), commenced a 
new system of raising oaks, which has 
since been generally practised in the fo- 
rest inclosures ; a system which promises 
great success in the present plantations 
under his care, and which will, in my 
humble’ opinion, prove to be one of the 
most valuable discoveries in the annals 
of planting. The Scotch fir piantation 
being at that period about twelve feet 
high, and forming an united head, were 
thinned out by cutting away alternate 
rows, and thus set out eight feet apart; 
with this caution, to leave the broadside 
to the south-west, and to save the end 
trees of the rows socut out. The vacant 
places were then filled up with oak plants 
four feet high, in holes dug four feet 
apart, commonly in the month of Decem- 
ber. At the end of the first year the 
branches of the remaining firs were thinned 
and shortened, to give the oaks head room. 


In two years the fir branches were cut off 


generally. Inthe third year the firs were 
partially cut off. In the fourth and fifth 
years they were again reduced, by occa- 
sionally taking out a whole row of firs, 
and letting up two rows of oaks together. 
December 1825, the oak trees planted five 
years ago, four feet high amongst the firs, 
were commonly ten to twelve feet high, 
very many of them above sixteen feet 


— — — — 
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Skene’s New Paddles for Steam Vessels.* 
—The reasons which first gave rise to the 
improvements proposed by the patentee 
were, the loss of life sustained by boats 
being near steam-vessels on the river 
Thames, &c. and the loss of power ex- 
pended by the present paddles in lifting 
the back water. Although the prevention 
of accidents might be a sufficient induce- 
ment to steam-boat proprietors to adopt 





* We regret we cannot describe these 
paddles, but it would require an engrav- 
ing. 
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high ; whilst the neighbouring oak plants, 
which were put in alone at the same time, 
and of the same height, and be it remem- 
bered in land considered more fit for the 
growth of oak, were shorter by one third 
generally ; and those among the earlier 
oak plantations are but little better; in 
both instances being rough in their coats, 
and less kindly in their growth. The ne- 
cessity of pruning young trees to direct 
their growth, commonly a heavy duty in 
large plantations, is here done away with. 
The plants among the firs are overhung by 
them for the most part ; but they push up 
their heads through the fir branches, 
which at first are lopped only to prevent 
their whipping the oaks. Nor do the firs 
seem to interfere with the supply of nou- 
rishment necessary for the oaks, although 
they stand so thick that the oak plants are 
positively without sunshine for at least a 
year! In plain truth, the firs appear to be 
careful full-grown nurses, able to protect 
the infant oaks; and peculiarly calculated 
to save them from winds and frosts, of 
which I had the strongest proof in August 
1823, when young plantations and cop- 
pices, generally throughout the country, 
suffered from a Midsummer frost. At 
that date these sheltered young oaks were 
wholly uninjured, whilst those in the ad- 
jacent open ground were cut most severe- 
ly. It will readily occur to every planter, 
that as these plantations are yet in their 
infancy, much remains to be done, to com- 
plete this new system for its avowed ob- 
ject. In letting up the young oaks, care 
must be taken to give them at first air 
without wind; to expose them gradually 
to the open atmosphere, and to make them 
keep size with their stature. They will 
require much skilful attention in their fu- 
ture management, until they are reduced 
to a number, having room for acquiring 
maturity fit for naval purposes, which, 
should they succeed well, will be a reduc- 
tion from upwards of 1300 plauts to less 
than 100 trees on an acre of land. 


the proposed improvements, yet unless it 
is made manifest that they will also be 
gainers by the alteration, it is not to be 
expected that they will unknowingly lend 
their influence. It cannot be correctly as- 
certained what amount of power is lost by 
the present paddles, but it is generally 
known that it is a very great part of the 
engine power when the vessel is in stillor 
smooth water, and in rough sea weather it 
is increased in proportion to the greater 
rolling of the vessel, and to such an ex- 
tent that the boat sometimes Joses her way 
entirely. This fact makes it a matter of 
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great consequence to steam navigation. 
Another defect in the present wheels is 
the impossibility of rendering the power 
of the sails effective while the paddle- 
boards are in the water. Both when the 
engines are working, and in the event of 
their becoming useless, the facility with 
which this can be effected in the using this 
patent is too obvious to need much expla- 
nation ; a reference tothe plate will show, 
that by withdrawing the suspension bolt 
any of the paddles which are in the way 
can be removed in a few minutes, which 
will leave nothing but the rims of the 
wheel to impede the vessel’s progress by 
using her sails ; and hence a great econo- 
my in fuel will arise, because, when the 
wind is fair, the enzines need not be used 
in long passages, such as to India, China, 
&c. The greatest defect in the usual 
mode of propelling steam-boats is the ex- 
tent of the paddle-beams over the gun- 
wale of the boat, which is commonly equal 
to the whole beam of the boat. This de- 
fect consequently admits only of boats na- 
vigating canals being of acertain tonnage; 
whereas they might, by using the new 
wheels, gain one-fourth more tonnage, and 
be rendered more safe for salt-water pas- 
sages. This defect is much felt in navi- 
gating from Glasgow to Inverness and 
Edinburgh, and also, it may be said, 
wherever steam-boats are used. The next 
defect worthy of notice is the want of re- 
sistance by a superficial paddle, aud con- 
sequently it is impossible to increase the 
velocity of the boat with the increase of 
power of the engines; because, when the 
fore resistance of the boat's section is 
equal to the force exerted by the engines 
on the paddles, no greater speed can be 
obtained; then it must be allowed, that if 
the resistance of the paddles can be in- 
creased without increasing the power, and 
decreasing the back water at the same 
time, a great improvement is made. 
These advantages can be obtained by this 
patent, as has been proved by experiments 
made on the Thames with a small steam- 
boat of the very worst description, and 
under numerous disadvantages. Another 
defect which is apparent in steam-boats, 
is the height of the paddle-casing or box- 
es over the gunwale or rufftree rail, which 
holds wind, and looks very unsiip-shape 
likewise ; whereas it would be necessary 
to lower the shaft and paddle-boxes con- 
siderably, so as to be level or flush with 
the rufftree, and by lowering the shaft 
the top weight would be much decreased, 
from which less rolling would be occa- 
sioned. It has been found that a very un- 
pleasant trembling motion is felt on board 
steam-boats; this is caused by the stroke 
of the paddle which enters the water, and 
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goes on in continued force, and must, of 
course, work the vessel’s fastenings con- 
siderably, so as to cause her early decay, 
or unserviceableness; it also gives the 
shaft more play or vibration, than if a 
deeper immersion were used, as would be 
the case in working boats by this patent. 
At present, it is impossible to vary the 
draught of water in steam-boats, so that 
they may take a greater or less cargo, 
which is undoubtedly a hindrance to the 
extension of steam navigation in a com- 
mercial time, because there is a fixed 
point of dip for the paddles, over or un- 
der which they will lose a great part of 
their effect, and when the boat rolls this is 
always the case; but when the new pad- 
dles are used, they may be. immersed to 
the shaft without materially impeding the 
boat’s progress, or they may be fitted so 
as to contract or increase their distance 
from the centre, if necessary. This will 
be found of service when sail is carried 
with a side wind. Itis a duty, in point- 
ing out the defects in the application of 
the old paddle-wheels, and in recommend- 
ing the use of these paddles, to state what 
are the advantages resulting from their 
adoption in steam navigation; and, also 
what advantage may be gained in their 
application to under-shot water-wheels, 
or, as they are properly called, bydraulic- 
wheels ; and in stating those advantages, 
let it be understood, that they are proved 
by experiments, which have cost a large 
sum of money, and much Jabour, It is a 
duty owing to tie public, not to lead 
speculators into erroneous conclusions ; 
therefore the result of actual experiment 
is stated before drawing any conclusion. 
The first advantage that was gained is an 
increased velocity, which is ascertained by 
the followingexperiment. ‘* I constructed 
a model of a vessel of such form as | con- 
ceived would be best adapted for paddling, 
and to this | applied my paddles, and 
found that the vessel made a given dis- 
tance in a certain portion of time, I 
then removed my paddles, and applied ex- 
actly the same quantity and surface of 
paddles on the old principle, namely, fixed 
paddles, and found that the same distance 
was then only accomplished in one-third 
more time than with my moveable pad- 
dles. Thus, then, a vessel paddles a dis- 
tance in ten hours, with my paddles, which 
it requires thirteen hours twenty minutes 
to paddle with the old paddles. So thata 
great saving may be made in the expense 
of steam navigation, by a diminished con- 
sumption of coals. At what rate a vessel 
may be propelled I have never yet been 
able to ascertain, for I have not had 
a vessel with engines of extraordinary 
power to ascertain the greatest velocity it 
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is possible to give a boat; but one cir- 
cumstance no longer can be doubted, 
namely, the means this invention affords 
of increasing, to an unlimited extent, the 
surface of the paddles opposed to the re- 
sistance of the water; a thing of the 
greatest importance in steam navigation. 
Hitherto a limit has been set to the size 
of the paddles, in consequence of their 
lifting so much tail-water that the power 
of the engine is lost, and a vessel, when 
loaded with a greater cargo than her pad- 
dles are adapted to propel, becomes sta- 
tionary, or only advances two or three 
miles per hour. The foregoing experi- 
ment satisfied me that I had gained a 
third more speed with ordinary power and 
my paddles, and thatI had not the objec- 
tion of back-water to contend with; there- 
fore, if two or more Sets of paddles be ap- 
plied to the same wheel, and steam power 
equal to propel the vessel with propor- 
tionate velocity and force, it is impossible 
for me to state the velocity that may be 
gained with high-pressure engines. I have 
ascertained that my model, in proportion 
to its dimensions, is propelled at the rate 
of seventy miles per hour. The dimen- 
sions of this mcdel are, kee] 24 in. beam 
4in. superficies of each paddle nine-tenthks 
of an inch, and six paddles in each wheel, 
with a decreasing power.—Objections may 
be stated to the foregoing experiment, on 
the ground of its having been tried on a 
small scale ; yet it gives me much pleasure 
to relate an experiment on a larger scale, 
which has given the same favourable re- 
sults, although tried under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances. A _ small 
river steam-boat, with a high-pressure 
engine, was ascertained to paddle at the 
rate of four to five miles an hour on the 
Thames, when her engine was perfect ; 
and to this vessel I applied my paddles, 
but only four in each wheel, hoping to 
have had a fair trial, but unfortunately 
one-third of thetubes burst before we 
could venture to apply the utmost of her 
power, which, with these circumstances, 
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was greatly reduced; yet with all these 
disadvantages, she paddled along at the 
rate of seven miles per hour: proving 
that my model had not led me to make 
erroneous conclusions, as to the advan- 
tages of my moveable paddles. The boat, 
engines, &c. were a botched-up affair, to- 
tally unfit for any service, and unfortu- 
nately the only one at the time to be had, 
unless at the rate of 10/. per day, which 
was the offer made by the Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for the /Vaterloo steam- 
boat; however, through the friendly in- 
fluence of Mr. Pearson, she was, after my 
experiments were tried, offered gratui- 
tously at my service. We found with 
great satisfaction that on this large scale 
we had no back-water, and no agitation 
of the water behind the vessel, rendering 
the approach to, or passage past her, in 
any small craft, as safe as passing a sail- 
ing-vessel would be; nor indeed would 
she have upset the smallest skiff that 
swims.—My next object was to ascertain 
the motion of the water on the banks of a 
canal. For that purpose I had the same 
steam vessel taken into the Grand Surrey 
Canal, and paddled up to the first locks in 
the canal, and down again; and to my 
great gratification, the same result was 
obtained in this experiment; thus ascer- 
taining beyond question, that the motion 
of the water along the banks of the canal 
and behind the vessel is not greater than 
a towing or sailing-vessel produces. 

If two forty-horse power engines con- 
sume eighteen bushels of coals per hour, 
and the vessel paddles the same distance 
in ten hours, instead of thirteen and a half 
per day, three days in the week throughout 
the year; she will then consume 28,080 
bushels of coals per year, which, at the 
same moderate charge of Is, 2d. per bu- 
shel, will cost 1636/. per annum, which 
deducted from the 

Expense by the old paddles £2211 | 

Ditto, per new paddles . . 1636 0 
o. « Bie I 


Leaves a saving of 
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J. Baring, of Broad-street Buildings, London, for 
a cew and improved mode of making machines for 
cutting fur from skins for the use of hatters, to be 
called “ Cant-twist Blades turcutter.”—Commiunie 
cated by a Foreiguer. July 3, 1828. 

J.J. fees, of Star-street, Edgeware-road, Mid- 
diesex, for improvements in propelling vessels, 
boats, and other floating bodies. July 5, 182. 

T.Revis, of Kennington-street,Walworth, Surrey, 
for an improved method of lifting weights. July 
10, 1828. 

J. Hawks, of Weymouth-street, Portland Place, 
for an improvement in the construction of ships’ 
cables, and hawser chains. July 10, 1828. 

J. 1. A. Gunther, of Camden Town, Middlesex, 
ay cote improvements ou piano-fortes, July 10, 
8 


W. Muller, of Doughty Street, Bedford Row, for 
Oct.—VOL. XXIV. NO. XCIV. 


an instrument or apparatus for the purpose of 
teaching mathematical geography, astronomy, and 
other sciences for the use of resolving problems in 
navigation, spherics, and other sciences, July 10, 
1628. 

B. Rider, of Redcross Street, Southwark, Hat 
Tip Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the 
manufacture of hats, which he intends to denomi- 
nate “ Rider’s patent Hat Tips.”—July 17, 1828. 

J. Jones, of Amlwch, Anglesea, for an improve- 
ment in certain parts of the process of smelting or 
obtaining metallic copper from copper ore.—July 
17, 1828. 

A. Bernhard, of Finsbury.square, Middlesex, for 
a method for raising water or other fluids.—July 
24, 1828. 

R. Wornum, of Wigmore street, for improvements 

on upright piano-fortes.—July 24, 1826. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Iiritton’s Picturesque Antiquities of English 
Cities, No.l, Medium 4to. 1/. 4s. imperial 4to. 2. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Remains of Wilmot Warwick. 1 vol. 
post Bvo, Os. boards, 

Life of Sir Francis Drake, Imperial Bvo. 10s, 
boards. 

Memoirs of General Miller. @ vols, 8vo. plates. 
il. 1s. Gd, 

Marshall's Naval Siography, Supplemeut Part 
Il. tivo. 15s. boards. 

EDUCATION, 

La Petite Fraugaise. By M. A. Allison, @. 
half-bound. 

Sequel to Wanostrocht’s Recueil, 12mo, 45. 
sheep. 

Vehring’s Progressive German Lessons. 2s. 

Fabe’s French Orthoepy. imo. 5s. boards. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Researches into the Causes, Nature, and Treat- 
ment of the more Prevalent Diseases of Lodia, and 
of Warm Climates generally. By James Annesiey, 
Haq. Imperial 4to, with a map and numerous co- 
loured engravings. 7/. 7s. 

Stefford’s Strictures of the Urethra. Gvo. 6s. 
boards. 

Burrows on Insanity. Svo, 18s. boards 

Monro on the Brain. Vol. 1. Svo. 12s, boards. 

Castie’s Manual of Surgery. 18mo. 7s. boards. 

Quoin’s Elements of Descriptive Practical Ana- 
tomy. two. 16s, boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T. Landseer’s Monkeyana, Part V. 4to. prints 9s. 
proofs 12s. before letters 1, 1s, 

The Animal Kingdom described and arranged 
in Conformity with its Organization. By the Baron 
Cuvier. Translated by E. Griffith, F.L.S., and 
others. Demy 8vo, 12s, royal Bvo, 18s. 

The Practical Gardener and Modern Horticul- 
turist. By Charles M'Iotosh, Part 1. 8vo. @s, 6d, 

The Gardener's Magazine and Register of Kural 
and Domestic Improvement. Conducted by J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S.1L.S. 8vo. No. XV. 3s. 6d. 

A New General Atlas, with the Divisions and 
Boundaries carefully coloured, constructed entire- 
ly from new drawings, engraved by Sidney Hall, 
Part I. to IX. are printed on elephant paper, 
10s. Od. each part, 

Mitchell on the Ergot of Rye. fvo. 6s. bds 

A Dictionary of the Gaelic Language. By the 
Highland Society, 2 vols. Ato. 72. 7s. royal 4to. 
102. 10s. boards, 

Willioms’s Subways in the British Metropolis. 
tivo. 12s. Od, boards. 

Pratt's Savings-Bank Acts. 1@mo., 4s. boards. 

Conversations on Geology. 1@mo. 7s. Gd. bds. 

Wards of London, Vol. 1. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 

Panizzi’s Italian Extracts. i2mo. 10s, 6d. bds. 

Watkins's Electro-Magnetism. vo. 3s. boards. 

Lewis's Games of the Match at Chess. demy tvo. 
8s. boards. royal Bvo. 1%. boards. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Vol. XVIII. 
royal Bvo. 12. 11s. Gd. boards. 

Colonel Evans on the Designs of Russia. S8vo. 
8s. Od, boards. 


An Epistle from Abelard to Eloise. By Thomas 
Stewart, Esq. Is. 6d. 

Earl Stanhope’s Letter to the Owners and Occy. 
piers of Sheep Farms. 1s. 6d. 

Evidence on the Wool Trade. 2s. 6d. 

Arminius’s Works, translated by Nichols, Vo}, 
Il. vo. 16s. boards. 

Simonis Lexicon Heb. Chald. et Lat. royal 
Bvo. 1. 5s. 

Supplement to Auber’s Analysis. royal Svo, 
10s. 6d. boards, 

Williams's Abstracts. vo. 0s, boards. 

Viger’s Greek Idioms, translated by Seager. 8vo. 
Ys. boards, 


POETRY, AND THE DRAMA. 


King James the Second, or the Revolution of 
1688, a Dramatic Poem, with Historical and other 
Notes. By John Crawford Whitehead, M.D, 
ts. 6d. boards. 

Croly's Beauties of the Poets. fep, 10s. 6d. half. 
bound, 

Don Juan (aniform with Byron's Works). 2 vols, 
18mo. 0s. boards. @ vols. feap. 14s. boards, 

Cursham’s Martin Luther, « Poem. bBvo. &, 
boards. 

THEOLOGY. 


A Vindication of the Church of England from 
the Imputation of Inconsistency and Uncharitable- 
ness in retaining the Athanasian Creed in her 
Liturgy. By the Rev, W. T. Myers. imo. 3s, 6d, 
boards. 

A Compendious View of the Evidences of Natu- 
ral and Revealed Religion. By Alex. and Gilbert 
Gerard, D.D. ®vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Troward’s Church of Christ and Church of Rome, 
i2mo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

layler’s Sermons, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Lindsay's Lectures on the Old ‘lestament. 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s, bds. 

Raikes’s Sermons. 8vo. Bs. bds. 

Good's Thoughts on Scripture. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

Antichrist; an Estimate of the Religion of the 
Times. By the Rev. John Riland, A.M. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

Book of Genesis, interlinear, Hebrew and FEng- 
lish, with Text, Bvo, 10s, 6d.; without Text, Bs. bds. 

Edmonsoa on Cliristian Ministry. 2mo. 5s. 6d, 
boards. 

Rev. E. H. Carne’s Sermons. Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Finch’s Self-Knowledge. 12mo, 4s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


St. Pecersbureh; A Journal of Travels to and 
from that Capital, through Flanders, along the 
Banks of the Rhine, through Prussia, Russia, Po- 
land, Saxony, Silesia, Bavaria, and France. By 
A. B. Granville, M.D, F.R.S, F.L.S, M.R.S. &c. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. with seventy Engravings. 
21. 5s. bound and lettered. 

A Spinster’s Tour in France, the States of Ge- 
noa, &c. 12mo, 10s, 6d. bds. 

Travels in Italy, Sicily, and the Lipari Islands, 
with illustrative Wood-cuts. By R. Duppe, LL.B. 
Small Evo. 8s. 

A Journey to Marocco. By Capt. George Beau- 
clerk, With numerous Lithographic Engravings. 
Bvo. 1d. ls. extra bds. 





LITERARY REPORT. a 


There is a ramour that the Author of Pelham has 
a new Novel in the press, called “ The Disowned.” 
Another volume of Mr. Buckingham’'s Travels in 
the East, describes regions of great general inter- 
est, especially as regards the site and present con- 
dition of many places renowned in the Scriptures. 
It will speedily appeur. 
The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century, 
— in our lust report, will appear in a few 
ays. 
fe in India will also be published about the 
tame time. It is understood to delineate the life 
and manpers of our countrymen and countrywomen 
in the East with great spirit and fidelity. 
Fourth and last volume of the Memoirs of 
the Duke of Rovigo is also on the eve of publica- 


tion. The Public will, no doubt, feel curious to sce 
the conclasion of this extraordinary work. 

Mr. Smith’s Life of Nollekens is nearly ready for 
delivery. The anecdotes respecting that eccentric 
person, no less than of contemporary artists from 
the time of Roubiliac to the present day, are said 
to be perfectly original and curious. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the new 
work of the Author of Brambletye House, to be 
called Zillah, a Tale of ancient Jerusalem, is in 4 
forward state at press. 

Sir Walter Scott's next Novel is founded on 
certain incidents in the History of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and, we hear, will include 
his final conflict with the Swiss. 

Three new volumes of Tales of a Grandfather, by 
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the same distinguished Author, will be ready by 
Christmas ; they will bring down the Scottish Uis- 
tory to the Rebellion in 1745, 

Mr. Gleig, Author of the Subaltern, has in the 

ess a Series of lales of Military Life aad Adven- 
ture, entitled The Chelsea Pensiouers. 

A poem, entitled All for Love; or, the Sinner 
well Saved, in three Cantos or Sections, by Mr. 
Southey, with engravings from the designs of Mr. 
Westall, will come out in October, 

Mr. Southey has also in the press, the Story of 
the Cock and the Hen, a Spanish Romance, 

An Historical, Topographical, and Statistical 
Description of the Parish of St. Luke, Chelsea, and 
its environs; with Biographical Anecdotes of il- 
lustrious and eminent Persons. By Thomas Faulk- 
ner, author of the Historical Accounts of Chelsea, 
Fulham, aod Kensington, &c. is in preperation. 

The Progress of Learning in England, from 
William the Conqueror to the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. By the Rev. Samuel Burgess, A. M. 
in one vol. Bvo. will shortly be published, 

Literary Remains oj the late Henry Neele, Esq. ; 
consisting of Lectures on English Poetry, Tales, 
and miscellaneous pieces in — and verse, never 
before published, in one vol, post bvo. will soon 
make their appearance. 

Hermes Britannicus ; a Dissertation on the Celtic 
Deity, Teutates, the Mercurius of Ca:sar, in farther 
proot and corroboration of the origin and desigua- 
tion of the great ‘Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire, by 
the Rev. W. L. Bowles, M.A. M.R.S.L. is in a 
state of forwardness. 

Shortly will be published, in one large volume, 
vo, a new Translation of the History of Herodo- 
tus, intended for the use of general readers; with 
notes and maps, By Isaac Taylor, juur. 

The last Number of the Teath Volume of Neale’s 
Views of Seats will appear immediately. It is the 
intention of the proprietor to complete the work in 
two more volumes. The forthcoming uumber will 
contain two views of Arunde! Castle, 

Mr. B. R. Green is preparing for publication « 
Numismatic Chart, comprising a series of 350 Gre- 
cian Coins of Kings, arranged in caronological 
order from their earliest period to the beginning of 
the Fourth Century ; executed in outline on stone ; 
the gold and bronze coins will be coloured.—The 
object of the undertaking is the elucidation of 
Grecian History through the medium of coins. 

Mr. Carrington, the distinguished Bard of Dart- 
moor, is preparing a volume o! Miscellaneous Poems 
for early publication. 

In the press, Pleasures of the Mind,apoem. By 
Charles Swain, Author of Metrical Essays. 

The Forget Me Not, edited by Mr. Shoberl, the 
oldest of our Annuals, will appear at the end of 
the present month, with increased claims to public 
favour. ‘The new volume will be enriched by 
fourteen engravings by Le Keux,W. and E. Finden, 
Agur, Engleheart, Romney, Davenport, Shenton, 
Wallis, Humphrys, Freebairn, Goodyear, and Port- 
bury, from original paintings by Martiv, Cooper, 
Daniell, Chalon, Thomson, Leslie, P. and J. Ste- 
phanoff, Prout, Owen, Miss L. Sharpe, Clennell, 
Corbould, and Witherington. The literary portion 
will consist of more than one hundred contribu- 
tions, by the most distinguished writers. 

R. Ackermann has in the press, to be published at 
the same time with the other Annuals, Le Petit 
Bijou, written entirely in French by Mons. D’Em- 
den, embellished with seven fine engravings, from 
drawings made purposely for the work, aud dedi- 
cated by permission to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent. ; 

The Annual published last year under the title 
of the Wiater’s Wreath, will appear this season, 
with additional recommendations, embellished with 
twelve highly-finished engravings on steel, from a 
selection of rare and curious pictures never before 
engraved, the productions of the following painters: 
H. Howard, R.A. ; J. Northcote, R.A. ; W.Havell; 
Geo, Arnald; Renton; Nicholson (of Edinburgh) ; 
F. P. Stephanoff ; J. Watson ; Severn (of Rome); 
Vandyke; Wright (of Derby); Garnier ; Burns, &c. ; 
and engraved by the following eminent Artists: 
Goodall, Finden, Robinson, Smith, Miller, Lizars, 
Radolyfie, Edwards, &c. acc. Great exertions have 
been made to render it attractive. 


Time's Telescope for 18x) will be published next 
month, with the Almauseks, and, it is said, will 
contain a variety of pew and interesting matter. 

For immediate publication, Great Britain illus. 
trated ; a scries of Views, comprising all the cities, 
principal towns, public buildings, docks, and re- 
markable edifices in the United Kingdom, from 
drawiogs made expressly for the work by W. 
Westall, A. K. A. aad engraved by E. Finden. 
With descriptions yby Thomas Moule, Author of 
the Bibliotheca Hetaldica, &c. &c. This work will 
eppess mouthiy. . 

issays Ou the Principles of Morality, and on the 
Private and Political Rights and Obligations of 
Mankind, by the late Jonathaa Dymond, in 2 vols. 
Bvo. will appear at the close of the present year. 

Popular Illustrations of Medicine and Diet; 
Part I. Of the principal exciting causes of Disease 
and Death. By Shitley Palmer, M, D.—will be 
published next month. 

lales of the Cottage, a series of Tales for Youth; 
by the Author of Keeper's Travels, are preparing. 

ln the press, An Essay on the miaute Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Human Eye, witha descrip- 
tion of the Theory of Vision, illustrated by Com- 

aralive Observations. By H. W. Downer, Esq. 
*.R.S. Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery. Also by 
the same Author, A Lecture iatroductery to the 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, delivered in 
London, January 1, 1828. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and other 
matters, selected from the columns of the Times 
journal. fcap. 8vo, will appear immediately. 

On the 1st of December will be published No, I. 
of Eminent Women, their Lives and Characters: 
designed for the improvement of Female Youth ; 
by Miss Jane Porter. ‘To be published monthly. 

The Bishop of Down and Conner (Dr. Mant) is 
a a volume on those eventsin our Saviour’s 

ife which are the subjects of annual commemora- 
tion in the Services of the United Churches of 
England and Ireland. 

In the press, Fisher's Grand National Improve- 
ments, or Picturesque Beauties of the British Em- 

ire in the Nineteenth Century, commencing with 
iverpool, Manchester, &c. The Literary depart- 
ment y W. U. Pyne, Esq, and others. The Graphic, 
b * under the superintendence of, Mr, Robert 
allis. 

Another Volume, in quarto, of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England, beginoing with the Common- 
wealth, will be published in the course of next 
month. 

It has been proposed to print the translation of 
the Edrisci, by M. Amedée Jaubert, and to let it 
constituie the Fourth Volume of the French Geo- 
graphical Society. 

A new Quarterly Review is announced, to be 
edited by the Rev. Blanco White, 

The Rev. J. B.S. Carwithen, of St, Mary’s Hall, 
Oxford, has in the press a History of the Charch of 
England to the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen. 
tury. The first two volumes will appear in Novem- 
ber, and bring down the work to the Restoration 
of the Church and Monarchy io 1600, 

The History of the Rise and Early Progress of 
Christianity, —s an Inquiry into its true 
Character and Design, by the Rev. Samuel Hinds 
Vice-Principal of St. Alban’s Hail, Oxford, will 
shortly be published. 

Mr. Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, 
author of the Annals of Peterhead, bas in the press 
Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scot- 
land, chiefly historical and legendaty, and accom. 
panied with Explanatory Notes, in 2 vols. 8vo, 

Mr. Thomas Attwood has a new work in the 
press on the Currency of the Kingdom. cet 

A pocket Cyclopedia isin preparation, which, it 
is said, from the novelty and boldnces of its de- 
sign, bids fair to outstrip its predecessors, This - 
work will be composed of complete treatises on 
every branch of literature and science, freed from 
the difficulties of the technical and mathematical 
language. It is under the superintendence of Dr. 
Lardner, and, it is understood, will commence in 
January. . 

In the press, The Casket of Literary Gems, 
Second Series. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


THE BARON RAMOND. 

Ramond, from his earliest youth, seems 
to have been animated with the love of 
studying on the spot the beauties of moun- 
tain scenery; for which purpose he fre- 
quently attained on foot the romantic 
summits of the Vosgien mountains, and 
haunted the ruins of their ancient castles : 
indeed, such effect had these excursions 
upon his mind, that he there composed 
not only elegies, but even dramas. 
‘« These imposing remains of the middle 
ages,“ says M. Cuvier, ‘* inspired him 
with the idea of painting the manners 
of those times in a series of continued 
dialogue pictures, like the historical tra- 
gedies of Shakspeare. This work was 
printed at Basle, in 1760, under the title 
of ‘Guerre d’Alsace pendant le grand 
Schisme d’Occident.’ But, at an epoch 
when the classic rules bore unbounded 
sway over our literature, it was no won- 
der that such a work was scarcely ever 
known beyond the chain of the Vosgien 
mountains. More fortunate, however, on 
the other side of the Rhine, it met with a 
translation into the German language, 
and was represented at different theatres. 
Its Introduction, entitled ‘ Avant-Scéne,’ 
ought to have insured it a reception every 
where, for it is a piece of history written 
with energy, and giving, in a few pages,a 
very interesting idea of a most important 
epoch.—After Alsace, M. Ramond visit- 
ed Switzerland ; and an idea of the forci- 
ble impressions that country made on him 
may be seen in his notes to his translation 
of Coxe’s ‘ Letters on Switzerland.’ M. 
Ramond’s work had this singularity at- 
tending it, which perhaps leaves it almost 
without a parallel; viz. it was re-trans- 
lated into its original language with his 
additions, and, under that form, had more 
success than the original itself; and at 
which its English author had the weak- 
ness to be offended ; and, in a new edition 
which he afterwards published, he did 
not even condescend to mention the 
name of the writer who had so power- 
fully contributed to make his name and 
his work knownall over Europe.” —Cuvier. 
On M. Ramond’s arrival at Paris, he be- 
came connected with the coterie at the 
Hoôtel de Larochefoucauld, which intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of the 
Cardinal de Rohan, with his friend, the 
miracle-worker, Cagliostro ; and, being 
endowed with a magisterial charge ia the 
little sovereignty of that prince, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, he enjoyed his 
favour and confidence. This déiut in the 
highest circles presented to the orator the 


frequent necessity of considering with due 
attention the lives of certain great lords 
of that epoch, their futile agitations, and 
their political and philosophical inconsist- 
encies, and that species of inquietude of 
mind which prompted them to unite the 
most gross superstitions with avowed in- 
fidelity. In 1781, the miraculous Cagli- 
ostro arrived at Strasburgh, preceded, 
accompanied, and followed by a number 
of poor people, whom he supported or 
healed gratuitously, and by true be- 
lievers, whom he pretended to illuminate 
with supernatural lights. Such at least 
are the terms in which M. Ramond de- 
scribes his arrival in his Mémoire now ly- 
ing before us. ‘This brilliant assemblage 
never ceased celebrating him; but nobody 
knew where he came from, who he was, 
or from what source he drew his riches, 
nor by what secret power he exercised 
over his followers unbounded empire ; 
still every one made his conjectures, and 
advanced assertions, each more strange 
than the other. The Cardinal de Rohan 
not only saw, but entertained him; and, 
what seemed stranger than all, a Prince 
of the Church—a nobleman of the first 
order, who had exercised the highest 
functions of dipiomacy—an academician, 
united with the most learned men—be- 
came, in a short time, the friend, the dis- 
ciple, nay, the slave of the son of a pub- 
lican (as it was said) of Palermo. ‘They 
could not even be separated ; or, at least, 
if that was necessary for particular pur- 
poses, they were obliged to have recourse 
to a mutual friend to keep up their com- 
munications—and that friend was M. Ra- 
mond, who avowed that he was on the 
most intimate terms with the grand ma- 
gician, and that he was witness to several 
of his miracles! The conduct of M. Ra- 
mond during the revolution was perfectly 
honourable, and his reputation gained him 
a seat in the Legislative Assembly, as one 
of the deputies for the city of Paris. He 
appeared on several remarkable occasivns 
in the tribune, the friend of liberty and 
the enemy of anarchy; and, when the 
opinions he supported fell, bé was arrest- 
ed, and confined (and happily forgotten) 
in the prison of Tarbes, until the celebrat- 
ed 9th Thermidor arrived, when he es- 
caped the guillotine. In 1796 he was no- 
mipated professor of natural history to 
the central school of the Upper Pyrenees, 
sitting at Tarbes. His frequent journeys 


to the Pic du Midi, which he ascended no 
less than thirty-five times, gained him the 
appellation of ‘* un savant chamois.” His 
attempts, finally crowned with success, to 
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in the summit of Mont Perdu, the most 
elevated of the chain, furnished him with 
materials for a third work, which he pub- 
lished under the title of “‘ Voyage au Moat 
Perdu,”’ and which presents a general 
theory of the Pyrenean mountains, both 
new and important for the study of geolo- 
gy- Mont Perdu is the first of calcareous 
mountains, as Mont Blanc is of granitic, 
and, although less elevated, it neither 
cedes to Mont Blanc by the aspect of the 
ruins which surrounds it, nor by the im- 
posing spectacles which characterize 
these monuments of the sublime revolu- 
tions of nature. ‘‘ The most interesting 
of M. Ramond’s researches,” says M. 
Cuvier, ** were his views on the vegetation 
of mountains, and the comparison of their 
zones With the climates of our hemisphere. 
A little before his death he again brought 
them before the public, with a more ex- 
tensive discrimination, in a work entitled 
‘Mémoire sur la Végétation du Pic du 
Midi.” Every one admired his history of 
those living plants which, under perpetual 
ice, and the double protection of snow 
and earth, perhaps never see day ten 
times in a century, but run through their 
circle of vegetation in the short space of 
a few weeks, to sleep again in the winter 
of many years; and of those common 
plants, lost in some measure in the midst 
of others, but where the ruins of a hut, or 
the disjointures of a rock, exhibit their 
existence.”” In 1800, M. Ramond, being 
elected to the corps législatif, fixed the at- 
tention of Bonaparte ; who, on the esta- 
blishment of the prefectures, offered him 
one, which he refused. At length, how- 
ever, in 1806, having been noticed for his 
independence of character, he was offered 
the prefecture of Puy-de-Dome on sich 
terms that he could not refuse, which gave 
him the opportunity of frequently remark- 
ing that he was made a prefect par lettre 
de cachet! Thus be was placed at the 
head of the most classical department for 
geology. He saw himself on the spot 
where Pascal had caused to be made the 
discovery of heights by the barometer ; 
aud here it was that M. Ramond brought 
it to perfection. It was here, also, that 
he announced his curious views on the 
diurnal movements of the atmosphere. 
Nor will his memory be easily forgotten 


at Auvergne; for it was during his admi- 


nistration that the establishment for the 
baths of Mont-d’Or took place. In Janu- 
ary 1813, he obtained leave to retire, and 
established himself once more at Paris, 
with the intention of applying the remain- 
der of his days to the education of his son, 
and in editing definitively his researches 
on natural history, geology, and botany, 
to which he added memoirs of his life. 


But, at the time of the invasion of Paris 
by the allied armies, his journals, corre- 
spondence, and all the materials he had 
collected, were in one fatal day destroyed 
by the Cossacks; and, of all his works of 
forty years, recollections only remained. 
In such a calamity, nothing now was left 
him (says M. Cuvier) but to plunge him- 
self again into immediate occupation. He 
fulfilled, in the most honourable and ad- 
vantageous manner for France, different 
functions with which he was charged ; 
and at last was nominated (June 1818) 
conseiller détat; of which, without any 
apparent cause, he was deprived, in 1802. 
He supported this last disgrace, perfectly 
unmerited, as he had the other incidents 
of his life to which fate had exposed him. 
Neither the gaiety of his conversation, nor 
the piquant energy of his ideas, suffered : 
indeed, one might have said that age bad 
added fire to his discourses; and, even to 
his last moments, his temperament, and 
the vivacity of his manner, not only 
brought to one’s recollection the painter 
of the mountains, but the historian also 
who ably characterized those persons who 
had appeared on the political, scientific, 
and literary horizon, well judging his fel- 
low-beings through all the phases of an 
adventurous life and a sanguinary revolu- 
tion. He died in the present year. 
THF RIGHT HON, DENIS BROWNE. 

On the 14th of August, the Right Hon. 
Denis Browne, after a few days’ illness, at 
his residence at Claremorris, in the coun- 
ty of Mayo, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was one of the representatives 
of the county of Mayo in Parliament for 
upwards of five and thirty years—during 
which time he held paramount sway over 
its internal discipline and local interests. 
In the long voyage of his political life, he 
had to encounter many severe storms, in 
which he proved himself a skilful and suc- 
cessful pilot. During the trying season 
of foreign invasion, domestic rebellion, 
and more private and local disturbance, 
his active and vigilant mind was eminent- 
ly and usefully engaged, in the punish- 
ment as well as the prevention of crime, 
and in the preservation of the public 
peace. As a ruler and a magistrate, he 
did not bear the sword in vain—he was in 
times of danger and commotion, a terror 
to all who proved themselves inimical to 
public safety, or to private tranquillity— 
an avenger to execute wrath on those who 
did evil—and conduced, as much as any 
man of his rank in life, to suppress that 
spirit of insubordination, so dangerous to 
the public weal, and so prevalent in an 
often distracted country. In the more 
private, though not less useful situation 
of a resident country gentleman and land- 
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lord, Mr. Browne was, by example and 
precept, an encourager of industry and 
agriculture. For some years previous to 
his decease, he had in a great measure 
retired from public life; notwithstanding 
which, he acted as one of the Grand Ju- 
rors of this county at the late Assizes 
—and whilst in the execution of his duty, 
he was seized with the illness which has 
terminated so fatally. Mr. Browne was 
brother to the late, and uncle to the pre- 
sent, Marquess of Sligo, governor of 
Mayo, and a member of his Majesty’s 
Privy Council.— Mayo Constitution. 
COLONEL DENHAM. 

Lieutenant - Colonel Dixon Denham, 
who had but a short time since left this 
country in high health and spirits, to as- 
sume the office of Commissioner of In- 
quiry into the state of Sierra Leone, and 
shortly afterwards succeeded to its Go- 
vernment, on the death of the last sufferer, 
Sir Neil Campbell,—died there lately. 
Colonel Denham, whose interesting his- 
tory of his discoveries and researches in 
Africa has been so favourably received by 
the public, had passed through all the 
perils of the undertaking which he has re- 
corded, and through all the varying cli- 
mates, from bad to worse, of the vast 
tract of country through whicn he jour- 
neyed, and returned to England uninjured 
in health. Thinking himself seasoned by 
the probation he had undergone, he ac- 
cepted the appointment, and having at- 
tained the highest office in the Colony, in 
the prime of life, sunk into his grave, the 
last of four Governors who have perished 
in succession in little more than as many 
years. Colonel Denham, it appears, died 
early in June: letters were in England 
from him, dated so late as the 28th of 
May, when he was in good health, and full 
of sanguine hope and expectation. He 
was an active, intelligent, and accomplish- 
ed man, whose short career was brilliant 
and successful; to the qualities which 
fitted him for the more arduous duties of 
public life, he added a good-nature and 
kindness of heart which endeared him to 
all those who knew him in private. 

M. CHORIs. 

M. Choris, painter of Natural history, 
was born in Yekaténnoslaff, in Lesser 
Russia, March 22, 1795, of German pa- 
rents. He commenced his studies at the 
gymnasium of Kharkoff, where he early 
displayed a talent for design and painting : 
he, besides, acquired an astonishing faci- 
lity for portrait-painting ; and his taste for 
voyages gained upon him an influence 
which he never lost sight of, in conse- 


quence of a disposition which he had for 
delineating objects of natural history. 
This talent procured him the advantage of 


Colonel Denham.—M. Choris. 
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accompanying that celebrated botanist, 
the Marshal Baron Ribertstein, in his tra- 
vels to Mount Caucasus, in which he de- 
signed the plants which ornament the 
** Flora Caucasiana.” In 1814, he be- 
came a member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Petersburgh, and the same year he 
was chosen by Count Romanzoff to accom- 
pany the expedition round the world, on 
board the Rurik, commanded by Captain 
Otto Kotzebue, son of the celebratéd dra- 
matic writer. In this voyage, he delineat- 
ed with the greatest skill every thing that 
could give an exact idea of the savages of 
America and the Grand Pacific Ocean ; 
and after passing four years in this voy- 
age, he arrived in France in 1819, where 
he was warmly received by the most dis- 
tinguished savans of the capital. It was 
by their advice he learned the art of li- 
thography, on purpose that his designs 
should not lose any of their originality. 
He there published his “ Picturesque 
Voyage round the World,” with portraits 
of the savages of America, Asia, Africa, 
and the islands of the Pacific, &c.; and 
numerous other plates descriptive of their 
arms, habiliments, ornaments, utensils, 
canoes, boats, houses, dances, and amuse- 
ments, music and musical instruments, 
landscapes and maritime views; a va- 
riety of objects relative to natural history, 
mam miferous and ornithologic; accompa- 
nied with descriptions, by Baron Cuvier, 
and M. Chamisso; with examples and 
observations on craniology, by Dr. Gall ; 
in twenty-two livraisons, in folio—which 
was finally completed in 1623, It is gene- 
rally acknowledged, that no other tra- 
veller has so faithfully expressed the cha- 
racteristic physiology of the natives of the 
South Sea Islands; for, during the eigh- 
teenth century, it was too much the mania 
to represent these children of nature (par- 
ticularly of the island of Otaheite) as so 
many Apollos, Venuses, Dianas, &¢. &c. 
His portrait of the King Tameama is alone 
distinguished among the inhabitants of 
these isles for a character of intelligence, 
finesse, and calm: which is the more to 
be wondered at, asthis prince in his youth 
had been remarked for almost ungo- 
vernable rage and ferocity; and, in re- 
garding his physiognomy with the great- 
est attention, one is convinced that this 
extraordinary man had first learned the 
consummate art of governing himself be- 
fore that of governing his subjects. In 
1826, M.Choris published his ** Views and 
Landscapes in the Equinoctial Regions, 
collected in his Voyage round the World.” 
It was a supplement to the former work, 
and consisted of twenty-four plates, in fo- 
lio: in which his principal object was to 
characterize the physiognomy of plants 
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and vegetables in the different countries 
he had passed through. In 1827 M. 
Choris left France for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the vast regions of South Ame- 
rica; and, after having successively visit- 
ed most of the islands belonging to the 
Archipelago of the Antilles, and Cuba, and 
New Orleans, he finally landed on the 
coast of Mexico, where he unfortunately 
became a victim to the wretched police 
that governs that country. The follow- 
ing extract of a letter, written by Messrs. 
Adone et Plantevigne, of Vera Cruz, 
dated April 5, 1828, to Messrs. Eyriés, of 
Havre-de-Grace, relates the melancholy 
catastrophe:—‘* M. Choris arrived here 
the 19th of March last, on board the 
Eclipse, of New Orleans: we received 
him with every attention. Two daysafter 
his arrival, be left us for Jalapa, with a 
letter for our correspondent there. The 
day after his departure we learnt, with 
the most profound affliction, that M. 
Choris and an English gentleman, his fel- 
low companion, had been assassinated by 
four robbers. M. Choris was killed by a 
musket-ball, and by a sabre-cut; Mr. 
Henderson (the Englishman) received a 
ball in the thigh, and another in the lungs. 
This afflicting event took place between 
Puente-Nationel and Plan-del-Rio. Not- 
withstanding his wounds, Mr. Henderson 
continued his route to Jalapa; and, at 
Plan-del-Rio, informed the mayor of the 
circumstauces, begging him to make 
every research for M. Choris, as he was 
then ignorant whether he was alive or 
dead. Nor was it till the next day that 
the mayor was enabled to find his body 
in the woods, as the robbers had carefully 
covered it with the branches of trees. It 
was brought to Plan-del-Rio, where it has 
been interred.”’ The loss of M. Choris will 
not be felt solely by his friends and ac- 
quaintance ; their affliction will be par- 
taken by every friend to science, who na- 
turally expected much from him—when 
itis considered that, at twenty years of 
age, he had been selected to accompany 
M. Kotzebue in his voyage round the 
world, and had given the public the rela- 
tion of that voyage, and that he had since 
employed several years in maturing his 
talents, under Messrs. Regnault and Ge- 
rard, solely for the purpose of exploring 
and describing that America in which he 
found such an unforeseen and melancholy 
end ! 
COUNT LAURISTON. 

Lately, at Paris, of apoplexy, aged 60, 
James-Alexander-Bernard Law, Comte de 
Lauriston, a Peer and Marshal of France, 
and a Commander of the Order of St. Louis. 
He was the great nephew and representa- 
tive in the male line of the celebrated 


financier Law, Comptroller-general of 
France, and author of the Mississipi sys- 
tem. He was born February !, 1768, the 
third son of John Law, Marshal de Camp, 
Governor of Pondicherry, and Comman- 
dant-general of all the French settlements 
in India, by Miss Jean Carvalho, daughter 
of a Portuguese gentleman settled at Cal- 
cutta. His father died at Paris about 
1796 ; and, he being of the Romish com- 
munion, his younger brother, Francis John 
William Law, Esq. a merchant of London, 
was in 1808 served nearest heir to his 
father of the reformed religion, and en- 
tered into possession of the estates in 
Scotland. The deceased at an early age 
embraced the military profession, and 
obtained rapid promotion in the artillery. 
He was active, and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Bonaparte, who made him one of 
his aides-de-camp. Bonaparte also em- 
ployed him on several important missions. 
In 1600 he commanded, as Brigadier-Ge- 
neral, the fourth regiment of Flying Ar- 
tillery at La Fere. In 180] he brought 
to England the ratification of the prelimi- 
naries of the peace of Amiens. He was 
received with customary enthusiasm by 
the London mob, who took the horses 
from his carriage, and dragged him in 
triumph to Downing-street. After the 
death of the Duc d’Enghien, General 
Lauriston happened to be in the ante- 
chamber of the consular court of Bona- 
parte with M.de Caulaincourt, when the 
conversation having turned upon the mur- 
der of the prince, and upon the part which 
Caulaincourt bad performed inthe affair, 
Lauriston spiritedly exclaimed, *‘ the First 
Consul Las too much esteem for me to em- 
ploy me in such a transaction.” The con- 
versation grew warm, and it was only 
through Bonaparte’s interference that the 
quarrel was not carried to a greater height. 
Though displeased with Lauriston’s re- 
mark, the Consul did not dismiss him, 
but sent him on an unimportant embassy 
to Italy, and contrived that he and Cau- 
laincourt should never meet again in his 
presence. M. de Lauriston was in every 
campaign of note in Spain, Germany, and 
Russia. In 1809 he penetrated into Hun- 
gary, and took the fortress of Raab, after 
a bombardment of eight days. It was 
Lauriston who decided the victory in fa- 
vour of the French at the battle of Wa- 
gram, by coming up to the charge, at full 
trot, with 100 pieces of artillery. In 1811 
he was appointed ambassador to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. His mission, 
the object of which was to obtain the oc- 
cupation of the ports of Riga and Revel, 
and to exclude English ships from the 
Baltic, having failed, he was employed in 
the Russian campaign ; and, after the tak- 
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ing of Moscow, he was sent to the Empe 
ror Alexander, with proposals for an ar- 
mistice. Those proposals were rejected. 
General Lauriston, after the retreat from 
Moscow, commanded an army of obser- 
vation on the banks of the Elbe. During 
three months he defended that river with 
a small force, and prevented the enemy 
from entering Hanover. Having distin- 
guished himself at the battle of Leipsic, 
he retreated to the bridge between that 
town and Lindenau. Finding the bridge 
destroyed, he plunged into the river with 
his horse, but was taken prisoner, and con- 
ducted to Berlin, where he was treated 
with much favour and kindness. After 
the conclusion of the genéral peace, the 
King created him a Knight of St. Louis, 
Grand Cordon of the Legion of Honour, 
and Captain-Lieutenant of the Grey Mus- 
keteers, an appointment rendered vacant 
by the death of General Nausouty. After 
the 20th March, 1815, he followed the 
royal household to the frontiers of France, 
and then retired to his estate of Riche- 
court, near La Fere, without taking part 
in any of the transactions of the Hundred 
Days. On the return of the King, Gene- 
ral Lauriston was made President of the 
Electoral College of the department of 
l’Aisne, Lieutenant-General of the first 
division of Royal Foot-Guards, and mem- 
ber of the commission appointed to exa- 
mine into the conduct of such officers as 
had served from the 20th of March to the 
iéth of July, 1615. He was created a 
Commander of the Order of St. Louis 
in 1616; and he presided, in the course 
of the same year, over the couucil of war 
appointed for the trial of Admiral Linois, 
Count Delaborde, &c. On the 6th of June 
1823, he was raised to the dignity of 
Marshal of France, in the room of the 
Prince of Eckmubl, deceased, and ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the second 
corps of reserve of the French army in 
Spain. 
SIR H. TORRENS. 

Last month, of apoplexy, Sir Henry 
Torrens. He wasa native of the city of 
Londonderry, where he was born in the 
year 1779. He commenced his military 
career as an ensign in the 52d regiment, 
in November 1793. In June 1794, he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 92d 
regiment, and in December 1795 was re- 
moved, with the same rank, to the 63d 
regiment. With this latter regiment he 
served in the West Indies, under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, where he was wounded in 
the thigh at the siege of Morne Fortuné. 
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During his residence in the West Indies, 
he was appointed to a company in one of 
the West India corps then forming, and 
gained, in an eminent degree, the attach- 
ment and admiration of the officers and 
men under his command. In 1798, he 
returned to England, and at the close of 
the year went to Portugal as aide-de- 
camp to General Cuyler, who commanded 
a body of auxiliary British troops in that 
country. While holding that situation, he 
was removed from the West India corps 
to the 20th regiment of foot. He served 
with that regiment in Holland, under the 
Duke of York, and was desperately wound- 
ed at the battle which was fought between 
Egmont and Haarlem. On his returo 
from Holland he was promoted to a ma- 
jority in a fencible regiment, with which 
he embarked to North America. [n 1801 
he exchanged into the 86th regiment of 
foot, then serving in Egypt. After taking 
the command of that corps, he marched 
with it across the desert to India, where he 
remained till 1805. He then returned to 
England, obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, and was employed on the staff as 
assistant adjutant-general for the district. 
In 1807 he joined the expedition against 
South America, as military secretary to 
the commander of the forces ; and at the 
attack of Buenos Ayres received a con- 
tusion of a musket-ball, which shattered a 
small writing apparatus slung to his side. 
On his return home, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, then Sir A. Wellesley, saw his rising 
talents, and appointed him his military se- 
cretary. In that capacity he embarked 
with the expedition to Portugal in 1806, 
and was present at the battles of Roleia 
and Vimiera. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington was superseded in his command, 
he returned with his Grace to England. 
The Duke of York immediately afterwards 
appointed him his military secretary. ‘The 
manner in which he discharged the duties 
of that office is too well known to require 
notice here. In 1811, he obtained a com- 
pany in the 3d guards ; in 1612, he was 
made aide-de-camp to the Prince Regent, 
with the rank of Colonel ; in 1814, he was 
made major-general, by brevet; and in 
1815 he was appointed to a regiment. 
About eight years ago he was appointed 
to the situation of adjutant-general, and as 
such revised the old military regulations, 
and embodied into them more rapid and 
masterly arrangements. At the time of 
his death he was colonel of the 2d regiment 
of foot. 
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INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT. 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


City Tithes—37th of Henry VIII.—The 
great question of the legality of the de- 
mand set up by the clergy and lay impro- 
priators against an immense body of the 
citizens, under the statute of the 37th of 
Henry VIII. and an alleged decree of that 
date for 2s. 9d. in the pound tithes, has 
frequently been before the public. Se- 
veral conferences have taken place at the 
Mansion-house, in consequence of some 
applications made by the minor canons of 
St. Paul’s for warrants of distress for 
tithes under the alleged decree. These 
applications have stood over, in conse- 
quence of the wish of his Lordship to 
consult the City law authorities as to the 
propriety of his interference—Alderman 
Heygate, and several others of his Lord- 
ship’s predecessors, having declined to 
grant warrants of distress to the clergy 
until the validity of the decree is deter- 
mined. Mr. T. M. Vickery, the solicitor 
of Mr. Purrier, attended for the purpose 
of stating, that in the suit brought against 
his client by Mr. Macdougal, the lay im- 
propriator of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, an 
issue had been directed by the Master of 
the Rolls for the solemn trial and deter. 
mination of the validity of the alleged de- 
cree before a jury in the Court of Come 
mon Pleas. Several meetings of the clergy 
and impropriators, who are interested in 
the question, have been held to advise 
upon the subject. From the case advanced 
before the Master of the Rolls, it is in- 
ferred that they will place their chief re- 
liance upon the judge who tries the cause, 
that he will direct the jury to prove the 
existence of the decree, from the fact that 
the demand under it has in several cases 
been complied with. The several tithe 
committees of the citizens subjected to the 
demand have also been on the alert, and 
have tendered every aid in their power to 
the citizen who has been singled out for 
the trial of the question. They have occu- 
pied themselves in collecting evidence of 
the usage in their several parishes, and 
have prepared an overwhelming mass, 
should it be admitted, or be deemed expe- 
dient to use it. They state that the claim 
for 2s. 9d. in the pound has never been 
made since the Catholic times of Henry 
VIII. when the clergy maintained the 
poor, and repaired the churches thereof, 
until a few years ago; and that the pre- 
Sumption is, that in no case was the claim 
ever acceded to, unless in ignorance of 
the law, or under terror of a law-suit. 
The fact of the non-usage, they considered 
to be powerfully evidenced by the circum- 
stances of the fixing of the stipends of the 
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clergy in all the parishes of London buraot 
down in the great fire, and by the returns 
of the clergy themselves and impropriators 
previously, in the year 1638. In the case 
of ** Macdougal v. Young,” a jury found 
that the alleged decree never was enrolled. 
Since that verdict, the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer has directed a farther issue in 
the case of ‘* Macdougal v. the Leather- 
sellers’ Company,” to try the same point, 
which latter issue stands over. Other 
tithe causes, involving the same question, 
particularly that of ‘* Dr. Owen v. Fors- 
ter,” are still pending. As to the several 
parishes where the claim of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound for tithes has been made, especial- 
ly in the strong cases of St. Gregory by 
St. Paul, St. Botolph Aldgate, and St. 
Olave Hart-street, proceedings are sus- 
pended, so far as they can be by those 
who are on the defensive, and they will 
so continue until the determination of the 
important issue, which is awaited with 
anxiety. In Holborn, St. Dunstan’s, Crip- 
plegate, Bishopsgate, and Aldersgate, the 
inhabitants, rather than encounter the un- 
certainty of the law, or the horrors of 
Chancery suits, have acceded to Acts of 
Parliament, which acts, however, fixed 
the amount of tithes at considerably less 
than 2s. 9d. in the pound. 

The New Ale Licences Act.—‘* The ma- 
gistrates throughout the kingdom (except 
in Middlesex and Surrey) to hold an an- 
nual meeting between August 20 and Sep- 
tember 14, for granting licences, of which 
notice shall be given.—Special Sessions 
to be appointed for transierring licences.— 
No Justice who is a brewer, distiller, 
maltster, or retailer of malt, or of any ex- 
ciseable liquor, or who is concerned in 
partnership with any such persons, shall 
act in, or be present at, the licensing of 
houses; and no Justice shall act in li- 
censing a house of which he is owner, or 
of any house which is the property of a 
brewer, distiller, maltster, retailer of 
malt, or of any exciseable liquor, to whom 
such Justice is, either by blood or mar- 
riage, the father, son, or brother, or of 
whom such Justice is partner in any other 
trade, under a penalty of 1002. for each 
offence.—If two qualified Justices do not 
attend at meetings for granting licences in 
any city, borough, &c. the county Justices 
may act.—-Questions with regard to grant- 
ing licences to be decided by a majority of 
Justices—Due notice to be given of the 
intention to apply for a licence, or for the 
transfer of a licence; and persons pre- 
vented by sickness from attending a li- 
censing meeting, may authorise others to 
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act for them.—The fees to the Justices’ 
clerk amount to 7s. 6d. from every person 
obtaining a licence, viz. for petty consta- 
ble’s services ls. for the licence 5s. pre- 
cepts to high constable Is. 6d. Penalties 
for taking higher fees, 5/.—No Sheriff's 
officer, or officer executing the legai pro- 
cess of a Court of Justice, to be licensed.— 
No Excise licence shall be granted for re- 
tailing exciseable liquors, (to be drunk 
on the premises,) except to persons li- 
censed under this Act.—Persons, if re- 
quired by « customer, to sell by no other 
than standard measures, or forfeit 40s.— 
In case of riot, Justices may require li- 
censed houses to be closed at any hour.— 
Persons convicted of not maintaining good 
order in their houses, to forfeit not ex- 
ceeding 5/.; for the second offence, not 
exceeding 10/.; for the third offence, not 
exceeding 50/.; the hearing of the third 
offence may be adjourned to the Quarter 
Sessions, to be decided by a Jury, upon 
whose verdict of ‘* guilty’’ the offender 
may be fined not exceeding 100/. or be ad- 
judged to have forfeited his licence, and 
not be capable of holding a licence in any 
place for three years. —Expenses of pro- 
secution to be paid out of the county rates. 
—Persons considering themselves aggriev- 
ed by the act of any Justices done in the 
execution of this Act, may appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions, whose decision shall be 
final; if appellant fails in obtaining a de- 
cision in his favour, he shall be adjudged 
to pay the costs and charges to which the 
Justices appealed against shall have been 
put. if the complaint relates to a refusal 
to grant or transfer a licence, the Court 
may, if they see fit, grant or transfer the 
licence.—The operation of the Act to come 
mence cn the 10th of October next.—The 
Act not to prohibit persons selling beer in 
booths, &c. at the time or within the li- 
ui'its of the place where any lawful fair is 
held.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Dr. Howley, Bishop of London, to be Archbis- 
hop of Canterbury. 

Di. Blomfield, Bishop of Chester, to the See of 
London. 

Dr. Sumper, to be Bishop of Chester. 

The Rev. T, Bissland, M.A. to the Ministry of 
St. Paal’s Chapel, Winchmore Hill, Middlesex. 

The Rev. G, Whitefoord, to the Rectory ot Bur- 
gate, Suffolk. 

The Rev. W. Macdonald, M.A, to the Archdea- 
conry of Wilts, 

The Rev. E. Cardwell, B.D. to the 
Stoke Bruern, Northamptoushire. 

lhe Rev. C. J. Cobley, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Winscombe, Somersetshire. 

rhe Rev. R. Rocke, B.A. to the Rectory of Lyn- 
den, Rutlandshire. 

The Rev. E. Walker, B. A. 
Langton, near Horncastle. 

The Rev. R. B. Radcliffe, M.A. to the Vicarage 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. H. E. Head, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Feniton, Devon. 
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The Rev. E. G. Monk, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to the Vicarage of Newport, Essex. 

The Rev. J. Adcock, M.A, to the Head Master. 
ship of the Grammar School, Lincolv. 

ihe Rev. T. Corser, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Norton by Daventry, Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. Wm. Greenwood, M. A. to the Rectory 
of ——— Northamptonshire. 

The Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, B. D. to the Vicarages 
of Old and New Shoreham, Sussex. 

The Rev. T. N. Blagden, B.D. Fellow of Mag- 
delen College, to the Vicarage of Washington, 

ussex. 

The Rev, L. Jefferson, M. A. to the Vicarage of 
Brough, Westmoreland, 

The Kev. W. Hobson, to the Perpetual Curacy 
of Thurton, Norfolk. 

The Rev. R. J. Beadon, to the Vicarage of Hol. 
com be Burnell, Devon, 

The Rev. E. P. Stock, A. B. to the Curacy of 
St. James's, Bath. 

The Rev. T. Pitman, M.A. 
East Bourne, Sussex. 

The Rev. G. W. Wrangham, B.A. to the Rectory 
of Thorpe Basset, near Malton, Yorkshire. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Sir Herbert Taylor, to be Adjutant-General, in 
the room of Sir H, Torrens, deceased, 


NEW MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Blechingly—W. Ewart, Esq. in place of the Right 
llon. W. Lamb. 

Newport—S. Percival, Esq. re-elected. 

Lymington—G, Burrard, Esq. in place of T. Di- 
vett, Esq. 


Married.}—At Hadlow, Sent, J. R. Majendie, 
Esq. to Harriet Mary, second daughter of the lute 
George Dering, Esq. 

J. B. Byles, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to Hannah, 
youngest daughter of John Foster, Esq. 

R. J. Paik, Esq. of Lincoln’s Ina, to Harriette, 
youngest daughter of George Hibbert, Esq. 

At Hemel Hempsted, Mr. S. Pocock, of Barns 
Farm, King’s Langley, to Miss S. A. Godwin, of 
Hemel Hempsted. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. W. Woolhead, of Hardwick, 
to O. J. Gunn, eldest daughter of the Rev.W. Gunn. 

‘At the Marquis of fweeddale’s, J. C. Hobhouse, 
Esq. M. P. for Westminster, tothe Lady Julia Hay. 

At Chigwell, M. Allen, Esq. to Susannah, young- 
est daughter of the late James Buasire, Esq. 

At Preston, the Rev. G. S. Hale, M.A. Vicar of 
Grays, Essex, to Sarah, youngest daughter of W. 
Stamford, Esq. 

At Grantham, the Rev. J. Shaw, B.A. to Eliza- 
beth, only daughter of Mrs. Batson. 

At Abberley, Worcestershire, T. J. Maling, Esq. 
Captain R.N. of Birchanger, Essex, to Jemima, 
daughter of H. Bromley, Esq. 

The Rev. C. B. Cooper, M.A.to Harriet, second 
daughter of George D. Harvey, Esq. 

At Clayworth, Notts, the Rev. W. Greenwood, 
a A. to Catherine, second daughter of J. Otter, 

Sq. 


to the Vicarage of 


Died.}—At Nyton House, near Chichester, the 
Rev. Dr, Payne. 

At Highgate, 8. A. Cumberlege, Esq. 

At Windsor, Mrs. RamsSottom, 

At Bath, in the 102d year of her age, Mary, widow 
of Thomas Calvert, Esq. 
. James Tillard, Esq. of Street End, near Canter- 

ury. 

At Market Deeping, the Rev. Jos. Monkhouse, 
aged 68. : 

At Drayton House, General W. J. Arabin, late of 
the Second Life Guards, aged 77. 

The Lady of Sir James Montgomery, Bart. M.P. 

In the Edgeware-road, Charlotte, the wife of E. 
Saunders, Esq. 

At High Willows, Herts, Henry, son of W. 
Thomson, Esq. 

Aged 36, Anne, wife of the Rev. H. H. Arnold 
of Frant, near Tunbridge Wells. . 

John Bugden, Esq. of Plumstead, Kent. — 

At Brighton, W. Mathews, Esq. of Clapham 
Rise, Surrey. : 

John Lord Oriel, in the 88th year of his age. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
— — — 


SEDFORDSHIRE. 


The expenses for the county of Bedford for the 
year, from Easter Sessions 1827, to Easter Sessions 
1828, amount to 9360/. 4s.7d. The greater part of 
the charges were tor criminal jurisprudence ; 
about 2000/. were spent in additional works, &c. 
for the Lunatic Asylum. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


A meeting of persons who interest themselves in 
the prosperity of the Aylesbury British school was 
lately held, at which were present Lord Nugent, 
the Rev. Mr. Morley, and several respectable inha- 
bitants of the town. A letter from Mr. Hall, of 
Uxbridge, to Mr. Turner, secretary of the school, 
was read, announcing the resignation of Mr. Bur- 
gess, the master, of the school. Mr. ‘Turner was 
requested to write to him to engage a person of the 
description mentioned ; and a vote expressive of 
approbation of the attention and services of Mr. 
Burgess, the late master, was passed nem. con. 


CORNWALL. 


Within a mile of Penzance is a large rock, stand- 
ing unconnected with any other mass of stone, and 
which was formerly situated nearly in the centre of 
a common, but which by late agricultural improve- 
ments has been converted into fertile meadows. 
On this rock, upwards of eighty years since, the 
celebrated John Wesley frequently took his stand, 
in order to address the multitudes that thronged 
to hear him from the surrounding country, when he 
was prevented from preaching in the town of Pen- 
zance. William Pengelly, Esq. of Trannack, having 
lately returned to Cornwall, after an absence of 
several years, has, in order to commemorate his 
respect for the memory of the venerable Founder 
of Methodism, caused a marble tablet to be let into 
the rock, with the following inscription :— 

* On this rock, the Rev. John Wesley and others 
preached the Gospel of Christ, from the years 1742 
to 1760.—W. Pengelly, 1825.” 

A Literary and Philosophical Institution has 
been established at Launceston. The session com- 
mences on the second Friday in October, when an 
introductory lecture is delivered by one of the 
members. E. Collison, Esq. has been elected Pre- 
sident; J. Jurney, Esq. Treasurer; and the Rev. 
Mr. Barfitt, Secretary. 


CUMBERLAND. 


The trial against the owners of the long staiths, 
brought by the keelmen of the Tyne, has taken 
place at Carlisle, and its results may be supposed 
—averdict in favour of the plaintiffs as far as the 
Staiths themselves are concerned; but there isa 
clause appended to that part of the verdict, which 
would require another verdict to show why it was 
appended at all, and what it means. “ We find 
that the navigation of the channel of the river 
opposite Wallsend has been narrowed, straight- 
ened, lessened, and obstructed by the gears erected 
by the defendants, as described in the indictment, 
and that the trade of the town and port of New- 
castle has notwithstanding increased.” Baron 
Hullock said to the jury, ‘ You mean it as a special 
verdict, and leave it to the Court above to decide 
whether it is a finding guilty or an acquittal under 
this indictment.” To this the jury assented, and 
his Lordship said he would take the verdict down 


in their own words. It will probably be discussed 
and determined in the Court of King’s Bench. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Additional General Sessions for Devon.—This 
important question is at length set at rest, the 
magistrates having determined to act on the re- 
commendation of the Judges, and establish two 
General Sessions of the Peace, for the trial of pri- 
soners, in addition to the four General Quarter 
Sessious heretofore avnually held im Devon; and 
have fixed on the last Tuesday in February, and the 
first Tuesday in December, at the Castle of Exeter, 
for that purpose :—accordingly, the commitments 
of all prisoners for the trial after the Epiphany and 
Michaelmas Sessions, and previous to the dates of 
the new sessions, will in future be, to “the next 
General Sessions of the Peace for this county,” and 
prosecutors and witnesses will be bound to appear 
accordingly; the depositions and recognizances 
being returned in the usual manner, on or before 
the day of trial. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Dorset Association for the preservation of Life 
from, Shipwreck.—The first report of this excellent 
Tustitution has just been placed in the hands of the 
subscribers, and will be productive of much satis- 
faction, as regards the labours of the committee, 
Public attention was first called to the subject in 
January 1825, by the Rev. H. F. Yeatinan; and in 
the course of the following year the necessary ar. 
rangements were made for carrying into effect, on 
this coast, the plans adopted by the London Insti- 
tution: Life-boats have accordingly been placed at 
Portland and Studland Bay, and Major Manby’s 
apparatus at Lyme, Charmouth, Abbotsbury, Fleet, 
Chiselborne, Osmington, Lulworth Cove, Kem- 
meridge, and Swanwich, thus supplying the more 
dangerous points with the most beneficial means of 
interposition in the hour of danger. Rewards also 
have in several instances been allotted to indivi- 
duals who have exerted themselves to render as- 
sistance to vessels in perilous situations, 


DURHAM. 


Pursuant to previous announcement, the whole 
of the chemical and mechanical apparatus, with 
nearly all the furniture, and a portion of the li- 
brary of the Sunderland Mechanics’ Institution, 
was lately brought to the hammer; with the pro- 
duce of the sale it was the intention of the sub- 
scribers to pay off the existing debt. The present 
number of members is about sixty. The library 
consists of upwards of three hundred volumes; 
and the annual subscription is—for masters, eight 
shillings; for journeymen and apprentices, six 
shillings. A general meeting of the members was 
lately held, when a president, a secretary, and 
twelve committee-men, were elected, so that it still 
proceeds. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


The Triennial Musical Festival at Derby, began 
on the 11th ult. The chancel gallery of All Saints 
church exhibited but a thin attendance of company, 
yet the collection at the doors amounted to 
2671. 6s. 11d. being considerably more than on the 
first day of the last festival. Full cathedral service 
was chanted by the Rev. T, H. White, A.M. priest 
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vicar of Lichfield Cathedral, and a selection of sa- 
cred music performed by a full orchestra. Miss 
Stephens and Miss Wilkinson were heard with 
great delight, as were Messrs. Knyvett, Vaughan, 
and Phillips. At the concert in the evening, Ma- 
dame Catalaoi appeared, after an absence of several 
years: ber voice is still wonderfully powerful, and 
could not be improved in richness and brilliancy. 
The following isan extract of a letter from Derby, 
dated September 12 :— 

* Our festival began yesterday, (Friday last) ; and 
in the morning performance, Miss Wilkinson dis- 
tinguished herself mach by singing ‘O Lord have 
mercy,’ (Pergolese.) On Sunday her singing ‘O 
God of hosts,’ was the most pleasing feature of the 
morning performance.—This evening | was gratified 
much by learning that, after she had sung ‘ Vengo a 
Voi,’ at the end of the first act, she received an in- 
vitation from her Grace of Devonshire, Miss El- 
phinston, Lord Chestertield, and others, to sing two 
of Mrs. Arkwright’s compositions, which she sung, 
and was encored, with great applause—accompa- 
nying herself on the pianoforte.” 


ESSEX. 

“We would particularly refer (says the Exa- 
miner) the admirers of ‘things as they are’ to an 
auction advertisement in the papers of Monday last, 
setting forth that on Tuesday, the 16th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Driver will sell, by order of his Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, a Crown Es- 
tate in Essex, stocked with game, &c., and convey- 
ing many most valuable privileges; ‘amongst 
others,’ says the affiche, ‘the owner of this manor 
and lordship (Havering Atte Bower) has the sole 
nomination and appointment of Two Magis 
trates, the tenants and inhabitants within the manor 
and lordship appointing the third, who exercise an 
exclusive jurisdiction, the Magistrates for the 
county at large being prohibited from acting within 
this lordship.’ It seems to us that Mr. Driver has 
scarcely laid sufficient stress on this advantage. 
What an opportunity is here presented to sporting 
gentlemen who have the preservation of game at 
heart! The purchaser of the property may, if he 
please, make his keeper and helper justices of the 
peace,as well as guardians of the birds,an union of 
functions as rare as it is obviously desirable. The 
convenience of giving to the apprehender of poach- 
ers the magisterial power also of committing them, 
is indeed so manifest, that we are confident it is 
unnecessary to debate farther on the topic; and 
then how great the advantage of the exclusive ju- 
risdiction, * the Magistrates of the county being 
prohibited from acting within this lordship.” How 
delightfully soug! Game and Justice within a ring 
fence !” 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The Gloucester and Berkeley Canal.—The impor. 
tance of this justly celebrated canal to the commer- 
cial interests of Gloucester and neighbourhood, is 
every day becoming more apparent. The increase 
in the importsand exports is such as to exceed the 
most sanguine expectations. Some idea may be 
formed of the progressive improvement of the trade 
of the port, when it appears, that the money re. 
ceived by the lock-keeper in one week lately, 
amounted to more than two hundred times what it 
did per week sixteen months ago ; upwards of 1000 
tons of shipping have daily passed through the 
locks. A very extensive range of warehouses, simi- 
lar to those at Liverpool, have lately been erected 
on the land adjoining to the basin of the canal, some 
of the lower apartinents of which are occupied as 
bonded vaults. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford Music Meeting took place last month. 
The first evening a concert took place in the Shire 
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Hall, which was well attended. The principal vo- 
calists were Madame Caradori, Mrs. W. Koyvett, 
Madame Toso Puzzi, Miss M. Cramer, and Miss 
Paton ; Messrs, Bellamy, Vaughan, W. Koyvett, 
De Begnis,and Braham. The instrumentalists con- 
sisted of Lindley. Nicholson, and Puzzi, under 
their leader, Francois Cramer. The ‘ Messiah’ was 
performed next morning at the Cathedral, whieh 
was crowded. The Cathedral on the third morning 
was well attended ; and a rich treat for the lovers 
of sacred harmony was provided in a grand selec. 
tion from the oratorio of ‘ Jephtha,’ with a variety of 
the best pieces from the most celebrated composers, 
The concert at the Shire Hall in the evening at- 
tracted a large company. The collections at the 
doors of the Cathedral were—On the first day, 
1712. 13s. 34d.—Second, 2371. 4s.—Third, 3662, 12s, 
—making a total of 775d. 9s. 34d, which it was ex- 
pected would be increased to upwards of 800/, by 
donations. . 


LANCASHIRE. 


The Custom House at Liverpool will be one 
of tne most magnificent in the kingdom. It will be 
in the shape of the letter H, with the cross bar 
longer, and will have four fronts, two of them four 
hundred and thirty feetin length! Over the centre 
of the building will rise a dome, one hundred and 
twenty seven feet from the ground; the crown of 
which will be supported by a circle of Corinthian 
columns. 

A meeting of merchants and others interested in 
the trade to Brazil and other parts of South Anic- 
rica, was lately held in the Underwriters’ Rooms, 
Liverpool, James Heyworth, Esq. in the chair, at 
which it was determined to memorialize Govern- 
ment respecting the adoption of such measures as 
would put a stop tothe piracies perpetrated to an 
amazing extent on British vessels between this 
country and the coast of South America. It ap- 
pears that a similar memorial was sent upwards of 
three weeks ago, through the medium of the South 
American Association in Liverpool, addressed to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the new Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, which his Lordship had disregarded 
so entirely as not even to acknowledge its receipt ; 
it was therefore resolved that the present memorial 
should be forwarded to Mr. Wainwright, of the 
Liverpool office, for presentation to the Lord High 
Admiral, 


NORFOLK. 


Mr. Coke of Holkham may be considered as the fa- 
ther of the House of Commons: he was born in 1754. 
His paternal name is Roberts; but he assumed the 
name of Coke on inheriting the extensive estates of 
his maternal uncle, Thomas Coke, Earl of Leicester, 
a descendant of the celebrated lawyer, Sir Edward 
Coke, By this inheritance he is, in respect to land- 
ed property, one of the most powerful commoners 
in the kingdom. Mr. Coke, after the usual course 
of domestic education, matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He obtained his first seat . for 
Norfolk in Parliament in 1776. He was again elect- 
ed, ‘without opposition in 1780, 1790, 1796, 1802, 
1812, 1818, and 1824. The only effective opposition 
he encountered was in 1806, in consequence of the 
alleged violence of his pamphlet, entitled “ Ad- 
dresses to the Freeholders of Norfolk ;” his election 
was declared invalid, and he was returned for Der- 
by, in the room of his brother Edward. In 1775 
Mr. Coke married Jane, sister of Lord Sherborne; 
and in 18% married Anne, daughter of Lord Albe- 
marle. During the whole course of his Parliames- 
tary career, Mr. Coke’s politics have always been 
popular. He prides himself on being a Foxite. He 
was one of the most urgent against the American 
war, and lifted up his voice with unremitting energy 
against the war of interference with Revolutionary 
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France. The country is no less indebted to Mr. 
Coke for his unvarying and uncompromising patri- 
otism, than his incessant zeal aud exertion for the 
best interests of agriculture. 

The new Corn Exchange and the new street in 
which it is placed, leading from the north-east cor- 
ver of the Market-place, into Lobster Lane, Nor- 
wich, are now in a very forward state; and both 
undertakings, but especially the former, reflect 
great credit on those who have promoted them. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


At the closing meeting of the Nottingham Floral 
and Horticultural Society, held at Bromley House, 
the silver cup was awarded to the Rev. E. L. Tho- 
roton, for the best pan of carnations. Mr. Bowley 
produced the second best pan. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


A meeting was held lately at Thame, the Earl of 
Macclesfield in the chair. After some discussion it 
was resolved, “* That a Canal from the Branch of 
the Grand Junction Canal, ator near Aylesbury, 
by way of Thame, to communicate with the Wilts 
and Berks Canal at or near Abingdon, will be of 
great public utility, by opening a direct and com- 
plete communication between the western part of 
the kingdom and the metropolis, and connecting the 
whole of the inland navigation of the kingdom; 
and will also be of iocal advantage to the country 
through which the line of such Canal will be car- 
ried.” Several plans having been proposed, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to employ a Surveyor to 
examine mioutely the several lines, and make a 
plan and section of them ; and a fund of 200,000/. is 
to be raised by shares of 25%. each, and a deposit of 
10s, per share to be paid at the time of subscribing. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


On Saturday, the 19th of August, the Trustees of 
the Bruton Turnpike opened their New Road on 
the Bath and Weymouth line, from Cattle Hill, 
through the village of Shepton-Montague in the di- 
rection of Bruton, by which a considerable dis- 
tance is saved between the latter town and Sher- 
borne. This alteration, we are informed, will also 
open a greatly improved communication from Dor- 
setshire to the Mendip Collieries in the important 
points of distance, hills, and turnpike tolls. 

At a late meeting of the Crewkerne Medical 
Reading Society, the subject of vaccination was 
discussed; and, referring to the ignorant prejudices 
which prevail on the subject, it was determined to 
call a public meeting for the purpose of considering 
the propriety of petitioning Parliament for some 
legislative enactment against inoculation. Session 
after Session the report of the Vaccine Establish- 
ment is laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
establishing by facts the beneficial effects of the 
practice, and detailingits triumphs in other coun- 
tries where the Governments have employed their 
authority in promoting it. 


SUSSEX. 


The Lewes Mechanics’ Institute commenced its 
lectures for the ensuing season last month, when 
Dr. Epps delivered a highly interesting lecture. 
The subjects he combined under the head of the 
nature and constitution of man, were the physical 
nature—education thereof—the benefit that gym- 
nastic exercises offer, as tending to bring every 
muscle which nature has implanted in our frames 
into use, contributing to health and happiness if 
not carried to excess, ‘the man who daily works 
eighteen to twenty hours for the purpose of gain, 
&c. exerts his muscles so much as to be injurious 
to the constitution ; and the man who rolls in his 
carriage, rarely exerting himself, injures his frame 
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equally. Mental constitution was next considered, 
the description of which was so lucid and interest- 
ing, that the audience were at a loss to express 
their approbation sufficiently, Phrenology was ex- 
plained ; and Dr, Epps then entered upon a general 
division of the faculties, concluding by pointing out 
the moral laws that ought to exist among mankind. 
In stating his reason for wishing Mechanics’ Insti- 
tutions to flourish, Dr. E. said it was because they 
had a strong tendency to bring the various faculties 
ot the mind into exercise. 


WARWICKSHIRE. « 

Mr, D. F. Walker lately delivered the first of a 
course of lectures on natural and experimental! 
philosophy, at Leamington. The subject of the lec- 
ture was the properties of matter; it was delivered 
in a clear and perspicuous manner. From the pe- 
culiar tact he showed in making examples, familiar 
to all, elucidate the most abstruse points, and from 
the number and elegance of his experiments, these 
lectures cannot fail to prove both generally attrac- 
tive and instructive, 


WALES. 

The Society of Arts large gold medal was lately 
awarded to Lord Newborough, for planting above 
three million seven hundred thousand forest trees 
on his estates in Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire. 

A meeting was lately held at Mold, Flintshire, to 
petition Parliament to repeal the act which disallows 
Bankers to issue one-pound notes after next April. 
The notes in circulation will still be permitted to 
circulate as usual until taken into the bankers. 
Among the gentlemen present were Sir J. Williams, 
Sir H. Browne, Rev. Mr. Conway, Rev, Mr. Jones, 
G. Kenrick, jun., Mr. Ewer, Holywell; Mr. Dut- 
ton, Llygeny Wren; Mr. Roskell, Flint; Mr. Smal- 
ley, Mr. Lee, Redbrook; Mr, Jones, Plas Owen, 
&e. Sir J. Williams moved the adoption of the 
petition, and several gentlemen made remarks in 
favour ofit. Mr. Lee, of Redbrook, said, that his 
Majesty's Ministers were not aware of their, the 
petitioners, local situation. He was decidedly of 
Opinion that the curtailing of the currency would 
materially injure the landed interests of the coun- 
try. In corroboration of this he would state, that 
in a late conversation with Lord Clive, his lord. 
ship expressed an opinion that the extinction of the 
small notes would have the effect of reducing the 
income of the landowner twenty-five per cent. The 
petition was adopted.—On the same day a similar 
petition was adopted at Ruthin, in Denbighshire, 
and transmitted to Lord Kenyon, and Sir Watkin 
W. Wynn, Bart. to be by them presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 

The Carnarvon and Nanttle Railway, which has gi- 
venemployment to several hundred men for the last 
two or three years, has been opened by six waggons 
containing about ten tons of slate, passing from the 
quarries of Richard Garnuns, Esq. to the Quay of 
Carnarvon. The proprietors of slate quarries situate 
upon the line of road, as well as the port of Car- 
narvon, are likely to derive much benefit from this 
great work, and the shareholders have good reason 
to expect a fair remuneration for the large capital 
which they have embarked, When the projected 
improvements in the port of Carnarvon are carried 
into effect, it is expected that an increased number 
of vessels, engaged in the slate trade, will resort to 
this beautiful little harbour, which Nature has very 
nearly formed into a dock, and which may easily be 
made one by the hand of man. 

A Company is now forming for the purpose of 
opening a communication between Liverpool and 
South Wales, by the establishment of a steam- 
packet to ply between Liverpool and Cardigan, and 
to call at Aberystwith and Aberdovey on her pas- 
sage to and from the latter town, 
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SCOTLAND. 


The twenty-fourth report of the Commissioners 
of the Caledonian Canal has been published. Since 
the Ist of January, 18%, the tonnage rate has been 
reduced to its original amount, of one farthing per 
ton per mile, The produce of the rates for the year 
ending in May last, was 2870/.; the expense of 
keeping up the canal 41702, The difference, amount- 
ing to 13001. has been borrowed. The number of 
passages made by ships through the caval have 
been, in the last three years, 944, 766, and 882 re- 
spectively. The depth of water which may be re- 
lied on for ships at present is fifteen feet; and the 
sum required to increase it to twenty feet, as ori- 
ginally proposed, is 41,000. The sum hitherto ex- 
pended on the canal is 977,52¢44. The Commis- 
sioners do not think it necessary to expend money 
in deepening the canal at present, as the Baltic 
timber trade, for whose accommodation chiefly “ the 
Caledonian Canal was projected and commenced,” 
has been annihilated by the new scale of duties 
which has directed the trade to Canada. The re- 
port states, that a bill for transferring the Crinan 
Canal from government to its original proprietors 
was then before Parliament.—Whether it has pass- 
ed, we do not know. 

Highland Society of Scotland.—The half yearly 
General Meeting of the Society waslately held. A 
good many members had assembled before the ap. 
pointed hour, who were occupied in inspecting 
models of new machines, and an extensive collec- 
tion of specimens from the grass garden of Mr, 
Lawson, the Society’s Nursery and Seedsman, 
which were exhibited in the Gallery, and attracted 
a good deal of notice. Previous to constituting 
the meeting, the Secretary read a letter from his 
Grace the Duke of Hamilton, President of the 
Society, who was prevented from being present, as 
he had intended, by the necessity his Grace was 
under of going to Lonidou last week. The Vice- 
Presidents in office being also absent from Scotland, 
—on the motion of Sir John Hope, Bart. seconded 
by Sir David Maxwell, Bart. two of the Directors, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Morton was called to 
the chair, when several Noblemen and Gentlemen 
were severally balloted for and admitted members, 
their names ordered to be recorded, and public 
notification of their election given. The Report 
was most favourably received by the meeting; and, 
upon the motion of the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Liston, seconded by Mr. Maxwell, of Munshes, the 
cordial thanks of the Society were voted to the 
Members of the Committee, for the trouble taken 
by them in superintending the compilation of that 
laborious work, from its commencement in 1814, 
until its completion at the present period. The 
Gaelic Dictionary will be immediately published 
by Mr. Blackwood, and the subscribers, at home 
and abroad, supplied with their copies as speedily 
as circumstances will allow. The Secretary men- 
tioned, that since the last General Meeting, the 
Directors had not intermitted in their endeavours 
to procure an amendment of the law for establishing 
uniformity of weights and measures. They had 
also again called the attention of Government to 
the expediency of making a reduction in the duty 
charged on the importation of clover and grass 
seeds. Upon these matters they had been in cor- 
respondence with Mr. Home Drummond, M. P. 
whose attention to public measures interesting to 
this part of the kingdom, and whose readiness on 
all occasions to forward the views of the Society, 
had called for the repeated acknowledgments of 
the Directors. 

A committee of the Professors of the Edinburgh 
University, along with its very Rev. Principal, and 
assisted by Sir Henry Jardine, and Robert John- 
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ston, Esq. Secretary to the Blind Asylum, have 
lately examined and experimented upon Mr. Gall’s 
books for the blind, and his apparatus for writing 
letters, &c. which blind persous are capable of 
reading after they have written them, and have 
made the following very satisfactory report :—* We 
having been specially appointed by and along with 
the very Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, have examined the books printed by 
Mr.Gall for the use of the blind, and have ascer. 
tained, by experiment, that they are capable of 
being easily read by them. The boys examined 
were able, with only a few weeks’ practice, and no 
reguiar teaching, to read with their fingers as 
quickly, or nearly so, as we could suppose boys to 
do with their sight in similar circumstances; al- 
though this ratio cannot be expected to continue 
throughout the more advanced stages of their 
reading. Mr.Gall has also demonstrated to our 
satisfaction, that when once reading has become 
familiar to the blind, these books may be reduced 
to at least one-third of the present size. The me. 
thod of writing or communicating with the blind 
upon paper, we have also found, by experiment, to 
be easy and effective; and are of opinion, that on 
account of its great simplicity, and the universality 
of its application, either to letter-writing, to com. 
position, or the inserting of memoranda in books, 
for private use or amusement, it promises, when 
reading by the blind shall have become familiar, to 
be an art of considerable practical atility. 


IRELAND. 


From the second Report of the Commissioners of 
Irish Education, it appears that, at the period to 
which the Report refers, which is the year 184, 
the total number of pupils of all religions was 
something more than 560,000, of which the members 
of the Established Church composed about one- 
sixth, the Presbyterians between one-twelfth and 
one-thirteenth, and other Dissenters less than one 
in an handred, The total number, not ascertained 
to be Catholic, (and upwards of 10,000 are described 
as of unknown faith,) may be taken roundly at 
150,000, the Catholics at 410,000, making the total 
of Catholic to other persuasions something short of 
three to one. This, however, is not a fair ground 
for estimating the relative proportions of Protestant 
and Catholic adults, inasmuch as the great body of 
Protestants of all denominations being in easier 
circumstances, more advanced in knowledge, and 
therefore more impressed with a sense of the 
general value of education than the Catholics, will 
be more apt than the latter class of people to send 
their children to school. Upon the whole, it is 
most satisfactory to be assured that considerably 
more than half a million of Irish children in hum- 
ble life enjoy the benefits of a school education; 
and still more, that the progress has been so asto- 
nishingly rapid, the number of schools, which now 
exceed 18,000, having amounted to not more than 
4000 about fourteen years ago. In Ulster, the pro- 
portion of Protestant children to Catholic is not 
quite seven to five. In Leinster, which includes 
the capital, as one to four. In Munster, the most 
extensive and populous province, the Protestant 
children sent to school are less than 18,000, the 
Catholics more than 171,000; or one Protestant to 
ten Catholics. And in Connaught, the Protestants 
are under 10,000, and the Catholics more than 
60,000. The relative proportion of male to female 
children sent to school varies, as might be expected, 
with the advances made by the different provinces 
of Ireland in general civilization. 

Ireland is taxed five millions for eight millions 
of people — twelve shillings a year each person; 
while England is taxed fifty millions for twelve mil- 
lions of people, or four pounds a year each persou- 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Journal, from August 1, to August 31, 1898. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 



































| 1828 Thermometer. Barometer. 1898 Thermometer. Barometer, 
F From To From To ; From To From To 
Aug. | 58 70 29,97 29,84 Aug. 17 48 70 29,85 .29,84 
2 53 62 29,71 29,61 18 50 70 29,81 29,9 
3 5367 29,59 29,55 19 48 60 29,96 30,07 
4 5066 29,51 29,50 20 48 7] 30,08 29,96 
8 50 7 29,51 29,56 21 43 66 29,83 29,76 
6 46 66 28,50 29,36 22 43 67 29,59 29,60 
7 54 70 29,36 29,43 23 48 66 29,90 30,00 
8 | 57 70 | 29,56 29,50 24 | 45 74 | 80,10 30,16 
9 50 64 29,48 29,41 || 25 53 75 30,15 30,16 
10 55 59 29,54 29,59 26 52 73 30,26 Stat. 
i] 49 68 29,66 29,64 27 49 71 30,25 30,25 
12° 52 64 29,68 29,76 28 50 73 30,16 30,15 
13 43 66 29,77 29,68 29 51 71 30,12 Stat. 
14 53 58 29,52 29,54 | 30 | BR Jo 29,12 30,09 
| 15 48 66 29,76 29,84 | |: |S 30,06 30,00 
is 41 68 29,86 Stat. | | 
A Comet.—A comet may be seen with a common n M. 6G. Decl. N. 
telescope in the constellation Aries, and daily traced Sept. 16... ....1 35 4 26 24 
towards the equinoctial point, where it will be Bhocccccceh G2 — 7 2 
nearly on the night of the 20th of October, but at a BO..ee- ool 9 48 28 A 
declination of 28 deg. 9min. The following is a Get.  Beeadccccl 4 48 28 23 
table showing the right ascension and declination §B.cocccce 0 9 0 2 ee 
of the comet. The first column shows the day of | 0 0 16 28 9 
the month, the second the right ascens. in time, ree 3 48 SS, a 8685 
the third the north declination. By these elements GB oconedi 8. 25 «(566 
the place of the comet may be easily found ; and SB soooe. 83 19 0 2 4 
whenever the sky be clear it may be viewed through Nove. 1 .eccee28 . ie 25 + 
a telescope from St. Bartholomew tide till Candle- 13 ......%% 6 4 19 29 
mas; but whether in our atinosphere it can be seen 21 .o000.-21 88 16 15 5 
distinctly without a glass, is at present a matter of Dec. 1 10. 56 44 9 4 
doubt. 11. ....00 14 40 2 «# 
R.A, Decl. N. TS ccccee 19 2 48 9 @B 
— ————— The above table is calculated from M. Professor 
a. . 6. Deg. M. Encke’s observations, recorded in Professor Schu- 
Aug. 31........1 46 12 23; 9 macher’s Astronomische Nachrichten, No. 123, 
Rast. Gedvecses 1 4 40 2% 34 and reduced to time instead of space, as affording 
Brccccceedl Be 16 2 10 the more easy method of observing. 





COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


The East India Company's Tea Sale commenced 
on the Ist of September, and terminated on the 
15th. It comprised 82,155 chests of the Company’s 
goods, and 22,262 chests for private trade ; alto- 
gether containing about 7,900,000 pounds. Nearly 
the whole quantity declared for sale has been 
purchased, and generally at improved prices. Some 
of the teas sold were received in England so long 
back as the month of May 1827. This last sale 
raises the whole quantity of tea sold by the East 
India Company in the course of the year, ending on 
the 15th ult. to rather more than thirty millions of 
pounds. It will be seen from this that the con- 
sumption of the article is considerably on the 
imerease in this country; and it is, at all events,a 
notorious fact, that there is more competition at 
present in the tea trade than at any former periods. 

In Sugars, business was upon a very limited 
scale during the two first weeks of the month. 
Latterly, the usual transactions of purchase and 
supply have taken place, and the market does not 
remain overstocked, 


The Coffee Market, after being unsettled for 
several days, has assumed a favourable appearance 
for sellers, That of Dominica, especially, has been 
in more than Ordinary request, and its price is now 
about 2s. higher than at the beginning of the 
month. 

In the early part of September, the inspection of 
the East India Company’s Indigo, which is de- 
stined for the great sale of the 14th of October, com- 
menced, and a general advance of 3s. 4d. per pound 
on that Stock has taken place. The transactions of 
the month in the article have been limited to about 
3000 cases. 

In cottons there has generally been but little 
demand ; the prices, however, hold ap tolerably ; 
the sales of the month may be computed at about 
4000 bales. 

The Corn Market exhibits an aspect far less 
depressing than it threatened some weeks back, 
and the apprehensions of a scarcity have altogether 
ceased to occupy people’s minds in the City, and 
to serve as an incitement to greedy speculators. 
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There has been an abundant arrival of both wheat 
and flour in the market, in the course of the last 
fortnight; the last show of land carriage samples, 
however, from the neighbouring counties, was not 
very considerable; but the article is not dearer. 
The latest accounts from the market state, that 
there was much less inquiry then previously for 
either English or foreign, free or in bond. 

Purchasers in Baltic produce appear to have 
been pausing a great part of the month; latterly, 
however, there has been a general demand for 
tallow in small quantities, and the price has conse- 
quently undergone some improvement. There is 
also at present a slight demand for hemp; but flax 
has not atall varied. The price of Russia produce 
is high enough compared with late years, and yet 
it frequently happens that it is above the quotations, 

The first arrival of this year's fraithas anticipat- 
ed by several days the usual period of supply. By 
means of a high freight, the captain of the Duke of 
York steam boat was induced to fill on freight the 
whole of his spare room with raisins at Malaga, and 
the vessel arrived some days ago. Her cargo met 
with a ready sale at a good price, and the quality of 
the article is of a superior kind. 

The transactions of the Money Market, in the 
course of the last month, have been chiefly distin- 
guished by their want of importance, Cousols open- 
ed on the Ist at 87 balf, and the other securities 
domestic and foreign, at nearly the quotations with 
which our last report closed; and so trifling were 
the transactions on both Stock Exchanges, as well 
as the fluctuations during the first week, as to be 
wholly unworthy of notice. We ought to mention 
the very extraordinary fact, however, that on the 
Gth, there was some demaad in Spanish bonds, 
and bargains were concluded at the price of 
11 half. But the inquiry did not survive the 
day, and these hopeless securities receded to their 
former insignificance, from which they are not likely, 
according to present appearances, to be disturbed 
again. Oo the l0thit was announced to the public 
at the East India House, that the interest on 
India bonds will, at the expiration of six months, 
be reduced from 4 to 3 per cent. per annum. 


Bankrupts. 
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the premium on these bonds, which on the preced. 
ing day closed at 102s. balf, fell immediately to 
75s. Itrose gradually again in the course of the 
same day, and closed at 85s. The amount of East 
India bonds in circulation being about four millions 
Sterling, a saving would be made by the contem. 
plated reduction (if, indeed, it can possibly be ef. 
fected) of 40,0002. per annum. Consols were not 
affected by this announcement, and they closed on 
that day nearly as they had opened, at 88 quarter 
buyers. On the 11th the premium on India Bonds 
closed at Is. higher than the preceding day; but 
the premium on Exchequer bills, which had been 
stationary till then at 74s., fell to 72s., a rumour 
having been circulated on the market that the Go. 
vernment intend also reducing the interest on these 
bills in the same proportion as the reduction deter- 
mined upon by the East India Directors. 

Letters from Amsterdam received on the 22d, 
brought information that a new loan has been con. 
tracted for by the house of Hope and Co. of that 
capital, for the Court of Russia. Its amount is 
eighteen millions of guilders, equal to 1,500,000/. 
sterling. This intelligence did not in the least af- 
fect the price of the Russian Stock in this country, 
the conditions of the Dutch loan being represented 
as highly advantageous to the Court of Russia, and 
the financial means of that empire having been re. 
ceutly exhibited to the world under the most fa- 
vourable auspices, 

On the 25th the Money Market remained in a 
very inactive state, aud speculation seemed to be 
completely suspended for the rest of the month. Tn- 
dia Bonds have continued slowly to advance, and 
we left them at 95s. premium. Cousols, after some 
trifling fluctuations, left off at 88 half. The 
Four per Cents. are stationary at 102 three- 
eighths; Exchequer Bills 77s. premium; Russian 
Bonds at 94 half; Danish 64 half; Brazilian 65; 
Mexican 40; and Portuguese 50 three-quarters, 
With regard to the Colombian and Peruvian 
Stocks, they seem to be completely put out of the 
question until the result of the late mutual menaces 
of the two states becomes known. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM AUGUST 26, To SEPTEMBER 20, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


August 206. F. FOSTER, Oxford-street, tailor and 


glover. J. 1. BRANDON, Rickmansworth, Herts, mer- 
chant. W. BROOKE, Gainsburgh, Livcolnoshire, inn- 
keeper. G. DICKINSON, Liverpool, corn and flour 
dealer. J. A. KEMP, Prittlewell, Essex, miller. J. 


GEARY, Brentwood, Essex, mariner. 

August 29. W. NELSON. Broad-street, Golden-square, 
Middlesex, oi! and colourman. M. HERRING, 
Aberystwith, Cardiganshire, victualler. P. B. ED- 
WARDS. Tanyralt, Carnarvonshire, merchant. 8. 
FALLOWS, Staioland, Halifax, Yorkshire, cotton manu- 
facturer, T. MOORE, late of Tipton, Staffordshire, 

r. A. EDMUNDS, Claines, and St. Nicholas, 
Gascasterchive, timber merchant. Ww. WETHERELL, 
Tlolme House, Manfield, Yorkshire, horse and cattle 
dealer. 

September2 J. TOMLINSON, Salisbury street, Strand, 
Middlesex, milliner. W.s. ALLEN, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, tea dealer J. EMETT, Downend, Gloucester- 
shire, stone quarryman. J. HARRIS, Bletchington, 
Oxfordshire, tailor. 

September 5. C. H. MARSHALL, Cheltenham, trader. 

September * C. TRESS, Bishops Stortford, Herts, 

torer. J. ‘TOWN, Croydon, Surrey, innkeeper. H. 
ListER, North Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, Middle- 


sex, tailor. E. C. LITTLE, Old Kent-road, Camber- 
well, brewer. _J.G. BLAKE, Chelsea, Middlesex, ship 
owner. . DAVIS Ae Goswell-street, Middlesex, 
cheesemonger. 1. ALEXANDER and A. STODART, 


Upper Clapton, Middlesex, brick makers. E.. JONES, 
Reading, canvass manufacturer. P. H. — — 


chester-street, Manchester-square, dealer. 
“OMPTE 
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Jewry, London, silk merchant. . TANNER, Man- 
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chester, publican and ironfounder. E. RHODES and 

W. H. RHODES, Sheffield, Yorkshire, cutlers. , 
September 12. J.V. LANE, No. 57, St. Mary-at-Hill, 

London, wine and = merchant. J PALMER, Wells, 

innholder. C. FAIR, — wine and spirit mer- 


chant. C. WADSWORTH, Salford, Lancashire, spirit 
dealer. Cc. BONNER, Spalding, Lincolnshire, scr. 
vener. T. SNELUS, Oxford, carrier. 


September 16. G.HARRIS, North-buildings, Finsbury, 
Lendon, bill broker. 1. LEE, Bankside, Southwark, 
timber merchant. (. SMALLBONES, Bath-place, 
New-road, St. Pancras, Middlesex, glass cutten J. 
WINDER, Leicester, draper. J. SHAW, Newsome, 
Almondbury, Yorkshire, merchant. W. MAUNDER 
and J. MAUNDER, Morchard Bishop, Devonshire, serge 
manufacturers. R. METCALF, otherwise ROBERT 
METCALFE, Haddiscoe, Norfolk, miller. J. THUR- 
TELL, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, commission agent. 
J. BREARLEY, Milmow, Lancashire, shopkeeper and 
cotton spinner. 

September a0. T. LUFF, Long-lane, Bermondsey, vic- 
tualler. A. BOONE and J. BOONE, Piccadilly, hatters.: 
G. LIND, Liverpool-street, Battle Bridge, merchant. 
H. O. WATKINS Limchouse Hole, mast maker. ‘ 
HONE, Ludgate hill, bookseller. | J.J. CORK, South- 
wark-bridge- »coach maker. J. SCHOFIELD, Mid- 
dleton, coal dealer. J. CROSSLAND, Henley, Yorks 
scribbling miller, 





SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


D. GUTHRIE, merchant, Kilmarnock, J.STUART, 

ker, &e. Ww. M‘BEAN, distiller, 
G. GORDON, baker, Canongate, Edin- 
The ORBISON FOUNDERY Company. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
NOVEMBER 1, 1828. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The all-absorbing topics in home poli- 
tics are the state of Ireland and the for- 
mation of Brunswick Orange Clubs, or, 
after a more appropriate name, ** Cumber- 
land Clubs,”’ from its being pretty clearly 
understood that a Duke of that name is 
their secret prompter. These bodies are, 
of course, composed of ultra-Tory politi- 
cians, ferocious Orange zealots, and half- 
witted bigots. Their open object is to over- 
awe the Minister in any attempt he may 
make for the welfare of the empire, con- 
nected with the pacification of Ireland. 
The main end, however, of these incen- 
diary meetings, is, with the exception of 
here and there an ignorant, conscientious 
individual, not a regard for the Protestant 
faith, which none but fools credit to be the 
least in jeopardy, but a fear lest the world- 
ly profits hitherto usurped by one party— 
the road to wealth and distinction, should 
be laid open to all fellow-citizens. It is 
the lurking love of lucre, in direct or in- 
direct forms, which prompts the sound 
and fury which agitate the country. The 
Newcastles fear for their boroughs; the 
irish jobbers, noble and ignoble, fear a di- 
vision of place and plunder; Lord Ken- 
yon, a few of the high-church clergy, and 
sundry old women, alone tremble at the 
anticipation of a second Guy Faux, Cheap- 
side in flames, (notwithstanding the guar- 
dianship of Alderman Atkins,) and Houses 
of Lords and Commons wholly composed 
of worshippers of our Lady of Babylon. 
In the mean time, the unarmed proces- 
sions of the Catholics have been put an 
end to, by the exertions of the Catholic 
Association, in consequence of a proclama- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant ; and the 
people were never more peaceable, though 
every means has been employed to arouse 
them to violations of the law by the en- 
raged Orangemen. This party holds meet- 
ings openly. Its adherents parade with 
arms in their hands, and threaten and 
insult their Catholic fellow-subjects with 
impunity. Even the Irish ministers of 
the Protestant Church, who wear the ex- 
ternal garb of the religion of peace, ha- 
rangue their partizans in language of the 
most inflammatory kind, cry for the 
blood of their brethren, and endeavour to 
incite to deeds of hellish crime the in- 
flamed passions of their followers. No 
clear idea of Irish Orange churchmen 
seems to be entertained in this country. 
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A clergyman here will express his- feelings 
as other men, and naturally enough, when 
alarmed for his interests or his opinions, 
religious or political; but would not that 
minister be ungowned who openly incited 
to blood and rebellion an armed mob on 
this side the Channel, who polluted the 
sacred garb he wore by invoking murder, 
and proved how unworthy and base a 
heart might be covered by the most ho- 
noured of distinctions? Yet these things 
have happened lately in Ireland, in ha- 
rangues at Orange meetings; and there 
passed for nothing very unusual. Mr. 
Lawless, who had proceeded into the 
provinces, has been recalled from feur of 
creating tumults. This officious person 
has since been arrested, and held to bail 
on a charge of inciting a tumult at Bally- 
bay, made against him by some of the 
Orange party ; though at that very place, 
it appears, a Catholic was shot with per- 
fect impunity, and no inquiry instituted 
about it. It is this apparent partiality 
which is so injurious to the Government. 
Troops have been ordered to Ireland, and 
quartered in the South, to watch the un- 
armed Catholics ; but in the North, to keep 
down the Orange party with arms in their 
hands, they seem to be more required. 
Whatever may be the intentions of the 
Duke of Wellington as to future proceed- 
ingsy one duty is apparent, that the peace 
of the country should be kept without 
respect to Protestant or Catholic; that 
every person in the employ of Government 
taking any part in public meetings, on 
either side, should be dismissed ; and, fi- 
nally, that neither of the great factions 
should be allowed to carry arms. In the 
eye of the law, all should be placed upon 
a perfect equality. The army now in the 
country is sufficient to keep the peace and 
protect all. The placemen would then 
soon be dumb and tractable, and the coun. 
try await in perfect — the steps 
which the wisdom of the legislature may 
adopt for its pacification. It is absurd to 
expect that one party, permitted to strut 
armed over the country, should not ex- 
cite the feelings and fears of the other. 
Government will not do justice, if, while 
the settlement of this great question is 
pending, both parties be not kept upon a 
perfect equality of peace, and even con- 
straint, if constraint be necessary, towards 
either. Disown both, and keep one as 
3P 
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well as the other within the line of duty 
as.good subjects. 

The meeting of the county of Kent, on 
Penenden Heath, took place on Friday the 
24th ult. Every effort had been made by 
Lord Winchilsea and the Cumberland fac- 
tion to muster their friends, Handbills 
were industriously circulated, the cry of 
** No Popery”’ raised, and the tenantry of 
the Orange landlords drawn to the scene 
of action, and placed in a firm body round 
the place of meeting. The business was 
opened by a Mr. Gipps, in a speech with 
as little of common sense in it as is usual 
on these occasions. It dwelt upon the 
same hackneyed topics as are in all the 
other speeches of the same side—the cer- 
tain destruction of the Protestant Church 
and Government by allowing to the Ca- 
tholics of Lreland their indubitable rights ! 
The resolutions proposed were worded 
with much art, so that in fact both parties 
might have signed them. They were, 
That your petitioners beg leave to ex- 
press to your honourable House, their sense 
of the blessings they enjoy under the Pro- 
testant constitutien of these Kingdoms as 
settled at the Revolution. 

** Viewing with the deepest regret the 
proceedings which have for a long time 
been carrying on in Ireland, your peti- 
tioners feel themselves imperativ ely called 
upon to declare their strong and inviolable 
attachment to those Protestant principles 
which have proved to be the best security 
for the civil and religious liberty of these 
Kingdoms. 

* They therefore approach your ho- 
nourable House, humbly praying that the 
constitution of the United Kin, gdom- may 
be preserved entire and inviolable.’ 

The Marquis Camden, Earl Darnley, 
Earl Radnor, and Lord Teynlham spoke 
against the resolutions, but were interrupt- 
ed and insulted by clamour and the most 
gross language. Mr, Sheil also presented 
himself, and made a speech of great power, 
every sentence of which was interrupted by 
the yells of the ** ascendency” party. The 
High Sheriff was concused, and the whole 
scene resembled a bear-garden, rather than 
a meeting of sober men of opposite parties, 
who came to deliberate on a great political 
question, It is said that the organization 
of the Orange party, headed by Lord 
Winchilsea was complete, and its friends 
compact, while there was no concentration 
on the parts of his opponents, some being 
in one part of the field, and some in ano- 

The notorious Cobbett made his 
appearance, but was not heard; also Mr. 
Hunt, of whose address, except a home 
blow at Sir E. Knatchbull, one of the 
Club men, nothing was heard. Thus has 


the tocsin been sounded by Lord Win. 
chilsea, that will perhaps set the kingdom 
in a flame and end in a civil commotion, 
of which the end cannot be foreseen, unless 
the Minister is able to turn aside the mis- 
chief. From Lord Winchilsea’s example 
every feudal lord and borough-dealer will 
assemble his clodpoles and yeomen, and 
carry addresses in a like manner, unless 
the friends of wise and liberal measures 
act also in a body, without disunion, and 
in compact array, meet the bigots and 
their disciples, in their own mode, and 
with their own weapons, 

The death of her Majesty Charlotte Au. 
gusta Matilda, Dowager Queen of Wur. 
temberg, Princess Royal of England, has 
taken place. Her Majesty was the eldest 
daughter of George III. and sister to the 
King, born on the 29th of September 
1766 ; so that she died in the 63d yeer of 
her age. She married, on the 18th of 
May 1797, Frederick, late King of Wur- 
temberg, who died the 30th of October 
1816. Her death took place at Ludwigs- 
burg, in Germany, on the 6th inst. from 
the effects of dropsy in the chest. Her 
Majesty spent some months in England 
last year, with which exception she resid. 
ed in Germany from the time of her mar- 
riage. Orders issued from the Lord Cham. 
berlain’s Oftice for a Court mourning, and 
from the Heralds’ Office, by the Lord 
Marshal of England, for a general mourn. 
ing, to commence on the 19th ult. 

The Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt have made their 
first purchases for the quarter. The 
amount invested, and to be laid out on 
each transfer-day during the present quar- 
ter, was 14, 1887. 1s. 6d., which in the 
quarter ending the 5th of January, 1829, 
will amount to rather more than 581,000/. 
The purchases are on the reduced scale of 
investing 3,000,0002. only per annum, in 
aid of the Sinking Fund, according to the 
Act passed last Session of Parliament, 

The following is a statement of the re- 
venue for the last quarter ending the 10th 
of October 1827, and the 10th of October 
1828, shewing the Increase or Decrease. 





Qrs. ended Oct. 10, 
1827. ' 1828. Incr. Decr. 
Customs...) 4915618 4664932)........| 250,680 
wxcise....| 5,147,800) 5.714300) 566,500]........ 
Stamps .ee| 1,714,842; 1,705,676|..00.2..| 9.166 
Post Gifice| 373.000) 366 000]........ #000 
Taxes ....) . 480,745 466 O78) .ceceee.| 13.761 
Miscellan. 270,374 101 GSO} ....+65.) 168,42% 


Total! 12,902,379] !3,019,935| 566,509} 449,043 
Deduct Decrease...... +++. | 449,043) ....... 


Increase on the Quarter.... | 117,556 ....... 
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Abstract for the Years ended on the 
10th of October 1827, and the 10th of Oc- 
tober 1828. 


—_ 


Customs.. 
Excis¢..-. 
Stamps ... 
Post Office 
Taxes .... 
Miscellan. 


Total 





Years ended Oct. 10,| 


le27. 
16,403,142 
17.210. 548 
6,340 576) 


1 436.000) 


4750 7 
670,029 


1828. 


Incr. Dect. 





16,358,170 
17.905,078 
6 575,318 
1,267 000 
4 630,404 
556,171 


—— | 44,972 
605,430 !..0. ... 
es cca 6bes 
eoee+s--| 49,000 


79,678 Pree reee 
ecosccee| 320,008 





— 


16,832,681 


47,619,101 1,000,850) 214,430 











De duct DecreasC...cece eee 214,430.00. cc0e 


Increase on the Year ....0. 786,420'....0.6, 








There is an apparent decrease in the 
Customs and Miscellaneous, which, howe 
ever, is accounted for by the following me- 
morandum attached to them — Mlem.— 
Under the head of * Customs’ for the 
quarter ended the 10th of October 1827, 
the sum of 657,123/. was received on ac- 
count of the Duties on Corn, and in the 
present Quarter only the sum of 90,0002. 
Also, under the head of * Miscellaneous,’ 
there was received in the quarter ended 
10th of October, 1827, the sum of 170,000/, 
being a repayment of an advance for the 


FOREIGN 


The news from the seat of war in the 
East is very conflicting—some accounts 
stating that the Russians still maintain 
their position before Shumla, whilst others 
persist that the invading army is in full 
retreat from before that fortress. The 
Mussulmans claim decided successes over 
their antagonists at Silistria and at Varna ; 
and Constantinople accounts, by way of 
Vienna, state the inhabitants of the Turk- 
ish capital to be in a state of enthusiasm 
on account of the victories which have been 
announced ; adding, that the Sultan had 
set out from Constantinople on the 15th 
of September for the purpose of joining 
the army, on which occasion the Standard 
of the Prophet was carried before him. 
This interesting ceremony is stated to 
have taken place in the greatest order ; 
and the departure of the Sultan had in- 
spired a still greater degree of martial 
spirit in the capital, On the other hand, 
the reported disasters of the Russians are 
stated to have arisen from stock-jobbing 
speculations. All accounts, however, 
agree that there has been some desperate 
fighting. It is evident, from a careful 
perusal of the different statements, that 
neither Turks nor Russians can be relied 
upon in their accounts of their military 
exploits ; but an approximation may be 
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recoinage of silver for the service of Ire- 
land.” The increase upon the Quarter is 
117,556/., and on the whole year, 786,420/. 
Though there has been a decrease in some 
of the branches, the increase on the whole 
is gratifying. 

The young Queen of Portugal has ar- 
rived in this country, to remain until her 
father’s pleasure respecting her be known, 
She has her residence at Grillon’s Hotel, 

The unhappy Lord Kenyon, who seems 
to rest neither day nor night from his 
fears of the Pope, has just published a 
third letter to the Orangemen of the Uni. 
tel Kingdom, His Lordship contends 
that the question of Catholic Emancipation 
Is not merely a political, but a religious one, 
and says the public would do well to weigh 
the religious character of any one who shall 
contend that it is not a religious question, 
Mr. Wilberforce has declared that ** the 
Catholic question was now become a poli- 
tical, and not a religious inquiry ;” and if 
there is any man in this kingdom whose 
religious character is above all suspicion, 
that man is Mr. Wilberforce. With such 
a fact and such an authority against him, 
the opinion even of an Orange Lodge Pre- 
sident will not go for much, 


STATES. 

made to the real state of facts, by compar. 
ing their conflicting statements, and mak- 
ing the necessary allowance from the ex- 
aggerations or the suppressions of each, 
Varna had not surrendered on the 21st of 
September. Ibrahim Pacha has completed 
all his arrangements for the final embark. 
ation of his troops from the shores of 
Greece. Upwards of 10,000 men have 
already disembarked, and about 8000 
more were expected to do so. Accounts 
from Constantinople, by the way of Smyr- 
na, state that the Sultan had signified his 
disposition to accept proposals from the 
Allied Powers relating to the affairs of 
Greece, but was firmly determined to al- 
low of no interference in the existing 
quarrel with Russia. 

Don Miguel still plays the tyrant iw 
Portugal unmolested. The frigate from 
Brazil, which brought the Queen to Eu- 
rope from Rio, left Gibraltar for England, 
The Miguelite party say, that the state of 
Portugal having entirely disappointed the 
hopes of the disorganizing faction, those 
who conducted the young Princess heard 
at Gibraltar, for the first time, the voice of 
truth, and found it absolutely necessary to 
go to some place nearer than the ports of 
Italy, in order to wait for farther instruc- 
tions from their master, The arrival of the 
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young Queen in England has caused much 
sensation in both parties, and doubled the 
cane of the police. 

proclamation by Don Pedro, in which 
sia ls on the Portuguese to rally round 
the throne of his daughter the young 
Queen, and imputes his brother's conduct 
to the advice of evil counsellors, has been 
circulated at Oporto, whither it was con- 
veyed by a merchantman from Rio de 
Janeiro, which also brought despatches 
addressed to the Oporto Junta. The des- 
patches were seized by Don Miguel's 
agents, but the proclamation is said to have 
nearly produced an insurrection, It had, 
however, no such effect at Lisbon; and 
the absence of al] excitement on his arrival 
there is attributed to the indulgence with 
which Don Pezro treats his brother's cha- 
racter. Migue! is too well known in the 
capital to permit it to be believed that his 
wicked deeds are owing to the advice of evil 
counsellors. He has quarrelled with his 
mother, and it is said that he intends to 
remove the old lady from Portugal. 

A dreadful fever is raging at Gibraltar, 
which is carrying off numerous victims. 
The means adupted to prevent the conta- 
gion extending would, it was hoped, render 
the progress of the malady slow before the 
cold weather set in, and put an end to it 
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Nollekens and his Times : comprebend- 
ing a Life of that celebrated Sculptor ; 
and Memoirs of several contemporary 
Artists, from the time of Roubiliac, Ho- 
garth, and Reynolds, to that of Fuseli, 
Flaxman, and Blake. By John Thomas 
Smith, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum, 2 vols 8vo. 


If all biography were as amusing as the work 
before us, we think thet this description of lite. 
rature would be more esteemed than any other in 
the class of works resorted to for the combined 
perpores of diversion and instruction, That Mr. 
Smith's volumes will become highly popular, 
there can be no doubt: they are full of curious 
stories, dramatically told; valuable facts with 
regard to the origin of some of the most import- 
ant events in Art; topographical details of per- 
manent interest, connected with the metropolis ; 
and anecdotes, never til! now pu lished, of nearly 
all the artists, native and forcign, who have prac. 
tised in England for the last sixty years. Of ali 
the memoirs lae'y published, it is remarkable 
that not one should have had for its subject a 
professor of any of the Fine Arts, though, per. 
haps, the race of artists has been as fertile as 
any other class of men in singular characters,— 
in characters that would amuse by the pecu- 
harity of their lives and pursuits, or instruct by 
the refinement and cultivation of their tastes and 
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altogether. In the mean time great distress 
has been experienced by the lower classes 
for want of employment, and subscriptions 
had been made for their relief. 

The accounts from Mexico by Vera 
Cruz come down to the 9th of August, and 
independently of local intelligence, they 
give the particulars of a new rupture be. 
tween the contending factions in Guate. 
mala, which prove that the country has 
little chance of permanent peace until one 
or the other is effectually put down. It is 
said that Commodore Porter is about to 
retire from the Mexican service. Bolivar 
has issued a decree in Columbia, calling out 
new levies, and has increased the armed 
force of the State to 40,000 men, in appre- 
hension of an invasion from the Havannab. 

The welcome intelligence has been re. 
ceived from Rio de Janeiro that peace, or 
a truce for five years,!has at length been con- 
cluded between the Emperor of Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres. The conditions are said to 
be that the Banda Oriental shall be a sepa. 
rate State, free and independent of either 
power ; and that Monte Video shall be 
given up to it. The Emperor of Brazil 
will now have leisure to turn his atten- 
tion to European affairs, and, it is hoped, 
to read to his brother a salutary lesson up- 
on his infamous proceedings in Portugal. 


NOTICES 


Opinions, especially as regards all that elevates 
the mind and gives grace to the manners of life. 
Nollekeus was conspicuous, not only as a suc- 
cessful sculptor, but as a human oddity: he was 
a miser, though a man of princely wealth, and, 
in every thing except his art, a person of low ha- 
bits and profound ignorance ; with, nevertheless, 
a character of his own so marked and eccentric, 
as to make him an object well worthy the atten- 
tive consideration of the student of human na- 
ture, Of the more intellectual professors, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Fiexman were eminent, 
of both of whom, and of their contem poraries, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Bacon, Banks, Sir Ro- 
bert Strange, Woollett, Opie, Morland, Barry, 
West, Cosway, Harlow, Fuseli, Blake, and many 
others, Mr. Smith has given to his readers parti- 
culars and anecdotes of unquestionable value and 
authenticity. 

Were not Mr. Smith’s character for veracity 
fully established by the estimation in which he is 
generally beld, and by the trust reposed in him 
by the directors of the British Museum, it would 
be difficult to suppress one’s incredulity at the 
strange details of the private life and manners of 
Nol'ekens, and of his no less singular wife, a lady 
who, notwithstanding she had been in early life 
beloved Ly Dr, Johnson, and sketched by his pen 
in tis fine tale of * Rasselas,” under the name of 
Pehuah, degenerated, after her marriage with the 
Scu!ptor, into an industrious saver of halipence, 
and a perpetrator of ail serts of meanness. Our 
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biographer’s indestry has enabled him te collect 
aemerous anecdotes, not only of this lady, bat of 
many other ceicbrated women of her time - and 
among the rest, of the late author of “ The Mys- 
veries of Udolpbo,” though we understand that 
Mr. Smith has rather overrated the value of the 
authority from which he derived these particu. 
lars connected with Mrs. Radcife. 

The following extracts will, we think, justify 
@what we have said as to the merits of Mr. Smith’s 
work :-- 

* Of all the varieties of itinerant amusements 
before Mr. Punch came into vogue, none seemed 
to give Nollekens more pleasure than the Milk. 
maids’ dance on May-day; of which he was so 
avowed an admirer, that Mrs. Crosdale, my old 
achool-mistress and his opposite neighbour, as- 
sured me that she one May-day witnessed no less 
than five garlands, and their lasses, who had 
danced at his parlour window, to each of whom 
he had given half.a-. ;own. 

“ This indulgence of his was considered by 
Mrs. Nollekens as a «reat piece of extravagance, 
until she discovered from Bronze that it was the 
custom of most of the abandoned women who 
sat to him for his Venuses, to hire themselves as 
dancers upon those occasions ; and as he con- 
stantly promised to give each of them something 
when they came, he always made a point of stay- 
ing at home to see them display their agility. 
Sometimes Mrs. Nollekens, whose exquisite feel. 
ings induced her to stand at a distance to watch 
their lascivious movements, would rate him for 
descending to such low pleasures. * A man like 
you,” she would say, ‘ who could obtain orders at 
any time for the Opera House, where you could 
see Vestris, and who is visited by the Noveres ; 
how you can agitate your feet as you do, at such 
strumming, is to me perfectly astonishing! See! 
look over the way at the first-floor window of the 
San and Horse-shoe, the landlord and his wife 
are laughing at you; and I declare, there is Fin- 
ney, your brute of a mason, yes, and his son 
Kit, ay, and old John Panzetta, the polisher, 
lovking over their shoulders. How can you sv 
expose yourself, Mr. Nollekens? I wish, from 
my heart, Dr. Burney would come in just now! 
and I am quite sure that Miss Hawkins, poor as 
her ear is for music, whose playing, as the Doctor 
says, distracts one to hear,—even she, I say, 
could never be pleased with such trash as you are 
now listening to.’ But he was deaf to all her re- 
monstrances, and continued to move his head tu 
the movement of the fect of the girls, with as 
much gratification as the man of real taste and 
feeling expresses at this day, when he is riveted 
tothe magic sweetness of Samue! Wesley's volun. 
taries.” 

“ During the time an illustrious personage was 
sitting for his bust, he could not refrain from 
smiling at his triend, who stood behind Nollekens, 
at the truly ridicalous manner in which the art. 
ist had inconvenienced himself for the occasion. 
His powdered toupet, which was stiffly pomatum- 
ed, stood pointedly erect; and he had, for the 
first time, put on a coat, to which the tailor had 
given an enormously high buckramed cape, so 
that, hke Aliscrip’s, in *‘ The Heiress,’ his bead 
appeared as if it were in the pillory. To look 
over this cape, Nollekens had for some time pain- 
fully exerted himself, by stretching his neck to 


ite fullest possible extent, but, as he proceeded 
with bis model, bis budy by degrees relaxed, and 
his head at last was so completely buried within 
the cape, that nothing but the pinnacle of his 
towpet was visible above it. This ridiculous exit 
of Nollekens’s bead so operated upon the risibi. 
lity of the noble sitter, thar, at last, he irresist. 
idly indulged in a hberal Gt of laughter, which so 
irritated the little Sculpter, whe had for some 
time noticed their smiles, that, instead of good. 
temperediy Oodiog tault with the tailor, he lest 
sght of propriety, aad thrasting hie thumb inte 
the mouth of the model, impetuously exclaim. 
ed, with a treble wag of his head, * If you laugh, 
IU meke a fool of ye "”” 

“I never pass Wiitehall without reeollecting 
the following anecdote, related to me by my fa- 
ther in nearly these words :>— 

* Athin, sickly little boy, a chimney.sweeper, 
was amusing himself one morning by drawing, 
with a piece of chalk, the street-front of White. 
hall upon the basement-stones of the building it. 
self, carrying his delineations as high as bis little 
arms could possibly reach; and this he was ac. 
complishing by occasionally running into the 
middie of the street tu look up at the uoble edi- 
fice, and then returning to the base of the building 
to proceed with his elevation. It happened that 
his operations caught the eye of a gentleman of 
considerable taste and fortune, as he was riding 
by. He checked the carriage, and after a few 
minutes’ observation, called to the boy to come 
to him; who, upon being asked as to where he 
lived, immediate!y burst into tears, and begged 
of the gentlemen not to tell his master, assuring 
him he would wipe it all off. * Don’t be alarm. 
ed,’ answered the Gentleman, at the same time 
throwing him a shilling, to convince him he in. 
tended him no harm. 

** His benefactor then went instantly to his mas. 
ter, in Charles-court, in the Strand, who gave the 
boy a most excellent character, at the same time 
declaring tim to be of little use to him, in conse. 
quence of his natural bodily weakness, He said 
that he was fully aware of his fondness for chalk. 
ing, and showed his visitor what a state his walls 
were in, from the young artist having drawn the 
portico of St. Martin's Church in various places 
upon them. The gentleman purchased the re- 
mainder of the boy’s time ; gave him an excellent 
education; then sent him to Italy ; and, upon 
his return, employed him, and introduced bim tu 
bis friends as an architect. 

* This narrative my father heard the Architect 
himself relate, while he was sitting to Mr. Rou- 
biliac for his bust. He became possessed of con- 
siderable property, and built himeelf a country 
mansion at Westbourn, north of Bayswater, the 
very house ja which Mr. Cockerell, the Architect, 
now resides, His town residence at that time 
was in Bloomsbury-square, on the western side, 
in the first house from Hart-street, in which Me. 
D'lsraeli, the author of several esteemed literary 
works, now resides. When he was at the height 
of his celebrity, be compiled a Palladio, in folio, 
prefixed to which the anxious reader will find his 
name—lIsaac Ware.” 


English in India. 3 vols. 


The custom of describing foreign manners and 
character, with romance for the vehicle of the de- 
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actiption, is of long and venerable antiquity, But 
it is of late years only that this agreeable species 
of composition has become identified with the 
light and easy plot ofc fashionable novel. And it 
is of still later date that the wanners of our coun. 
trymen abroad have been thus amusingly deline- 
ated. By the ingenious contrivance of stirring 
and dramatic tales, we have been led with the 
English traveller through classic Italy, and over 
the smiiing plains of France; with the native 
Persian and Arab through fairy cities and sandy 
deserts, and been made to sit down with the old 
inhabitants of Greece and Rome in their temples 
and forums. In continuation of the admirable 
series of works which have thus carried us over 
sea and continent, and which may be fitly called 
descriptive romances, we have now before us 
* The English in India,’ which, for its interest asa 
novel, and in many respects for the correctness of 
ite pictures, well deserves a place among the 
other works of a similar character which have 
preceded it, There are several passages in this 
interesting novel of considerable beauty, and so 
delicately touched, that the reader at once attri. 
butes its production to a female hand, But there 
were Many more and greater dithculties for a no- 
velist to encounter in describing Anglo. Indian so- 
ciety, than in painting the manners of our coun. 
trymen ineither Franceor Italy. In the latter 
countries, pleasure and fashion take precedence of 
every thing besides; and if there be any strong 
passions awakened which it is necessary for the 
writer to describe, they are resolvable as they are 
in England, ito love, tivalship, or coxcombry, 
But in India a more complicated web is spread 
before the author, Love and display may have 
the same charm there as in other countries ; but 
the men who make love and inhabit palaces in 
India, have other business and objects before 
them. Wealth and advancement have been the 
groundwork of their hopes; and thus the ele- 
ments of Anglo.lndian society are derived from 
harsher materials than those which mix with the 
luxury of other countries. Having difficulties of 
this nature to contend with, an author can hardly 
hope to give a view of society in India, which, 
seen under all lights, will seem equally correct to 
all persons. But the talent and ingenuity dis- 
played in the volumes before us, have overcome 
many of these difficulties; and in the descriptions 
of local scenery with which they are occasionally 
enriched, great power is shown both in the ima. 
gery and detail. We therefore consider * Life 
in India” as altogether a very interesting and in- 
genious work, displaying talent of no mean order, 
and introducing us to acquaintances with whem, 
whether on this of the other side of the Indian 
seas, we should think it well worth while to have 
conversed, 


The Christmas Box; an Annnal Pre- 
sent for Young Persons. Edited by T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. 


This is the origin of the Juvenile Annuals, and, 
in opr opinion, is a very good one, The con- 
rib“tions are chiefly by ladies of eminence as 
--“. authors, and they are all calculated for the 
unclestanding and for the nurture of the youth- 
ful mied, The longest and the best story in the 
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volume is hy Miss Edgeworth, and we do not he- 
sitate to say that it is one of the very finest 
things which ever came from her gifted pen. Of 
the other female writers, the most conspicuous 
are Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. Howitt, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Markham, and the Authoregs 
of the Diary of an Ennuyée; and among the ar. 
ticles written by these ladies, we were most 
pleased with the ** Visit to the Zoological Gar. 
dens,” the “ Song to the Bee,” the * Sketches in 
Natural History,” Old Times,” and “ Old 
Christmas,” all of which abound in matter which 
will be found permanently valuable in the forma. 
tion of the juvenile intellect. Miss Edgeworth's 
tale is called ** Garry Owen, or the Snuw Wo. 
man ;” and its chief object is to illustrate and en. 
force the virtues of charity and self-denial; but, 
in exemplifying these, the celebrated authoress 
has touched on many other themes calculated to 
edify youth ; while in the power of ber narration, 
derived from the admirable display of human 
character, the interesting nature of her story, 
and the pathos of its incidents, she has won the 
attention and applause of mature readers, We 
intended to have gratified our friends by an ex. 
tract from ** Garry Owen,” but to be fitly esti. 
mated, the tale should be wholly given, and this 
would exceed cur limits. We subjoin Miss Mit. 
ford’s little graceful lyric s— 


Give thee good morrow, busy bee ! 
No cloud is in the sky, 

The ringdove skims across the lea, 
The matin lark svars high; 

Gay sunbeems kiss the dewy flower, 
Slight breezes stir the tree, 

And sweet is thine own woodbine bower, 
Good morrow, busy bee ! 

Give thee good even, busy bee! 
The summer day is by, 

Now droning beet!«s haunt the lea, 
And shrieking plovers cry ; 

The light bath paled on leat and flower, 
The night wind chills the tree, 

And thou well laden leav’st thy bower, 
Good even, busy bee!” 


Altogether, this little volume will, we doubt 
not, be esteemed as the best of Christmas Boxes ; 
worthy of the giver, and valuable to the receiver. 


Orbis Terrarum Veteribus Noti Descrip- 
tio : a Comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Modern Geography, from original autho- 
rities, and upon a new plan, for the use of 
Eton School. By A. Arrowsmith. - Imp. 
4to. 


A work like this has long been wanted. He 
that reads the ancient authors myst study ancient 
geography; or the descriptions of their poets, the 
narratives of their historians, and the reasonings 
of their statesmen, will but lead him into a dark 
labyrinth without distinct views or certain know- 
ledge. Where are now the mighty nations of 
Asia? the wealthy Assyrian, the ambitious Per- 
sian, the stern Mede, the wily Parthian, the thiev- 
ish Bactrian, the roving Scythian? Who now 
rules those fragrant plains of the South, which 
sent their incense as an offering to the wisdom 
of the Jewish ruler? and where are now the fa- 
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youred tribes who drank of the holy river that 
ceased its murmurs as it passed the stillness of 
Sion? What has become of wealthy Tyre and 
her sister Sidon? Where are the towers of Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh? the splendour of Persepolis, 
of Seleucia, of Ctesiphon, of Ephesus? Where 
are the wonders of Rhodes? the mysteries of Te- 
nedos, Cnidus, Paphos, and Daphne ?—Changed, 
like a dream, or, like a cloud, casting its fitful 
shadows over the suffering but unchanging earth. 
Turn we to Europe; to the hordes of Sarmatia 
and of Scandia; to the athletic Dacian and the 
unconquered Goth; to the cruel Thracian, the 
warlike Macedonian, the fickle Illyrian; to the 
fearful German, the wandering Gaul, the ancient 
Celt, and the outmost Briton ; to lovely Italy — 
to sacred Greece ! 

But, amidst the ravages of ambition, the mad- 
ness of conquest, the scourge of oppression, the 
migration of nations, the massacre of colonies, 
and the desolation of disease ; the falling of cities, 
the destruction of provinces, and the decay of em- 
pires—the earth itself is unchanged, 

But we are wandering from Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
labours. The Atlas before us consists of twenty- 
six maps of the various parts of the world known 
to the ancients, and the like number of corre- 
sponding modern ones, both containing exactly 
the same country, and the same delineation of 
natural features. On this side is the world as it 
existed two thousand years ago, with the names 
by which men then knew its cities and countries, 
its mountains and plains, its seas, rivers, lakes, 
and fountains; and on that side are the same fea- 
tures, with the appellations by which we now 
know them, Those parts of the world with which 
the ancients were unacquainted are merely mark- 
ed in outline; a plan which has given to the 
whole a system long wanted. [t has always struck 
us as a great defect in maps illustrative of ancient 
geography, that the student was lost for want of 
some inviting system whereon to hang his inves. 
tigations; some general view in which the dis- 
jointed parts might be placed in correct collision. 
This want is amply supplied in the present in- 
stance ; the pupil can examine ancient by means 
of modern geography, and correct ancient errors 
by modern discoveries, he is led on from the 
whole world to Europe, Asia, and Africa, and 
thence to the component parts of each in the 
same beautiful order, gradually increasing his 
knowledge as his cyes become enlightened, and 
returning toa previous page when he becomes lost 
or confused. Indeed this cannot but be the case, 
The work on its title-page professes to be com- 
piled for the use of the pupils at Eton College, 
and it is not to be supposed that Dr. Keate, whose 
name’ is so well known to every scholar of the 
day, would for a moment lend his countenance to 
any thing that was unworthy the high reputation 
of the excellent school of which he is the talented 
master, ‘To the pupil who is seeking instruction, 
or the tutor who is affording it, this might prove 
more recommendatory than any thing we could 
say; but we should be doing Mr. Arrowsmith a 
manifest injustice if we allowed his Atlas to pass 
from under our hands with the character of its 
being a mere school-book, It is any thing but 
this, and does as much credit to his judgment and 
research, as to the industrious perseverance with 
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which he has followed up the subject. The 
investigation of ancient geography is no easy 
task. amidst the conflicting testimonies of the 
original authorities, not unfrequently in direct 
contradiction to each other, their total silence on 
weighty points, and lengthened pvrolixity on 
things of little consequence, their mixture of 
truth and fable, of ignorance that guessed what 
information could not supply ; their absurd errors, 
and the still more stupid interpolations of their 
cupyists ; amidst al! these, the student is constant- 
ly perplexed ; and it requires no little familiarity 
with the subject to make any use of such materi. 
als with a nervous, yet faithful hand, This in. 
vestigation has not found a timid gr idle specu- 
lator in Mr. Arrowsmith: the scientific instructions 
which be no doubt received from his late respected 
father, combined with his owa acquirements and 
experience, have surmounted those difficulties, 
under the weight of which many not possessed of 
the same advantages, have bent to the ground, 
The critic will find in the maps before us many 
hew theories broached with a bold ingenuity, as 
well as older observations backed by more posl- 
tive discoveries ; whilst the general classical reader 
cannot turn over a page of the work without seeing 
some names, for a graphical description of which 
he has hitherto sought in vain. Some of the 
plates surprise us by the matter they contain 5 
referring to maps which we have used from our 
childhood, (and which have been so often copied 
in every shape, with a shameless ignorance of the 
subject,) we were not aware that the knowledge 
which the ancients had of the earth was so ex- 
tended and detailed, To enter into particulari- 
ties would be lengthening our notice beyond the 
bounds which we allow ourselves in these mat- 
ters; we shall, therefore, conclude our observa. 
tions with the mention of one very great advan. 
tage which the Eton Atlas possesses, independent 
of its more intrinsic merits. It is accompanied 
by a set of skeleton outlines, answering to its re- 
spective plates, and on which the students are 
expected to introduce a certain number of 
names pointed out inthe plates themselves. This 
will be better explained by the following “ note,” 
which we extract from the Atlas:—“ As the num. 
ber of names in the Ancient Maps, not in Roman 
capitals is too great to admit of all being inserted 
by the scholar in filling up the outline, it has 
been thought advisable to underline a portion of 
the most important, which have been selected 
from the rest as best calculated to impress on 
the memory a comparative estimate of Ancient 
and Modern Geography. It is hoped that this 
may be found not altogether without its advan. 
tage to those who merely compare the maps 
without making use of the outlines, The names 
in Roman capitals are comparatively so few in 
number, that with them the same plan hasap, 
peared not to be necessary.” This is an admi- 
rable plan, and does away at once with that sys- 
tein of using such books at school as are rejected 
with contempt when a few years experience has 
taught the value of knowledge ; what the bey has 
here learned, the man may examine with plea. 
sure, and revive that investigation of an interest. 
ing subject in after years, which, from the neces. 
sity of application to other important studies, 
he was compelled early to abandon, In taking 
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leave of Mr. Arrowsmith, we must congratulate 
him on having produced a work of the most es- 
sential service to every man of liberal education, 
and one worthy of introduction into every respect- 
able school in the kingdom. It is so superior to 
every other publication of the kind, whether as 
regards its matter, or the beautiful style in which 
it is engraved, that it needs only to be seen to 
be admired and adopted. If the ** Compendium 
of Ancient and Modern Geoaraphy,” which he 
announces on the cover of the Atlas as in course 
of publication be equally worthy of our commen- 
dation, he will have filled up a blank in scientific 
education which has hitherto been deplorably 
void. 


Journey to Marocco. By Captain G. 
Beauclerk. 6vo. 


The author of this volume was an officer of the 
23rd Foot, quartered at Gibraltar, when the Sul- 
tan of Marocco, in 1826, applied to the English 
Governor for medical assistance. Dr, Brown, of 
the Royal Medical Staff, was immediately des- 
patched to afford the benefit of Buropean science 
to his sable Majesty and his motley subjects, and 
Captain Beauclerk was ore of the officers who ac- 
companied him, The mission afforded those en- 
gaged in it opportunities of penetrating into many 
things invisible to ordinary travellers, and we 
have an account of whatever Captain Beauclerk 
observed or experienced during his residence 
among the Moors. 

The medical skill of Dr. Brown was put toa 
severe test, for he was required to make the ste. 
rile prolific, the old vigorous, whilst all the young 
married ladies insisted on being told of what sex 
would be their first child. One patient was an 
Herculean executioner, with long arms and an 
immensely heavy sword, and he described to our 
terrified countryman his practice of coming behind 
the culprit, and suddenly giving him a prick with 
the sword, which making him jerk his head be- 
hind, presented the neck in a fair position, and 
one blow of this sabre usually sent the head fly- 
ing from the shoulders, 

The author's descriptions and narratives are 
numerous; they are given in a plain, unassum- 
ing style, and will be read with satisfaction. The 
work is illustrated by strong lithographic plates. 


A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, 
upon the present system of Medical Edu- 
cation in England. 8vo. 


Nothing ie more easy than for an acute person 
to discover faults in almost every system of edu- 
cation established amongst us; nothing can be 
more easy than to point out partial remedies, or 
than to imagine a general scheme of improvement. 
To this we must add, that, next to our individual 
exertions to produce the requisite meliorations 
within the power or influence of our immediate 
sphere of action, nothing can be more laudable 
than to expose defects and errors to the world, in 
order that the spirit and good sense of the public, 
and the beneficence of highly-gifted individuals, 
may act upon each other, in substituting what is 
excellent for the defects which have grown out of 
a less perfect stage of society, and which have been 
continued by prejudice beyond the causes out of 
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which they arose. Upon these principles we ap. 
prove of the present publications, and we do not 
object to the dedication of the work to Mr. Peel, 
as his eminent name and station may acquire for 
it an atteution which intrinsic merit often fails to 
attract. If, however, the author imagines that 
Mr. Peel could, or ought to avail himself of his 
official station to digest, regulate, or establish any 
principle or system of medical education, he 
must have very unsound and incoherent ideas 
upon the subject. From the nature of our insti- 
tutions, or from that kaleidoscope jumble of wis. 
dom and folly, truth and falsehood, principles and 
vices, miscalled a constitution, nothing should be 
more deprecated than the interference of Govern. 
ment in fixing any course or standard of profes. 
sional education, Let all improvements in edu. 
cation grow out of the experience, the necessities, 
and increased intelligence of the commanity; the 
only source of melioration is the collision of in. 
tellect incidental to the competition of an open 
market. The desideratum in England is, to re- 
duce Government interference in all things ¢o its 
minimum—to minimize it, as Mr. Bentham 
would say, The author's views of professional 
education are in principle sound; but many of 
the existing defects which he exposes are inciden- 
tal to the present stage of society, and to the con. 
dition of its classes. The improvements which 
he suggests are olten impracticable, and some of 
his views ure too speculative, But the subject is 
important, and the author’s work deserves atten. 
tion. 


Sermons, on various occasions. By 
Charles Le Bas, A.M. 2 vols. 


Nothing is more ordinary, in such discussions 
as take place after service on Sundays, than to 
hear plenary laud and honour bestowed on good 
plain sermons. To be sure, this tribute of appro- 
bation seldom directly applies to the specific dis- 
course of which the merits are then under the 
tortare, It is generally the argumentum ad vere. 
cundiam which elicits the dogma. The preacher 
at such times has been too deep, or too learned ; 
has used too complex a clue of argument, or has 
made too powerful an appeal to the feelings; 
he has so plumbed his concordance, or soared so 
far back among the fathers, that his hearers were 
notable to keep close to the skirts of his cassock. 
However, in fault or not, the axiom is almost 
sure to come forth, and urged too, as if it were 
proof againsc all gainsaying, that a govd plain 
sermon is the perfection of that branch of com. 
position, That a sermon should be good, can ad- 
mit of no manner of doubt; but it is to be sus- 
pected in the present case, that the predicate 
plain is the more emphatic of the two epithets, 
If you hesitate to allow it in all its bearings, as a 
universal, incontrovertible truism, your opponent 
thinks he can settle the matter at once by an ap- 
peal to the analogy between the food of the body 
and the mind. Good plain, wholesome food is 
the panacea for all stomachs; and doubtless, as 
ecclesiastical instruction is intended for a miscel- 
laneous concourse of all persons, good plain ser- 
mons are such as all must benefit by. But the 
parallel does not hold quite so entirely as these 
good folks imagine ; for though, if victuals be 
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swallowed, digestion wil, follow as a matter of 


course; yet it is not quite the same with good 
doctrine; heedfulness and comprehension are in- 
dispensable at the time of its deglutition, while 
recollection, meditation, aud self.application 
mast perfect its effect on the mind of the recipi. 
ent. Now, though in ordinary congregations, 
there always will be some for whom the precepts 
must be ** plain as way to parish-church,” yet m 
the present age of diffusive education there will 
frequently be more to whom “ milk for babes” 
ought to be succeeded by something less simple 
and elementary. With a large proportion of the 
assembly there is too much danger of realizing 
the satiric touches of Hogarth in his * Sleeping 
Congregation,” should the priest always keep to 
plain sermons, understanding by the term the je- 
june and common-place enunciation of truths 
which it too often expresses. Ought then the 
measure of intellect of Gur humbler brethrea to 
he disregarded by our clerical teachers, in ad- 
cresses which are equally momentous to the ig- 
norant and the educated? Farfrom it) yet those 
are much deceived, who fancy that the poor pre- 
tera meagre, low-pitched tone of exposition, bar- 
renness of invention, a narrow range of illustra. 
tion, and cold, creeping, unimpassioned elocution 
in theic spiritual instructors, The example of 
most of the eminent divines of our national 
church, and of every successiul heresiarch, con- 
tradicts it. Misled, as untutored minds oftenare, 
by bad models to like rant and verbosity, it is 
nevertheless evident, that in popular discourses 
he has most chance of rousing and sustaining a 
profitable attention, who, having secured the 
prime requisite of being understood, then applies 
himself to the design of being attractive ; and this 
can hardly be accomplished if the language, 
scope, and matter of his sermon be confined with. 
in the rigid ordinances of a sort of Quakerism. 
To those who, with ourselves, like sermons of 
an cloguent and forcible stamp, we recommend 
iwo volumes published by Mr. Le Bas. This 
gentleman is Professor of Mathematics in the 
East India College, and many of his sermons were 
delivered in the chapel of that place before the 
students. Others were preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Now to us, these produc- 
tions seem well adapted to their purpose. The 
congregation in each of these cases was chiefly 
composed of youths verging on manhood, a time 
of life when the spirit of observation and inquiry 
is fresh, and the relish fora display of high ta- 
lents and extensive acquirements still keen. 
Doubtless it falls in with the bent of Mr, Le Bas’s 
genius to be poetical, energetic, fervid; for he 
exerts these qualities almost as much in the ser- 
mons preached in his parish-church, at Shadwell, 
asin the University pulpit; but there seem no 
symptoms of their being so employed as to out- 
strip the comprehension of his less enlightened 
auditors: The former volume was much admired 
a few years ago on its appearance, but the one 
just published seems to have a chance for greater 
public favour. Perhaps nothing in it exceeds the 
three consecutive discourses delivered at Cam- 
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bruige, with which it opens, We shall not at. 
tempt an analysis of them, but to show the ear. 
nest manner in which he treats his subject, we 
subjoin an extract. After pointing out the tami. 
larity with sacrifice, in which St, Paul's disciples 
must have heretolore lived, and illustrating its 
metaphorical transference to the operations of 
the mind, he presses the necessity of the apostolic 
principle, which bids us presents our bodies asa 
living sacrifice. 

“In order that we may be enabled to make a 
worthy use of these words of the Apostle, let us 
consider, fur a moment, what the faghion of this 
world would be, if the principle which they en- 
force were in universalaction. The whole circuit 
of society would then have the semblance of one 
consecrated enclosure. Every dwelling would be 
a temple, and every inbabiiant a holy offering, 
presented continually to the Divine acceptance, 
by the Great High Priest of the human race. A 
cloud of perpetual incense would go up towards 
the mercy seat; and, in return, the peace of God 
would descend to gladden and to sanctify the ta. 
bernacles of men! If, on the other hand, we 
were resolute to incasure and survey the whole 
extent of our departure from righteousness, how 
could we more honestly do it than by looking 
abroad upon the world, and then comparing it 
with this picture of blessedness? Little, it is 
true, of wisdom or of charity is there, ina dispo- 
sition to deepen the shadows of human depravity. 
But if the loosest thinker would but fix this one 
apostolic injunction in his mind, and then go 
ferth with it into all the various haunts of men, 
would it not constantly speak to him of condem.- 
nation? Would he vot be appalled at flnding 
how feebly the sacrificial fragrance mixes itself 
with the smoke of unutterable abominations? 
Would he not perceive that a death-like savour 
of desecration is perpetually stealing over the face 
of the earth? And, when be had finished his 
survey of all that is done under the sun, would he 
not wonder that the spirit of God bath not long 
ceased to strive with man?” 

Of course the topics are various, but the ser- 
mons, on the subject of the festivals, are generally 
excellent. A striking passage occurs in one on 
the Ascension. It relates tu the Crusades, of 
which the folly and inpolicy are more generally 
alluded to. Yet there is a generous point about 
them, and Mr, Le Bas uses it as an illustration. 
The Romanists, by the venal advantage which 
they bave taken of what has been called * local 
emotion,” have su often almust desecrated scenes 
of holy interest in the eyes of Protestants, that 
we were hardly prepared for the glow of sympa- 
thy with which the present preacher regards the 


direction of that strong sentiment in our an-.. 


cesturs—but be hae treated it wisely and well, 
lu the doctrines in these volumes, there 1s nothing 
extravagaut; but a sensible yet zealous spirit 
of piety is observable throughout, and consider, 
able theological erudition may occasionally be 
discerned. The desire, however, to be of use, to 
inculcate truth, to stir up the spirit of repent. 
ance and holiness is perpetually, manifest. 
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DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Riexz1.—There has not been for many 
years so strong an impulse given to dra- 
matic feeling and taste as by the repre- 
sentation of this tragedy. Its subject is 
splendid and vast, yet wrought into unity 
with a triumphant hand; its scenes are 
replete with noble and interesting action ; 
and its language, with the exception of 
some few prettinesses and conceits, is rich, 
passionate, and nervous. To those who 
have seen or read the play, this eulogy 
will not seem extravagant; but, for the 
sake of others, we must justify it by a ra- 
pid view of its subject and conduct, in- 
terspersed with such extracts as our space 
will allow; and, even within that space, 
we do not doubt of establishing the justice 
of our praises, 

The fortunes of Rienzi, chosen by Gib- 
bon as the catastrophe of his work, may 
be termed a romantic revival of classical 
glories. It was the lot of that extraordi- 
nary man to realize for atime the most 
fervid visions of a poetical enthusiasm, 
though without constancy to render them 
lasting ; to discover yet glowing embers 
of the old flame, once the light and terror 
of the world, which had for many centu- 
ries been as quenched, and to bid it casta 
fitful glare over the moulderirg remains 
of the greatness it once illustrated, and 
the pomp of religion and chivalry; and to 
afford that example of blended power and 
weakness, and of noble purpose betrayed 
by unworthy passions, which belong to 
the most affecting part of human annals. 
In treating this great subject, the author 
has been singularly happy. She has con- 
trived to preserve the likeness of her hero 
to the idea given by the historian, while 
she has kept under those traits which were 
unfit for tragedy—rendering prominent its 
heroic features, while she has only hinted 
at those low and contemptible frailties by 
which it was degraded—and dexterously 
avoiding the peril which beset her of ex- 
hibiting a person too poetical in the dreams 
of his better days, and too theatrical in 
the buffooneries of his worst, to be pro- 
perly dramatic. In dealing with the va- 
ried events of his life, she has, in like 
manner, discarded those only which would 
have rendered the picture rugged and 
broken; omitting his return to Rome after 
his captivity and short career as Senator, 
which was a mere parody on his tribuni- 
cian splendours ; casting into rapid nar- 
rative the extravagancies which could not 
be represented: and interweaving with 
the whole a tale of domestic interest, 
which not only developes the gentler 


traits of Rienzi’s character, but produces 
that opposition of individual character 
and close grapple of sentiments and pas- 
sions which are essential to the highest 
purposes and effects of tragedy. 

The play opens in an open space of 
Rome before the porch of a ruined tem- 
ple, with a short and vivid conversation 
between several of the common people, 
from which we learn that the state is dis- 
tracted by the quarrels of the two noble 
houses of Ursini and Colonna, and that 
the people suffer grievous wrongs from 
the tyranny of both. While they are talk- 
ing, Rienzi appears among the broken 
colunins, musing over a mouldering piece 
of marble, and presently comes forward, 
and, from the almost obliterated inscrip- 
tion attempts, by bitter yet familiar sar- 
casm, to awaken the sense of shame and of 
sntfering. While he speaks, the shouts of 
the Ursini are heard ; he retires ‘* to feed 
his spirit on the mute marbles ;”’ the in- 
solent train pass the stage, and one of 
them strikes off the cap of a citizen who 
neglects to doff it at their approach, upon 
which Rienzi rushes forward, seizes the 
staff, strikes the ruffian to the earth, and, 
finding the people roused by the deed, 
gives vent to his eloquent indignation, 
and admonishes them to meet him at mid- 
night before the Capitol. The scene then 
changes to an apartment in the small quiet 
home of the melancholy patriot, where 
Claudia, his sweet and simple-minded 
danghter, is entreating her unacknow- 
ledged lover, young Angelo, the heir of 
the house of Colonna, to leave her. Among 
the gentle beauties of this little scene is 
the following picture, which the innocent 
girl draws of ber father, while brooding on 
the deliverance of Rome, as contrasted 
with his former self. 

“ He is changed, 

Grievously changed; still good, aud kind, and full 
Of fond relentings—cross’d by sudden gusts 

Of wild and stormy passion. I have learn'd 

A daughter's trembling love. Then, he’s sosilent— 
He once so eloquent. Of old, each show, 
Bridal, or joust, or pious pilgrimage, 

Lived in his vivid speech. Oh! ‘twas my joy, 

In that bright glow of rapid words to see 

Clear pictures, as the slow procession coil’d 

Its glittering length, or stately tournament 

Grew statelier in his voice. Now he sits mute, 
His serious eye fixed ou the ground, each sense 
‘Tura d inward,” 

Rienzi’s voice is heard; Angelo, at the 
entreaties of Claudia, retires by the lat- 
tice, and her fether enters, to question 
her with assumed severity as to the sha- 
dow he has seen upon the sunny wall of 
the garden. She is about to confess, but 
he prevents her; and, after a short scene 
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of graceful familiarity, receives tidings 
that all is prepared for his enterprise, and 
hastens to the Colonna palace to contront 
and baffle his enemies, There Count Sa- 
velli, a kinsman of the Colonna family, 
has just brought one of the scrolls, * fiery 
but scholarly, stern, bold, and plain,” 
calling on the citizens to meet Rienzi at 
the Capitol at midnight, and exhibits it as 
food for mirth. In this manuer the com- 
pany receive it, with the exception of 
the Lady Colonna, who describes the man 
whom they regard as a buffoon as ** a sad 
wise man, of daring eye, and free but mys- 
tic speech,”” and warns them to beware of 
his ambition. While they are speaking 
of their own animos.ties with the Ursini, 
Rienzi enters from behind, dashes into 
the conversation, relieves his own full 
heart by allusions so palpable, that they 
assure them he has nothing concealed, 
and prophecies the confederacy of the ri- 
val factions in a speech so original, bold, 
and true, that it is difficult to believe it 
the production of a mocern pen. He de- 
clares that he shall see the enemies joined 
in a close league: Colonna asks by what 
tie; Rienzi answers— 

“By hatred, 
By danger—the two hands that Ughtest grasp 
Each other—the two cords that soonest knit 
A fast and stubborn tie; your truc-love knot 
Is feeble to it—fauegh! the subtle touch 
Of pliant interest, or the dust of time, 
Or the pin point of temper, loose or rot, 
Or suap love’s silken band, Fear and old hate 
They are sure weavers —they work for the storm, 
The whitlwind, and the rocking surge; their kuot 
Eudures till death.” 

The next scene is at night, before the 
gates of the Capitol, which Alberti, the 
commander, has agreed, on the tolling of 
the bell, to deliver into Rienzi’s hands, 
Midnight approaches; the conspirators 
are waiting ; Rienzi enters and addresses 
them in a passionate speech, of varied and 
forcible eloquence, on their present de- 
gradation and their old glory, broken by 
beautiful allusion to his own personal 
wrongs in the death of a young brother 
by he wanton cruelty of one of the Ur- 
sini. Ashe speaks, his daughter's lover, 
Angelo, approaches, and he prevails on 
him to join the patriotic band, partly by 
awakening his enthusiasm for the old 
greatness of Rome, but vet more by allud- 
ing tohis own child. Of this striking dia- 
logue we can only give one speech, which 
seems to us a remarkable example of the 
true dramatic style, as contradistinguish- 
ed from mere poetry or rhetoric. In re- 
ply to Angelo’s request that he would 
‘reason with and warn the nobles,” he 
exclaims— 

“ And their answer 





Will be the gaol, the gibbet, or the axe, 
The keen retort of power. Why, | have reason’d; 


And, but that Lam held, among your great ones, 
Halt madman and half fool, these bones of mine 
IIAd whiten'd on you wall, Warnthem! They met 
At every step dark warnings. The pure air, 
Wherever they pass’d, was heavy with the weight 
OF sullen silence; trend met friend, nor smiled 
Till the last toottall of the tyrant’s steed 

Had ched upon the ear; and low and hoarse 
Hatred came murmuring by, like the deep vorce 
O! the wind before the tempest. Sir, the boys— 
‘The untledged boys, march at their mother's hist, 
Heside their grandsues ; even the girls of Rome, 
The gentile aud the delicate, array = * 

Fieir lovers in this cause, I have one yonder, 
Claudia Rienzi— thou hast seen the maid” — 

To this intimation the lover yields ; he 
is welcomed by the band of patriots; the 
great bell of the Capitol tolls; the gates 
open; the keys are laid at Rienzi’s feet ; 
the soldiers fill the stage, and join the 
people; and the leader, rejecting royal 
titles, and choosing that of Tribune, as- 
cends ** the glorious wreck of gods and 
Cesars,”’ which he promises to make once 
more mistress of the world. In the next 
act we find him seated as chief of * the 
good estate; and learn from the brief 
expressions of those who are crossing the 
stage—which give a present life to the 
scene, perhaps, beyond any thing in the 
modern drama—that he is presiding at 
the trial of Martin Ursini, for some fla- 
grant act of rapine. ‘The criminal is con- 
demned ; Rienzi passes in state, refusing 
the solicitations of the Ursini, and seeks 
the chamber of his fair daughter, whose 
simple heart is oppressed by the new 
splendours of her station. A dialogue, 
very naturally conceived and elegantly 
written, follows—fall of paternal pride on 
his part and delicate sensitiveness on her's 
—in which, when he recurs to the shadow 
on the sunny wall, (a graceful touch, wor- 
thy of Shakspeare,) she utters only * Fa- 
ther,“ and buries ber face in his bosom; 
and when he asks whether she loved young 
Angelo, she remains silent, and is gently 
put away with ** Yes? Saidst thou yes? 
That heart, that throbbing heart of thine, 
keeps such a coil, lcannot hear thy words,” 
Next we find the Tribune at his levee, be- 
set with solicitations for the life of Martin 
Ursini, and returning to each petitioner 
an appropriate and triumphant answer, 
He counsels Angelo to seek his mistress ; 
to Colonna, urging the plea of custom, he 
retorts the abuses of the feudal power, 
now destroyed; to Savelli, pleading the 
family of the culprit, lhe replies, “ Ye are 
noble, and need a warning,” to Ursini, 
entreating for bis brother, he breaks out 
in indignant recollection of his own; and 
at last, when they still persist in their 
supplication, he silences them all with this 
vivid and affecting picture— 

* But this very day a wife, 
One infant banging at her breast, and two, 
Scarce bigger, first-born twins of misery, 
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Clinging to the poor rags which scarcely hid 

Her squalid form, grasp 'd at my bridle rein, 

To beg ber husband’s life, condemn'd to die 

For some vile petty theft, some paltry seudi: 

And whilst the fery war-horse chafed and rear‘d, 

Shaking his crest, and plunging to get free, 

There, midst the dangerous coil, unmoved she 
stood, 

Pleading in piercing words, the very cry 

Of nature. And when [ at last said No— 

For I said No to her—she flang herself 

And those poor innocent babes beneath the stones 

And my hot Arab’s hoofs. We saveg them all— 

Thank heaven, we saved them all! But 1 said No 

Co that sad woman ’mid her shrieks. Ye dare not 

Ask me tor mercy now.’ 


Rienzi directs the nuptials of Angelo 
and Claudia to proceed; and the nobles 
plot to assassinate him at the banquet by 
a band disguised as maskers, with which 
the fourth act opens. He discovers their 
treason; introduces his own friends as the 
maskers; and, at the moment the con- 
spirators give the watchword, seizes, baf- 
fles, exposes, and pardons them. He com- 
pels them to follow biin to the church of 
St. John Lateran, there to swear allegiance 
to him—and, as we learn from a descrip- 
tion in the next scene, has, in his intoxi- 
cation of power, committed the wanton 
absurdities attributed to him by Gibbon— 
which so disgust his patrician son-in-law, 
that he determines on joining his enemies. 
At this moment Rienzi enters; the ple- 
beian Tribune and the noble son, each 
strongly excited, meet, and a scene fol- 
lows in which the characteristics of each 
are placed in boldest and most striking 
opposition, Rienzi glorying in his poor 
parentage, and Angelo warning and de- 
crying him io vain. While the miserable 
bride is led to her chamber, the parties 
join in fierce combat ; old Colonna and 
Ursini fall; and Angelo, with other no- 
bles, await the sentence of the conqueror. 
Here, then, again Rienzi and Angelo meet, 
in more terrible collision; Rienzi offers 
his son-in-law life, on condition of his ac- 
quiescence in his dominion, which Angelo 
indignantly refuses, and he is led out to 
die. No sooner is he gone than Claudia 
rushes in, and in words of irresistible pa- 
thos, pleads for her obdurate husband. 
Rienzi, unmanned by her sorrow, dis- 
patches an unconditional pardon; but it 
arrives too late; for while Claudia re 
mains in agonizing suspense, the furious 
mother enters, announces the death of 
Angelo, imprecates vengeance on Rienzi, 
und, as a messenger informs him of a 
new insurrection, rushes out to lead the 
band to victory. The Tribune now hears 
that the fickle people bave turned against 
him; mourns over his ambition and hot 
lust of rule; and declares that his busi- 
ness is to die. The citizens, led on by the 
desperate lady, surround the Capitol; the 
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gates open; he appears unarmed and 
alone, and demands what they seek of 
their Tribune. They answer, vengeance 
and liberty—at which last name he breaks 
out into the following magnificent apos- 
tropLe :— 


“ For Liberty go seek 

The mountain tops, where, with the crashing piues, 
‘The north wind revels! Go where ocean foams 
O'er horrid rocks, or sports in eddying pools! 
Go—where the eagle and the sea suake dwell! 
With mighty elements, where Nature is 

And man is not—aad ye may see afar, 

impalpable as a rainbow on the clouds, 

the glorious vision!” 





The crowd surround him; his daughter 
rushes to his arms; and the troop sepa- 
rating, discover him dead, and Claudia 
senseless beside him. 

Such is the outline of this play; in 
which, excepting a few prettinesses, such 
as ** white clouds sailing around the 
moon,” a comparison of butterflies to 
‘* winged flowers,” and the exquisite cha- 
racter of Claudia, there ts nothing to be- 
tray the sex of the writer. Angelo, in- 
deed, is weak and fickle; but so are the 
youthful heroes of some of our greatest 
novelists and poets; while Rienzi, in his 
bitter railings, his fitful energy, his luxu- 
ry, his pride, and his final resolution, 
bears the stamp and impress of masculine 
power. But the chief merit of the play is 
its remarkable vividness as a drama— it is 
a series of actions—and there is not a 
scene, and scarcely a speech of any length, 
which we might not quote as exemplify- 
ing this quality in contradistinction to the 
poetical style; and this appearance of 
present life is often produced by very sim- 
ple and masterly touches,* 

In the performance of Rienzi, Mr. 
Young has established his claim with those 
who doubted it before, to capacity for the 
highest triumphs of his art. Fis perforn- 
ance is, throughout, full of energy and 
fire, and relieved by many delicate tonches 
of courtesy, tenderness, and fond regret. 
In the sarcasm, aud the half-sappressed 
emotion of the earlier scenes, he hits the 
mark with great nicety; his deportment 
in the levee scene is diversified and appro- 
priate; and best, perhaps, of all, is his 





* Among these, the little break in Ri- 
enzi’s harangue before the Capitol, when 
describing an insult offered to a citizen ;— 
** An honest man, my neighbour—there be 
stands ;”—the whole scene before the Hall 
of Justice, where citizens pass and repass, 
to bring and inquire news of the trial ; and 
the entreaty of Claudia to her father, when 
pleading for Angelo, that he will not an- 
swer yet, for his brows are knit into stern- 
ness; are striking instances. 
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gentle dallying with Claudia, and fatherly 
pride in her beauty. Well may he be 
proud of ber when represented by Miss 
Phillips! It is very long since the stage 
has been lighted up by loveliness and 
adorned by grace such as hers. Her voice 
is the sweetest and clearest we have heard 
for many a year, and gives fit expression 
tou the charming images and thoughts of 
which the part is full; her assertion of 
Angelo’s truth has all the generous con- 
fidence of woman; and when she sinks, 
like a lily cut down by sudden sorrow, 
she is attended by the most honest tears. 
Mr. Cooper plays very simply and nobly 
in Angelo, and, in delivering a few words 
about his dead father, in his last interview 
with Rienzi, touches us as nearly as any 
actor we ever heard. Mrs. Faucit is very 
energetic and queen-like in Lady Colon- 
na; and the inferior parts are much better 
filled than usual. ‘The success of the play 
has been so decided, and the attention 
and interest which it excites so peculiar, 
as may give a triumphant refutation to 
those who deplore the taste for tragedy as 
departed. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

We should be glad to write a long arti- 

cle on this house, but we have no room. 
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Scene Painting.—-Among the many at- 
tractive novelties promised at our winter 
theatres at the opening of their present 
campaign, new drop scenes were announ- 
ced at both houses. This circumstance is, 
in itself, enough to proclaim the conse- 
quence to which this department in art 
has arisen, had not the play-bills and the 
programme of almost all the new pieces 
of late years furnished sufficient evidence 
of its progress. It is true, that, as play- 
goers and lovers of the drama, we would 
rather see the announcement of new and 
attractive tragedies and comedies, and 
could wish that the authors’ names were 
sufficient. to excite public curiosity and 
fill the houses without the adventitious aid 
of scenic decoration. But we must be 
contented in this world with things as 
they are. If the pen of Sheridan is silent, 
we must he satisfied with the pencil of 
Grieve, of Stanfield, and of Roberts. If 
the dialogue of a play fail to interest our 
ears and our understandings, we must feast 
our eyes on the soft landscapes, the gor- 
geous architecture, or the romantic pictu- 
resque of the scenery, in which it takes 
place ; and, as artists, we rejoice at the 
daily progress of seene painting. 

This progress has, of late years, been 
surprisingly rapid; it is no longer the su- 
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We should like to praise the new drop-seene 
as it deserves; to criticise Mrs, Piodar's 
Juliet, and show why it is inferior to Miss 
F. H. Kelly’s; to petition Mr. Wrench not 
again to play Mercutio like Mr. Jenkins in 
‘* Gretna Green ;”’ and to bid Mr. Green 
(not from the citv, but from Bath) bear- 
tily welcome to London, where his viva- 
city and airiness of style arg much want- 
ed; but it may not be, for we have em- 
ployed all our space ou Miss Mitford's 
play. For the same reason, we must beg 
our correspondent, who has written to us 
a pleasant letter about Elliston and the 
Surrey, to excuse us this mouth for not 
acting on his suggestions; assuring him 
that we have not forgotten that high eco- 
median and king of good fellows; and 
that our poverty of columns, and pot our 
will, has forced us apparently to neglect 
him. To all whom we have passed over, 
we will make the best amends which all 
the space allowed us in the next number 
will permit; but we cannot lay down our 
pen without congratulating Mr. Kean, the 
town, and, most of all, ourselves, on the 
appearance of that true actor of genius in 
the entire possession of his physical pow- 

ers, and of his good spirits, which “ shine 
through him“ more brilliantly than ever 
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bordinate part of the exhibition, but forms 
the principal part of a dramatic amuse- 
ment—and every scene draws down those 
acclamations of applause which were for- 
merly only bestowed on the wit or pathos 
of an author, or the comic, or the impas- 
sioned merits of an actor. 

This exhibition of scenery has, indeed, 
during the last few seasons, been carried 
to sucha pitch, that we almost wonder 
the managers do not ask their artists to 
paint a play instead of requiring their au- 
thor to write one. 

One would naturally imagine that such 
additional effect as the drama must neces- 
sarily derive from this improvement in 
so essential a branch of histrionic exhi- 
bition, would have been a stimulus to 
dramatic authors, and that the improve- 
ment of the drama itself would have been 
the natural consequence of the certainty 
of having justice done to its represeuta- 
tion. 

This has, however, by no means been 
the case, but exactly the contrary; for as 
the means of exhibition through superior 
machinery and scenery have been adopted, 
the merit of the pieces represented seems 
to have declined till our national drama 
has literally degenerated into mere trash, 
which even the gorgeous accompaniments 
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of scenery and decorations, with which it 
is sweetened, can scarcely make tolera- 
ble. The managers themselves seem of 
late to have preferred scenic to dramatic 
effects, till the names of the authors are 
lost in the praises bestowed upon the 
artists. 

It bad long been a fashion among our 
legitimate academic artists to look down 
with contempt upon mere play-house 
daubers, and to rank the artists of the 
scene-room with the candle-snuffers, and 
other employes of a theatre. These legi- 
timate gentlemen little anticipated that, 
in a few years, these contemptible daubers 
would produce for the exhibition and ad- 
miration of a few nights only, pictures far 
superior in pictorial effect to inany of those 
which they had painted for eternity. 

These gentlemen should have recol- 
lected that one of the greatest masters 
of their art did not disdain to bestow 
some portion of bis gigantic talent on the 
scenic decorations of a theatre. Salvator 
Rosa himself was delighted in using his 
powerful penci!, in giving additional effect 
to the ** Bellissimi e bizarissime com- 
medie al improviso,’’ which were relish- 
ed so much by the Florentines in the Ca 
sino di San Marco, which that munificent 
patron of the arts, the Cardinal Leopold 
de Medici, had lent for a theatre. At 
Rome, also, Salvator again used his 
pencil for the same purpose, bastily em- 
bodying upon his canvass some of those 
reminiscences of his ‘* Giro,” among the 
Abruzzi mountains, which formed the 
prominent character of his after genius. 

In our own country, this department of 
the art was for a long time neglected. The 
best plays in our language were acted in 
the midst of the vilest daubs, while the 
principal effort of the scenic art was di- 
rected to the last scene of a pantomime, 
where Harlequin and Columbine were 
united under the drippings of a spangled 
fountain; and the audience delighted by 
the evolution of a sun composed of silver 
paper and foil. [tis true, that at this pe- 
riod the wit of Farquhar, Congreve, and 
Foote, kept the audience in a roar; while 
the pathos of Otway and Rowe filled the 
eyes of the spectators too much with 
tears to give time for their use in criticis- 
ing the scenery. Still the drama was not 
complete—the illusion was as much lost 
in seeing a Roman matron deciaiming in 
an English landscape, or Ranger peram- 
bulating in an Italian street, as when 
Macbeth entered io a bag wig and sword, 
and Cleopatra in a hoop and lappets. At 
length artists of a superior caste gave some 
portion of their atteution to this depart- 
ment of the art. Loutherbourgh painted 


a number of scencs in miniature, which 
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were copied by employés of the scene- 
room; and to this artist are we indebted 
for that very great improvement in 
the illusion, technically known on the 
Stage by the name of ‘* set pieces.” 
These consist of those portions of the 
building, or landscape, which are made 
out, such as rocks, statues, single trees, 
&c. which are placed by themselves in 
different parts of the stage, in the front of 
the scene, ‘These added greatly to the 
scenic effect, and increased the illusion 
of perspective materially, Many of Lou- 
therbourg'’s scenes, which he painted for 
the artist to copy from, are still in 
existence. After this, Naysmth, of Edin- 
burgh, painted a whole set of scenes him- 
self for the Glasgow theatre, many of 
which were so excellent as to add greatly 
to his own fame as an artist, and to give 
a celebrity to the Glasgow theatre far be- 
you! that attained by any of its rival 
provincials. The critie will discover an 
attempt at dramatic effect in almost all 
the productions of Naysmith’s pencil. 

rhese were, however, but solitary in- 
stances—we were still annoyed by the 
straight sky borders, formal cut woods, 
and pudding-headed clouds. The flats, 
however, and the drops sensibly improved 
after this period. Our landscape painters 
condescended to look at the engravings of 
Claude for composition, and our archi- 
tectural painters consulted Pyranesi for 
design. 

It remained, however, for Grieve to lead 
the way to a general improvement, which 
made the wings, borders, back scene and 
set pieces ove picture. Under the hands 
of this artist the scenery of Covent Garden 
Theatre, soon eclipsed all the efforts at 
the other house, and became a great 
source of attraction. Romantic melo- 
drames, and splendid spectacles, were got 
up for the purpose of exhibiting his pow- 
ers. Views, cottages, prisons, and pa- 
laces, by Grieve, were announced in the 
bills with the names of the actors; and 
the scenic department of the drama be- 
came at once of importance. In addition 
to the excellence of the productions of this 
artist, the rapidity of their execution was 
astonishing. His rapid pencil portrayed 
the scenes he was instructed to paint nearly 
with the same celerity with the imagina- 
tion of the author. Asa remarkable in- 
stance of Grieve’s rapidity, we remember 
that the season in which the great Theatre 
at the Rotunda opened in Dublin, in the 
short space of ten days, he painted sufh- 
cient scenery for the representation of a 
comedy and a melo-drame, together with 
an allegorical drop ; every scene in itself 
an admirable picture. The sons of this 
artist are now successfully imitating their 
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father’s excellence and quickness, as the 
production of every new piece at Covent 
Garden can testify. 

When the indefatigable though unfortu- 
nate Elliston became the lessee of Drury 
Lane, be soon perceived his inferiority in 
scenery to the rival theatre, and did his 
best to repair it. How far he succeeded 
in this attempt, the successful efforts of 
Stanfield and Roberts, whom he invited to 
join bis establishment, will best speak, 
since they have not oaly equalled, but 
have, in several instances, surpassed the 
excellence of the Grieves, 

These painters have, of late years, ren- 
dered almost every piece that has been 
produced a treat to an artist. Our panto- 
mimes have exhibited moving panoramas 
of many of the celebrated scenes in Eu- 
rope, which have most successfully ri- 
valled the Diorama of the French in the 
beauty of their execution and the accuracy 
of their portraiture, ‘To enumerate their 
productions would be literally to make 
extracts from the play-bills of the last 
seasons—for there has never been a new 
piece tnaccompanied by the announce- 
ment of some production of one or other 
of their pencils, 

Stanfield and Roberts, delightful artists 
in their respective styles, independent- 
iy of the scenery, are both very conspi- 
cuous and successful exhibitors in those 
institutions devoted to British talent, and 
by the number of times which we have 
seen those magic letters ** Sold,”’ at the 
corner of their pictures, we are inclined to 
think that their merit is not unappreciated 
by the patrons of the art. 

In the hands ofthese painters the scenic 
department of our national theatres has 
become a great treat to the spectators : 
if their ears are not regaled with wit, 
their eyes are delighted, and the heart is 
reached through the medium of these ma- 
gical delusions, 

Our heroes now declaim in what may 
be really termed, regal palaces—all the 
modern improvements in architecture are 
adupted—and Vitruvius and Stuart are as 
well known in the scene, and as much stu- 
died in the scene painting-room, asin the 
offices of Mr. Soane or Mr. Nash. Our 
formal sky borders have been changed to 
pieces more accordant with the whole pic- 
ture, and we no longer see an Italian sky 
blooming over an English frost. Our cut 
woods are become trees, which really emu- 
late Nature in their appearance—and our 
gods and goddesses ascend to the heavens 
on ethereal silver-tinted gauze, which 
might deceive the spectator into a belief 
of their being clouds, instead of being sur- 
rounded by that assemblage of Brobdig- 
vag dumplings and sausages, which for- 


merly accompanied Apollo and his train 
to his native sphere. 

ln short, scene painting has become « 
distinet and important branch of the pic- 
torial art; landscapes are nightly exhi- 
bited, which Claude and Salvator would 
not have been ashamed to own—and we 
have only to regret that they are bat the 
ephemeral exhibitions of a+ night, to be 
painted out on the production of the next 
new piece, or when the economical princi- 
ples of a manager require another scene 
without the additional expense of a new 
cloth. 

Mr. Hayden's New Picture.—It is im- 
possible to visit the exhibition now open 
in the Western Exchange, containing the 
new picture of ** Chairing the Members,” 
by Mr. Haydon, and not to be struck with 
the utter want of taste for the higher 
walks of art in this country, upon seeing 
the works which that artist has congre- 
gated there. The ** Judgment of Solo- 
mon,“ the “ Entry of Christ into Jerusa- 
lem,“ and some of his other pictures, are 
melancholy examples of the neglect of 
energetical and noble efforts in historical 
art. The mask is every day drawn far- 
ther away from the secret of patronage 
and connoisseurship in this country. The 
system of picture dealers and patrons has 
recently been exposed in our pages, and 
we shall pursue the subject yet farther on 
future occasions. It is impossible, with- 
out disgust, to witness the rending asunder 
of the veil that covers the ignorance and 
conceited assumption of knowledge, by 
those who build themselves names as con- 
noisseurs in art, and strut forth blazoned 
in borrowed colours, and big with the af- 
fectation of a refined taste. ‘The histori- 
cal pictures before mentioned are worthy 
of being again visited by those who saw 
them when they were first painted. ‘Time 
has improved them; and we cannot look 
upon them and remember how they have 
been neglected, without sympathy for 
their fate, and for that of the genius which 
produced them. 

The new work of Mr. Haydon’s is, 
‘* The Chairiog the Members, a scene in 
the mock election, which took place in the 
King’s Bench Prison,” to which the gaol- 
er, Jones, authoritatively put an end, from 
the profanity exercised towards the hal- 
lowed name of his lord and master the 
Chief-Justice Tenterden, such being the 
name of the borough for which the mock 
members were elected. ‘This picture is, 
as a whole, very superior to the last, 
which was purchased by his Majesty, 
“The Mock Election.“ The actors are, 
of course, nearly the same as in the 
former picture, with the addition of the 
grenadicrs of the Guards called in to 
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cbarge fonr or five gentlemen in dressing 
gowns! In his description of the picture 
Mr. Haydon says, ‘* The materials thas 
afforded me by the entrance of the Guards, 
{ have combined in one moment, as | did 
thosé In the last picture. In that picture, 
the dandy in yellow, and the dandy in 
rags, the characters in one corner, and the 
characters in the other, were not all as- 
seuibled at the same moment, at the same 
plate. Some of the materials existed, 
others Dinvented. So in this picture of 
the Chairing, | have combined in one mo- 
ment what happened at different times: the 
characters and soldiers are all portraits. 
In the corner onthe left of the spectator 
are three of the Guards, drawn up across 
the door, standing at ease, with all the 
self-command of soldiers in such situa- 
tions, hardly suppressing a laugh at the 
ridiculous attempts made to oppose them ; 
in front of the Guards is the commander 
of the enemy’s forces .—a little boy with 
a tin sword, on regular guard position, 
ready to receive and oppose them, with a 
banner of · Freedom of Election,’ hang- 
ing on his sabre; behind him stands the 
Lord High Sheriff, affecting to charge the 
soldiers with his mopstick and pottle, but 
not quite easy at the glitter of a bayonet. 
Hé is dressed in a magnificent suit of de- 
cayed splendour, with an old court sword, 
loose silk stockings, white shoes, and un- 
buckled knee-bands, bis shoulders are 
adorned with white bows, and curtain 
rings for a chain, hung by a blue ribbon 
from his neck. Next to him, adorned 
with a blanket, is a character of Volup- 
tuous Gaiety, helmeted by a saucepan, 
holding up the cover for a shield, and a 
bottle for a weapon. Then comes the 
Fool, making grimaces with his painted 
cheeks, and bending his fists at the mili- 
tary; while the Lord Mayor with his 
white wand, is placing his hand on his 
heart with mock gravity and wounded in- 
dignation at this violation of Magna 
Charta and civil rights. Behind him are 
different characters, with a porter pot for 
a sfandard, and a watchman’s rattle ; 
while in the extreme distance, behind the 
rattle, afid under the wall, isa ragged 
Ofator addressing the burgesses on this 
violation of the privileges of Election. 
Right over the figure with a saucepan is 

a turnkey, holding up a key and pulling 
acta the celebrated Meredith; who, 
quite serious, and believing he will really 
sit in the House, is endeavouring to strike 
the turnkey with a champagne glass. The 
gallant member is on the shoulders of two 
men, who are peeping out and quizzing. 
Close to Meredith is his fellow Member, 
dressed in Spanish hat and feather, ad- 
dressing the Sergeant opposite him, with 
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an arch look, on the illegality of his en- 
trance at elections, while a turnkey has 
taken hold of the member’s robe, and is 
palling him off the water butt with vic- 
lence. The Sergeant, a fine soldier, one 
of the heroes of Waterloo, is smiling and 
ammsed, while a grenadier, one of the 
other three under arms, is looking at his 
sergeant for orders. In the corner, di- 
rectly under the sergeant, is a dissipa- 
ted young man, addicted to hunting and 
sports, withent adequate means for the 
enjoyment, attended by his distressed fa- 
mily. He, half intoxicated, bas just 
drawn a cork, and is addressing the bottle, 

his only comfort, while bis daughter is 
delicately putting it aside and looking 
with entreaty at her father. The wife 
is putting back the daughter, unwilling 
to deprive the man she loves of what, 
though a baneful consolation, is still 
one ; while the little shoeless boy with 
his hoop is regarding his father with that 
strange wonder, with which children look 
at the unaccountable alteration in features 
and expression, that takes place under the 
effects of intoxication. ‘Three pawnbro- 
kers’ duplicates—one for the child's shoes, 
ls. 6d.; one for the wedding-ring, 5s.; and 
one for the wife’s necklace, 7/.; lie at the 
feet of the father, with the Sporting Ma- 
gazine; for drunkards generally part with 
the ornaments, or even necessaries of their 
wives and children, before they trespass 
on their own. At the opposite corner lies 
curled up the Head Constable, bid away 
under his bed-curtain, which he had for a 
robe, and slily looking, as if he hoped 
nobody would betray him! By his side is 
placed a table with the relies of luxurious 
enjoyment, while a washing-tub as a wine- 
cooler, contains, under the table, Hock, 
Champagne, Burgundy, and a pine. Di- 
rectly over the sergeant, on the weil, are 
written, ‘The Majesti of the Peepel for 
ever—huzza!° — ‘No military at Elec- 
tions!’ and *‘ No Marshal!’ © the stan- 
dards to the left, are ‘ Confasion to Cre- 
dit, and no fraudalent Creditors.’ In the 
window are a party, with a lady smoking 
a hookah; on the ledge of the window, 
* Success to the detaining Creditor!’ At 
the opposite window isa portrait of the 
Painter, looking down on the extraordi 
nary scene with grent interest—underpeath 
him is, ‘ Sperat infestis.“ Ona board un- 
der the lady smoking, is written the order 
of the Lord Mayor, enjoining Peace. 

*** A New Way to pay old Debts,’ is 
written over the first turnkey ; and below 
it, ‘ N.B. A very old way, discovered 5394 
years B. C.;’ and in the extreme distance, 
over ashop, is—‘ Dealer in every thing 
genuine.” While the man beating the long 
drum at the opposite end, another the 
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evmbals, and the third blowing a trum- 
pet, with the windows all crowded with 
spectators, complete the composition, with 
the exception of the melancholy victim 
behind the High-Sheriff.” 

There is no countenance to equal the 
singular one in the right-band coroer of 
the former painting, so remarkable for the 
fioeness of the physiognomy ; but there are 
new figures admirably drawn, and posi- 
tions so true to nature, that the present 
work is greatly its superior in every point 
constituting merit in art. Mr. Haydon 
has struck out a new path for bimself, in- 
finitely inferior to the first which he pur- 
sued, but nearer the level of the general 
knowledge of the people of England in the 
Fine Arts. His walk is without a rival; 
the field of material untouched is im- 
mense; and every successive attempt will 
bring new views, and aid him in his treat- 
ment of them. Our courts of law, cor- 
poration festivities, churchwarden din- 
ners, public meetings, prisons, athletic 
sports, club- houses, scenes from St.James’s 
to St. Giles, ali furnish ample materials 
for pictorial excellence, moral satire, and 
fine humour. We need not say we wish 
Mr. Haydon that success which his un- 
dannted perseverance merits. 

Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities. 
—This is a new work of the indefatigable 
Mr. Britton, designed to preserve the an- 
tiquities, and fragments of antiquities, 
at present existing in our British cities. 
Each number is to contain ten engravings 
or etchings, aud four wood-cuts at least, 
and the price, to secure the most ample 
circulation, is reduced as low as twenty- 
four shillings each part. The whole is 
desigeed to be completed io six numbers, 
and to be supplementary to ** Robson’s 
beautiful views of British Cities,” recently 
completed. We are sorry to find Mr. 
Britton limit the extent of bis work to so 
few numbers. We are of opinion that not 
merely six numbers, but sixty might be 
occupied on such a subject to advantage, 
especially when we sce how improvements 
are continually clearing away the ruins of 
our ancient edifices. The present num- 
ber, which is the first, contains etchings or 
engravings of Walmgate Bar, Porch of 
St. Margaret's Church, St. Mary’s Abbey 
Charch, interior view of the same, Mickle- 
gate Bar, Monk Bar, Bootham Bar, Clif- 
ford Tower, the interior—all in York. 
The Sally-port and Keep of Lincoln Cas- 
tle; St. Nicholas Church, Gloucester, 
making eleven views. A twelfth plate ia- 


tended to be given was not ready in time, 
owing to the negligence of the ver; 
it represented the old Bridge Gate- 
house, Gloucester. These plates are exe- 
cuted by Sands, J. Le Keux, Woolnoth, 
Redaway, Varrell, in a very fine and bean- 
tiful manner. The Sally-port of Lincola 
Castle, by Le Keux, is charmingly free; 
in short, as fine a specimen of the etching- 
needie as we ever saw. The Keep of Lin- 
coln merits the same praise. Bootham 
Bar, York, in the architectural part, is 
very good, but the figures do ‘not equal 
it. The Misster towers are charmingly 
brought in. The other plates are equally 
entitled to praise, particularly St. Mary's 
Abbey Church ruins by Le Keux, and 
St. Nicholas, Gloucester. In short, little 
need be said ia praise of the present work, 
for it is its own recommendation, and 
comes home to the doors of all. We are 
of opinion it cannot fail to have a most 
extensive circulation, which it well de- 
serves, 

Chantrey’s Statue of the King.—A statue 
of the King has just been erected in bronze 
by Chantrey, and placed upoa a pedestal 
of granite on the Steyne at Brighton. It 
is the first work of this distinguished art- 
ist which we have seen in bronze, and it 
well merits attention. It is simple, and 
has nothing bordering upon the meretri- 
cious in its composition. This statue, with 
its pedestal, is about nineteen feet high, 
the statue itself being nine. The hideous 
costume of the moderns is well concealed 
by the drapery and folds of the state robe. 
ihe right arm from the eibow is brought 
forward in a graceful position, but does 
not produce an equally good effect when 
viewed from all points. The left arm rests 
on the breast, enveloped io the drapery of 
therobe. The bust is full, finely round- 
ed, and nicely adjusted to barmonize with 
the other parts, and the likeness is very 
well kept. As awhole, it is calculated to 
do infinite credit to the skill of the very 
superior artist who achieved it. 

New Engraving.—We have just had 
put into our Lands an engraving by Wright 
of Lady de Clifford, from a painting by 
Derby, designed for one of the female no- 
bility in the ** Belle Assemblée.” Itisa 
most charming specimen in the line of art 
in which it is executed, full of softness and 
beauty, and reflects great credit on the 
artist. The likeness is good, and the style 
of the whole free and devoid of affecta- 
tion. 
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Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural 
History Soctety.—1828, April 19, Robert 
Jameson, Esq. President, in the chair. 
Count Vargas Bedemar, keeper of the mi- 
neralogical cabinet of the Crown-Prince 
of Denmark, was elected a foreign mem- 
ber, and the Rev. John Gibson Macvicar, 
A.M. was admitted an ordinary member. 
Mr. Blackadder's communication on Polar 
lights, illustrated with drawings, was laid 
befure the meeting. Mr. Bald, mining- 
engineer, read a memoir on the fires that 
take place in collieries, and particularly 
on the recent fires in the collieries of 
Whitehill and Polton, in Mid-Lothian, 
and of South Sauchie, in Clackmanan- 
shire. The Secretary read a notice com- 
municated by Mr. Macgillivray, regarding 
a cuckoo, which had been kept in a cage 
since it was taken from a titlark’s nest, in 
the end of July, 1827; and the bird was 
communicated to the meeting. Mr. Fal- 
conar, Vice-President, having taken the 
chair, Professor Jameson communicated a 
notice in regard to the opaline wood found 
in New South Wales, and exhibited a mag- 
nificent specimen presented to the mu- 
seum by Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, Bart.— 
June 2}. David Falconar, Esq. Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. At this meeting his 
Excellency Count Platen, Vice-Lieutenant 
of Norway, and Professor S. Nillson, of 
the University of Lund, were elected fo- 
reign members. The Secretary read a 
paper by the Rev. William Scoresby of Li- 
terpool, entitled Remarks on the Proba- 
bility of reaching the North Pole; being 
an examination of the recent expedition 
under Captain Parry, in order to the in- 
quiry how far that experiment affects the 
practicability of the enterprize. The So- 
ciety then adjourned till November. 

The Denhigh Eistedfodd.—** The Eisted- 
fodd, or Bardic Congress of Wales, is so 
aucient an institution that it is difficult to 
ascertain, on the pages of a history not 
the most perfect in the world, the exact 
period in which it was commenced. It has 
been, as the lawyers would say, ‘ time 
outof mind.” It appears to have been 
both a kind of an arena, where the bards 
and minstrels of the day might contend 
for honours and rewards, and a college 
for the election of new candidates to the 
bardic title; as it seems that they could 
not then start inthe unlicensed manner 
they do now, but must first go through 
various degrees, not very dissimilar to 
the manner of our Universities. Amidst 
the many old laws and regulations, too 
numerous to mention, there are two which 
are worthy, not only to be recorded, but 
attended to also, in this more enlight- 


ened age: one was that the competitors 
for prizes were forbidden to descend to 
personal invective; the other, that truth 
should be required in the relation of 
events, 

** It is doubtful whether history can pre- 
sent to our view any country in which both 
bard and minstrel have been held in great- 
er reverence than in Wales. In proof of 
this, it will be enough to say that the bard 
of the palace ranked as the eighth officer 
in the prince’s household—a somewhat 
different station to that of Poet Laureate 
of England at the present day. But this 
was not without its evil, as it was, in all 
probability, the cause of much flattery, 
and even sometimes servility, being min- 
gled with the nobler sentiments of poetry 
—of the reader being too often reminded 
of the 


‘* Maecenas atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium et dulce decus meum!” 


Indeed, in most of the Welsh poems ex- 
tant, the reigning prince appears seldom 
to have been forgotten; but, though this 
may occasionally be a fault, Wales, in ber 
many arduous struggles, was greatly in- 
debted to both bard and minstrel, who 
never permitted the national ardour and 
spirit of independence to sleep. The two 
first lines of Gray’s celebrated ode— 


** Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 
Confusion on thy banners wait,” 


convey a good idea of their indignation 
against the enemies of their country, and 
the manner in which they would use it. 
In few words, their influence was equally 
great, both in war and peace—alike on 
the embattled field and in the festive ball : 
the brutal massacre of the bards by Ed- 
ward I. proves how they were feared by 
that stern tyrant; and the many privi- 
leges they enjoyed, bear testimony how 
they were esteemed by their country- 
men, 

** But to come to the proceedings of the 
day : the weather, which for many fore- 
going days had been any thing but auspi- 
cious, on Tuesday Sept. ‘11th, took a de- 
cided change for the better. This was 
most fortunate ; for had it not done so, it 
was the intention of the Committee to 
have assembled in the Town-hall, instead 
of the old castle, which, in my bumble 
opinion, would have divested the meeting 
of its romantic appearance. But as it 
happened, the place fixed upon was most 
appropriate, viz. in the open and spacious 
square within the castle walls. This old 
building, which stands on an eminence 
overlooking the beautiful Vale of Clwyd, 
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like most others that have stood so long, 
bas seen many changes. It was built by 
Heary de Lacy Earl of Lincoln, in the 
reign of Edward the First, the direst ene- 
my that Cambria ever had, and doubtless 
with the intention of overawing that coun- 
try; and it is now curious to observe that, 
after the lapse of ages, one of her most 
ancient and peaceful festivals is holden 
upon its ruins. Philosophy might mora- 
lize, but I think ought not to mourn over 
the change. Since thea it appears to have 
had several owvers, many of whom were 
beheaded in those troublesome times; 
and by the law of attainder, it and its do- 
mains again became the property of the 
crown. In the year 1563, we find Eliza- 
beth bestowing it upon her favourite, Dud- 
ley Earl of Leicester, whose memory, by 
the by, is not much venerated here, as he 
raised the rents of the tenantry from 250/. 
to 900¢. per annum, and is said to have 
inclosed some waste lands, full as much 
by might as by right ; but he was an am- 
bitious and extravagant man, and having 
got on the soft side of a woman, and that 
woman being Queen of England, he car- 
ried things with a high band. On the 23rd 
of December, 1645, Charles the First slept 
here, on his retreat after the battle of 
Chester, and in the year following it stood 
a siege of nearly four months against a 
division of the Parliamentary army, but 
was at last forced to surrender. But these 
scenes are past, and far different is the 
one that | am now about to give some de- 
scription of. 

‘* The proceedings were opened by a 
proclamation in Welsh, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation ; and here let me 
remark that I shall, as much as possible, 
throughout this sketch avoid all Welsh 
names, as l conceive there is no other lan- 
guage, either in civilized or demi-barba- 
rous nations, so incowpreheusible to a 
Stranger. 

PROCLAMATION, 

“The truth against the world. In the 
year 1828, when the sun is on the point 
of the autumnal equinox, in the forenoon 
of the lith of September, this gorsedd, 
duly proclaimed, is opened in the Castle 
of Denbigh, in Gwynedd, with invitation 
to all, where no naked weapon is lawful, 
to pronounce judgment on all works of 
genius submitted to them in the eye of the 
suo and the face of the light.—The truth 
against the world !” 





‘* This is certainly written in a curious 
and somewhat Oriental style, but the sen- 
timents it contains are nevertheless more 
deserving of praise than of censure; and 
there is one which, when we consider that 
it was a practice followed in stern and 


feudal times, calls more particularly for 
commendation. I mean where it says 
‘* that no naked weapon is lawful.” This 
great principle—that all civil assemblies 
should be unawed by the sword—is one 
upon which constitutional liberty mainly 
depends ; and though a congress of bards 
may not have been so important as a con- 
gress of statesmen, yet the principle can- 
not be too jealously observed. Besides 
which, it reminds us of the injunctions of 
Horace, not to permit a festive meeting to 
be disturbed by strife and contention, af- 
ter the manner of the barbatous Thra- 
cians. 

‘** The ceremony having been thus opea- 
ed, those assembled removed from the Cas- 
tle to the Bowling-green, where the spec- 
tators were accommodated with seats, and 
a kind of stuge was erected for those who 
were to take an active part in the business 
ofthe day. A little after eleven o'clock, 
the signal to commence was given (which 
being the sound of a trumpet had rather 
a martial appearance), and Sir Edward 
Mostyn, as President, came forward and 
addressed the Meeting. There was no- 
thing remarkable iu that address ; it was, 
as such orations usually are, too uninte- 
resting to be put upon paper, however it 
might suit the occasion, or be applauded 
by those who beard it; and it was fol- 
lowed by the recital of some Welsh poe- 
try, which I shall also pass over. Mr. 
Blackwell then came forward, and said 
that he was requested to read three letters 
from gentlemen, who had been elected 
honorary members of the Cymmrodorion 
Society in Gwynedd; and as the name of 
some men at the end of a letter may cause 
it to be read with interest, even though it 
may not be of much importance in itself, 
I transcribe them here :-— 

** Sir—I was duly honoured with the 
very flattering information that I had 
been elected an honorary member of the 
Cymmrodorion Society of Gwynedd, for 
which I beg permission to return my most 
respectful acknowledgments. I was at 
the same time obliged with your invitation 
to attend the musical and poetical festival 
of this year, and 1 should be extremely 
glad to be present on so interesting an 
occasion did the great distance permit. 
If by any unforeseen chance I shoutd 
be in England about the time, I would 
be much pleased with the opportunity of 
attending. But there is so great a dis- 
tance between Gwynedd and the frontiers 
of Strathclwydd, that my best wishes for 
the prosperity of the meeting must, I fear, 
be accepted in lieu of my personal appear- 
ance.—I am, Sir, your obliged, humble 
servant, 


** Wacter Scorr.” 
“ Edinburgh, 3rd March.” 
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** Sloperton Cottage, Devizes, 
** July 10th, 1428. 

‘* Sir—By some accident, it was not 
till within these few days that I received 
the letter with which you have favoured 
me, communicating the very flattering in- 
telligence that the members of the Cymm- 
rodorion Society had done me the honour 
of enrolling me on their list as a member. 
I beg you will express my warmest thanks 
to these gentlemen for the distinction they 
have conferred upon me, and also say what 
happiness it will give me to attend their 
next meeting, should I be lucky enouch 
to have it in my power.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, your very obliged ser- 
vant, 

** Tuomas Moore.” 


** Keswick, 9th May, 1828. 
** Sir, —I have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, informing 
me of the honour which the Cymmrodo- 
rion Society in Gwynedd have been pleas- 
ed to confer upon me, in electing me one 
of their honorary members; an honour of 
which Tam duly sensible, and which is 
peculiarly gratifying to me, because one 
of the works by which I hope to be re- 
membered hereafter, relates mainly to 
Welsh tradition and Welsh history.—I 
have the honour to remain, Sir, your 
obliged and obedient bumble servant, 
** RoperT Soutuey.” 


‘The adjudication of the prizes then 
came on. The first to be awarded, for 
which there was no less than eighty com- 
petitors, was for the best Englyn on the 
** air-balloon.”’ It was a medal of the 
value of two guineas, with three more 
added to it, and was given to a Mr.Robert 
Davies for an Englyn, of which the follow- 
ing is a translation, by Dr. Owen Pugh :— 


“* That air Gll'd body, the balloon, a silken vehicle, 
by a blast, 


See soaring on its course through atmospheric 
regions; 


Asa — of lively range, alo/t it swims, without 
a flood, 


Having tor a guide the hand of man beneath.” 
Now really, when we read this, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress a smile, when thinking 
what the other seventy-nine must have 
been. Ifthe three first lines can be got 
over, the last cannot but be considered as 
ridiculous in the extreme ; as any one at 
all acquainted with a balloon, must know 
that the hand of man beneath cannot guide 
it, but that it goes whichsoever way the 
wind listeth. All that the aeronaut can 
do is to raise or lower it; to guide it is 
a desideratum not yet acquired; and the 
bard will find this to be true should he 
ever ascend in one, which | recommend 
him to do before he writes about it again. 

** The second prize, which was e silver 
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medal of the value of five guineas, fell to 
the lot of the Rev. Mr. Newcome, for his 
history of the Denbighshire castles. The 
Rev. Gentleman was decorated by the Hon, 
Miss Bagot; and he then expressed his 
thanks for the honour conferred upon him, 
which, he said, was enhanced by his receiv- 
ingitfrom so fair a hand. The next (which 
was for something in Welsh, but my memory 
rather fails me) was at length adjudged to 
Mr. Hughes of Bodfary, which decision 
was received with loud applause. He re- 
turned thanks in a speech of some length, 
in the course of which he not inaptly re- 
marked, that ‘* if they could not boast of 
such works as the great wall of China, the 
pyramids of Egypt, or the ruins of Pal- 
myra, yet they could with exultation point 
to the Conway and Menai bridges as a tri- 
umphant illustration of the progress of 
the arts and sciences among them.” Then 
came a medal of the value of three gui- 
neas, with seven added, for the best 
** English essay on the Flintshire Castles.” 
There were four candidates, and the 
Judges, the Rev. R. Newcome and the Rev. 
H. Parry, declared as follows :—‘* We are 
of opinion that the four English essays on 
the Flintshire Castles are written in a most 
masterly manner, and that they would do 
credit to the members of a learned Uni- 
versity. But as the one with the signa- 
ture * Buddig’ contains some very curious 
and new information on the subject, we 
give that essay the preference. The other 
three are on an equality, and are so excel- 
lent, that we cannot help suggesting to 
the Committee the propriety of presenting 
each of the writers with such medals as 
their funds can afford.“ The winner be- 
ing called upon, it appeared that the suc- 
cessful essay had been written by Miss A. 
Llwyd. The other three were also re- 
quested to avow themselves, when two of 
them did so, and received medals: the 
third did not at first seem inclined to come 
forward, and it was thought that he did 
not like to have it made public that le 
had been beaten by a young lady, but af- 
terwards he did so, and received a medal. 
It should be observed, that the plan fol- 
lowed here was very favourable for cover- 
ing defeat: at Oxford, though the candi- 
date writes under a feigned signature, he 
must also send his real name sealed up ; 
but here the latter rule was dispensed 
with, and consequently none bit the win- 
ner need be known. A prize of the same 
value with the last, for the best Welsh es- 
say “‘ on the necessity of the law for the 
moral restraint of the people,” was theo 
given to some unknown writer, assuming 
the signature of ‘‘ Solon.”” The medal 
represents the hand of Justice holding the 

ual scale. : 

“A delightful change here took place in 
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the proceeding, by the introduction of 
Pennillion singing with the harp; and af- 
ter this there were two or three more 
prizes given for subjects of little interest ; 
and there were two withheld, the produc- 
tions of none of the candidates being 
deemed worthy of reward. 

** The last contest then came on, which 
was by far the most interesting, as the 
winner of that prize was to have the ho- 
nour of being installed in the Bardic chair, 
and seemed to be looked upon as the hero 
of the day. The reward, too, was larger 
than any of the preceding ones, being a 
medal of the value of five guineas, with 
ten added. The subject was Belshazzar’s 
Feast, and there were eighteen competi- 
tors, twelve of whom the Judges declared 
to have delivered tolerable compositions ; 
but they decided in favour of one signed 
«¢ Belteshazzar,”’ of whose poem, amongst 
others foo long to repeat here, they deli- 
vered these observations :—‘* The parts 
in which he excels are the following—the 
lamentation of the captive tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin, when their harps were 
hung upon the willows of the rivers of 
Babylon; and Aurora, on tip-toe, gilding 
the Assyrian sky on the morning of Bel’s 
anniversary,” &c. This is all very well; 
but when they proceed to say “that the 
blasphemous oration of the Eastern des- 
pot might challenge comparison with that 
of the Prince of fallen angels in Milton's 
Pandemonium,” | cannot help thinking 
that, even making some allowances for na- 
tional ardour, they have gone rather too 
far. However, the works of Milton were 
slighted at first; and, if it be as they af- 
firm, the sooner we are set right by a 
translation of this Welsh poem into the 
English language, the better, but till then 
such an assertion certainly throws a little 
burlesque over the whole proceedings. 
There are some names on the scroll of 
Fame with which it may be hazardous to 
make comparisons. The real name of the 
author was annonnced to be the Rev, Mr. 
Evan Evans, of Chester; but he not being 
present, his friend Mr. Blackwell took the 
chair in his stead. With this concluded 
the business of the first day. 

“« Wednesday morning, like the preced- 
ing one, dawned fair and promising on the 
festive scene. So early as eight o’clock 
the bards were assembled in the Town- 
hall, where the prize poems and essays 
were recited by the authors. The Corpo- 
ration then left town, followed by a long 
line of carriages, to meet the Duke of 
Sussex, to whom the Recorder delivered 
an address of welcome, to which his Royal 
Highness returned a polite and flattering 
answer; but there is always so much 
Sameness in these things (the names of 
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people and places being excepted) that I 
pass them by. 

«* The most pleasing part of the Eisted- 
fodd now commenced—the trial of skill 
amongst the Welsh minstrels. Music has 
this advantage over poetry—which was 
never more felt than on the present occa- 
sion—that it speaks a language that all 
can understand; and, comparing the en- 
tertainment of this with the preceding day, 
I could not help calling to mind that scene 
in** Henry the Fourth,” where Mortimer, 
though complaining that he could not un- 
derstand the language of his pretty Welsh 
wife, is charmed by her singing to him 
with the harp.* First of all, there was 
some very good singing with the harp, 
with which the audience were much de- 
lighted; and then the contest for the sil- 
ver harp commenced, The regulations 
were, that each minstrel might play any 
one tune he pleased, provided it was a na- 
tional one. Six of well-known celebrit 
came forward, whose names, together wit 
the tunes they played, were as under :— 
Edward Jones, of Llangollen, who played 
** Pen Rhaw:” Richard Pugh, of Dolgel- 
ly, “ Difvrweh y Brenim, or The King’s 
Delight ;” Hugh Pugh, of Dolgelly, ‘* Nos 
Galan, or New Year’s Night,” with vari- 
ations; John Roberts, of Mold, ‘* Dify- 
rwch y Brenim,”’ (as above); Edward 
Humphries, of Welchpool, ‘* Merch Me- 
gan, or Margaret’s Daughter ;” and 
Richard Jones, of Liangollen, * Sweet 
Richard.” I have named the tunes, that 
any young lady reading this may learn 
what are the favourite Welsh airs. The 
Judges decided in favour of Edward Jones 
(who was blind), and also recommended 
that medals should be given to Hugh 
Pugh and Richard Jones.—The contest for 
the gold harp then followed, for which 
there were but two rivals, Richard Jones, 
of Liverpool, and Richard Roberts, of 
Carnarvon, The reason that more did 
not enter the lists must be ascribed to the 
fame of these two, and not to any lack of 
ardour in the cause, as we often see, in 
racing, the whole field drawn, excepting 
two or three favourite horses. Richard 
Jones played ** The rising of the Sun;” 
Richard Roberts, ‘* Sweet Richard ;"” and 
victory was at length declared in favour of 
the latter. That could be the lot of only 
one, but both deserved and obtained well- 
merited praise. Lbope that the opinions 





* Upon referring to the scene in ques. 
tion, I find that Shakspeare does not men. 
tion the harp, but the word music; yet, 
the harp being the only national instru- 
ment in Wales, it may be safely inferred 
that it was meant by our great bard, 
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which I have expressed throughout these 
pages will be looked upon as given freely 
and fearlessly, and that, therefore, I shall 
not be accused of flattery in speaking thus 
warmly of the musical part of the per- 
formance; but I may be a poor judge of 
music, and may err—the tones of the 
Welsh harp may recall to me the days of 
my childhood, and | may be partinl. 
Then let me bring forward higher auth»- 
rity:—both Miss Stephens and Braham, 
together with many other celebrated vo- 
calists and musicians attending the meet- 
ing, declared themselves not only delight- 
ed, but frequently quite astonished at the 
skill of the Cambrian minstrels. This 
may be said to be the close of the Eisted- 
fodd, as other incidents, on which I will 
but slightly touch, may be more properly 
considered as gaiety and amusement at- 
tending the occasion. 

** On Wednesday, an acrostic, in honour 
of the Duke of Sussex’s arrival, was re- 
cited in his presence—a real curiosity :— 

* Awake! my muse, attune the British lyre, 

Uprise, and issue forth poetic fire; 

Greet now a Prince, who will not disregard 
Unpolish'd verses from a Cambrian bard. 
Strains of ecstatic joy and lofty flights 
The presence of the Royal Duke invites: 


Unto our congress knights are come and peers ; 
Shall we not hail the day with echoing cheers? 


“ Festivities with such refulgent rays 

Kome never saw in her most glorious days ; 
Effusions of the Cambrian muse shall please 
Dukes, princes, ladies, lords, and all degrees: 
Eucomiums of the highest octes shall ring, 
Resounding sweetly from each bardic string. 
Increasing splendour, honours, and rewards, 
Crown us,and Royalty our cause regards ; 
Kings will henceforward patronize the bards. 


“ Diffusive are the pleasures we enjoy; 
Unileigned praises shall our tongues employ ; 
Kind patrons will the lovely muse inspire ; 
Eocouragement brings forth the latent fire. 

“ Olympiads of the Cambrian rites will raise 
Fine geniuses, well versed in odes of praise. 


* Success to all who patronize our cause, 
Up then, and greet them with a loud applause ! 
Salute the Royal Duke with thundering cheers ; 
Send forth resounding peals for knights aud 


peers; 
Eaforce your voices all with life and glee; 
Xpress your rapturous joys with three times 
three !” 
Now, did any one ever before write or 
read such puling and parasitical non- 
sense? And yet it is evident that it must 
have taken hours of labour to produce ; 
for, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
an acrostic of such length could not be 
made off-hand by the most clever. It may 
be difficult to extract the most absurd part 
from a tissue of absurdity ; but what can 
the writer possibly mean by these two 
lines ?— 


* Festivities with such refulgent rays 
Kome never saw'in her most glorious days!" 
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Well may we say with Byron— 

** Alas! the lofty city! and alas! 

‘The trebly huodred tiumphs !"— 

when we hear her thus spoken of—when 
itis come to this! But, as if to make 
some amends for it, the following beauti- 
ful stanzas to the Welsh Harp, by Mrs. 
Hemans, were also recited. Most of my 
readers may have seen them before; but 
they will bear repetition, and seem as if 
expressly made for a scene like this :— 
** Harp of the Mountain land! sound torth again, 

As when the foamiug Hirlus horn was crown’'d, 
And warrior-hearts beat proudly to thy strain, 

And the bright mead at Owain’s feast went round; 


Wake! with the spirit and the power of yore, 
Liarp of the ancient hills, be heard ouce more. 


“ Thy tones are not to cease'—The Roman came 
O'er the blue waters with his thousand cars; 
Through Mona's oaks he sent the wasting flame; 
The Druids’ shrines lay prostrate on our shores. 
He gave their ashes to the wind aud sea ;— 
Ring out, thou Harp!—he could not silence thee. 
“ Thy tones are not to cease '—the Saxon pass’d, 
His banners floated on Eryris gales ; 
But thou wert heard above the triumphs blast, 
E’en when his towers rose lottiest o’cr the vaies ' 
Thine was the voice that cheer’d the brave and 
free— 
They had their hills, their chainless hearts,— and 
thee, 
“ Those were dark years !—they saw the valiant fall : 
The rank weeds gutherivg round the chieftain’s 
board ; 
The hearth left lonely in the ruin’d hall.— 
Yet power was thine :—a gift in every chord! 
Call back that spirit to the days of peace, 
Thou noble Harp! thy tones are not to cease!” 


*¢ This is poetry! and the allusions are 
not only poetical, but true. If any one 
deny this, I appeal to the history of Wales. 
As for myself, I had never met with them 
before, and I do not think that I was ever 
better pleased with four stanzas in my life. 
Had the Society evinced some mark of 
their regard towards the fair writer of 
them, they would have done themselves 
credit, as I will take upon myself to affirm 
that there was nothing recited equal to 
them during the whole meeting, without 
even making an exception in favour of the 
Welsh poem that was compared to Mil- 
ton. 

‘© On Tuesday and Wednesday evenings 
there were concerts, and there was an ora- 
torio, of which I will not say much ; but, 
though passing over these performances 
too well known and admired to be repeat- 
ed, it may be worth while to mention that 
Braham gave ‘* Glendwr’s war song,“ and 
a verse of ** God save the King,” in Welsh, 
which be performed in a wonderful man- 
ner, considering how difficult a language 
it is to pronounce; and Mr. Parry, junior, 
sang the national song, ‘* St. David's Day,” 
accompanying himself upon the harp, 
which was greatly admired. 
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‘¢ On Thursday night there was a very 
grand, and, what is better, avery pleasant 
ball. There were between four and five 
hundred present, amongst whom were the 
Duke of Sussex, and most of the great fa- 
milies in the neighbourhood, as well as 
visitors. The Royal Duke, who spoke 
highly of the beauty of Cambria’s daugh- 
ters, and some few others, left the room 
about twelve o’clock ; but the merry dance 
was kept up till nearly three in the mora- 
ing. 

*« It is now time to draw these desultory 
remarks to a close. Thus, as well as 1 
have been able to describe it, began and 
ended the grand Denbigh Etstedfodd. It 
was an event that made a great sensation 
in that place, as, in justice to others, it 
cannot be expected to be bolden there 
again far many years to come; although 
there is little doubt, after having been re- 
vived with so much national spirit, of its 
being continued: but when will there be 
another in this old Castle ?—Most likely, 

* When future wanderers brave the storm, 
Which we shall sleep too sound to heed.”’ 
N. 

Mr. Editor,—In your number for Sep- 
tember, p. 403, there appears a philoso- 
phical query, upon which I am peculiarly 
entitled tu animadvert. Although | shall 
not attempt to solve the difficulty which 
T. H. bas stated to incumber the Newto- 
nian dectrine concerning light, l imagine 
the circumstances of the case preclude the 
necessity of my apologizing for thus ob- 
truding a few remarks upon your indul- 
gence. ‘** Quod cuique obtigit, id quisque 
teneat; si quis sibi plus appetet, violabit 
jus humane societatis,”’ is, | fee) persuad- 
ed, a principle upon which it were need- 
less to expatiate, when addressing the 
Editor of ‘* The New Monthly Magazine.” 

First, then, J would just remark, that I 
am sorry and surprised to see this subject 
broached in the insignificant form of a 
** Query,”” ‘* How are these statements 
to be reconciled ?” ‘This is not the van- 
tage-ground which previous discussion 
has raised for the difficulty, and upon 
which I naturally placed it, when I first 
made the observation. In certain notes 
which I read to T. H. in June, (written as 
the outline of an intended answer to an ar- 
ticle which appeared under that signature 
in May, on the subject of light,) Lat once 
invested this argument against the Newto- 
nian hypothesis, with all the irrefragability 
that has been conceded to the argument 
of resistance, when employed against the 
hypothesis of Des Cartes. About the mid- 
die of July these same notes and numerous 
other observations on this interesting sub- 
ject, being rédigé in the form of a letter to 
the Editor of the Magazine in which the 
article alluded to had appeared, I again, at 
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an accidental meeting, read my papers to 
T. H. The following paragraph is copied 
verbatim from the papers which | then read 
tohim. ‘* Your correspondent, T. H., 
states, that the theory of Des Cartes is 
incumbered with an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty, viz. ‘the resistance which the 
elastic fluid in question must every mo- 
ment oppose to the progressive motion of 
the planets.” The same difficulty atiaches 
to the Newtonian theory. * Millions of 
suns being scattered through the vast ex 
tent of the material universe,’ as T. H, 
elegantly expresses it, the material parti- 
cles radiated trom them, must oppose as 
much resistance to the progressive motion 
of the planets, as the rare elastic fluid 
supposed in the other theory.”’—Secondly, 
without attempting to ‘* reconcile” in- 
compatibilities, allow me, Sir, to offer 
such a statement of the difficulty which I 
have advanced, as appears to me to demon- 
strate its existence. According to the 
theory of astronomy now universally re- 
ceived, the motions of the bodies com- 
posing the solar system, are effected by 
only two forces—the primary projectile 
force, and the attraction of gravity; but 
unless the bodies influenced by those 
forces, move through spaces in which no 
resistance is offered to their motion, the 
causes supposed are inadequate to the 
production of the effects which are said 
to have been demonstrated. If these 
are the ouly forces impressed, and if 
the velocities, and consequently the or- 
bits of the planets, have not decreased, 
they must have moved without resistance ; 
for if a body, putinto motion by a pro- 
jectile force, moves in a resisting fluid, it 
will not persevere in a state of uniform 
motion, but the resistance opposed being 
as the square of the velocity with which 
the body moves, and the momentum of 
the moving body being as its velocity, 
the proportion of the momentum to the 
resistance will increase, as the proportion 
of the velocity to its square increases, 
and, therefore, the retardation being as 
the resistance, the motion of the body will 
be retarded in the decreasing ratio of the 
squares of its velocity. If light consists 
of material particles emitted from the sun, 
the planets must travel through the matter 
of light, and this law must be observed : 
That the density being given, the resist- 
ance arising from the reaction of those 
particles, will be as the square of the velo- 
city with which any given planet moves. 
Therefore, admitting both Newton’s 


theories, | mean those of astronomy and 
optics, it is physically impossible that the 
motion of the planets should not have 
been retarded ; and if it has been demon- 
strated that it has not been retarded, the 
phenomena of planetary motion cannot 
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have resulted from the causes and under 
the circumstances supposed,—it would be a 
contradiction of the kaown laws of motion. 
Now, Sir, as the philosophers of the 
nineteenth century, will feel little reve- 
rence for a creed of hypotheses and facts 
that involve a contradiction of ideas, 1 
hope a few considerations tending to de- 
termine the extent of the difficulty, and 
consequently facilitating the invention of 
an auxiliary hypothesis, will not be totally 
disregarded, since we have demonstrated 
the impracticability of an eclaircissement. 
If ** the phenomena of vision are pro- 
duced by the motion and action of matter 
emitted from a shining body with immense 
velocity, and moving uniformly in straight 
lines,” the momentum of solar light must 
have a tendency to repel the planets from 
the sun. If we could ascertain the weight 
of light, were we to multiply its weight 
into its immense velocity, and calculate 
the total momentum continually operating 
upon so vast an area as the hemisphere of 
a planet, we should, | presume, discover 
a force not to be forgotten in the mecha- 
nics of the universe. Moreover, it occurs 
to me, that the density and velocity of 
light being given, the repellent force ope- 
rating upon any planet, is as the hemi- 
sphere of that planet; but the density of 
light, and the velocity with which the pla- 
net moves being given, the resistance of- 
fered by the light is only as the quarter 
of the sphere of the planet; for if the 
planet be divided into hemispheres by a 
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plane perpendicular to its orbit, only half 
of the hemisphere which is first with re- 
spect to the motion of the planet, will 
come in contact with the particles of light 
—the other balf will be in the shade. On 
considering the velocity of light, and the 
rate at which any planet travels, it will be 
perceived that the particles which pass in 
the front of the planet (if I may be allowed 
the expression), will be far enough out of 
the way before it has arrived at the spate 
throngh which they passed. Hence the 
Newtonian hypothesis is divested of half 
the apparent difficulty. 

From the extreme rarity of light, its 
momentum must, of course, be small ; but 
let it be remembered that the resistance 
as well as the momentum will, the other 
terms being given, be regulated by the 
density; and therefore, forsooth, it is as 
probable that the momentum given by 
multiplying the immense velocity of light 
into its weight, will ultimately overcome 
the attraction of gravity, as that the re- 
sistance given by multiplying the (com- 
paratively) trifling velocity of any planet 
into itself, will ultimately destroy the mo- 
tion communicated to the planet by the 
primary projectile force. 

It might be wished that some of your 
Intelligencers would make it their business 
tu ‘‘allay our fears’’ in these respects ; for 
we are as likely to be frozen as to be 
scorched, and the whole system is in jeo- 
pardy! M. F. 

26th September, 1828. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Academy of Sciences.—June 16. After 
tae prizes bad been awarded, as mention- 
ed in our last number, an historical eulo- 
gium of M. Ramond was read by Baron 
Cuvier, perpetual secretary. Also a Phy- 
siological Memoir on the Brain, by M. 
Magendie., Baron Fourier, perpetual se- 
cretary, then delivered an historical eulo- 
gium on M. Charles; and afterwards, 
M. Prony read a memoir on the labours 
of the late M. Perronnet. The subject 
of the prizes for the years 1829 and 1430 
were then announced.—23. M. N. Cac- 
ciatore, director of the observatory at 
Palermo, forwarded to the Academy the 
fifth book of one of the astronomical works 
of Piazzi, and which was wanting in the 
library of the lostitute. MM. Navierand 
Mathieu reported very favourably on a 
perspective sector of M. Lalaune, an in- 
strument for facilitating the attainment of 
the perspective lines in a drawing. MM. 
Lacroix, Poinsot and Navier, made a most 
flattering report, and recommended for in- 
sertion in the ** Recueil des Savans Etran- 
gers,” a memoir of M. Corances on the 
Integration of some Equations of Partial 


Differences, and on the Movement of Wa- 
ter in Vessels. MM. Dumeril and Blain- 
ville then presented a report, a memoir 
of Dr. Foville upon the Anatomy of the 
Brain; and the Academy requested the 
continuance of his investigations. —30. M. 
Mirbel read a note on a remarkable deve- 
lopement of the stem of the calycanthus 
floridus. M. Gay Lussac presented a spe- 
cimen of artificial ultra-marine, manufac- 
tured by M. Guimet; and a new pyro- 
phorus, formed by the calcinatign of sul- 
phate of potass with charcoal ; and show- 
ed by experiment that itis much more in- 
flammable than the pyrophorus formerly 
known. MM. Dulong and Ampere re- 
ported on an Italian memoir of M. L. No- 
bili, relative to an effective system for 
measuring the electric currents ; and this 
eminent philosopher was solicited to con- 
tinue his researches. —July 7. M. Poisson 
read a note on the problem of the waves. 
—1l4. M. Arago communicated a letter of 
M. De la Rive, on some electrical experi- 
ments. M. Latreille made a verbal re- 
port on a paper of M. Macquart, entitled 
** Dipteres du Nord de la France.” 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Train Oil a Steep for Turnip-seed.—Mr. 
M. Holdich, of Thorney Fen, says—* | 
have every reason to believe that steeping 
turnip-seed twenty-four hours in train oil, 
before sowing, is as safe a preventive 
from the fly as any expedient yet found 
out, and with as little trouble and ex- 
pease. [ was complaining last summer, 
to a friend of mine, of the difficulty 
we laboured under from the fly, in get- 
ting a crop of turnips; and he said, 
* Steep your seed in train oi!, a practice 
very common in Lancashire.’ I did so, 
and the third sowing succeeded. | first 
sowed Swedes, which were gone in a few 
days after their appearance ; | next sowed 
the red-top, which disappeared in as little 
time as the other; third, and lastly, the 
white stone, steeped in train oil, sown in 
August, which produced me a very nice 
crop. I have again this year sowed my 
Swede turnips, the seed steeped twenty-four 
hours; they are up, and just fit to come 
in the rough leaf, without a spot or speck 
upon them; from which circumstances 1 
am much inclined to think there is some 
efficacy in the steep.—l grow turnips on a 
very limited scale, but 1 should think one 
quart of oil is sufficient for twenty pounds 
of seed, put into a vessel and well stirred, 
which must be frequently done, as the oil 
will naturally draw towards the bottom : 
the night before you want to sow, drain 
the oil off, by putting the seed into a Ree- 
ing sieve over some other vessel, setting 
the sieve higher on one side; the oil, in 
the course of the night, will gradually 
drop off, and the seed will then want mix- 
ing with either dry moulds, or sand, or 
cinder ashes; it will then sow either 
broadcast or drill.” 

Potatoes.—The following mode of rais- 
ing two crops of potatoes from the same 


stem and in the same year, may be suc- 
cessfully tried in sandy or loamy soils, 
during the greater part of July and the 
two first weeks of August:— Begin by 
carefully clearing away the earth with a 
spade from one side of a drill, and picking 
out all the largest potatoes on that side. 
Treat the other side of the drill in the 
same way, leaving a considerable portion 
of the main root below the lateral shoots 
undisturbed. Let the stalks be then held 
upright, and the earth, when still moist, 
be immediately put close about them, as 
it was before. ‘This has been done daily, 
during the space of a month, as the pota- 
toes were wanted, without producing the 
slightest appearance of ill health iu the 
plauts; indeed, they aot only continued 
green as long as the others that stood near 
them, but, when dug up at the same time 
with them, the potatues had grown to a 
great size, and produced a heavier crop, 
Effects of Ivy on Trees.—It appears to 
he a vulgar prejudice that ivy kills the 
trees it clings to. If it rvoted itself, as is 
erroneously supposed, in their bark, and 
fed on their juices, it might merit the ac- 
cusation of a destroyer ; but it derives its 
nourishment wholly from the ground, 
where it is rooted; and the supposed roots 
on the barks of trees are only tendrils or 
holdfasts to enable i¢ to climb. ‘The opi- 
uion of its injuring trees seems to have 
arisen (and very naturally too) from the 
fact, that it prefers to climb up a dead or 
dying branch, and will not attach itself to 
very young wood at all. Mr. Repton, the 
landscape gardener, gives numerous facts 
to show that trees overrun with ivy, so 
far from being injured by it, grow inost 
luxuriantly. Evelyn says, that when ivy 
is stripped from trees, they are often 
killed bv cold in the ensuing winter. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


J. C. Daniell, of Lumphey, Stoke, Wiltshire, for 
impruvements applicable to the manufacturing and 
preparing of woollen cloth. August 5, 1828. 

J. iggins, ot Oxford-street, Loudon, for im- 
provements on wheel carriages. August 11, 1828. 

W. Menecke, of Park Place, Peckham, for im- 
provements in preparing materials for, and in the 
=r or manufacturing bricks. August 11, 1828. 

L. R. Fitzmaurice, of Jamaica Place, Commercial 

ad, for improvements on ship and other pumps, 
which improvemeuts are also ws pe able by certain 
alterations to turning lathes and other purposes,— 
a 11, 1828. 

. Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, for a new pro- 
cess for making sulphate of magnesia, commonly 
called Epsom salts.—August 11, 1823. 

_ H. Maxwell, of No. 99, Pall Mali, London, for an 
im ment in spring spur sockets.—August 15. 

- Stirling, of the Commercial Road, Lambeth, 

improvements on filtering apparatus. August 
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B. M. Payne, of the Strand, London, Scale Ma- 
ker, for mmprovements on weighing Mueehines,— 
Aucust 18, 1823. 

E. Barua, of Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, for 
improvements in weaving aud pieparing cloth.— 
August 19, 1828. 

P. Foxweil, W. Clark, and B. Clark, of Dye House 
Miil, Minchinhampton, for improvemruts on ina- 
chivery in shearing, cropping, or cutting, and 
finishing woollen and other cloths, and Cassaimeres. 
August 10, 1828. 

. Sharp, of Manchester, for improvements in 
machines for spinving or - of cloth, silk, wool, 
or other fibrous substances. August 19, 1828. 

G. Stratton, of Frederick-place, Haimpstead-road, 
for an improvement ia warming aod ventilating 
churches, hot-houses, and all other buildings; 
which improvemenots may be applied to other pur- 
poses. August 28, 182s. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
History and Antiquities of Filey, in the county 
of York, 8vo, 4s. bds. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, the fourth and 
concluding volume, in English. 16s. French Its. 
Nolickens and his Times; comprehending a Life 
of that celebrated Sculptor, and Memoirs of Con- 
temporary Artists, with « portrait from «a drawing 
by Jackson, 2 vols, Bvo, CBs. 
Memoir of the Rev. Pliny Flist, 12 no. 5s. bds. 
EDUCATION, 
Bradburn’s Story of Paradise Lost, for Children, 
18no, 1s, Gd. bds. 
Valpy's Second Greek Delectus, 8vo. Ys. 6d. bds. 
Ralph Gemmell, a Tale for Youth, by whe Kev. 
R. Pollok, imo. @s. 6d. 
The Persecuted Family in the reign of Charles 
11., @s. 6d. 
Ottle y's First Principles of Arithmetic, 12mo. 


@s. sheep. 
Pablet of French Pronunciation, 18mo. 3s. bds. 
Trimmer’s Second Footstep, lémo,. 2s. 61. halt bd. 


Dictionary of Words liable to erroneous Pronuu- 
ciation, 12mo, @s. cloth. 

Dariey's Geometrical Companion, 12ma. 4s, 6d. 
boards. 

Yebrine’s Pronunciation of the Continental Lan- 
guegers, Imo. %s sewed. 

Morgan's Elements of Algebra, 8vo, 5s. 6d. bds. 

FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of the Literary Souvenir, 1820, early 
Impressions, 10s, 64. Indta proots, imperial 4to. 
12. 108.; Lodia proots, betore the letters, colonbier 
Ato. A. 3. 

Audubon's Birds of America, Nos. i. to vii. dou- 
ble elephant folio, 2/. 2s. each. 


HISTORY. 


Godwin's History of the Commonwealth, vol. iv. 
und last, Bvo,. 16s. boards 
Buctipr’s Account of Eltham, 8vo. 5s. boards. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


Ryan's Manual of Midwifery, 18mo. 8s. boards. 

Ihe Book ot Health, Beo. 5s. cloth. 

Christie on Cruolera, Bvo. 5s. boards. 

Amesbury on Fractures, 8vo. 16s. boards. 

Abercrombie on the Stomach, 8vo. 12s. boards, 

Turner's Chemistry, Second Edition, 18s, 

Journal of Morbid Anatomy with plates, edited 
by J. KR. Farre. M. D. 8vo. Part I. 6s, 

Meiical Essays on Fever, Inflammatory Rheu- 
matisin, Diseases of the Heart, &c. 8vo. 9s. boards. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Hemans’ Records of Woman, Second Edition, 0s. 

An Essay on Acting, 12mo. 5s. boards. 2 

Hlamiltoa’s Modern Millenarianism, 12mo, 5s, 
—— — e , - 

Stephens’ Entomology Mandibulata, vol. I. roy; 
Bvo. IZ. Lis. 6d. halt-bound, , - 


Houstellata, vol. I. royal 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.-half bd. 


Allman’s Analysis of the Genera of Plants, 4to, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

* Readings in Natural Philosophy, 12mo. 
10s. Od. 

The Coffee Drinker’s Manual, translated from 
the French, 18mo. @s. 6d boards. 

Duties and Advantages of Early Risine, ex. 
tracted from various eminent writers, 18imo. 43. Gd. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, &c. foolscap, 
7s. Gd. boards, 

Davenport’s Amateur Perspective. 4to. 183. bds. 

Past Feelings Renovated, 12mo. Ts. boards. 

Byshewood's Conveyancing. vol. I, 12, 2s. 

Knight’s Book of Crests. 4to. 1. 10s. 

Knight's Heraldic Ilustrations, Part IT. 4to. 4/. 

Remarks on a Will, said te have been that of 
Fras. Dashwood, Esq. royal 40. 

Elements of Astronomy. By W. Jevons. 12mo. 
4s. Od. halt-bound. 

The Enigimatical Associate for 1829, No. IT. 3s. 

Every Man's Book for 1829. 

The Scotch Banker. 5s. 6c. 

The Pomological Magaziae. By Joseph Sabiue 
and John Lindley, Esqrs. vol. royal 80, coloured 
plates, 32. 3s. 

the Botanical Register, or Ornamental Flower 
Garden, No. LX, 4s. 

The Subaitern’s Log-Book, 2 vols. 20s, 

Present State of the Tenancy of Land in Great 
Britain. 15s. 

An Essay on Political Economy. Part I. 3:, 

NOVELS, Ac. 

Zillah, a Tale of the Holy City. By the Authors 
of * Biambletye House.” 4 vols. 

The Anglo-lrish ot the Nineteenth Century, a 
Novel, 3 vols. post S8vo. 1d. ils. Od. 

Life in India; or, the English at Calcutta, 3 
vols. post 8vo. IZ. 8s. 6d. 

Salathiel, a Story ot the Past, the Present, and the 
Future, Second Edition. 3 vols. post Beo. Li. Js. 

Experience, By the Author of Correction, 4 vols. 
12mo. ll. 2s. 

Felicia Alphery. By the Author of Herwald de 
Wake. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

The Spy Unmasked, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Buchan’s Aucient Ballads, 2 vols. post 8vo. tl. Is. 

boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

A Universal Prayer, by Robert Montgomery. 
4to. 15s, boards. 

Proctor’s Sermons. 8vo. 10s. boards. 

Directions tor Searching the Striptures. By Jo- 
seph Gibbs, Miuister of Banff. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Last Days. By the Rev, E. Irving. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Jesus, the Messiah. By a Lady. 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Fry’s Scripture Reader's Guide. 18m0, @s. 6d. 
buards. 

Whately on St. Paul, 8vo. Qs. boards. 

Biavd on St. Matthew. 8vo. 16s. boards. 

‘The Last Supper. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Hind’s Rise and Progress of Christianity. @ vols. 
8vo. 1). 1s. boards. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Tales of the Great St. Bernard, by a distinguish- 


ed writer, will appear in a few days. 


In the press, aud speedily will be published, The 
Castilian, by Don Telesforo de Trueba y Cosio, 
author of “ Gomez Arias,” 4 Spanish Historical 


Romance, &c. 


Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Prato and 
Pistoia, during the reign of the late Grand.duke 


Leopold of Tuscany, are in here es 
ln a few days wil! be publis 


of ** De Foix,” “ The White Hoods,” &c, 


ed The Protestaut, 
a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary, by the Author 


Sailors and Saints, a new work by the Author of 
The Naval Sketch Book, will appear iu the course 
of November. 


A work is announced under the very curious 


title of the Man of Two Lives, a narrative written 
by himeelf. 
The iateresting Memoirs of the Empress Jose- 


phine, a translation of which will be ready ina tew 
days, are understood to be written by Madame 


Ducrest, the niece of Madame de Genlis. 


In preparation, Letters from the West, containing 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs, with 
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anecdotes connected with the first settlement of 
the Western Sections of the United States, by 
Judge Hall. 

‘Taies otf Woman, designed to exhibit the female 
character in its bightest points Of view, are an 
nouuced for Mumediale publication. tis said to 
be a work peculiarly worthy of female acceptation,. 

The Garrick Correspondence, has, it is said, been 
pieced in tue hands of au expersenced literary cha- 
racter and dramatic amateur, to be prepared tor 
publication. 

We understand that Mr. T. Roscoe is eng«ged 
in wiitog the Lite of Arosto, with Sketches 
of bis most distinguished Literary and Political 
Contemporaries. 

lu the press, The preseat state of Van Dieman’s 
Land, its Agriculture, Capabilities, &c. By Heary 
W iddowson, late ageut to che Vau Diemaus Land 
Agricultural Estabushment, 

Mr. Brayley’s Londiutana, or Reminiscences of 
the British Met: opolis, will appear early in Novem- 
ber. [t will ve illustrated oy upwards of one 
hundred plates, 

In the press, and will be published ia the course 
of the ensuing winter, the Lite and limes of 
Daniel De Foe, coutuining a review of his writ- 
ings, aud his opinions upon @ variety of important 
matters, civil and ecclesiastical. Also an account 
ot many Coatemporary Writers. By Walicr Wilson, 

Sw Richard Phillips bas been tor some mouths 
on a tour ol euguiry and observation through the 
Uaited Kingdom, and ts ebout to publish his first 
Part, containing Bedtordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, &c. 

Dr. Richard Bright, of Guy's Hospital, is engaged 
in preparing a second volume of ius Medical Ke- 
porks. 

A new edition of Sir Heory Stewart's Planter’s 
Guide will be ready tor publication early in No- 
vember. 

. Mr. James Shaw will publish in the course of the 
ensuing month, 4 new aud practical work on the 
Laws relative to Parish matters, calculated tor ge- 
heral information, and to furnish all persons liable 
to serve the offices of churchwarden, overseer, &c. 
with full instructions tor their legal and efficient 
discharge. it will be entitled The Parochial Law- 
yer, or — —— and Overseer’s Guide, 

A new scieutitic journal, in numbers, every two 
mouths, entitied The Annals of Chemical Philo- 
suphy, aud exhibiting a concise view of the latest 
and most important discoveries in Chemistry, Phar- 
macy, the Arts, Sciences, Manutectures, Agiicul- 
ture, &c, &c., by W. Maugham, Surgeon, &c.—is 
announced. 

Mr. Gleig has a volume of Sermons in the press. 

The Mewoirs ot the notorious Vidocg, jately an 
agent of the French Police, but tormeriy a convict, 
have just been published in Paris. 

Dr, Lempriere is preparing tor publication an 
Essay, in answer to the Oldenburgh Questions, on 
the nature and contagion of Yellow Fever; in 
which a particular reterence has been made to the 
circumstances which have occasioned that disease, 
at differeat periods, iu the gerrison at Gibraltar. 

In afew days, a volume ot Tales and Contessions, 
By Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 

Mr. Richards is preparing for the press a popular 
treatise ou Nervous Disorders; with observations 
on Physical Sympathy, and a dissertation on the 
best dieteuc and medicinal remedies, 

Ap Annual printed in gold, and called the Gol- 
den Lyre, being @ poetical selection from the works 
ot English, French, and German authors, is an- 
nounced. 

Ao elegant volume of a novel character, devoted 
to the most elegant recreations and pursuits of 
young Ladies, is ia the press. 


IN THE PRESS, 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels 
in North America, Voyages in search of a Noru- 
west Passage, &c,, by Hugh Murray, Esq. 


Memoirs of Paul Joues ; compiled from his Ori- 
ginal Jouroals, Correspondence, aad other Papers, 
brought trom tarts by his heirs at the ume of his 
death, tu 1792. 

Discourses On some important Points of Christian 
Doctrme aud Duty, by the Rev, Alexaader Stewart. 

The Lite and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 
who died 'n 1723; containing the real locidents 
upoa which the Komaace of Robinsoa Crusoe is 
founded. 

Diversions ot Ilollycot; or, the Mother's Art of 
Thiwkiug, by the Aathor of Clan Alvis, and Blisa- 
beth de Bruce, 

Ratiovs! Readings, by the same Author, 

Biographical Sketches and Autheutic Anecdotes 
of Dogs; exhibiting remarkable Instances of their 
Instinct, Sagacity, &e. by Capt. Thomas Browa, 

Greek Extracts, chiefly trom the Attic Writers; 
with a Vocabulary. 
ey Graudtathers Farm: or, Pictures of Rural 

ite, 

A Guide to the Universal Trader; being a Com- 
plete and Systematic View of the Monies, Weights, 
Measures, &c, of all Nations, with thew Propor- 
tious to those of Great Britain and France, by 
James trotter, Accountant, Pdinburgh, 

Lhe Last Sapper, by the Author of Farewell to 
Time. 

Scenes of War, and other Poems, by John Mal- 
colin. 

Phe Trials of Life, a Novel, by the Author of 
De Lisle, ov the Sensitive Man. 

The Second Series of the Romance of History, to 
comprise Lales tounded on tacts, and illustratuve of 
the Romantic Auuals of Frauce, trom the reign of 
Chailemague to thac ot Louis XLV. inclusive, 

The Lite and Tunes of Francis L, of France, 

The Manual tor luvalids, or Practical Rules for 
the attainment and preservation of Health, with 
popular illustrations of some of the most_im- 
portant fuactions of the Animal Economy. By a 
Physician, 

Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, or a 
familiar explanation of the Nature aud operations 
of the Human Mind. 

A New Year's Eve; and other Poems, By Ber- 
nard Barton. 

Phe Late: positions of Divine Providence, selected 
exclusively trom the Holy Scriptures, Iu one vo- 
lume,i2mo. By Joseph Fincher, Esq, 

Typical [nstruction considered and illustrated, 
and shown to be suited to all, but particularly the 
carly Ages of the Church. By Johu Peers, A.M. 

Purcell's Sacred Music is now, we perceive, 
to be collected and edited, and by a gentleman 
whom we should think tully adequate to the 
duty — Mr. Vincent Noveilo. The vocal secular 
Music of Parcel) was collected and published by 
lis widow two years atter les decease, in 1695, 
under the tithe of Orpheus Britanoicus; but ts 
ecclesiastical compositions, which do equal honour 
to his skill and science, have remaimed scattered 
and detached in various works by other authors: 
and many ot his Anthems, &c. suli remain in MS. 
All these Mr, Novello proposes to biing into one 
entire work. 

Mrs. Belzoni hes issued « prospeetus for publish- 
ing a complete Series of lithographic engravings, 
trom the original model of the Egyptian Tomb, 
made by her husband, and now in her possession. 
The plates, we ure informed, are upwards of 
eighty, + od are published in numbers. 

Part XVil. of The Animal Kingdom, described 
and arranged in contormily with its Organization, 
by Baron Cuvier, is ready ior publication. It con- 
tains additional desc: iptions of ali the species hither. 
to named, and many not before nouced, with ori- 
ginal matte:, By E. Griffiths, F. K.S, and others. 
Lhis Part will coutain @ continuation of the Order 
** Passeres. Class Aves” caretuily collated with the 
second edition of the * Regnue Animale” just pub- 
lished in Paris, and illust:ated with highly finished 
ornitholocical eugravings. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 


DR. CHARLES O’CONOR,. 

Although the materials which we have 
been able to collect for a biographical 
sketch of the late Dr. O’Conor, who has 
been, for many years, well known to the 
literary world as librarian to the Duke 
of Buckingham at Stowe, are extremely 
slight, we are nevertheless induced to 
lay them before our readers, to mark our 
respect for the memory of ao able scholar 
and an upright and amiable man. Dr. 
©’Conor was av Irishbinan, and brother to 
©’Conor Don, a title or distinction still 
preserved by the bead of that clan or fa- 
mily. Like other young men of the time 
intended for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, he was sent abroad to qualily him- 
self for **the vocation,”” as it is termed ; 
and passed a large portion of the early 
part of his life at Rome, of which place 
he always spoke with enthusiasm. It is 
a custom in Italy, on the admission of any 
individual into the Roman Catholic church, 
to forbid him the perusal of some particn- 
lar work. O'’Conor’s obedience was tried 
on Macchiavelli’s Principle. He returned 
to Ireland at the time of the French Re- 
volution, and was in Paris just after the 
downfal of Robespierre. His first intro- 
duction to the late Marquis of Bucking- 
ham was for the purpose of arranging and 
translating the valuable collection of Irish 
mauuscripts in his Lordsbip’s possession. 
He afterwards became domestic chaplain 
to Lady Buckingham ; and on her death, 
in 1613, remained at Stowe as librarian. Dr. 
"Conor was aman of mild and almosttimid 
disposition, liked by every one who knew 
him, and of extensive information, which, 
however, it was always necessary to draw 
out. His manners were a curious compound 
of Italian and [vish. Although a strict Ro- 
man Catholic, he was extremely tolerant 
in all religious questions ; and in conse- 
quence of his letters under the signature 
of Columbanus (from which he obtained 
the sobriquet of Columbanus O’Conor), he 
called down on himself the censures of the 
Papal See, and was suspended from his 
clerical functions. This circumstance 
preyed severely on his mind, but he at 
ength succeeded in obtaining the removal 
of the censure. In person Dr. O’Conor 
was short and slight, of sallow complex- 
ion and prominent features, but of a ve- 
nerable appearance ; and a stranger would 
readily have guessed him to be of the su- 
perior class of Catholic priests. He was for 
many years daily to be seen between Stowe 
and Buckingham with his book and gold- 
headed cane, reading as he walked. Latter- 


ly, although by no meansofa very advanced 
age, he became extremely infirm, lost his 
memory and nearly his sight, was paralytic, 
and imagined constantly that people came 
by nightinto his room. His apartments 
at Stowe were the most delightful im that 
magnificent mansion, where he was al- 
ways treated with the utmost kindness 
and consideration. It was necessary at 
last to bave a person continually with 
him; and when Stowe was shut up, dur- 
ing the absence oa the Continent of the 
Duke of Buckingham, he removed to Ba- 
lnnagar, his brother’s seat in Ireland, 
where he died on the 29th of July last. 
He was of a convivial disposition, fond of 
good living and his bottle of port wine, 
but never entered into an excess. Claret 
aud fish he abhorred, und a fast-day to 
him was a day of real penaace. Dr. 
O’Conor's publications are, ‘* Columba- 
nus’s Letters, with an Historical Ad- 
dress on the Calamities occasioned by Fo- 
reign Influence in the Nomination of 
Bishops to Irish Sees,’’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1810, 
1813.—** Narrative of the most interest- 
ing Events in modern Irish History,”’ 8vo. 
1812. — ** Bibliotheca MS. Stowensis,”’ 
2 vols. 4to. Buckingham, 16:8, 1819; 
which work possesses an excellent index, 
and is a respectable monument of Dr. 
O’Conor’s extensive reading. His last 
and most important publication is enti- 
tled ** Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres,”’ in four thick vols. 4to. which 
were privately printed in Buckingham at 
the expense of the Duke, The first vo- 
lume appeared in 1814; the second, ten 
years after, in 1824, is partly printed in 
some of the most beautiful Irish type ever 
cast; which was followed, in 1825 and 
1626, by the third and fourth volumes. 
The whole of this extensive work is (ex- 
cept the Irish originals) in Latin. It con- 
tains an account of the MSS. written in 
Irish characters prior to the Danish set- 
tlements in Ireland, with fac-similes ; of 
the antiquity of letters in Ireland, and of 
the Irish pagan year and rathas ; of an- 
cient Irish poems quoted by Tigernach in 
the eleventh century ; of eclipses record- 
ed in the Irish chronicles, by which the 
years and successions of the Irish kings 
of Scotia and Albania are ascertained ; 
Gildas Colman’s Irish metrical list of 
Irish kings, down to the year 1072; an 
Irish metrical list of the Irish kings of 
Scotland, written about the year 1053, 
from the Maguire collection at Stowe, 
&c. The second volume is chiefly occupied 
with the Annals of Innisfallen ; the third 
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with those of the four Martres; and the 
fourth with the Ulster Annals.— Li. Gaz. 
DR. GALL. 

Jean Joseph Gall was born in 1758, in 
a village of the Duchy of Baden; his pa- 
rents were in trade. I[t was at Baden 
where he first commenced his education, 
then at Brucksal, and afterwards at Stras- 
burgh, where he studied medicine, under 
Professor Hermann. It was at Vienna in 
Austria, thathe became invested with the 
title of Doctor, in the year 1785, and af- 
terwards followed the practice of medi- 
cine; but at this place he was not per- 
mitted to develope his new ideas on the 
functions of the brain, which he had 
founded both on scientific study and ob- 
servations on nature. This opposition to 
his views at length determined bim to vi- 
sit the north of Germany, and he was well 
received in all the capitals of the German 
states, as well as in Prussia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, and he explained bis system 
before several sovereigns, by whom he was 
honoured with marks of esteem and admi- 
ration. He likewise visited England, and 
at length determined to go to and reside 
at Paris; regarding it as the centre of the 
learned world, he judged it the most pro- 
per of all other places to propagate his 
doctrine : he therefore repaired to that 
capital in 1807, where his great reputation 
bad already preceded him, And here we 
may remark that, although Dr. Gall’s lec- 
tures bad been interdicted at Vienna in 
1402, by command of the government, it 
may be interesting to know that the ex- 
pense of publishing the great work of 
Gall and Spurzheim, at Paris, in 1810, 
was guaranteed by Prince Metternich, at 
that time Austrian Minister at the Court 
of France. He had previously attended 
several courses of Dr. Gall’s lectures, con- 
sulted him as his physician, and remained 
attached to him up to the time of his 
death. The object which Gall proposed 
was to dissipate the void which existed in 
physiology and philosophy, relative to the 
situation of the intellectual faculties of 
wan; and, notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of the ancients, and the hitherto re- 
ceived notions which science had taught, 
yet still its fundamental notions, not by 
any means perfect, were far from that 
degree of scientific precision to which the 
observations and genius of Gall have con- 


ducted us ; and, although in the history. 


of science the first ideas of the system 
may have been discovered, yet still it must 
be aliowed that all the proofs belong to 
him, as well as the conservation of all the 
great truths which were brought forth in 
evidence. The immense labours of Lavater 
were well calculated to draw the attention 
of 'the curious to the subject, and to apply 


to the form of the head those observations 
which he had made on the face and on the 
frontal region. Our knowledge of the 
exterior appearances of the head was yet 
very imperfect and vague, and those who 
supported the possibility had not the 
means of demonstrating it; and the form 
of the head of those pretended connois- 
seurs, like the facial lines of Lavater, 
seemed rather coincidences than the ne- 
cessary connexions between physics and 
morals. Gall collected these fugitive 
ideas, and finally imprinted on them, a 
scientific form; from which has re- 
sulted a system—a system of facts, a se- 
ries of observations, enlightened by rea- 
soning, grouped and arranged in such a 
manner that there necessarily follows the 
demonstration of a new truth, fruitful io 
useful applications, and sensibly advancing 
the progress of civilization, Such is the 
character of the celebrated system of cra- 
niology invented by Gall, and which, it 
may be said, his genius distinguished al- 
most instantaneously, although confirmed 
by the force of immense application ; bur, 
starting from this point, the able physio- 
logist laboured incessantly in bis painful 
task, and consecrated the whole of his 
life with that indefatigable ardour, of 
which men of superior minds alone 
furnish examples ; and although be has 
not completely succeeded io the difficult 
enterprise, yet he ought not to be re- 
proached ; on the contrary, thanks are 
due to his memory for the mere attempt ; 
for the service he has rendered to philoso- 
phy is immense ; he has prepared immor- 
tal glory to medical philosophy, in indi- 
cating the nature of the study which 
onght to be pursued to give intellectual 
physiology all the developement of which 
it is capable; and moral philosophy it- 
self is much indebted to him, for having 
diverted it from speculations foreign to 
its true end, and in which the most tri- 
fling prejudice is an incalculable loss of 
time. Gall was attended in his lectures 
by the most distinguished persons in Pa- 
ris, as well characterised for their learn- 
ing, as for the eminent dignities they bore 
in society. He died at his country-house, 
at Montrouge, near Paris, August 22, at 
the age of seventy-one ; and the examina- 
tion of his body took place forty hours 
after his death, in presence of the follow- 
ing members of the faculty : Messrs. Fou- 
quier, J. Cloquet, Dannecy, Fossati, Sar- 
landiére, Fabré-Palaprat, Londe, Cos. 
tello, Gaubert, Casimir- Broussais, Robou- 
ane, Vimont, Jobert, and Marotti. The 
exterior appearance of the body presented 
a considerable falling away, particalarly 
in the face. ‘The skull was sawed off with 
the greatest precaution. The substance 
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of the brain was consistent, and this organ 
was firm and perfectly regular. No trace 
of ossification was remarked in the cerebral 
arteries, notwithstanding the advanced 
age ofthe defunct. The cerebral ventricles 
were not opened, the brain being express- 
ly ordered to be preserved. The funeral 
of Dr. Gall took place at Paris, at the 
barying-ground de l’Est, on August 27, 
which was attended by « very considerable 
number of the faculty and learned per- 
sons. Three éloges, or oraisons funébres, 
were delivered at the place of interment 
by Professor Broussais, Dr. Fossati, and 
Dr. Londe. Professor Broussais informs 
us, that Dr. Gall possessed most of the 
social virtues, particularly beneficence and 
good-nature—qualities, he observes, pre- 
civus in all ranks of society, and which 
ought to make amends for many defects ; 
bot for Gall, they bad only to pualliate 
a certain roughness of character which 
might wound the sasceptibility of delicate 
persons, although the sick and the unfor- 
tunate never had to complain; and, in- 
deed, the Doctor ought, in strict justice, 
to have more merit in our ideas, from ne- 
ver having once lost sight in his writings 
of either decency or moderation, particu- 
larly when it is remembered how severely 
he was attacked in propagating his favour- 
ite doctrine. 
SAMUEL OLDKNOW, ESQ. 

On the 18th of September, at Mellor, 
in the county of Derby, in his seventy- 
second year, Samuel Oldknow, Esq. Few 
men who have of late quitted this transi- 
tory scene, have led a life of greater in- 
dustry and more active benevolence, or 
died more universally lamented, than the 
individual whose death we are now re- 
cording. In the manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and agricultural world, he has been 
known for nearly half a century, as a man 
of enterprise and skill, coupled with the 
most unremitting industry and honourabie 
integrity. He was born at Anderton, near 
Bolton, in Lancashire, on the Sth of Oc- 
tober, 1756, of respectable parents ; and 
at an early age apprenticed to his uncle, 
Mr, Thomas Oldknow, a draper at Not- 
tingham. When his apprenticeship ex- 
pired, he returned to his native place, and 
began to mavufacture muslin bandker- 
chiefs, a branch of manufacture then un- 
known to that part of the country. In this 
he was successful; but his enterprisiog 
mind sought a place for greater scope, and 
about the year 1764 he removed to Stock- 
port, where he erected a most extensive 
muslin manufactory; and to him the 
country is, in a great measure, indebted 
for the introduction of that branch of ma- 
nufacture. So assidaous was he in busi- 
ness, that (to use his own language) he 





seldom observed a muslin dress on any 
lady, of o pattern differing from his own, 
but he had an improved piece in the loom 
the following day. About the year 1790 
he removed to Mellor, and erected an ex- 
tensive establishment for spinning cotton 
oa the banks of the Goyt. He became 
an extensive landed proprietor, both in 
that place and in the adjoining township 
of Marple; and a great practical and ex- 
perimental agriculturist. As a landlord, 
he was kind and indulgent, and that te- 
nant must have been a hopeless charac- 
ter, indeed, whom he distressed. As an 
agriculturist, he was surpassed by none 
for care and judgment in the selection of 
stock, or for the zeal with which he im- 
proved the svil and surface of his land, 
which was naturally sterile. He thought it 
patriotism to convert one blade of grass 
into two ; and so well were his labours ap- 
proved, that he was appointed the Presi- 
dent of the Derbyshire Agricultural So- 
ciety for the present year. To bis public 
spirit the country in general is much in- 
debted; but more especially the two 
townships above named, which, at the 
time he removed from Stockport, were 
thinly peopled, and without manufactures, 
or nearly so. His establishment there 
gave birth to many others; the result 
whereof has been a great increase of popu- 
lation, and improvement in the value 
of real property. He was one of the 
most zealous promoters of the Peak Fo- 
rest Canal, and of the Turnpike Road 
leading from Stockport through Marple 
and New Mills to Chapel-en-le-Frith ; by 
means whereof a direct and easy land and 
water communication is obtained to all 
parts of the kingdom. VW bilst thus en- 
couraging and supporting works of gene- 
ral utility, he was not unmindful of the 
improvement of his own neighbourhood. 
The Chapel of All Saints, in Marple, had 
become ruinous, and for its re-erection a 
sum ofaboutathousand pounds was raised. 
He undertook the building ; but his libe- 
ral mind so enlarged upon the scale laid 
down, as to expend nearly four thousand 
pounds above the sum subscribed; and to 
his latest moment he delighted to adorn 
and improve that edifice. It was usual 
with him to stamp his mark upon the 
buildings erected on his private property ; 


‘not so the church, for no mark whatever 


appears to tell succeeding generations 
who was the builder. ‘*He built a 
House to God, and not to fame.” He 
was a great advocate for good roads, many 
of which he made at his own expense ; 
and probably the only instance of his re- 
minding the inhabitants of any thing he 
had done for their good, occurred in 1819, 
when a meeting was held in the church to 
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determine a question between him and 
the then surveyor of the highways ; which 
being determined in his favour, drew from 
him the following observation, delivered 
with peculiar energy: ‘ Geotlemen, I 
have made you excellent roads upon 
earth, and (pointing to the church) I have 
made you an excellent road to Heaven.” 
In steady attachment to his sovereign, and 
to the constitution of hiscountry, through 
the worst of times, be was almost unri- 
valled. In 1602 he was appointed Major 
in the North High Peak Volunteers, and, 
subsequently, Lieutenant Colonel, on the 
resignation of the late Samuel Frith, Esq. 
In the year 1824, he served the office of 
High Sheriff for the County of Derby ; 
and perhaps no one ever filled it with 
greater-dignity. For the last thirty years 
he had an establishment for about seventy 
or eighty female apprentices, whom he 
obtained principally from the Foundling 
Hospital, and the Royal Military Asylum 
for the Orphans of Soldiers dying in the 
service, of which his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York was patron. These he 
regarded as a part of his family; and 
whilst habits of industry were strongly en- 
forced, the most scrupulous care and at- 
tention was paid to their health and com- 
forts, and to their religious and moral ha- 
bits. Ofthis the Governors of the insti- 
tutions before alluded to were so well sa- 
tistied, that at any time be had a prefer- 
ence; and on one occasion his late Royal 
Highness expressed a wish, that in all the 
places to which the children were sent, 
there were such masters as Mr. Oldknow. 

In private life he had few equals in the 
courteous urbanity of his manners. An 
unvarying, cheerful, and benevolent coun- 
tenance, with which the heart kept pace, 
accompanied and supported him through 
every vicissitude of life. The voice of 
Slander never passed his lips; for he was 
guided by that charity which “ envieth 
not,”’ and “ thinketh no evil.””’ He wasa 
steady, not a bigoted friend to the esta- 
blished church; regular, with his whole 
establishment, in his attendance in the 
House which he had built, and exemplary 
in the performance of every religious du- 
ty. To the poor he was charitable, in the 
most extensive sense of the word, and a 
very ‘* Father to the fatberless, and him 
that had none to help him.” 

He was interred at Marple on the 24th; 
and how he was loved and honoured, is 
perhaps best told by the spontaneous feel- 
ing of all classes of society on that occa- 
sion. From an early hour the people be- 

n to assemble, and lined the way from 

is house to the church, closing as the 
procession moved along. Probably the 
number assembled was not much less than 


three thousand ; and as it was the general 
wish to see where the body was deposited, 
that wish was gratified, and a period of 
several hours elapsed before the vault was 
clear. His death has occasioned a great 
void, and the present generation will have 
passed away ere it will be filled up. So 
spontaneous a mark of public feeling 
speaks more than volumes; and though 
‘*his body is buried in peace, yet his 
name liveth ever more.” 
GEORGE NICOL, ESQ. 

Lately, aged eighty-eight, George Ni- 
col, Esq. bookseller, He came to town to 
his uncle, David Wilson of the Strand, 
who afterwards took him into partuership ; 
and in 1773 they issued a catalogue, com- 
prising, amongst other collections, the 
library of the famous Dr. Henry Sacheve- 
rell, In the spring of that year, Mr, Ni- 
col attended the sale of Mr, West's libra- 
ry ; and was abused by Almon the book- 
seller, and others, for having purchased 
the whole of the Caxtonian volumes in 
that collection, for bis Majesty’s library. 
It was noised abroad that ‘‘ a Scotchman 
had lavished away the King’s money in 
buying old black letter books.” Mr. 
Wilson died at a very advanced age in 
1777 ; and about the year 17¢7 Mr. Nicol 
removed his business to Pall Mall. On 
the 9th of July, 1787, as Miss Boydell, 
niece of the first Mr. Alderman Boydell, 
and sister of the second, accompanied by 
Mr. Nicol, was walking up Prince’s-street, 
Leicester-fields, Dr, Elliot, a medical man 
then well known among the literati, fired 
a pair of pistols so closely to the lady as 
to set fire to her cloak, yet she received 
no other hurt than a slight contusion on 
the shoulder. Mr. Nicol immediately 
seized the assailant, who was tried at the 
Old Bailey. Insanity was attempted to be 
established ; yet the proof did not come 
up to the satisfaction of the Court, 
Though acquitted of the greater offence, 
he was ordered to remain to be tried for the 
assault ; but the prisoner starved himself 
to death in Newgate, 22d July. This 
lady bestowed her hand on her protector 
on the 8th of September following the 
above extraordinary occurrence. Mrs. 
Nicol was afterwards distinguished as an 
admirable judge of prints and drawings, 
of which she formed a fine collection. In 
this pursuit she was materially assisted by 


her connexion with the house of Messrs. ' 


Boydell, then the tirst merchants in prints 
in England, and who may justly be consi- 
dered as the warmest patrons of the arts. 
Mrs. Nicol died December 21, 1820, and 
her collection was sold by auction by Mr. 
Evans. Mr. Nicol’s connexion with the 
Messrs. Boydell was productive of one of 
the largest literary speculations ever em- 
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barked in, in this country. The weil- 
known Boydell edition of Shakspeare ori- 
ginated with Mr. Nicol, in a conversation 
which took place in the year 1787 : as ap- 
pears by a paper written and printed by 
Mr. Nicol, giving an account of what he 
had done for the improvement of printing 
in this country. In this paper Mr. Nicol 
says, ‘* Wheo | first proposed to Messieurs 
Boydell to publish a national edition of 
Shakspeare, ornamented with designs by 
the first artists of this country, it must be 
confessed 1 did not flatter myself with 
secing it carried iato immediate execution. 
The idolatry with which I have ever re- 
garded the works of that inspired poet, 
has often prompted me to make similar 
propositions. At so early a period of my 
life as the jubilee at Stratford, the propo- 
sal was made to Mr. Garrick, that great 
histrionic commentator on the author. 
Why it was then neglected, it is not now 
easy to say; l attribute it more to the 
youth and inexperience of the proposer, 
than to any want of propriety in the plan. 
The event bas shown the proposal was 
neither improper nor impracticable. The 
conversation tbat led to the present under- 
taking was entirely accidental. It hap- 
pened at the table of Mr. Josiah Boydell, 
at West Eod, Hampstead, in November 
1787, The company consisted of Mr. 
West, Mr. Romney, and Mr. P. Sandby ; 
Mr. Hayley, Mr. Hoole, Mr. Brathwaite, 
Alderman Boydell, and our host.’’ The 
fate of this national undertaking was un- 
fortunate. It cost the projectors consider- 
ably above a hundred thousand pounds. 
A gallery was built in Pall Mall, adjoin- 
ing Mr. Nicol’s house to receive the 
original paintings. The great object of 
the undertaking was to establish an Eng- 
lish school of historical painting. The 
projectors once flattered themselves to 
have been able to have left the pictures 
and gallery to the public, but the convul- 
sions on the Continent during the war put 
it out of their power. ‘Thecollection was 
dispersed by way of lottery ; and the great 
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prize, which comprised the original paint- 
ings, became the property of Mr. Tassie, 
of Leicester-square. In May 1805, the 
pictures were sold by auction by Mr. 
Christie. Mr. Nicol was, in 1797, one of 
the executors of Mr. James Dodsley the 
bookseller, of Pall Mail, who left hima 
legacy of 10001. In 1813 Mr. Nicol re- 
published **Sir Thomas Herbert’s Me- 
moirs of the Last Two Years of the 
Reign of Charles 1.”’ to which he prefixed 
a preface signed with his initials. Mr. 
Nicol had long enjoyed the friendly con- 
fidence of the Duke of Roxburghe; and 
was his principal adviser in the fo: mation 
of bis library. After his Grace’s death, 
he formed the Catalogue for sale, and 
wrote the preface; which being previ- 
ously circulated among the friends of the 
author, had the effect of exciting a great 
iaterest to the sale of that extraordinary 
collection. Mr. Nicol was a most agree- 
able companiun; and perhaps no man 
ever enjoyed the pleasures of convivial 
society more thanhe did. He was a mem- 
ber of many of the literary clubs of his 
day ; particularly of the ‘* Unincreasable 
Club,”’ held at the Queen’s Head, Hol- 
born, of which Mr. Jsaac Reed was pre- 
sident, and whose funeral Mr. Nico! at- 
tended at Amwell, Jan. 13, 1607; of the 
Anons, amongst whom the names of Pro- 
fessor Porson, Dr. Charles Burney, Mat- 
thew Raine, and James Perry, were con- 
spicuous ; andofthe ‘* Booksellers’ Club,” 
which originally met in tae evening at the 
Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, and after a few 
years was changed toa monthly dinner at 
the Shakspeare Tavern. At this pleasant 
association Mr. Thomas Davies originally 
started the idea of writing his ** Life of 
Garrick ;"’ and no doubt many other lite- 
rary speculations originated in the same 
society. Of many of the members of this 
society, Mr. Joba Nichols has recorded 
interesting notices in the sixth volume of 
his ‘* Literary Anecdotes ;”’ and we be- 
lieve Mr. Nicol to have been the last sur- 
vivor. 
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INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


University of London.—The business of 
this institution was opened, October 1, in 
an introductory lecture on surgery and 
physiology, delivered by Mr. Bell, pro- 
fessor of those sciences. Some minutes 
before three o’clock the theatre of ana- 
tomy, a spacious semicircular room, fur- 
nished with rows of seats rising succes- 
sively one above another, was crowded 
with a respectable audience, consisting of 


proprietors, professors, medical students, 
and no few of the inquisitive sight-scers of 
the metropolis. Around the professor 
were Sir James Mackintosh, Dr, Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Hume, Mr. Spring Rice, General 
Thornton, Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. Zachary 
Macauley, and others of the council. Mr. 
Bell, arrayed in academical costume, 
opened his prelection by an exposition of 
the valuable advantages which the metro- 
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polis would derive from the establishment 
of the university, and the well-grounded 
hopes entertained of its probable success. 
He then proceeded to the immediate sub- 
ject of his discourse—dwelt at some length 
on the importance of physiology—passed 
on to the structure and functions of the 
human body, the nature of the heart, the 
properties of the blood—gave a brief sketch 
of each of the several heads of which his 
course of lectures would consist—explain- 
ed some of the more abstruse principles, 
by illustrations borrowed from the more 
familiar branches of the physical sciences 
—and concluded by pointing out the ten- 
dency of physiological researches to sup- 
ply proofs, and a conviction of the great 
truths of religion. The theatre was said 
to contain nearly a thousand hearers— 
nine bundred cards of admission had been 
issued, and nearly five hundred applica- 
tions were necessarily refused. 

Hyde Park Corner.—The scaffolding and 
horde erected in front of the King’s en- 
trance to the New Palace in St. James’s 
Park, have been removed, and a view of 
the triumphal arch, a close imitation of 
that of Constantine at Rome, afforded 
thereby to the public. The following is a 
description of the erection :—The archi- 
tecture is a classical specimen of the Co- 
rinthian order, fluted throughout the 
shaft; the foliage in the ornamented ca- 
pitals is elaborately and tastefully carved. 
Towards Hyde Park there are four co- 
Jumns supporting a portico without a pe- 
diment, two at each side of the arch, which 
latter is ornamented with six pilasters of 
the same order. The front towards the 
gardens of the King’s New Palace is ex- 
actly similar. The vaulted part in the 
centre is divided into compartments, 
charged with sculpture. A small door- 
way on either side leads to the porter’s 
apartments, within which there are stairs 
leading to the top, where there will be a 
passage running round the entablature. 
The entablature, which runs quite round 
the arch, is ornamented with the initials 
„G. R.” and the Imperial Crown alter- 
nately. The bas-reliefs on the top are 
not yet completed, and the boxes erected 
around for the protection of the workmen 
consequently remain. It is intended to 
surround the platform with a triumphal 
car, drawn by six horses in front, and 
bearing a statue of his Majesty. This de- 
sign is copied from the arch of Severus, 
which was similarly surmounted. At each 
side of the arch, in front, between the 
pillars, are to be placed statues from the 
antiques representing Roman soldiers.— 
At the side of the archway an entrance 
into the Green Park is opened to the pub- 
lic. in general appearance and style it 
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corresponds with the opposite entrance to 
Livde Park. 

Letter-Press Printers —This class of men, 
to whose exertious the reading public owe 
so much, have at length succeeded in es- 
tablishing a society for the purpose of 
affordicg a maintenance to the aged and 
superanouated of that profession, The 
trade of a printer requires as a groundwork 
an education much superior to that neces- 
sary for any other mechanic, and when ac- 
quired is repaid by wages of from 46s, to 
20s. per week, according to the nature of 
the work on which the man may be em- 
ployed ; but, unfortunately, owing to fluc- 
tuations in the beok trade and other 
causes, not above one half of the journey- 
men printers in the metropolis are em- 
ployed beyond six months in the year. 
These circumstances, which render futile 
the attempts of individuals to accumulate 
a provision for the wants and infirmities 
of old age, bave induced several persons 
of rank to come forward as patrons of the 
Printers’ Pension Society, recently insti- 
tuted in London for the purpose of secur- 
ing a maintenance in old age and sickness, 
to such journeymen printers as contribute, 
while in health and strength, to the so- 
ciety’s funds, a small periodical payment, 
Lord John Russel, Mr. Brougham, and 
other individuals alike eminent for rank 
and talent, have already become contri- 
butors to this benevolent institution, in 
which we hope their example will be fol- 
lowed by the wealthy and benevolent 
throughout the kingdom. 

City Police—Mr. Alderman Wood, in 
his evidence before the Police Committee, 
states that of the City to consist of about 
1000 persons—viz. 437 constables, 468 
watchmen, 63 patrols, 34 beadles; and 
that the expense, exclusive of the consta- 
bles, is nearly 40,000/. per annum, or 
something less than 70/. a man. 

East India Company's Finances.——By the 
last annual account of the financial affairs 
of the East India Company, laid before 
Parliament, and made up to the 28th of 
May last, it appears that the territorial 
and political debts of the Company amount- 
ed to 12,019,657/. while the assets on the 
same branch amounted only to 1,759,3614. 
leaving a deficiency of 10,260,296. The 
commercial debts, however, of the corpo- 
ration are stated at 1,596,3321. while the 
assets on the same account are 23,552,608, 
creating a balance in their favour of 
21,956,2761. It should be observed that 
among the commercial debts of the com- 
pany are placed the interest due on their 
stock and on the bond debt. The amount 
of the Company’s bonds then ia circula- 
tion, and bearing interest at four per 
cent. was 3,760,175/.; the bonds in circu- 
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lation sot interest was 15,417i. 
The total balance in favour of the Com- 
pany was 7,900 ,044:. 

Savwgs Banks —The Act of Parliament 
of the last Session, for regulating Saving 
Banks, provides among other thiogs) that 
the interest to be pad to depositors after 
the 30th of November, is not to exceed 
244. per day for every 1001. or 3/. #8. 5d. 
per year.—Savings of minors may be io- 
vested.—Payments to married women of 
deposits made by them are valid —Cha- 
ritable societies may invest sums not ex- 
ceeding 100/. in one year; but their total 
stock mast not exceed 300/.—Friendly 
societies may jovest, but their total stock 
must not exceed 300/—Persons are allow- 
ed to subscribe as trustees on behalf of 
others, whether such trustees are deposi- 
tors or not.-—Declarations to be issued by 
some person approved of by the trustees 
and managers, in cases of infants under 
seven years of age becoming depositors. 
No person to deposit more than 30/. in 
one year, nor more than 150/. in the 
whole ; and when, by accumulation of in- 
terest, the stock shall reach 200/. interest 
to cease.—This Act does not affect depo- 
sits of or above 200/. at the time of pass- 
ing the Act.—Depositors, on payment of 
Id. are entitled to a printed copy of the 
annua! statement of accounts. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev. T- Roy, of Woburn, to the Vicarage of 
Goldiagton, Beds. 

The Kev. KR. RK. Kaott, to the Mastership of the 
Fousdstios Grammar Scincol of K ye. 

The Rev. J. T. Masoe, to the Kectory of Has- 
band’s Bosworth, Leicestershire. 

The Rev. Wm. Collett, to the perpetaal Caracy 
of St. Mary's, Thetiord. 

The Rev, E. Griffin, jus. B. A. to the Vicarage 
of Weston by Weliand, Northamptocshure. 

The Rev. Wm. Grice, B.A. to tie Uader-master- 
ship of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School at 
Horncastle. 

The Rew J. Frampton, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. 

The Hoa, end Rev. Wm. Woodhouse, M.A. to 
the Rectory of Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Mr. C. Crofts, of Magdalen Hal!, Oxford, to the 
Head Mastership of the Royal Free Grammar 
School at Beesharn. 

The Rev. T. P. Pantin, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Westenie, Gloucestershire. 

The Kev. M. Cove, D.C.L. Prebendary of Here- 
ford, Rector of Eaton Buhop, to the Cnaacelior- 
slup of the Choir of Hereford Cathedral. 

the Rev. W. Cowpland, to the Rectory of Acton 
Beaochamyp, Worcestershire. 

* The Rev. A.T. R. Vicaty, B.A. to be Priest 
Vicar in Exeter Cathedra). 
aE Rev, Dr. Radcliffe, to the Vicarage of Chute, 
. Wilts. 

The Rev, G. Boulton, M.A. to the Rectory of 
Preston Capes , Northamptonshire. 

The Ree D. B. Tickie, to the Head Mastership 
of the Free Grammar School at Hewkeshead, 
Westmoreland. 4 

The Rev. W. F. Hook, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Holy Trinity, Coventry. 

The Rev. F. J. Newbold, to the Rectory of Stick- 

» Lincolnshire. Me 
Rev. G. J. Cornish, M.A. to the Vicarage of 
Kenwyn, with the Chapel or Kea agaexed. 


Nov. 1, 


The Rev. E. C. Ogle, M.A. to the Prebendary of 
Gilmgham Major. 

The Rev. G. F. Tavel, A.M.to the Consolidated 
Rectcrws of Eaxow aed Barcham, Saffoik. 

The Rev. J. Sekter, M.A. to the Rectory of Iroa 
Ac’ oa, G oucestershire. 

The Kev. W. Deaitry, B.D. to the Chancellor. 
shop of Winchester. 
=. re Rev. Mr. Dallas, to the Rectory of Woastoc, 

acts. 

Tae Rev. Mr. Colpoys, to the Rectory of North 
Waltham. 

The Rev. E. James, M.A. brother to the Bishop 
of Calegtta.to a Stall ip Wicehester Cathedrs!—a | 
Vacant by whe death of wre Hea. aud Kev. G. A. 
Legge. 


Mearried.—At Gilli Norfolk, the Rev. 
G. Reeaa, So Ritesbech Marthe, daughter of we 
Rev. Joba Lewis. 

At Horsham, Lieat..Col. R. B. Procter, to So. 
pire, agest dsaghter of the late B. Bal!. Esq. 

Ac Hall, the Rev. T. Davidson. A.B. to Harmet, 
youngest deughter of the late Rev. J. Amitstesd. 
. At St. James's, R. Talbot, Esq.to the Hoa. Mrs. 


. Bouwverie. 

At Alderiey, Cheshire, H. J. Adeane, of Babra- 
ham, Cambridgesmre, Esq. to Matilda Abigail, 
daeghter of Su J. T. Stanley, Bart. 

At Brighton, the Rev. G. Ranking, of Ipseich, 
to Eliza, youagest daughter of the late T. Mait- 
land. Esq. 

At Spilsby, the Rew. J. Adcock, M.A. to Eliza- 
beth. second dauazbter of the late Mr. J. Rainey. 

At Meidreth, Mr. W. Stockbridge, to Elizabeth, 
1— daaghter of the Rev. J. Jenks. 

- Johnson, jan. Esq. of Romford, to Mary Jan 
sou, only daughter of the Rev. J. Clayton. 

At Mapledurham, the Rev. J. Adai®, to Anne, 

idest daughter of the Lord Bishop ot Chester. 

At Pitsiord, Northamp:vnshire, G. Fletcher, Es. 
ws doo, to Jane, second daughter of F. Mar. 

all, 

At Barking, Essex, the Rev. R. Lange, to Mar- 
garet Doug!as, third dagchter of the Rev. C. Dary. 

At Broughton Poges, Oxon, the Rev. R. J. We 
2 to Mary, eldest daughter of the Kev. J. Tho- 
roid. 

At Christ Church, Surrey, Mr. C. Calvert, to 
Anos, eldest daughter of the late G. Handasyde, 


Esq. 

At Little Ouseburn, Yorkshire, the Rev. T. H. 
Croft, to Eliza, the eldest daughter of R. J. Thomp- 
soa, Esq. 

At Southampton, Robert, eldest son of R. Clat- 
terbuck, Esq. of Watford, to Elizsbeth Aane, voung- 
est daughter of the late H. Hulton, Esq. 

At West Hackary, the Rev. W. J. Hail, to Aane, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. H. Jeffreys. 


Died }—At Rose Cottage, Hen‘on, Middlesex, 
Joha Warren, , 
At Aswardby, Lincolashire, Sir T. Whichcote, 


art. 

The Rev. T. S. Whalley, D.D. 

At Gloucester, Mrs. T. Moria, relict of the late 
Tire! Moria, Esq. of Weedon Lodge, Backs. 

At Geneva, ihe Hon. and Rev. H. A. Rous. 

At Genoa, the Lady of Sir H. Banbury, Bart. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. A. A. Bruce. 

At Kensington, the Rev. M. Cantis. 

Emma, sttoad daughter of G. Brettle, Esq. of 
Brixton-hill. 
ot! the Hermitage, Beaumaris, the Rev. S. &. 


The Rev. R. Hargraves, M.A. 

At Bettisield, Sir T. Hasmer, Bart. 

At Wickham Market, the Rev. J. Chilton, Rector 
of Eyke, Saffolk. 

At Gravesend, the Rev- Mr. Phillips. 

At Goudharst, Keat, the Rev. W. Dowthwait. 

At Wimbotsham, near Downham market, W. H. 
Ware, Esq. 

J. Benwell, Esq., of Greenwich. 

At Hawley, aear Dartford, R. Leigh, Esq. 

At Lambeth, R. Bower, Esq. 
* The Rev. W. W. Sim , of Diss. 

At Aldeby, Norfolk, J. Utton, Esq. 

At Finchley, J. Atkinson, Esq. 

Sir U. Terreus, Adjutant-Geueral of the Forees. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 
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BERKSHIRE. 


Reading Mechaaics’ [cstitu!on.—The following 
statement relative to the [nstitutuuoca was lately read 
by the Secretary. 

L. 4. d. 
The amount: of donations and subsenp- 
tieas received, ap to the ead of ine 








secoad quarter, Jely 9, 1628 - SIDS 
Borrowed of the treasarer ‘ - BVO 
Total receipts “19 4 
Expenditure for the same period. 
Books, printiag, aad Mationary . - 15 6 (0 
Lectures . ° ° ° - 1@ 8 O 
Rent, firing, and candles ‘ - C600 
Furaiture, aod work doce . . BOO 
Suadry casaal expenses . ° - 228 
411 8 1 
Balance Is. 3d. 411 9 4 


Total number of Member:, 125. 
Books delivered owt, Huw. 


CORNWALL. 


On Sunday morning, the Sth ult.. a dense 
Sut still lumisocs cloed was cbserved to hang 
over the height of Chapel—Carn Brea; it had a 
circular motioo, and evidently drew up light bo- 
des from the earth. Alter some me it gradually 
moved towards Sancreet, at the rate of between (wo 
aod three miles an hour, whilst its revolutions be- 
came more rapid. It was followed by a labournng 
™man, who remarked that many spots of erass, Kc. 
aver which it passed appeared to be scorched—some 
were rendered perfectly bare of verdure. la pass- 
ing over the village of Sancreet, it completely un- 
roofed a cottage, forced’ a young woman, who was 
engaged in domestic affairs, against a partitioa with 
great velocity, and drove a stoue aguipst 4 maa with 
wioleace. The stone passed over the bead of a lad 
who bad been residing in the house, and who, 
hearing a rumbling noise like distant thunder, 
stooped, and thereby escaped. After taking a xit · 
cuiteus route, the cloud passed over the sea, and a 
a short time disappeared. 


CUMBERLAND. 


About a year azo, a correspondent gare an inte- 
resting account of the discovery of a valuable mi- 
Beral spring near Kirkhamptoa, (seven miles from 
Carlisie,) aod an analysis of the water, which oa 
examination he foaod to contain most of the good 
properties of the far-famed Chelteohbam spa. The 
Spring, or well, was then in a rude state; it has 
Since been cleared, covered in, and properly 
protected; and sumerous invalids already resort 
to it, receiving great aod immediate benefit in all 
cases of physical debility, and particularly in com- 
plaints originating in a deraugement of the stomach. 
A demaud almost uniformly vegets supply. It may, 
however, be confidently predicted that when the 
virtues of this new aod valuable spring become ge- 
nerally knowa it will not be neglected ; and we ex- 
pect io a few years to hear of ‘ Kirkhampton Spa’a 
place of fashionable resort and elegant recreation. 
ladependentiy of the properties of its water, the 
neighbourhood is pleasantly picturesque, and open 
to health-iaspiriug breezes from the Solway. 


DBVONSHIRE. 


Mr. Bird lately delivered a course of lectures on 
Astronomy, to the members of the Devonport and 


Stoaehouse Mechanics’ Iastitute, st the Towe Hall. 
Mr. Berd’s clear aod compreheasive expanatioa of 
this noble scieace, the excellent coastructioa of his 
Orrery, and the suxviary iastrumects he exhibued 
to *zplaa the pheaemesa of the heaveas, appeared 
to have had their effect upoa the quads of his 
agdcreace. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Antiquaries from different parts of the kingdoe, 
who so often visit the grand Romea and ancient 
Temates of Derrows, encampments, sad emphuhee- 
tres, pear Milborar, Dorchester, Adsotsbury, sed 
Wioterberue, ia that nesghdugrhood, will, ia passing 
throagh the couaty of Dorset from the eastward, 
have an opportunity of visitng the notable anti- 
quity of the Dreads oa Deverell Down, which ts 
@oly a short dutance from the turepuke toad, six 
miles west of Biandford. E. M. Plegdell, Esq. 
has had a wall, ebout forty sus vards in circumfe- 
reace, Duilt rowud this aucieat consecrated spot, 
withia which are twenty-Gve stones, from eee and « 
halt to tweaty five cwt. now tying in the same plan 
of whnoography as wheo the Druid’s antimensem of 
earth was spread ower thes sacred spot. Within the 
area of this aecrent spet is the followiag inscripuca 
on 3 Portiaad stoae — 

“ This Barrow was opened in the year 18%4; and 
the various Uras which « coutained are deposited, 
some in Whatcombe louse, and some ia the Me- 
seum at Bristol. It has been im-pected by Sir 
Richard C- Hoare, Bart, F.A.S., who considers i¢ 
to be more curioas than any Barrow ever yet dis- 
covered in chisIsiand. E. M.P. Je27.” 


ESSEX. 

Ata meeting of the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Essex, held lately at Breatwood, a Valedictory 
Address to Dr. Howley, on bis promotiwe to the 
Arcnepiscopacy of Canterbury, was unaaimously 
agreed to. [here were upwards of itty Reverend 
Gentiemen present, aud the address remains opea 
ior siguatures. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

The extraordinary méteer which appeared oa 
Monday, September 29th, aad which attracted such 
general cotice throughout England, ia the horzoe of 
Cheltenham rose in the SW. with a sharp breeze 
from that quarter, and in aboat fifteea minutes it 
reached the NE. point, forming a magnificent arch 
in the upper re gins of the atmosphere, macy miles 
above the earth's surface. That it was of consider- 
able altitude is manifest trom its baring vo apparent 
motion, compared with the stars abeve, when ob. 
served at various points of Isteral distance. The 
neighbouring clouds were ia atteadaat homage on 
its majestic asceut, which was rather rapid; but 
afterwards, leaving them behind, it continued its 
sublime course In solitary grandear, wiih « velocity 
somewhat diminished. Its general breadth was 
probably about five degrees,aud its greatest eleve- 
tion eighty. The smallest stars shot their rays 
through its delicate texture, excepting a treerto. 
wards the West, where only those of superior mag- 
nitude could be discerned ; this variation of its re. 
fracling power arising from the greater density of 
the arch in that quarter. The geueral tinge of this 
meteor somewhat resembied that of the Via Lactea; 
though very superior ia luminous intensity, whieh, 
however, in some places, uoderwent alternate in. 
crease and diminution. A few slight vibrations 
were sometimes to be observed; but m0 coruscations 
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shot out from it towards the North, as were ob- 
served in a grand girdle of light at Leeds in 1783. 
This was computed to be full fitteen degrees broad, 
was of « bright pale yellow, aod passed consider- 
ably south of the zenith; and in many important 
points its physical phenomena differed considerably 
from the one we are now describing, The arch 
which appeared in 1750, and mentioned in the Phi- 
lorophical Transactions, was in the northern part 
of the sky, and, from the phenomena described, was 
evidently an Aurora Borealis. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The New Corn Exchange at Bishop Stratford, 
occupies a space of a hundred and twenty-six feet 
in length, and sixty-three feet in width. The Ex- 
change is at the north end, with countinghouses uv- 
dera colonnade, supported by iron columns, which 
opens to an area in the centre, communicating to 
which is the Hall, sixty by twenty-five feet, with en. 
trances to the east and west. At the south end of 
the building is the butchers’, fish, and poultry mar- 
ket. Over the hall will be a coffee-room of the same 
dimensions, and twenty feet in height, with magis- 
trates’ and other rooms adjoining, the whole of 
which are so constructed as to be used for assem. 
blies, concerts, or other public meetings; and it 
certainly appears to be admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which itis designed, as the ingenious 
architect has omitted nothing which can render it 
so. The building, when completed, will be an ele- 
gant specimen of the Grecian lonic Order, will do 
credit to the projectors, and be an ornament to 
the town and county in which it is situated. 

KENT. 

It will be remembered that, last winter, the fish. 
ermen in Queenborough were reduced to a state 
of great misery by the Corporation excluding 
them from the right of fishing, which belonced 
in common to al! the burgesses of the place. The 
question of right was sent to a jury, who decided 
in favour of the fishermen ; but some ulterior pro- 
ceedings have interposed to prevent them from 
exercising their right. The sufferings of the poor 
men and their families are, therefore, still great, 
and are likely to be increased on the approach of 
winter. The following statemeut shows the straits 
to which the poor fishermen have been reduced :— 
Some of them procure a pittance by diving for 
stones to make Roman cement. Two men seldom 
succeed in raising more than a quarter of a ton per 
day; and for pricking and diving, and lifting 
weights a whole day, each is rewarded with the 
sum of Is, 3d. 


LANCASHIRE. 


An elegant mural monument, to perpetuate the 
memory of the celebrated Mr. Lewis, has recently 
been placed in the gallery of Christ Church, Liver- 

1, by his son, T. D. Lewis, Esq. The monument 
of white statuary marble, executed in a chaste Gre- 
cian style, by Chantrey. The freize and cornice are 
supported on each side by ornamented trusses, 
surmounted by a pediment, in the centre of which 
are placed very finely-finished emblems, character- 
istic of the profession in which the deceased was so 
eminent. The tablet, which is about four feet wide 
by two feet high, contains the following iuscrip. 
ton >— 


GVLIELMO THOM® LEWIS, 
Qvi Artis Comic, 
Salibvs et Leporibys 
Clarvit, 

Viro Integerrimo, 
Parenti Opiimo, 

Filivs Pivs Gratvsqve 


Nov. 1, 


P. 
Vixit Annos LXIII, 
Obiit pric. id. Jan. 
MDCCCXI. 


NORFOLK. 


The Norwich and Norfolk United Medical Book 
Society lately held its fifth anniversary at the Swan 
lun, St, Peter's, when between forty and fifty mem- 
bers attended. Mr. Young, of Wells, presided. 
This Society possesses already a very extensive 
library, which, by donations and ample fonds, is 
rapidly increasing; and ninety-six gentlemen, 
residing in Norwich, Norfolk, or the adjoining 
counties, are enrolled amongst its members, mak - 
ing it, there can be little doubt, the largest medica! 
body in this kingdom out of the metropolis. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


A cast of the Milo of Mr. Lough has been re- 
ceived by the Literary aad Philasophical Society of 
Newcastle, and is now in their library. This noble 
piece of art isa present from the sculptor himselt, 
who can hardly receive adequate thanks for such a 
valuable mark of his liberality. The statue is a 
Standing figure, which, with the pedestal, reaches to 
about the height of 14feet. Milo attempted in his 
old age to tear up a tree by the roots, and to break 
it to pieces; but his hands or arms becoming en- 
tangled in a cleft which he could not open, he was 
torn to pieces by wild beasts. In this piece of 
sculpture, one arm of Milo is in the cleft, a wolf is 
at the throat of the figure, and the other hand 1s 
reaching behind with a sort of mistaken instinct of 
intolerable agony, as if to seize the wolf in that 
direction, or as if the hand was almost uncon- 
sciously directed to the part where the devouring 
anima! inflicted greatest pain. The breast and back 
of the figure form one of the finest muscular dis- 
plays of modern statuary. The countenance is 
minutely expressive of what may be conceived to 
be the feelings of such a moment, but it hardly 
bears the appearance of suffcient age. The back- 
drawn hand and arm resemble the congelation, or 
the enstoning, if one may use the word in refe- 
rence to the original statue, of life itself. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Literary Society, Bromley House. —The first 
meeting for this sessiou was lately held, when Mr. 
Jowett read a paper on the Classification of Plants, 
which was illustrated by a variety%of natural and 
artificial specimens. The Rev. W. J. Butler also 
read a scientific essay on Mathematical Geography, 
or the figure of the Earth ; in which the erroneous 
and correct opinions of various philosophers on the 
subject were noticed. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The state of the Oxford county gaol furnishes a 
most melancholy proof of the dreadful effects pro- 
duced by the Game Laws on the morals of the 
country. The prisoners confined there under sen- 
tences of last Epiphany session are twelve in num- 
ber; larceny, 1—assault, l—poaching, 10! These 
are not the only inmates of the gaol whose only 
crime is poaching. These ten persons were sent 
there from one single session ; and there are besides 
them nine others, also iinprisoned in this gaol for 
poaching, who were sent there by magistrates, &c. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


A tessellated pavement has been recently dis- 
covered in a field of about eight acres, on the 
north-west side ofa hill, and under a wood oppo- 
site King’s Sedgmoor, in the parish of Pitoey, near 
Langport. It has been opened under the direction 
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and superintendence of Mr. Hazell, of Littleton, 
near Somerton, a gentieman who has devoted much 
time to antiquarian researches. and whose attention 
to the place above.mentioned was first solicited by a 
farmer, named Chambers, of Pitney, who seemed 
quite satisfied, from repeated observations he had 
made, that in this field, and at this spot in particu- 
lar, there must be some hidden buildings or sub. 
terraneous passages. The floor is 18 feet by 20; it is 
in the highest state of preservation, and is allowed, 
by persons best acGuainted with the subject, to be 
the finest specimen that has ever been discovered 
in the West of Eagland: the centre is an octagon, 
in which is a perfect figure of Bacchus, with the 
usual emblems, aud the other part of the floor is 
divided into eight compartments, containing figures 
of Minerva, Mars, Neptune, and other heathen 
deities, and at each corner is a bust; a beautitul 
border Surrouads the whole, and runs round each 
division. The designs are admirably executed in 
tesserx of various colours, and very small dimen- 
sious, scarcely half an inch square; there is a 
coarser edging of tesser@, each about one inch 
square, between the border and the walls, which are 
in good preservation, and about two feet high, and 
the top only a few inches under the surface of the 
field. Considerable numbers of persons, of all 
ranks, were attracted to view this interesting dis- 
covery during the short time it was open; but it 
has been, tor the preseut, filled up, till effectual 
meaus are taken to secure it, for which a subscrip- 
tion is being raised. Sir K.C. Hoare has contri- 
buted handsomely, and has expressed an intention 
of visiting the spot early in the spring, before which 
time it is highly probable many other discoveries 
will be made. 


SUSSEX. 


Very important improvements have been for 
several months in progress in that part of the 
town of Lewes called the Cliffe, which} is ad- 
jacent to the river Ouse, and is the part of the 
greatest commercial importance. The High-street 
of the Cliffe is the principal ,line of communication 
between the south-eastern and south-western parts 
of the county, and had long been very inconvenient 
from its narrowness, Under the authority of an 
Act obtained in the last session, the inhabitants are 
widening the whole extent, by taking down and re- 
building the greater part of the houses on the south 
side. The same objection applied to the Bridge, 
which is also undergoing great alterations. By the 
removal of the heavy brick aud stone para pts, the 
width of carriage-way is increased four teet, while 
two new footways, of five feet each, are supported on 
cast-iron framings, with a handsome railin on the 
outside, These latter works are under the direc- 
tion of the magistrates of the district. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Wykehamist Meeting was last month held 
at the Castle Inn, at Marlborough, and was well 
attended, and afforded to every person present a 
most heartfelt pleasure. The Rev. Mr. Lawes was 
unanimously chosen Secretary, and a Committee 
formed, by whom the arrangements of the annual 
meetings are iu future to be directed, 

The Earl of Radnor is said to have discharged 
all his gamekeepers, and given permission to his 
numerous tenantry to sport over their respective 
farms. The Noble Ear! will have no reason to re- 
gret this; he and his friends will have just as 
much sport, and he will see his table quite as well 
supplied, as when he had a tribe of licensed 
poachers (for the majority of gamekeepers are no 
better) quartered upon him. This example has been 
set by a great landed proprietor in that very county 
where the Game Laws have been strained to the 


most cruel and impolitic eateut. The Noble Lord 
will sleep none the worse for the consciousness that 
the county prison is not thronged, and the morals of 
the agricultural populauion defiled, by their un- 
reasonable pursuit of a vain and worthless object 
by his means. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Mr. Rudge, proprietor of the Abbey Manor 
Hlouse avd lands at Evesham, has commenced ex- 
cavating the field between the tower and the river 
Avon, This spot isknown to have been the site of 
the ancieut monastery, which prior to the Retor- 
mation was recorded as qne of the most epulent 
and extensive in the kingdom, and trom the, arches, 
pavement, and piilars, discovered a few years ago, 
there can be no doubt but the commendable and 
scientific pursuit ot Mr. R. will prove highly inte- 
resting both to the historian and antiquarian. Al- 
though workmen have only continued their labours 
for a few days, they have already dug up an ancient 
leaden coffin, with a strong and heavy stone lid, 
bearing an inscription to the memory of “ Africus, 
the 22u Abbotof Evesham.” He was raised to the 
Abbacy in the tenth ceotury, by Adulf, Bishop of 
Worcester. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Mr. Booth delivered a lecture,a* the Mechanics 
Institute’s Room, in St. Saviourgate, York. The 
subject was the laws and phenomena connected 
with Chemical Affinity, and the manner in which 
these were treated by the lecturer was well calcu- 
Jated to interest even those who were entirely un- 
acquainted with chemistry, and to induce them to 
make some enquiries respecting a science upon 
which so much that is essential to our manufactures 
and useful in every department of civilized life 
depends. Mr. Booth, after giving definitions of 
the various terms in chemical nomenclature, which 
that portion of the science to which his lecture had 
reference, obliged him to use, procecded with per- 
spicuity, to notice the laws by which attraction is 
governed, &c, and then exhibited many curivus 
examples of the changes of form, of liquids into 
solids, and vice versa, of colour, taste, gravity, and 
temperature, in some instances producing the 
intensity of heat, and in others the extreme of 
cold, by the chemical action of bodies in com- 
bination, 


WALES. 


Denbigh Eisteddfod.—There were no less than 
fifteen medals and premiums awarded, including a 
gold and a silver harp for the best minstrels, 
Among the subjects were the following :— 

* Belshazzar's Feast.”"—The medal represents 
Belshazzar in the act of raising a goblet to his lips, 
which falls to the ground, as he starts from the 
table, on beholding the awtully mysterious writing 
on the wall; a female is seen clinging to him tor 
protection, while the guests appear greatly alarmed. 
Another “ Boadicea,” who is represented in her 
war chariot, leading her legions to bottle. For the 
best catalogue of MSS. on the medal is m Bee- 
hive, which is indicative of the industry exercised 
in collecting and arranging the catalogue ; @ rose 
in bloom expresses the sentiment, that even in la- 
bour there may be pleasure ; rays from the clouds, 
point out the light thrown on history by antiqua- 
rian researches, and the whole is surrounded by a 
Torques, or collar of records, The miniature gold 
and silver harps are an exact fac simile of the an- 
cient Welsh Telyn, or harp; the number of strings 
corresponding with that ofthe Muses. The medal 
for the best poem to the memory of the Rev, Go. 
ronny Owen, one of the most emiuent Welsh Bards, 
is truly classical: a cinerary urn, placed on a pe- 
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esta, at the base of which are seen, in mournful at- 
trtudes, overshadowed by a willow tree, a Bard aod 
the Muse of Cambria, their harps unstrung by her 
side, lamenting the prematare death of the learned 
divine. 

The Bards in Gwynedd.—At a Gorsedd lately 
held at Selwyn, the residence of Dr. Owen Pughe, 
the following gentlemen, among others, on account 
of their patrrotism and proficiency in Welsh, were 

and admitted to the bardic degree of 
Ofydd —Lord Ashiey, Rev. R. Newcombe, Rev. 
G. Strong, Rev. Hi. Parry, Rev. T. Price, Dr. 
Jones, Rev. A. B. Clough, Rev. L. Richards, A. J. 
Johnes, Esq. G. Phillips, Esq., Mr. E. Parry, Ches- 
ter, &c. 


SCOTLAND. 


A meeting of the Society for educating the Poor 
iu the Highlands was held at Loverpess lately, 
which was attended by several clergymen, and a 
number of other gcatiemen of the town and arigh- 
bourhood. Johua Stewart, Esq. ot Belladrum, M.P. 
io the chair. From the report of the proceedings 
of the society for the last two years, it appears that 
its resources have declined considerably, owing to 
the superior claims of the education scheme orge- 
nised by the General Assembly. The excellency of 
the General Assembly’s Scheme, aud the important 
results it had produced, and the great benefit it was 
calculated to conter on the country. were comment- 
ed on with feelings of gratitude; but it was clearly 
established, that there still exists, and in all likele 
hood must long continue to exist, a most urgent 
necessity for the unremitted efforts of the Inver- 
ness Education Society and all similar Associations, 
The Schools endowed by the General Assembly, by 
their last report, are seventy in number, containing 
S610 scholars; but deducting the decrease in the 
numbers attending the schools of the Loverness 
education, and Glasgow Auxiliary Societies, it 
would appear that no more than 4000 additional of 
our population have, withia the last two years, 
been provided with the means of education. The 
meeting was aldressed by the Rev. Mr. Fraser, 
Kirkiull; Rew, Mr. Thomas Fraser; Captain Fraser 
of Balmain; Rev. Mr. Cameron, Edderton; Rev. 
Mr. Clark; Bailie Fraser, avd other members, 
The receipts of the Society, for the last two years, 
have been 602/. 1s. 3d., which, with a balauce of 
306l. 14s. 10d. on Sth of October 1826, makes a total 
of 1,198/. 16s.1d. Of these receipts, 1332. 5s. 10d. 
were remitted from Madras, through Messrs, Ar- 
butlinot and Co. and 100/. were recéived trom Mrs, 
Corse of Glasgow. Deducting these two sums, the 
ordinary income for Lat period may be stated 660d, 
or 330. prr annum. For the year ending 6th of 
October 1896, the expenditure was 970/. The So- 
ciety at that time maintained double the number of 
schools at present on its establishment, which com- 
preheads no more than thirty, including tue Central 
and Aid Schools, attended in all by about two 
thousand: scholers. From the gratifying support, 
however, $0 steadily continued by the Dumfries and 
Aberdeen Auxiliary Societies—the tavourable senti- 
ments entertained in Glasgow and other towns,— 
the continuance of the annual grant by the County 
of luverness, aod the contributions received from 
various religious associations, the Committee ex- 

themselves as feeling justified in looking 
to aspeedy revival of the resources aud an 
enlargement of the usefulness of the society. 


IRELAND. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland lately visited his 
estates at Carlingford, in company with Colonel 


Armstrong, when his tenantry met him by appoint- 
ment in the lawn, and be addressed them as fol. 
lows :— 

“ My friends, I have long promised myself the 
pleasure of coming amongst you; various causes 
deprived me for a time of that pleasure. Ii! health, 
for which I am sure you were all sorry, first de- 
tained me; again, when on the eve of coming, I 
was called to assist in the councils of our most 
gracious Sovereign—the call came from a quarter 
too high to admit a moment’s hesitation. At length 
an opportunity offered me, which brought me, not 
to visit, but to reside amongst you. I was always 
an admirer of the lrish character, and I most unaf- 
fectediy declare, that in no part, either of England, 
Scotland, or Wales, have I found a tenantry more 
upright, more just, or more punctual, thay in this 
part of Ireland. I am aware that 1 am addressing 
a mixed assemblage of Protestants and Catholics ; 
but I came not here in the capacity of either, but as 
a friend. I have heard,and with pléasure have I 
heard, that parties calling themselves * Magpies,’ 
* Three-years old,’ &c. have been reconciled, (by 
Mr. O'Counel and the Association,—but I had 
much rather see the Protestant and the Catholic 
forget their animosit.es and cordially shaking hands. 
I care not at what altar a man worships, or under 
what form he sends forth his prayer to his Creator; 
but the honest man is the man I respect—he, and 
he alone, shall find a place in my confidence. I 
have vever asked, and I uever will ask, any man to 
change his religion. Our mutual friend, Colonel 
Armstrong, sets you au example in this respect 
worthy of imitation. You owe him much—I owe 
him much—we all owe him a great deal. In my 
relation to this country, | am called on to decide 
between parties, aud I shall always endeavour to 
support that principle which I first professed, and 
which I made a condition of when I accepted the 
government of this country—to know no man by 
his religion—to be guided in my decision only by 
the justice of the cause. If every man in his situa- 
tioa in Ireland, would act on the same principle, 
prosperity would soon be restored to this country, 
proot would be given that the surplus capital of the 
sister kingdom could be safely trausterred to this, 
and your shores, which now present a scene of 
beauty unequalled, would then show an increase of 
wealth unexampled,” 

This patriotic, honest, and British address was a 
novelty in Irelaud trom the mouth of a Lord Lieu- 
tevant, aud produced a corresponding effect. ‘The 
enthusiasm of the people was unbounded, 

Dividing the population of Ireland into four 
grand classes with respect to age, the census of 
1821 presents to our view the following lamentable 
picture of the state of a country shounding with 
every means of industry, aod with able and willing 
hands to cultivate it, in the most civilized period 


of the world:—Infauts of five years and under,_ 


1,040,666,—one half at least badly clothed and ted. 
Childrea trom five to fifteen, 1,748,663,—1,300,000 
destitute of education. Operatives trom §tteen to 
seventy, 3.931,660,—1,091,845 destitute of employ- 
ment. Aged, trom seventy to a hundred, 81,101,— 
a great proportion of whom are paupers. What 
claims for employment! What claims for educa- 
tion! not to speak of the claims of the aged and 
others, totally helpless, as to their own exertions, 
or any that their kindred (even where they may 
have kindred) can make tor them. Something has 
been done in the way of employment aud educa- 
tion ; more is doing; but a thousand times more 
still remains to be done, 
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METEOROLOGY. 


Journal, from September 1, to September 30, 1828. 
Lat. 51. 37.32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
































Thermometer. Barometer. Thermometer. Barometer. 
1828. From To From = To 1828, From To From To 
Sept. 1 55 2 29,96 29,90 || Sept. 16 3 30 29,46 . 29,48 
2 52 70 29.92 29,93 i7 37 63 80,31 30,20 
3 45 65 20,00 Stat, i38 45 i) 30,01 Muvu 
4 51 638 30,02 Stat. 19 48 68 29,96 380,02 v 
5 49 68 49,96 Stat. 20 42 66 30,10 380,12" 
6 43 66 29,96 30,00 21 37 67 30,12 30,04 
7 55 73 30,00 Stat. 22 42 64 20,01 0,92 
8 53 7 29,95 29,91 23 48 67 30,00 30,05 
9 56 70 29,73 29.56 24 51 68 30,04 30,00 
10 4 66 29,79 29,56 25 si nH 2,92 20,84. 
ll 50 68 29,56 29,55 26 47 73 29,75 20,76 
12 57 64 29,46 29,39 27 52 68 29,82 29,81 
13 56 68 29,46 29,56 28 40 62 29,76 29,72 
14 43 54 29,86 380,02 29 51 66 29,56 29,57 
15 44 62 29,16 30,31 30 43 63 29,74 20,00 














COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


We had scarcely sent our last report to press, 
when a change of aspect suddenly took place in the 
affairs of the Corn Market, which bas since con- 
tinued in a more or less unfavourable state. On 
the 27th ult. the transactions of that market sud- 
denly «ssumed much activity, and wheat ruse at a 
rate which might well have occasioned alarm. The 
best old English wheat was sold as high as 5d. per 
quarter. Speculators were on the alert, and ex- 
presses were sent to almost all the out-ports, 
annuuncing the rise. A report was spread on that 
day that an Order in Council would soov make its 
appesrance, prolibiting the exportation of wheat, 
and permitting the admission of foreign wheat at 
a duty of 10s. a quarter. Itis hardly necessary to 
add that no such ofder has, up to this moment, 
been published. Although there have been occa- 
sional falis in the prices of this important article, 
the causes which have induced them can only have 
been temporary; and when their operation ceases, 
prices are but too likely to advance again, for it is 
but too evident that the crops have beeu deficient 
this year. 

At Hamburgh, the English agents seem to have 
been more active than elsewhere in the Cora 
Market, and considerable purchases were made by 
them. ‘The latest accounts from the United States 
of Amerita also inform us that the expectation of a 
scarcity in England had occasioned # general rise in 
the price of grain, and that much speculation was 
going on with a view to this country’s markets, 

The Ladigo. sale of.the East India Company 
commenced on the morning of the 14th of October, 
and hes been going on ever since, The whole 
quantity consists in 11,400 cases fine Bengal, which 
are expected to produce from 700,000 to B00,000/. 
The prices fetching are higher by about Is. per Ib. 
than at this period last year. 

In other articles no important transactions have 
occurred during the month. 


A general tendency to a rise has been observed in 


the Colonial Markets, and is the unavoidable con- 
sequence of the rise in the Corn Market. The 
reason of this sympathetic action in commodities 


so incompatible, we have explained, on a precisely 
similar occasion, in one of our late reports. 
According to the latest calculation, the Tron 
trade is at present far more couvsiderable in this 
country than ever it has been, The quantity of 
metal worked in the year 1827 amounted to 
660,000 tons; whereas forty years ago, it only 
amounted to 68,000, The value of the iron manus 
factured last year is estimated at about 6,297,000/, 
sterling, The portion manufactured in each county 
is thus calculated :—Staffordshire, 216,000 tons; 
Shropshire, 78,000: Wales, 206,000; Yorkshire, 
43,000 ; Derbyshire, 20,500; Scotlaud, 36,500, 

The October transactions of the Money Market 
commenced with a quotation of Consols at 86 three. 
quarters, at which price they were doné, and closed, 
The new account for November was opened at a 
continuation of 1 eighth per cent. Tudia bonds were 
at 83s. and Exchequer Biils at 73s. premium, Rus- 
sian Stocks were heavy at 93 and quarter, Danish 
aod Brazilian Bonds, the divideuds of which were 
paid at the close of September, were quoted at 
61 three-quarters and 63. Chilian Bonds bad fallen 
to 30; and Spanish of 1822 were at 11 three. 
quarters; those of 182% at B and quarter. Our own 
Four per Cents. opened at 101, 

The announcement of the Blockade of the Dar- 
danelles, put up at Liogd’s on the 2d, produced 
much exctement in the City, but far less effect om 
the Stocks generally than might have been expected, 
Consols were rather stationary throughout the day, 
at 86 three-quarters to Seighths, India Bondsand 
Exchequer Bills advanced 2s, On the 4th, Cunsols 
were steady at 86 three-quarters, but India Bonds 
rose to 91s. premium. Various :umours, such as 
the alarming state of the King’s health, aud warlike 
preparations in Downing-street, convulsed the 
Money Market on the Oth to a much greeter extent 
than it had been for some days before, and the 
price of Consols was variously effected. Mauy 
attempts on the part of leading capitalists to 
counteract tlhe effect of the rumours were made in 
vain, and the price closed at 86.. Foreign Stocks 
generally felt the influence: of the decline in 
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Consols, Although on the following day (10th) the 
alarming rumours were not renewed, no consider. 
able reaction in price occurred. A tavourable view 
having been taken of the quarterly statement of the 
Revenue on the 1@th, Cohsols underwent some 
improvemeut, being done, and closing at U6 five. 
eighths. Some bargains were done on that day ia 
the Thiee per Cents. Keduced, at 65 Uiree-quarters, 
and in the Four per Cents. (1826) at 101 to quar 
ter with the dividend ; books having been opened 
for transfers in those stocks on account of the 
approaching payment of the dividend. 

The 15th was Settling day at the Consol market 
and Foreign Stock Exchange. One or two default- 
ers were declared, but for a small amount, and 
through causes which will not prevent the indivi. 
duals from soon appearing again on the Stock Ex. 
change. The rate of continuation for the Novem- 
ber Account rather tacreased, closing at 86 three- 
eighths. A sale in Consols of 400,C00/. effected oa 
the 16th for the Bank of Scotland, and some other 
sales which occurred at the same time, are the most 
important transactions that have talea place in one 
day during the whole month. As a variety of sinis- 
ter causes were, as usual, assigned to these opera- 
tions, Consoils tell, and closed at 8 seven eighths 
for the Account, and 85 three eighths tor money. 
The cause of the principal sale, however, was ow. 
ing to advances made by the Seoten Bank on build- 
ing speculations, at an advantageous interest. A rise 


in coro, as well as the late copious exportations of 
gold, said to have taken place for the purchase of 
corn in foreign countries, have kept the prices of 
the money market generally low from the 10th to 
the 23th, and tew speculations of the least moment 
have occurred during that interval. Some alarm 
has been lately evinced in the City in cousequence 
of considerable exportations in gold made bya fo. 
reign mouied house, whose ope: ations in financial 
matters have of late years acquired great celebrity, 
It was calculated that this house alone has exported 
within the last two moaths, about one million of 
specie in gold. The appreheusion which has been 
the consequence, however, is not founded on rea- 
souable grounds, for it is well knowa that the cof- 
fers of the Bank contain no less a sum iv specie than 
thirteen millions sterling. It will therefore re. 
quire operations of much greater consequence than 
those which are generally attributed at this momeat 
to the house in question te drain the country of its 
gold; and,atall events, the Bank directors are said 
io have their eyes fully open egainst any such dan- 
er. 

. We left Consols at 86 three eighths sellers ; Bra- 
zilian Bonds 65 half; Portuguese 57 quarter; 
Buenos Ayres 49 to 50; Russian 9° half; Danish 
61 quarter; Greek 17 to 18; and Spanish 11 three- 
eighths. India Bonds 863. and Exchequer Bills 76s. 
premium, 


BANKRUPTS 


FROM SEPTEMBER 23, TO OCTOBER 21, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


September 3. T. BARROW, Manchester, and G. 

E.DDES, Steck port, commission agents. J. BERRY 
and KR. B. BERKY —— Devonshire, * manu- 
facturers. 0. BOWE Crawford-street lary-la- 
boune, draper. c. CONOLLY, Piccadilly, jeweller. 
T. CHECKLEY, Warwick, hosier.” T. DUNLOP, Pon- 
—— Yorkshire, r. T. HASTINGS. gran 
field, woollen cloth merchant. J. RLF EY, j 
Northampton, plumber. PW. HENZE LL, Col ꝓ 
wharf, Belvedere-roed, Lambeth, coal merchant. 
MILLER, sen. and K. MILI. ER, jou. Bermondsey, glue 
manufacturers. P. MUSGRAVE, Hread-street, 
auctioneer. R. OLIVER, Willow-walk, Bermondsey, 
glue manufacturer C. ROBERTSON, D. D. MILLI- 
GAN, and R. M. DALZELL, Fenchureh-street, London, 
merchants, W. SMALE, Bedminster, Somersetshire, 
victualler. E. STROUD, Chatham, Kent. M. WIL- 
SHERE, High-street, Woolwich, carrier. W.G, WIL- 
LIAMS, Throgmorton street, auctioneer. 

September B. ALLEN, Cole Hatch Farm, High 
Wreombe, Bucks, builder. H.N. RICKMAN, — 
coster atreet, Southwark, brush maker. H. R. WIL- 
KINSON, of the shi * ork, master mariner D. RO- 
DERICK, St Martin’s- ont St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
Middlesex, vietualler. . FLEMING, Fulbem, Mid- 
dlesex, cchool mistress. *. S. LEEK, Gray’s lon-lane, 
Middlesex, wine and brandy merchant. J.JACKSON, 
No. 22a, Moutague-street, Portman-square, Middlesex, tai- 
ae C. HAMMAR, Mark-lave, London, merchant. 

W. J. RUMSEY, Harp-lane, London, victualler. i. 
WORL EY, Fish street-hill, London, hetel keeper. M. 
BENSON, ‘Liverpool, merchant. |W. GAISFORD, Pas- 
sage-strect, —R *33**8 

—— ELFE, Cornhill, London, book- 
seller. ori EDGE. London, goldsmith. C.C, 
WILSON, Fura + » lam, High Halborn, Middlesex, seri- 
vener. E. NES, Welsh Pool 1, Montgomeryshire, 
druggist. G. oMASON. Fiskerton, Nottinghamshire, 
{ones S. MOSCROP, Stockport, Chesbire, draper. 

MERRICK the younger, Bristol, carpenter. S 
PASSMORE, Teignmouth, Devonshire, linen dra 
SYER, Sprowateon, Norfolk, cattle salesman. 355 T WY: 
NEY, Deighton, Yorkshire, woollen cord manufacturer. 

October3. J. wt day = Bishupagate-street aud tron- 
monger-lane, Londen, linen og J. T EARL, 
Lewisham, Kent, plumber. "ENTON, St. James's- 
street, Westminster, hotel keeper. p PAIN, Luton, 
Beds, straw bat manufacturer. W. NEWMAN, Lutoa, 
Beds, straw hat manufacturer. J. TESSIMOND, Leek, 
Staffordshire, silk manufacturer. R. HARDIN, Can- 
wock, Steffordshire, malister and butcher. J.MARTIN, 
Preston, Lancasbire, corn merchant. W. WINF LELD, 
Stoke Ferry, Norfolk, cory merchant. 

October 7. J. se he St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
orange Seen . PENS AM, Wardour-street, 


Seho, picture dealer. 3 GOSLING, Bocking, Essex, 
spirit merchant. T. FORTU NE, Highington, Dur- 
ham, cattle salesman. J. ped V. U ton-upon-Severn, 
Worcestershire, grocer. CAMBRI ~ *2B 
and Prince Edward Island, ys ney CAM- 
BRIDGE and A. CAMBRIDGE, Bristol, and Prines Ed- 
ward Island, merchants. 

October 10. T. WILMOT, Sloane-square, Chelsea, 
Middlesex, broker, appraiser, and auctioneer. C. V. 
JONES, late of Lower Brook-street, Middlesex, horse 
dealer. G. PEPLOE, No. 3, Hercules-buildings aud 
Marsh-place, Lambeth, coach maker. J BLYTH, 
Bury St. Edmund's, Suffolk, draper. W. SALMON, 
West Malling, Kent, auctioneer. T. EVETTS, Birm- 
ingham, refiner = metals. F. HALES, Birmingham, 


corn dealer. UEEN, Liverpool, wine merehant. 
October 1 Aa? the younger, Knott's Green, Es- 
nex, skin brok he R. CROW THe.R and T FAWCETT, 


No. 198, High-street, ‘Southwark, woollen drapers. Ss. 
SOUTH. Horneastle, Linco!nshire, brick maker. w. 
H. WHITE, Leominster, Herefordshire, brazier. 4. 
ROBINSON, Stanhope, —— shopkeeper . B. 
IND, Cambridge. linen dra G. ALLEN the younger, 
Ridgefield, Manchester, ca autre. b. SCOTT, Ca- 
therine Slack, Northowram, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

October 7 W. BRADLEY, Legburn, Lincolnshire, silk 
mercer. J. KENDALL, Stratford, Essex, cowkeeper. 
J. HORWOOD and W. OLIVER, Maddox- -street, Hanover- 
square, house decoraters. G. BARNBY, Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, grocer. H. GILBERT, Bishopaxate- -street 
Without, ! har ree E RORKE, Liverpool, mer- 
chant. HAL te of the Crown public-bouse, Ru- 
pert-street, —— s-fields, licensed victualler. G. 
HUGH? S, No 106. Upper-street, —8 and Spring- 
street, Shadwell, wine ——— kK. RIPPON, Leeds, 
Verksbire, joiner. Hl. WOOLIHIOUSE, Darnall, 
Sheffield, Yorkshire, 4 and victualler. 3 SAN- 
DE RSON, Nottingham, lace manufacturer. . BAI- 
LEY, WV ood-street, Bath, shoe maker. w. MARSDEN, 
Cc litheroe, Lon comn.on carrier. 

October a1. SPICE, € hertsey, Surrey, grocer. 
w. Loc KNOOD. Manor House Aca emy, East Barnet, 
bookseller. W.S. MORGAN, Brown’s Coftfee-house, 
Mitre-court, Fleet-street, London, commission merchant. 
T. TINDALL, Hastings, Sussex, linen draper. 
SOUTHEE, Canterbury, grocer. 8S. JE ~ re Ex- 
mouth-street, Spa-ficlds, Middlesex. ironmon 

CLARKE, Ware, Mert, linen draper. J.G CIBBON the 
younge, Poplar, Middlesex, mast maker. Cc. CALLA- 

» , Prospect-row, —— * ,carpenter. W. 
B. FOX, Ne. 46, Crawford-stre jarylehone, oil and 
colourman. T. SWETTENHAN. Burslem, Statlerd- 
shire, earthenwere manufacturer, VT. ALLDAY, Santh- 
field, Birmingham, butcher. 
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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
DECEMBER 1, 1828. 





GREAT 

Parliament has been prorogued to the 
18th of December instant. Lord Stowell, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Lord Aberdeen, 
were the Lords Commissioners. 

The unremitting exertions of the Cum- 
berland Brunswick Club supporters have 
not been crowned with success. But few 
comparatively have joined their standard. 
No individuals immediately connected 
with the Ministry have united with them, 
and many who are opposed to Catholic 
Emancipation possess good sense enough 
to see, that such institutions can only ex- 
tend the evils caused by the question, and 
that to the wisdom of Parliament alone 
should the decision be confided. Thinking 
in this manner, Lord Verulam, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Herts, having received an appli- 
cation to call a meeting, and kindle poli- 
tical enmity in the county, wisely replied 
in the following letter :— 

** Sir,—I am much honoured by your 
communication, and am aware that the 
whole County of Herts is animated with a 
determination to resist every thing ini- 
mical to the constitution, under the bless- 
ings of which it commands individual 
security, and internal peace. I think the 
best and safest way to prolong such a 
happy state of things, is, quietly and 
thankfully to enjoy the inestimable good 
which Providence, and the disposition of 
the people to conform to the established 
laws of the country, have given us. | 
think that stirring the coals of political 
strife is at all times unadvisable, unless a 
paramount necessity prevails ; and I feel 
assured, that calling a public meeting, 
and establishing Brunswick Clubs, would, 
without adding one iota to the security of 
the Protestant interest, subject us to the 
animadversion of some of the wisest men 
in the country, and perhaps create amongst 
ourselves a feeling of political hostility, 
which it has been for many years the en- 
deavour—thank God, the successful en- 
deavour—of the leading gentlemen in this 
county, to stifle and eradicate. I am as 
strongly attached to the Protestant cause 
as you can be; my votes in Parliament 
have constantly been adverse to what is 
called Catholic Emancipation ; but I wish 
that very important question to be left to 
the decision of Parliament, where only it 
can be fairly, fully, and dispassionately 
discussed. 1 do not think the Protestant 
cause is to be upheld by an ebullition of 
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popular feeling at a public meeting, or by 
the formation of a club. Thé former, it 
is true, may be conducted in a constitu- 
tional manner—the effect is of a transi- 
tory nature, and it may be kept to its 
point, or adjourned: but I am jealous of 
the formation of all political clubs. Ex- 
perience bears me out in my opinion of 
their danger, and I should regret much if 
the example set in another county should 
be adopted in this. I think no good can 
result from it, and I think much incon- 
venience may. Under these impressions, 
and with every sentiment of respect for 
the feelings which have led you to corre- 
spond with me on this subject, I am 
bound to decline stirring up a flame which 
I do not think it necessary, or indeed 
prudent, to create. 
‘+ Lam, your humble servant, 
* VERULAM, 

** Gorhambury, Oct. 28, 1820." 

Every underhand mode has been adopt- 
ed to excite a spirit of discontent among 
the people on this question. An address, 
in the form of a handbill, has been clan. 
destinely distributed in Westminster with 
this view. 1t most probably originated in 
the factious labour of men similar to Lord 
Kenyon, of whose zeal an amusing anec- 
dote has been circulated. Some fellows 
were lately employed to get up Brunswick 
petitions in various parts of the country, 
and they employed deputies to aid them in 
their labours, each of whom was to give 
thirty pounds security in a deposit. One 
of the principals ran away with these de- 
posits, and the deputies were duped. ‘The 
consequence was, that the whole affair 
came to light, owing to the application of 
the swindled party for redress at a polive- 
office. Who the prime mover or movers 
of the scheme might have been, does not 
clearly appear. One of the two ostensible 
persons concerned having been lodged in 
prison for debt, five pounds were sent to 
Sir Richard Birnie for him, and reported 
to have been so sent by Lord Kenyon, 
These petitions were got up for the vul- 
gar, and contained pictures representing 
Protestant and Catholic ministers; the 
one party performing acts of exemplary 
piety, the other, or Catholic, acts of su- 
perstition and indecency. Such are the 
modes in which the men, who pretend 
that they are moved, like his Grace of 
Newcastle, with a true spirit of piety. 
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seek to mislead the ignorant, and covertly 
to agitate the country, for the most selfish 
ends. It is only for the sake of exposing 
this unworthy and base conduct on the 
part of the Brunswick Clubs, or their 
allies, that we find it worth while to put 
this incident on record. 

it is at length officially announced that 
the Earl of Aberdeen has succeeded in 
concluding a convention with Count Ofa- 
lia, for a compromise of the British claims 
upon Spain under the treaty of the 12th 
of March, 1823: by which the sum of 
900.0001, is to be paid by instalments— 
200,000/. in December; 200,000/. in 
March; 350,000/. in June; and the re- 
maining 150,0001. in September. Of this 
sum, 600,000/, at the least is to be paid in 
sterling money; and for the remaining 
300,000/. the Spanish government is at 
liberty to grant debentures, bearing inte- 
rest at five per cent. if it shall so prefer 
(which are to express the purpose for 
which they have been issued), at the rate 
of 1002. in debentures for 50/. of money ; 
reserving to itself the right of paying 
them off at any time, within four years of 
their date, at fifty-five per cent., or at any 
subsequent period at sixty per cent., giv- 
ing, in either case, six months’ notice in 
the London Gazette, As the instalments 
are received from the Spanish govern- 
ment, they are to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the English Commissioners, by 
whom the claims are finally to be decided 
on and paid. 

Upwards of 4000 Portuguese emigrants 
are at present domiciliated at Plymouth. 
It is said that Government has it in con- 
templation to divide them among several 
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other towns in the West: for what rea- 
sou does net very well appear. This ad- 
ditional number, to the 60,000 or 70,000 
inhabitants of Plymouth and its depen- 
dencies, can occasion no inconvenience, 
while the division may be a serious one to 
the exiles themselves. Meetings have 
been called in London to assist the Spa- 
nish and Italian refugees, who are in a 
most deplorable state of destitution. The 
Duke of Wellington, it is said, refuses 
any of them aid from government, though 
the Spaniards belonged to the party 
friendly to England in the late war. It 
cannot be forgotten that the emigrant 
priests of France were pensioned by hun- 
dreds ; but then they were exiles in the 
cause of Bourbon legitimacy. The Spa- 
niards and Italians were exiles for the 
cause of freedom and free constitutional 
governments : hence, probably, the dif- 
ference in their treatment. 

The sapient member for Somerset, Sir 
T. Lethbridge, has made an attempt to 
arouse that county to oppose Catholic 
Emancipation. The enrolment of this 
profound reasoner and exquisite politician 
in the ranks of the Brunswickers will add 
little to the strength of their friends, or 
the mortification of their enemies. 

The quantities of gold and silver coin 
and bullion entered at the Custom-house 
for exportation to foreign parts, in the 
four months from Ist July to 31st Octo- 
ber, were—1,999,260 oz. of foreign silver 
coin; 854,500 oz. foreign gold and silver 
coin and bars ; 83,030 oz. foreign gold in 
coin and bars; and 12,500 oz. British 
gold coin. 


THE COLONIES. 


The late Sheriff of New South Wales 
has been suspended by the Governor, for 
presiding at a public meeting at Sydney, 
and ‘** thereby giving countenance to pro- 
ceedings in which the existing institutions 
of the colony and constituted authorities 
underwent the most calumnious animad- 
versions—such conduct in a public officer 
tending to produce the most serious évils 
in a colony.” 

Intelligence has been received of the 
death of Governor Lumley at Sierra Le- 
one, and that a greater degree of morta- 
lity prevailed, even amongst the natives, 
than has yet been known at that pesti- 
lential colony. His Excellency died Au- 
gust 19. 

Accounts from Gibraltar are of a more 
favourable description than of late, the 
number of cases being less, and the num- 


ber discharged much greater, than in the 


latter part of October. Among the dead 
are the names of five medical gentlemen of 
the place, including Mr. Herman, the 
chief medical officer of the garrison. The 
two chaplains also—the one of the esta- 
blished church, and the other of a disseut- 
ing chapel—have been among the victims. 
Captain French, of the 42d Regiment, 
read the burial-service over the latter. 
This regiment has lost no less than sixteen 
non-commissioned officers by the fever ; 
and it is reckoned that the whole numbe: 
of military men who have undergone the 
same fate since the commencement of the 
disorder, amounts to six hundred. Par¢ 


tial rains had occurred between the 21st 
and 30th, but in such a slight degree as 
to produce neither the advantage of an 
atmospherical crisis, nor a supply of water, 
which consequently continued deficient in 
the garrison. 
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Varna has fallen, as might naturally 
have been expected, into the hands of the 
Russians. The force sent to relieve it 
has retreated, and been pursued by Prince 
Eugene of Wirtemberg. The Russian 
army is expected to go into winter 
quarters, An official despatch from Ge- 
neral Maison, Commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in the Morea, states that 
after the departure of Ibrahim for Egypt, 
the French found some difficulty in get- 
ting possession of Navarin, Modon, Coron, 
and Patras, the respective Turkish com- 
manders of those places alleging, that as 
the Porte was not at war with France or 
England, they should not surrender the 
forts intrusted to their care, though they 
would commit no act of hostility. On 
the completion of the compulsory prepa- 
rations, however, the object was in every 
direction accomplished, and possession was 
obtained of the whole without any battle 
having been fought, and of course without 
bloodshed on either side. The French 
(reneral, in his despatches, says, ‘* We 
found in Navarin sixty pieces of cannon, 
fifty of which were mounted and loaded, 
magazines of provisions for several months, 
800,000 cartridges, and water for thirty 
days. The garrison was composed of the 
19th Egyptian battalion of 400 men, 70 
gunners, and 60 Moriote Turks. It will 
be immediately embarked for Egypt with 
its arms and baggage. I have ordered 
the colours of the three Allied Powers to 
be hoisted on one of the towers of the 
citadel. The fortifications of Navarin are 
in bad condition, as well as the artillery 
that we have found in it; the town is 
only a heap of infected ruins, and offers 
no resources for the establishments which 
are indispensable to us. We bave every 
thing to create. Modon (continues the 
Gieneral) is a very strong place, which has 
what is not common in the East, a cover- 
ed way palisadoed, an enormous ditch, a 
double inclosure, and walls of considerable 
height. It was provided with provisions 
for more than six months, with ammuni- 
tion for two sieges, 100 pieces of cannon, 
a garrison of 1078 men, of whom 508 are 
Turks, and 570 Arabs of the 4th bat- 
talion.”’ 

Coron is to be delivered up to the go- 
vernment of Greece, as soon as it can 
send a force sufficient to take possession 
of it. It is well supplied with provi- 
sions and ammunition, and has ample 
means of defence, comprising eighty pieces 
of cannon aud mortars. Patras capitu- 
lated, when the Pacha found eyery prepa- 
ration made to bombard the castle, The 
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despatches farther state, that since the 
departure of Ibrahim had left them at 
liberty to act, their operations have been 
successful. *‘* Undoubtedly (says the Ge. 
neral) we have not acquired any military 
glory by them, but the object for which 
we have come, the liberation of ‘Greece 
has been more happily and promptly ef: 
fected ; the Moren has been cleared of its 
enemies. Ibrahim embarked 21,000 men; 
he left in the fortresses of Messenia 
more- than 2500 Turks and Egyptians. 
General Schneider found about 3000 men 
in the forts of Patras and Morea, Thus 
between 26,000 and 27,000 men have 
been forced to quit the country and the 
fortresses in a few days.” It appears 
that the British naval force under Admi- 
ral Sir W. Pulteney Malcolm actively co- 
operated with the French in all these 
enterprizes. 

The accounts from Turkey to the 10th 
ult. show that the Grand Signor, instead 
of being disposed to treat for peace, as it 
was supposed he would do on hearing of 
the fall of Varna, was determined to re- 
new the war with vigour, backed as he 
was by the richest men of most influence 
at Constantinople. Until it was known 
that Varna had surrendered, the general 
feeling at Constantinople was, that the 
Russians, having lost the majority of their 
troops, would be the first to open negotia. 
tions. Great events seemed to produce 
less excitement among the Turks than 
formerly, and up to the departure of the 
latest advices there were no symptoms of 
disturbances, 

A bulletin of the army of the Caucasus 
announces the occupation of the whole of 
Bajazet by the Russians, who, after some 
fighting, made themselves masters of the 
fortresses of Bajazet and Topak Kale, as 
well as of the entrenchments of Driadne. 
On these occasions the Armenians were 
on their side, They are now masters of 
the country to the sources of the Bu- 
phrates. 

The death of the Dowager Empress of 
Russia, the mother of the present Em. 
peror, has taken place. She was a Ger- 
man Princess; and, without possessing 
the abilities of her mother-in-law, Ca- 
therine, exercised during the latter part of 
her life a great deal of influence in the 
empire. During the reign of Catherine, 
she lived as much as possible in a kind of 
seclusion, and had a difficult part to play 
between an Empress jealous of her power, 
and a husband naturally brutal and exas- 
perated by the ill-treatment of the Court, 
The accession of her husband to the throne 
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rendered her situation more distressing, as 
it converted his rudeness into absolute in- 
sanity. His death inspired few regrets, 
and his widow urged no measures of seve- 
rity against his assassins. Whatever may 
have been the conduct or feelings of Alex- 
ander on that occasion towards his father, 
his filial tenderness towards his mother 
constituted a striking feature of his cha- 
racter. 

A letter from Lisbon says, “ I cannot 
describe to you the real misery experienced 
from the actual government. The perse- 
cutions continue. A Decree was issued 
yesterday, that, en no account whatever, 
persons who are known to have liberal 
ideas are to be employed in any situation 
under government. We have received ac- 
counts from the northern provinces ; they 
are in arms in bodies of Guerillas, com- 
manded by Colonel Serpa Pinto, of the 
Militia, late Deputy of Cortes, and a per- 
son of great interest in the provinces. 
They have already collected three thousand 
men, and have liberated the prisoners at 
(iuimaraens, Braga, and Penafiel, They 
have had an engagement with the twenty- 
second regiment, and part of the regiment 
has gone over to them. It is said that 
they intend to make an attempt on Opor- 
to, to set free the Liberal prisoners. All 
letters from the north are opened, All 
accounts agree in the great distress the 
provinces ure in—people flying in every 
direction. The people who have risen 
are, in general, farmers and persons of 
great property; they become quite des- 
perate from the persecutions carried on 
by the Royalists against their families. 
What is now wanted is the assistance 
of some friendly hand to put a stop to 
the present persecutions, otherwise there 


CRITICAL 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, 


with Anecdotes of the Courts of Navarre 
and Malmaison. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This volume of entertaining anecdotes, sketch- 
es of character, and narrative of incidents, is, we 
believe, from the pen of Macame Ducrest, the 
niece of Madame de Geonlis. In the entertain. 
ment which the work will afford the reader, he 
must not lose sight of the independent spirit and 
moral desert of the aathor, who has borne testi. 
mony to the exceilence of her patroness, at a 
period and under circumstances which would in- 
duce an ordinary mind to suppress panegyric, to 
join in detraction, or to invent slander. The 
passport to royal favour in France is not the spi- 
rit of justice towards the merits of Napoleon's 
family. Bat Madame Ducrest, though reared in 
all the prejudices of the emigrants, has fearlessly 
and disinterestedly recorded what she witnessed 
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is no knowing where they will end. The 
arrival of two French ships of war in the 
Tagus, from Brest—the line-of-battle- 
ship Le Duquesne, Captain Russell de 
Bedford, eighty guns, and eight bundred 
men; and La Thetis, Captain Lettre, 
forty-four guns, three hundred men—has 
created a very lively sensation amongst 
all the well-wishers of this truly unhappy 
country.” 

The exertions of the friends of both can. 
didates for the Presidency in America in- 
creased as the time of election approached, 
and the balance inclined in favour of Mr. 
Adams. The Southern States continued 
to display their hostility to the New Ta- 
riff by every means in their power, In 
Georgia, Anti-Tariff meetings were held 
in every quarter, and resolutions had been 
passed, ‘* Not toconsume the bread stuff— 
buy the horses or cattle, or use the manu- 
factured articles produced in States that 
had advocated the Tariff,’’ which is pro- 
nounced to be * unconstitutional and op- 
pressive.”’ It is also asserted, that if Ge- 
neral Jackson should obtain the Presidency 
the Tariff would be immediately repealed. 
The Northern States, on the contrary, 
boast of the advantages which they have 
already derived from its regulations, and 
express much anxiety for its continuance. 
Our manufactures,” say they, “ have 
received a new impetus from the Tariff— 
already they begin to increase and im- 
prove the home market for the productions 
of agriculture—their influence on prices is 
felt and acknowledged; our canals and 
other internal improvements approach 
completion, and will shortly be useful in 
affording facilities for transporting the 
heavy roductions of the soil and of art to 
market,”’ 


NOTICES. 

during her residence with the Empress Josephine; 
and ber work is a curious and entertaining piece 
of domestic biography of a most extraordinary 
person, under circumstances almost unprececent- 
ed. Madame Ducrest is certainly a warm ad- 
mirer of the ex-Empress: but her eulogics, if 
not always judicious, are generally weil founded, 
and invariably sincere, Many of them are con- 
firmed by contemporary works, and are strictly in 
unison with what is authenticated of the Em. 
press; and these will voach for others which 
might possibly appear to be tinged by partiality 
and affection. Having thus passed our judgment 
upon the work, we shall proceed to gratify our 
readers by a few of the anecdotes, the length of 
which render them adwissibie in our columns. 

* Dusseck and Cramer, though rivals, were in 
timate friends. Dusseck having, on one occa 
sion, arrived later than usual, Cramer asked how 
ithappened. ‘ UT have been busy composing a new 
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rondo,’ he replied ; * | was very well pleased with 
it, and yet | have thrown the manuscript into the 
fire.’—' But why ?—‘ I will tell you. I had in- 
troduced a confounded passage, which I prac. 
tised for several hours without being able to exe- 
cute it. [suspected you would play it off hand, 
and I was determined not to submit to sucha 
mortification,’ "After a sketch of the character 
of Prince Ferdinand Louis, killed at Jena, we are 
told that Christian, the King of Denmark, ‘‘ was 
looked upon as mad, though he never gave any 
proof of madness; but he had a wildoess of man- 
ner which gave rise to ihe idea of his being in- 
sane, He disliked sitting long at table, and yet 
whenever he prepared to rise, he was forcibly de. 
tained by two Norwegian body guards who stood 
behind him. He was fond of chatting, and yet 
his attendants were ordered not to answer him, 
Foreigners, indignant at this tyranny, sometimes 
ventured to enter into conversation with him, 
He was never suffered to be alone. He had bat 
very little money at bis disposal, but that little 
he used to distribute to the poor he met in his 
walks. When he met any ladies, he took off his 
hat and remained uncovered until they were out 
of sight. When he visited the theatre, be was 
attended by a chamberlain, to whom he continu. 
ally spoke without receiving an answer. A nod 
of the head was the most he ever obtained,” &c. 
—We find that Louis Bonaparte and his wife lived 
discordantly, and that the lady was too much 
enamoured of ner father-in-law, Napoleon, The 
mother, Josephine, appeats to have acted with 
singular propriety under these circumstances,—-A 
dull inquisitive gentleman, who squinted and 
looked quite awry, having pestered Talleyrand 
with the question “* Well, prince, how go public 
affairs.” ** Why, just as you see,” answered the 
witty Talleyrand, to the amusement of the by- 
standers.—Our autlhoress tells us that “* Madame 
de Montesson and Madame de Gealis never liked 
each other.” Considering the supposed intimacy 
betweén Madame de Genlis and the Duke of Or- 
leans, the antipathy is not surprising, But the 
anecdotes relating personally to Josephine are 
more germane to our object. 

Napoleon’s gaicties did not much distress his 
consort; and we find, like other great geniuses, 
he chose his favourites among very silly persons, 
Talleyrand being reproached for living with, and 
afterwards marrying a simpleton, urged that her 
conversation was a relidf to him. One of Napo- 
leon’s favourites, “ Madame Gazani, had noc 
pretty hands: she was careful, therefore, to wear 
gloves on almest every occasion. Her white 
teeth were constantly displayed to view by her 
small side laugh, which added charms to her 
physiognomy. She danced well, but with rather 
too much pretension, and her feet had nothing to 
recommend them. Without being a connoisseur 
of music, she sang very prettily some detached 
pieces she studied beforehand. A great know- 
ledge of the world supplied the place of wit; and 
if- her conversation had nothing to captivate, she 
pleased by the suitness of her voice, and the 
pretty expression to which her lovely mouth 
gave utterance, Two months after her arrival, 
the Emperor, fearing that he should be domi- 
neered by a woman, as it has often happened to him, 
broke off all intercourse with her; and entering 
abruptly into Josephine’s apartment, ‘Send away 


Madame Gazani,’ he said; ‘she must retura to 
italy." No, Sire, 1 will keep her near me; you 
must not throw into despair a young woman 
whom you have torn away from every duty,’ 
‘Well, do as, you please, bat never let me see 
her again.”” Whata mixture of magnanimity 
and profligacy in the Empress: and what a sin- 
gular relation of man and wife, But Josephine 
was sincerely attached to Napoleon, and the Em- 
peror returned her affection with great warmth; 
and impressed with his glory, she celebrated with 
joy and splendour the birth of his son. A cur. 
ous account is given of the whole event, Napo- 
leon said to ** Eugene, you are going to see your 
mother, Tell her 1’m certain she will rejoice 
more than any one else at my happiness, 1 
should already have written to ber, had I not 
been wrapped up in the delight of looking at my 
son. I cannot be moved from his side except by 
indispensable duties, I will this night perform 
the most pleasing of all, by writing to Jose. 
phine,” 

The Empress always breakfasted at ten; “ the 
breakfast, as well as the dinner, consisted only of 
one course, except the dessert. A footman stood 
behind each chair, four stewards, a butler, and 
two upper servants, handed round the different 
dishes on the table, and every kind of wine. The 
Empress had behind her at table two valets, a 
basque gaining footman, a chasseur, and a chief 
steward. Breakfast generally lasted three quar- 
ters of au hour; every one thea retired to the 
gallery. The Empress worked at tapestry, the 
ladies at various objects, and a chamberlain on 
duty read the novels, travels, and memoirs that 
made their appearance. At two o'clock three 
carriages and four drove us to the beautiful forest 
of Evreux. The ride was generally over at four, 
and we returned to our respective apartments, 
until six, when we repaired to dinner, which lasted 
an hour. After dinner, her Majesty named those 
with whom she wished to play at backgammon, 
piquet, or cassino, It was not Customary to play 
for money when strangers were of the party. 
When the Empress played her game of piquet 
with any of her household, the stake was three 
francs for each counter.” It was the Emprese’s 
delight to tease mercenary persons by making 
them lose at cards, We find ample provuls that 
the splendour and etiquette of a court are sources 
of great inconvenience and annoyance. The Em- 
press had one head-dress which “ weighed not 
less than three pounds; and notwithstanding a 
very thick piece of velvet uuderneath, her fore- 
head exhibited a deep furrow, and it always 
brought on a head-ache, a complaint to which she 
was very subject at the Tuileries, and which she 
attributed to the life she led there, The Emperor 
was deaf to her complaints, and made her drive 
out in an open carriage as a cure for them. She 
was often under the necessity of alighting from 
the carriage, and of stretching herself on a bed in 
sume wretched country inu, where she drank the 
extract of linden.tree and lemon as a remedy,” 
The Empress was nut exempt from the vexation 
arising from the impudence of servants, ‘* Her 
steward insisted that it was impossible to have 
less than twenty-two Lables separately served, for 
the cooks refused to eat with the kitchen-maids 
and scullions; the servants who scrub the floors 
with those who light the fires,” &c. We ima. 
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gine that little can be private m a palace ; for we 
find one great officer of state boring smal! holes 
thruugh déors, and listening in all directions ; 
whilet at the test seeret tnterview between Napo- 
leon atid’ Josephine, the tadies of ttre Court had 
hid themselves belind the cortains and draperies. 
Prince Caerniched, “in a waltz, always took care 
to stop near a personage of note, who, supposing 
him wholly engaged in the enjoyment of dancing, 
allowed some words to escape, which led him as a 
guide into the labyrinth from which it behoved 
him vo extricate himself with eansullied honour, 
in order to justify the opinion which his Court en- 
termained of him. He feigned love to none but the 
wives of ministers or high functionaries, in order 
to derive some intelligence from any indiscreet 
expression, which he skilfully promoted by flat- 
tering their vanity.” 


Letters from the West. By the Hon. 
Judge Hall. Svo, 


The author of this elegant and amusing, if not 
instructive, volume, has for some time possessed 
the flattering opinion of the literary and ingenious 
part ofthe North American Republic, and his 
pretensions to a successful cultivation of classic 
and elegant jiterature have been acknowledged by 
European critics. But Judge Hall’s acquirements 
and propensities are the very reverse of what we 
are accustomed to behold in English judges. He 
has contented himaclf with what is elegant, and 
has not sacrificed his repose, of injured his health 
in diving into the profound, or piercing the intri- 
cacies of study. Aa English judge, moreover, is 
seldom seen to» travel, except on the circuits, or 
from bis chambers to Westminster Hall, and he 
looks the beau ideal of saturnine wisdom. The 
American judge, on the contrary, is absolutely 
crraticand peregrinacious; he thinks ne more of 
a journey of a thousand miles over pvols and 
swamps, and through wilde and deserts, to the 
western country, than an English judge thinks of 
his progress through the blind alleys and crooked 
paths of his profession to a peerage and a provi- 
sion for his family, Our author's style, to our 
sober English tastes, is by far too flowery and or. 
nate. He luxuriates in bopes and figures, and is 
1s redundant of epithets as honest Sancho was of 
his proverbs, But Judge Hall is strongly imbued 
with innumerable transatlantic prejudices against 
the land of bis sires. He is every inch an Ame. 
ran. We can partially forgive him his preju- 
dices, because many of them have afforded us 
much mirth; and of the whole of them we may 
say, what Mr, Rose said of the Orders in Council 
which brought the two nations to hostility, 
‘that though unjust in themselves, they were 
justifiable as measures of retaliation.” We should 
say that all such prejudices as our author exhibits 
ought to be left solely to the vulgar; although 
we must confess, that persons paramount in our 
periodical literature, have shown themselves by 
far more iniquitously vituperative against Ame- 
rica, than Judge Hall is jocosely detractory of 
England. But much of what Judge Hall sets 
down, ts eseful, sterling sense, though a certain 
part of John Bull’s family may call it prejudice. 
Thus, speaking of the settlers in America, he 

ays, “* Here is ne holy alliance, no trafficking in 
human blood, no sceptre to be obcyed, no mitre 
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to be worshipped. Here they aud not merely a 
shelter, but they become proprietors of the soil, 
and citizens of the state.” 

OF the antiquities of this new country, the 
Western States, we are told, “ But when we 
heard of caverns, extending horizontally for miles, 
exhibiting traces of former iuhabitants; of im- 
mense mausoleums filled with human bones, some 
of them of dwarfish size, indicating the former 
existence of a pigmy race—of the skeletons of gi- 
gantic brutes—of metallic ornaments, warlike in- 
struments and earthen utensils buried in the soil 
—of the vestiges of temples and fortifications— 
in short of the many remains of a civilized popu- 
lation, we were inclined to consider them as gross 
impostures (impositions) ; yet these curiosities 
actually exist.” 

Judge Hall left Philadelphia for Pittsburgh, the 
Birmingham of America, from whence he com- 
mences his descriptive travels by land and water, 
through the immense range of the west and south- 
western states of the Union. The iron and glass 
manufactories, and potteries, were flourishing at 
Pittsburgh ; but “* the manufactories of wool and 
cotton have been supported with some spirit, 
but, as yet, with little success. We have a fool- 
ish pride, which makes our gentlemen ashamed 
of wearing & coat, which has not crossed the At- 
lantic.” This is a very sensible pride, and had 
not the Americans foolishly abandoned it, the 
wool and cotton manufactories would not have 
ruined so many, and diverted the American capital 
from what was useful to that which was absurd. 

Of the emigration to the back country, the au- 
thor says, ‘* Each raft (on the Ohio) was eighty 
or ninety feet long, with a small house on it, and 
on each was a stack of hay, round which several 
horses and cows were feeding, while the ploughs, 
waggons, pigs, children, and poultry, carelessly 
distributed, gave to the whole more the appear- 
ance of a permanent residence than of a caravan 
of adventurers seeking a home, A respectable. 
looking old lady, with “ spectacles on nose,” was 
seated on a chair at the door of one of the cabins, 
employed in knitting ; another female was at the 
wash-tub ; the men were chewing their tobacco ; 
and the various family vocations seemed to go on 
like clock-work. In this manner these people 
bring their own provisions ; their raft floats with 
the stream, and honest Jonathan, surrounded 
with his scolding, grunting, squalling and neigh- 
ing dependants, floats to the pomt proposed with- 
out leaving his own fire-side.” Mr. Hall etlo- 
gizes some abominable trash, and some hacknied 
lines of old English songs, as original and beauti- 
ful strains of the Ohio boatmen. He then 
traces, we believe, with great truth, the occasion- 
al churlish insolence of American peasants, and 
‘country gentlemen,” towards Englishmea, to the 
airs with which our country travellers insult ¢he 
natives. Our author thus describes his passage over 
the falls of the Ohio. ** The business of preparation 
creates a sense of impending danger: the pilot 
stationed on the deck, assumes command ; a firm 
and skilful helmsman guides the boat, the oats 
strongly manned, are vigorously plied to give the 
vessel a momentum greater than that of the cur- 
rent, without which the helm would be inefficient, 
The utmost silence prevails among the crew; 
but the ear is stunned with the sound of rush- 
ing waters; and the sight of waves dashing 
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and fuaming and whistling among the rocks and 


eddies below is grand and fearful. The boat ad- 
vances with inconceivable rapidity to the head of 
the channel, takes the chute, and seems no long- 
er manageable among the angry currents, whose 
foam dasbes upon her deck; but, in a few mo- 
ments, she emerges from their power, and rides 
again in serene waters.” In another place, de- 
scribing the chase of hostile Indians; ‘ Smith 
dashed forward, reached the edge of the bank, 
plunged in, and horse and rider disappeared. In 
a moment Smith was seen swimming in one di- 
rection and his horse in another, both dashing 
the waves aside with hearts of controversy—both 
reached the land in safety, but with the loss of the 
baggage.” We have afterwards the party falling 
into an ambuscade, with the resuscitation and 
most extraordinary escape of a man whom his 
friends found to be “ cold, stiff, and apparently 
dead,—a rifle ball had passed through his breast.” 
But the backwoodsmen are more than a match 
for the Indians. Ina case in which a party bad 
surprised and carried off a bride, the lover exhi- 
bited the Indian sagacity and hardihood of pur- 
suit, rescued the lady, and took ample revenge. 
The Christians appear to be more savage than 
the Indians ; and the application of steam, by les- 
sening the crews of the barges on the rivers of 
America, haarescued the inhabitants of their banks 
from the horrible excesses which the bargemen 
used to commit, 

There dre some statements relative to setuing 
these back countries, big with horrors, and they 
possess a wild and fearful character, distinct from 
any thing in the records of the old world. The 
elevation of man through every gradation, from 
the savage to the civilized state, has been describ- 
ed in every species of composition. The descent, 
however, from civilization to semi-barbarism ; and 
the conflicts with Indians and the beasts of the 
forests, in wilds and boundless tracts unassociated 
with tradition or with any conceptions yet form- 
ed of human nature, are fertile sources of interest 
to the traveller. Judge Hall’s work is full of such 
themes, interspersed with amusing descriptions, 
characteristic anecdotes, narratives of incidents, 
and reminiscences of local history and personal 
adventures, There are also facts of a nature to 
awaken serious reflections in the European poli- 
tician ; and Judge Hall’s nationality, though often 
ridiculous, is never offensive ; for it is accompa- 
nied with much truth, an hilarity of spirits, a vi- 
vacious manhood, and it is without personal ran- 
cour, 


The Ruined City, a Poem. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. 8vo. 


** A few years ago, a party of English gentlemen, 
travelling in the Morea, conceived the idea of vi- 
siting some of the ruins of ancient Greece by 
moonlight. This was executed, accordingly, 
during one of the most splendid nights of eastern 
summer; and an account of the effect produced, 
given by one of the travellers to the author, sug- 
gested the following little Poem.” 

We extract the above from the preface to show 
the origin of this production; and we think it 


will be readily perceived that a more favourable | 


subject fora poem which should unite a display 
of the descriptive and meditative faculties could 
not have been found. Nothing can more power. 
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fully excite the imagination, or fill the mind with 
graver and more interesting thoughts, them the 
sight of a rained temple in Greece, When that 
dismantled building was first erected, it stood ina 
proud and free land, and was frequented by pht- 
losophers and poets and artists, or, it might be, 
by refined voluptuaries occasionally . thronging 
there to celebrate some splendid festival-—its ar: 
chitecture was perfect in elegance of design, and 
in beauty and strength of execution; and ite ia. 
terior was decorated with paintings and sculptures, 
of which latter the world has not yet been able 
to furnish equals. Now, the bare walls and 
broken columns typify the universal degeneracy 
of the country. Inatead of victorious armies. and 
bands of freemen, there are slaves and fugitives—- 
barbarism has usurped the proud seat of the arts 
—wretched hovels are mingled with the relics of 
magnificent cities——in theatres where the shout 
and laugh used to resound, silence and melan- 
choly have fixed their dwelling; and in place of 
the long-extended pageant, the eagle is the only 
living lord of the solitude, 

The poem of Mr, James is worthy of its theme: 
he has * moralized this spectacle” in several 
moods, giving us, by turns, the sweet, the mourn. 
ful, the lofty, and the descriptive, His styte has 
somewhat of the tenderness of Goldamith’s Tra- 
veller, with a certain portion of roughness and 
vigour; be has not written with the laxity of 
the Elizabethan poets, which has been followed 
by so many modern makers of verse; neither has 
he adopted the sententious formality of the school 
originating in Pope; but, obeying alone the dic. 
tates of his feelings, he has formed a style of his 
own, the qualities of which enable him to give 
force and poignancy tu his invective, a certain 
flowing grace to his descriptive paris, and weight 
to his reflections. Of these three features in Mr. 
James’s poem, we give the following extracts as 
specimens— 


‘Here let me pause, beneath these pillared 
shades, 

Whose mighty beauty ev'ry sense pervades 

With solemn contemplation, Ouce again, 

Was all this loveliness the work of men ? 

Or had they nobler thoughts? or did their mind 

Hold near communion with some bigher kind} 

To whom i—For what, was this bright fabric 
raised ? 

Who here was worshipped? 
here praised? 

Venus or Jove!—A Satyr! ora 

Qh, man! thou marvel! But no more! no 
more |—"” 


Whose the name 








** Meanwhile, the sun’s pale sister calmly shone 
On those memorials of the ages gone ; 

Looking so placid on that soul-less scene, 

So calmly sweet, so pensively serene, 

It seemed as if she marked a world’s decay, 

Not feelingless; but poured her lucid ray 

Upon the remnants of the past, and drew 

Some comment, sweet and solemn, from the view. 
Beneath were column, sepulchre, and bust, 
Prostrate once more in their primeval dust, 

The melancholy records Jeft alone 

Of thousands honour’d, and of thousands gone.” 
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* Land where first arts were formed and arms 

were sung, 

When Nature and when Music still were young ! 

Achaia, fair Achaia! Thou art past, 

O’er thy bare plains sweeps forth the deathly 
blast. 

The warriot armaments, the mighty names, 

The pomp, the pageant, the immortal games, 

The hero's fauichion, and the artist's hand, 

The sweet, the awfal, elegant, and grand, 

The lyre, the statue, and the glowing page, 

The Song, the Poet, Lawgiver, and Sage, 

Where are they now? And can their mem'ry 
fail? 

Behold a Ruin, and a doubtful Tale 

These last lines, which form the peroration of 

the poem, are, to our minds, very striking and 

comprehensive. They announce a vigorous in- 

tellect, and induce us to wish for more works 

from the same pen. 


A New Italian Grammar. By Angelo 
Cerutti. 

This is a very ample, and as faras a cursury 
examination of ite merits will allow the judgment, 
a very useful work. It has passed into a second 
edition, and received improvements which tend to 
augment its usefulness greatly, The preface is 
sensibly written, and a well-merited tribute is 
paid in it to the exertions of that excellent scholar 
aad man, Biagioli, so well known for his comments 
upon Dante and Petrarch. Professor Cerutti has 
followed the plan of Biagioli in the present work, 
The syntax is very complete, which is wanting in 
most other grammars, or very inadequately ex- 
plained. On the whole, we are inclined to think 
very favourably of this graminar, the author ap. 
pearing not only to understand, but to feel deep 
interest in what he endeavours to explain. 


The Rise and Progress of the Wool 
Trade, and Woollen Manufacture in Great 
Britain, from the earliest period, to July 
1824. By Caesar Moreau, Esq. F.R.S. 


The indefatigable M. Moreau has again given to 
the public another specimen of his anwearying 
industry. It is lithographed, and contains an 
immense number of figures. There are a number 
of curious tables, relating to the prices of sheep 
and wool, and the value ofexports. Thus we find 
that, in 1155, a ram was valued at cight-pence, 
and five hundred sheep at 22/, 10s. A fat wether, 
in 1348, was valued at four.pence, a ewe at three. 
pence, and a lamb two-pence. In the year 1421, 
the total revenue from wool was 55,7481, 19s. 100. 
In 1808, the value of British wool was 5,570,494. 
No individual concerned in the woollen trade or 
manufacture should be without these tables. 


The Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick. Edited by his friend Henry Ver- 
non. 1 vol. 


It would be as curious as it would be interest. 
ing to trace the changes that bave occurred in 
the literary world from the time of Queen Anne 
to the present dag; and in no department would 
it be more remarkable than in the mode of con. 
veying great moral truths. Formerly it was the 
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fashion to do so, with very few exceptions, in 
detached Essays, as is shown in “ The Spectator” 
and its contemporaries and immediate successors. 
At a later period, Essays were blended with illus, 
trative tales, of which we have such exquisite 
specimens in Henry Mackenzie’s *“* La Roche,” 
and “ Louisa Venoni.” Of late, the plan of Es- 
says appears to have fallen into disuse, while that 
of tales has gained a most extensive spread. Al! 
have been popular—all have had their imitators 
and their admirers. 

“ The Remains of Wilmot Warwick,” though 
not professedly an imitation of Mr. Irving's 
*“*Sketch Book,” have been evidently formed on 
his model; and, indeed, the supposed Editor, in 
his dedication to Geoffry Crayon, distinctly avows 
“that, among the volumes that belonged to his 
late friend, none bear more evident marks of fre- 
quent perusal than ‘ The Sketch Book.’” 

The introduction is not a bad description of 
the listless repose of a man without cares after 
dinner, before a cheerful fire. The dozer is 
roused by the melodious tones of a guitar—he 
gives money—the serenades are repeated—and 
so is his bounty. The former cease, and he re- 
ceives a note from the dying minstrel, to whose 
pallet he hastens in time to receive the last sigh 
of his earliést school friend, who deposits with 
him a sketch of his life, and a collection of tales 
that he had written, The sketch of poor War- 
wick’s life is neatly written, but unsatisfactory, 
for it does not explain how a high-minded entha. 
siastic young man could have sunk so thoroughly 
in society, as to be forced to subsist on the ca- 
sual bounty of the world. No doubt, the impru- 
dence of cherishing ill-regulated sentiments is the 
object of the writer; but it ought to have been 
more clearly developed. Each progressive step 
should have been traced, so as to show that the 
false glare of romance had always contributed to 
the melancholy result. 

The tales that follow the life of Wilmot War- 
wick are fotirteen in number, and are all very 
well told. We have been particularly pleased 
with the introductory one, which makes known 
the writer and sume of the most picturesque, if we 
may use the term, personages that exhibit in the 
little volume, It is entitled “ The Odd Gentle- 
man:” but though we recommend the perusal of 
the whole book to our readers, yet we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of personally intro- 
ducing to their notice our facetious friend. 

“ Old January had just made his appearance, 
clad in an unusual load of wintry garb, and fore- 
warning all good housewives to lay in an adequate 
stock of Newcastle coals and woollen hose. Bu- 
siness commanding my absence from London, 1 
presented myself at the office of the far-famed 
Bull and Mouth, booked a plece in the Birming- 
ham coach, and on the following morning, at the 
time appointed, was in readiness to occupy it. 
My travelling companions, however, were before- 
band with me. A middle-aged, demure-looking 
lady, accompanied by a pretty girl of about six- 
teen, occupied one-half the coach, and opposite 
the former sat an elderly gentleman; while I— 
nothing loth to confront the fair visage of the 
younger female—took my position in the re- 
maining corner. Our male companion might be 
some fifty years old, with every apparent pro« 
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spect of living fifty more, There was a compact- 
ness in his form, and an uprighiness in his man. 
ner of beating ut, which at once indicated the full 
possession of health and bedily vigour; and he 
would every now and then draw up his chest and 
throw back his shoulders with something of a 
martial air, slapping his knee occasionally, and 
with considerable force, as though to convince all 
observers that he could both give a cuff and bear 
one. He was evidently a character, and in his 
dress something peculiar was observable, He wore 
a pepper-and-salt coat, cut in some measure after 
the fashion of the old school, and closed up to 
the neck with steel buttons. Only a small por- 
tion of his cravat was visible, but this, by the 
way, was of the must snowy whiteness, Mis 
breeches were light drab, particularly well made 
about the knees. A neat ribbed stocking and 
low gaiter told well upon his well-formed leg, 
which ever and avon he rubbed down and patted, 
as if he were coaxing a pet spaniel. A low-crown- 
ed hat, with a broad brim, completed his dress, 
which bore throughout the marks of cleanliness 
and precision. He had only been in the hotel 
one night, and nobody knew, exactly, who he 
was; though every one uahesitatingly pronounced 
him ‘a very queer fellow,’ and I heard the cham- 
bermaid alluding to him as ‘ the odd gentieman,.’ 
As we drove ont of the inn-yard, he gave this 
same chambermaid a very odd wink and parting 
nod, which she returned with corresponding sig- 
nificance, betokening, as 1 fancied, that their m- 
timacy was just as familiar as their acquaintance 
had been short. The expression of lis face was 
one of sly guod-humour, gentlemanly and agree- 
able, with a spice of mischief in it ; an expression 
which I imagined arose from his having been in 
the constant habit of winking and leering at the 
girls from his youth upwards. One eye wasa 
little less open then the other, and the wrinkles 
which surrounded it gave it a peculiar archness, 
His mouth was marked by a subdued smile; and 
his face altogether exhibited such a strange med- 
ley of gravity, good-nature, and roguery, that it 
was almost impossible to look upon it without an 
inclination to laugh. He said nothing at first 
beyond the ordinary civilities of the day; yet 
the simplest observations, as he made them, were 
imbued with a certain portion of drollery; and 
you might sometimes imagine, when he briefly 
addressed you on some common-place topic, that 
he was endeavouring to excite certain notions in 
your mind, mischievous perhaps, but certainly 
foreign to the remarks which were passing be- 
tween you, Every now and then, with his half- 
cocked eye looking upon vacancy, he would smile, 
as if prompted to dd so by the recollection of 


“something fuany which had passed, for all I 


knew, between him and the chambermaid.” 

This amusing fellow plays a very conspicuous 
part throughout the whole volume ; fur, besides 
being the subject of the introductory tale, he 
either narrates or produces fuur of the remainder, 
He is a great favourite with us; and we sincerely 
hope that tie will, ere long, re-appear to dispense 
good-hamour and good feeling wherever he pre- 
sents himself. 

Each tale is good in itself; but were we to 
express a preference, it would be in favour of 
« Christmas Night,” “Heary Halworth,” and 
** The Painter’s account of Himself.” Let, how. 
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ever, every one read and decide for himself. Of 
this we are quite sure, that whoever docs permse 
this little work will rise refreshed from at, and 
will esteem the tone of tender, generous, and 
manly feeling that pervades the whole of it, And 
even if be should find it unequal to its great 
prototype, “ The Sketch Book,” he will, .never- 
theless, see enough to make him earpestly desire 
that the author will continue a career, in whieh 
it is only necessary for him to proceed steadily,to 
ensure a reputation, especially if he will try his 
hand at more finished pictures, the present, being 
merely sketches, The writer's forte is decidedly 
in the serious and pathetic, 


Tales of the Affections, being Sketches 
from real Life. By Mrs, Craddick. I2mo. 


By this little volume, Mrs, Craddick has made 
a welcome addition to the fund of recreation and 
improvement, which the press so fortunately sup- 
plies for the long winter evenings that are new 
approaching. The volume contains four Tales, 
of considerable pathos, and emineatly caicalated 
to confirm the judgment and interest the feclings 
in the cause of virtue, Mrs, Craddick’s stories 
are well imagined and skilfully managed. Her 
characters are naturals the situations and inci- 
dents are free from extravagance ; and they are 
of easy application to the familiar occurrences of 
life, whilst they create a sensibility to those nice 
and delicate gradations of feeling in others, a 
selfish inditference to which is so fertile a source 
of misery. Our author's style is sumetimes la- 
boured, and occasionally turgid, and rendered 
weak by a redundancy of epithets; but it isin 
general unaffected, and evinces a miod more in- 
tent upon the substance of the tale than upen 
the mode of expression. Her descriptions of 
scenery do not strike us to be very felicitous ; 
but her narrative of incidents, and portraiture of 
characters, situations, and feelings, are often very 
happy, and seldom fail to produce the proposed 
effect in the reader. In the story of ** The Bro- 
ken Vow,” Philip Seagrave betrays the affections 
of Pheebe Wilding, a girl of inferior condition, 
who at last hears of her lover being married at 
the village church to a lady of a rank correspond. 
ing to hisown, The character of Phebe Wilding 
is drawn with discrimination, and a perfect truth 
to Nature, The intelligence she hud received 
threw her into premature labour, and nothing 
can be more effective, or more pathetically drawn, 
than the contrast of her death in the lonely cot- 
tage with the splendid bridal-scene in the veigh- 
bouring mansion, Witnessing the thoaghtless 
joy of the villagers at the pageantry of the 'Squire’s 
nuptials, “the wretched, the broken-hearted 
Pheebe fell into strong convulsions, and was car- 
ried home utterly insensible of her own misery. 
She wae recalled to herself—to the agony of an 
incurably wounded spirit—to the consciousness 
of having loved ‘ not wisely, but too well,’ and to 
the danger and suffering of premature labour. 
In that hour of ‘ Nature’s sorrow,’ when all that 
skill can devise to relieve, all thet affection can 
suggest to encourage and sustain the sufferers, is 
far too little, there was no one to whisper words 
of comfort to poor Phebe-—no one, when the first 
feeble, querulous wailing of her infant sunk into 
ber soul, to participate in her emotions.” The 
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titted wife of fengrave hears of the connexion, 
and, leaving the bridal festivities, repairs to 
Pheabe’s cottage, solaces ber dying moments by 
pledging her care of the infant, which sie pre- 
sents to her husband on her return home, Tiie'r 
nuptial peace is destroyed, and Lady Seagrave 
dies, The subsequent interest of the story turns 
wpon the fate of this child, deserted by its father 
and brought up by the parish clergyman. There 
is tittle of novelty io the materiel of these Tales ; 
but the incidents are well wrought,—the author 
evinces taste, feeling, and judgment. She some- 
times deviates into the worst and most hacknied 
style of romance writers—e, g. ‘* When the even- 
ing sun was tinging the tall trees of the park and 
the turret-like chimnies of the manor-house with 
his last golden beam—.” But such passages, 
though not infrequent, are redeemed by the au- 
thors general adherence to the simplicity of 
really natural feelings. 


The Apology of an Officer for with- 
drawing from the Profession of Arms. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 


Soldiers and sailors are very much mistaken if 
they imagine that theirs is the only profession 
abounding in alarms and personal dangers. Our 
own trade is equally full of terrors and perils ; 
and we have known a work to shock our nervous 
system, and te put us as completely hors de com- 
bat as the explosion of a shell, or a Congreve’s 
rocket. The breaches that have been made in 
the strong hold or citadel of our principles by 
this volume would have justified our surrender 
of all our notions and ammunition of mental 
warfare; but being stout-hearted combatants, ac- 
customed to eternal conflicts, we have beat back 
the enemy, and have discovered him to be undis. 
ciplined, half accoutred, and unacquainted with 
strategy and movements on a large scale, 

The author, Mr. Thrush, having conceived war 
to be unchristian-like, retired upon half.pay for 
three years, in order to consult all the fathers of 
mother church; and having, in that short period, 
settled a point, which with other people remains, 
like most religious points, unsettled, after a dis- 
cussion of cighteen centuries, he forthwith threw 
up his naval commission. This resignation is 
contained in a letter of thirty pages to his Ma- 
jesty; and few things can be more amusing than 
the author's raire, prolix, and interminable ex- 
planations to his Soveriegn of his motives for 
leaving his service. Perhaps the letter, from its 
simplicity, may have travelled as far as to the 
Secretary of the Secretary of the Admiralty. For 
any man to write to a Sovereign, that the com. 
mission he has given is unjustifiable; or to say 
that war is an abominable vice, and a violation of 
religion, to a King whose ancestors ever have 
been soldiers, and who is himself, with all his 
royal brothers, of the profession of arms, amounts 
either to a quiz or an insult to the Sovereign. 
The most belliferous King that ever existed was 
his late Majesty ; and to tell the reigning Sove. 
reign that his royal and lately deceased parent 
was of all kings the most sinful, is an indecency 
that Mr. Thrush may well have spared. To make 
this insult the more pointed, he says, “* Whether, 
Sire, I regard your Majesty as the fountain of 
military rank and hunour, or as the supreme 
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head of the Church of Christ inthe nation you 
govern, | feel it my duty to address these pages 
to your Majesjy ;"—and “these pages” are full 
of broad assertions, that the profession of which 
**his Majesty is the fountain,” or chief member, 
is a mass of irreligion and vice, and productive of 
evil to society, and perdition to our souls, But 
zeal without knowledge is not good; and all dis- 
tinctions of vice and virtue, crime and innocence, 
cruelty aud tenderness, intellect and stupidity, 
fade before fanaticism. The sacrifice of interest 
to principle is always to be esteemed; and the 
present volume proves the author to be extremely 
conscientious and amiable, but a most unsound 
reasoner, and unsafe guide upon any subject con. 
nected with religion—" that way madness lies.” 

Mr. Thrush gives the coup de grace, without ce- 
remony, to Dr, Paley, Bishops Horsley, Porteus, 
with many others, who have maintained defen. 
sive war to be lawful; and he asserts that “ not 
one Christian in a thousand has bestowed a thought 
upon the subject,” and charges the whole body 
of the clergy with the same criminal neglect. 
*Oue would think it hardly possible that these 
early Christian fathers, and Dr. Paley, Bishop 
Porteus and Bishop Horsley, have drawn their 
opinions concerning war from the same sacred 
volume.” But these high authorities were aware 
that the most belligerent nation that ever existed 
were “the chosen people,” and that the most 
warlike of its leaders were personally the special 
favourites of Omnipotence. The inspired writers 
have given direct injunctions of unsparing war- 
fare, in cases similar to what now exist through- 
out the world. Mr, Thrush acknowledges that 
the early Christians, except in the first two cen- 
turies, were engaged in warfare, even in support 
of Pagan princes who could pay them. Prior to 
that, records are so deficient, partial, and ex parte, 
and the Christians were so few and uninfluential, 
that it is impossible to ascertain what were their 
notions or conduct in this particular. But from 
the second century to the seventeenth, the Chris- 
tian world has teemed with wars; and those un- 
dertaken by the most pious princes, and for the 
establishment or propagation of Christianity, 
have been the most sanguinary and relentless. 
But war, where religion ts’ not concerned, is now 
humanized, and is no longer similar to that which 
the Gospel denounces. 

As knowledge is diffused, war will decrease ; for 
war is the necessary consequence of ignorance 
and absolute royalty. It converts its millions of 
productive into unproductive labourers; makes its 
millions of productive labourers produce nothing 
but objects useless except in war; and the busi- 
ness of the soldier is merely to destroy. War 
creates much misery, and many vices ; but it has 
its pleasures and its virtues: it excites our most 
useful passion of pride, anda dread of shame; 
and creates generosity, magnanimity, a disre- 
gard of self, and even a mercy for others. Bat- 
tles, and the sufferings of the march and bivouac, 
enter less into war than the civilians imagine. 
The oldest veteran, who has seen the hardest ser- 
vice, and the most of fighting, will acknowledge 
that the balance of sensation (on which every 
thing turns) is in favour of the soldier's life. The 
dangers and hardships of war are repaid by the 
excitement of enterprise and hope—by the fame 
and infiyence, the pride and leisure, of his ordi- 
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nary carcer—-by “the pride, pomp, and circum. 
stance of glorious war,” With the soldier’s widow 
and orphan, or with those whom he has made the 
widow and erphan, the case is different. It is 
useless to consider war but upon these and simi- 
lar grounds ; for, with reference to Scripture upon 
the subject, Mr. Thrush shows that the world 
has been discussing the religious lawfulness of 
warfare for eighteen centuries, without coming to 
any agreement or uniformity of opinion, Our 
very last coinage, the crown piece, reminds us of 
the “ Decus et Tutamen in armis.” 

Mr, Thrush must be aware that the whole of 
life is as contrary to Christianity as its profession 
of arms, The wealth, titles, dignities, and pre- 
tensions of every hierarchy are as unchristian as 
warfare, The soldier slaying his enemy, and our 
Saviour healing the sick, are scarcely more in 
comtrast than the meek and humble Jesus, and 
the proud and splendid pope ur archbishop, or 
even the persecuting sectarian. 

There is a warfare, a ‘ cannibalism,” by far 
more unchristian, and more poisonous to our 
souls and bodies, than that of arms, and against 
which we would wish Mr. Thrush and all his class 
to direct their labours—we mean the antipathies 
of sects; the oppression of hierarchies by hierar- 
chies (witness Ireland); the abstraction from the 
poor to pamper the titled great ; and the support 
of institutions which afford no security of rights 
or redress of wrongs, but impoverish and corrupt 
us, and engender almost a ferocity of character. 
The archbishop who takes twenty-five shillings 
from every legacy of twenty pounds to the widow 
or orphan, is as unchristian, unjust, and cruel as 
the soldier, whose weapon may have slain the 
husband or parent in battle. The civil and eccle- 
siastical judge, who leaves our property, vur deep- 
est interests, and most sacred feelings exposed to 
outrage, by exactions beyond the power of any 
but the comparatively rich to pay, creates more 
vice, and inflicts infinitely more misery, than the 
soldier, who for his sixpence a day shoots his ad- 
versary in the head, People may say, with Ham- 
let, that ** it were to consider too curiously to 
consider after such a fashion ;” but it were well 
if all of our author’s class would think a little 
curiously, Isaiah says, ** Woe unto them that 
call evil good aud good evil.” 


Essay on Political Economy. Parts I. 
and li. By Captain W. R. A. Pettman, 
R.N. 8vo. 


This Essay, we believe, has had considerable 
circulation ; with one party, on account of its 
general merits; and, with another, by reason of 
its supporting a few startling paradoxes, which 
many persons, for obvious reasons, would wish to 
see establisbed as true and influential in prac- 
tice. The subject is singular to engage the atten- 
tion of a naval officer; but Captain Pettman has 
studied the science with shrewdness and sagacity, 
and has stated his opinions with candour, though 
many of them, we trust, will never gain prose- 
lytes, or influence any ruling powers. The author 
is an advocate for a free trade in corn; for a paper 
currency, to the entire exclusion of a metallic me- 
dium; of war; of taxes; and, lastly, of the na- 
tional debt, The principal pasts of both pam- 
phiets have merits which need not our praise ; 


and this acknowledgment will excuse us for dwell. 
ing solely on poims which we deem erroneaus and 
prejudicial. Captain Feteman is ied into para- 
doxes and errore by two faults not wofrequent in 
authors upon this science: he sometimes does not 
generalize his ideas, and he is apt to miatake 
words for things, bie 

Captain Pettman maintains that the nationa 

debt ts not a burthen, but capital--“ a national 
benefit ;” a blessing which has “ invigorated the 
agriculturist, manufacturers, trade and com- 
merce.” If this be true, let us increase our debt 
of twenty-eight million annual interest, to one of 
fifty-six million, and we shall be doubly biessed ; 
or let us run it up ad infinitum, and be blessed to 
the seventh heaven. Though the fundholder by 
his expenditure may encourage trade, the author 
forgets that the funds have made him of a deseu- 
cre class—an unproductive labourer living upon 
the productive. The author is an advocate for 
war and heavy taxes, and applauds Lord London- 
derry’s ** ignorant impatience of taxation,” The 
breaking out of the late American war ‘‘ deprived 
many of the labouring population of subsistence, 
by following the trades and occupations to which they 
had been accustomed, and this enabled the Govern- 
ment to recruit the army and navy; while the 
many hundred thousand tons of shipping that 
had been employed in the trade with America 
(by increasing the demands for freights) enabled 
the Transport Board to procure shipping to con- 
vey our armies to and from the Peninsula, and to 
furnish them with food,” &c. If this be true, it 
is clear that, in the ratio, in which a Government is 
quarrelsume, and destructive of the trade and in- 
dustry of its people, the nation will be rich and 
prosperous. The sum of the case put by Captain 
Petiman is, that Government converted the pro- 
ductive workmen and machines of trade into 
useless, unproductive, and destructive agents and 
implements of war" Trade never did, nor ever 
can, flourish to the same extent in peace as in 
war.” This must obviously depend upon the re- 
lative naval success of the belligerents, Neither 
the trade nor manufactures of France in the wars 
from 1791 to 1814, flourished in proportion to the 
immense influx of wealth consequent on Napo- 
leon’s successes; and the trade of America in the 
last war was annihilated. But the author says, 
** that America is indebted for her prosperity to 
the long wars carried on in Europe, which, by 
creating a large demand for the produce of her 
land, found employment for ber population.” 
But every fraction of trade, the carrying trade or 
any other, which America derived from the wars 
of Europe, must have been abstracted from the 
belligerent countries; and it is more rational to 
attribute the prosperity of America to her infinite 
command of fertile lands, and to free institutions, 
which leave every man to be industrious, and do 
not, like those of Europe, make one-fourth of the 
population unproductive, and a burthen upon the 
laborious. 

Captain Pettman asserts that “the resources 
of the nation have uniformly kept pace with the 
increase of the public debt ;-—oughi we not to con- 
sider it to be, what it has proved to have been, a 
national bencfit? During the last one hundred 
years, economists and theorists have prophesied 
that the public debt would have involved the na- 
tion in bankruptcy long before it reached its pre 
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sent amount ; instead of which, in proportion as 
this debt has increased, in such proportion have 
the resources of the nation increased, and also in 
such proportion bas the ebility of the people to 
pay the interest increased.” This is not the fact; 
and were it so, it would not support the author's 
doctrine ; for coincidence is very different from 
cause and effect. The national debt did, in 1797, 
and in the subsequent legalization of paper ten. 
ders, create a compromise with the national 
creditors, and epproximate to a bankruptcy, from 
which we were relieved, iu the first instance, by 
our naval success, and increased produce by ma- 
chinery, and im the second by the effects of 
peace. Our national debt, and taxation, must 
have produced the baukruptcy anticipated, had 
not the supreme power of onr navy annihilated 
all trade but our own, and given us a monopoly 
of commerce and manufactures. The improve- 
ments of machinery also enabled the industrious 
to support the descruvre class, which was created 
or augmented by the taxation and funding system 
of Government, 

Captain Pettman thinks that men are sorry, 
inert, squalid animals, * that will not produce 
more commodities than they require for their own 
use, unless they be required to produce them to pay 
a tar.” We always thought that it was the na- 
ture of man never to be satisfied—the “ Crescit 
amor nummi” is indigenous to our nature; on 
the contrary, we now learn that taxes, and taxes 
alone, can goad us to exertion. The citizens of 
America must be a most unnatural set, 

Throughout both these pamphlets there isa 
most singular ignorance of what is fully explain- 
ed by Adam Smith, and is obvious to common 
sense—the difference between a productive and 
an unproductive population, War is a consump. 
tive and a destructive process, and cannot be the 
source of prosperity, The ships employed as 
transports in carrying troops to and from the 
Peninsula, had better been employed in carrying 
merchandize for human comfort and enjoyment. 
The men engaged in digging for saltpetre, sul. 
phar, and in charring wood for making gunpow. 
der, or in digging for lead and iron to make balls, 
or in making cartouche-boxes, &c, might have 
been employed in clearing roads, cutting canals, 
building houses, Ke. &e.; whilst the soldiers, 
who do nothing but parade, or destroy life, and 
houses, corn fields, and stores, might have been 
made uscful labourers, and productive of sub- 
stantial and lasting objects of property. But, 
considering Captain Pettman’s profession, we can 
forgive him his propensity for war. 

The author’s ideas of a currency exclusively of 
paper are not new, and to us appear most irra- 
tional , but as they never will be adopted by any 
practical statesmen, we pags them sub silentio, 

We agree with Captain Pettman in his notions 
of the corn trade; but his case is not completely 
stated. Government might have relieved the land 
of taxes in the ratio of the duty received on corn, 
and of the consequent increase of excise revenue, 
The twelve hundred thousand pounds already re- 
ceived as duty on corn, with about three hundred 
thousand pounds received in duties incidental to 
the consequent demand of our manufactures and 
the consumption of exciseable articles by our 
employed workmen, might have been taken off 
the taxes upon land, This, with the consequent 


reduction of the poor.rates, would have gradually 
produced a free trade in corn, without any rea- 
sonable objection on the part of either land own- 
ers or land cultivators. 

There are many notions in these pamphiets 
that would make a political economist smile. 
Thus, the author advocates the cultivation of poor 
lands, as if be did not know the absolute impos- 
sibility of keeping them in cultivation, except by 
protecting duties, and restrictions upon trade, 
such as, in the case of the Corn Laws, he justly 
condemns, We are also told that the Post-office 
revenue is not a tax, but a Government profit on 
a convenience which we may purchase or not, as 
we please. This is a Bagshot-heath argument— 
** You may have purchased your safety, had you 
liked, by not travelling this road, or by leaving 
your watch at home.” In America, there is no 
post-office revenue, the department aims at only 
clearing its expenses, But what is a ** Govern- 
ment profit,” but a tax upon the people? Cap- 
tain Pettman’s arguments upon war, taxes, and 
debt, are admirably suited to the latitude of the 
Treasury Chambers, where, we have no doubt, 
they would produce conviction and excite ap- 
plause; whilst beyond that narcotic region, they 
would create very different sensations. 


A Volume of Sermons. By the Rey. 
C. B. Tayler, M.A. 12mo. 


A person reading this volume would be much 
perplexed to guess for what class of people it 
could be intended, had not the author, in his pre- 
face, laid it down as a maxim, that ‘it is neces. 
sary for the preacher of the Gospel to keep in 
view the useful advice, that in writing his sermon 
he ought to consider himself addressing the most 
ignorant person in his parish.” Mr, Toyler has 
certainly observed his own maxim ; and it is evi- 
dent that he bas written not only under a notion 
that he was addressing the most ignorant of his 
prish, but that his parishioners were the most 
ignorant of his Majesty’s liege subjects, The 
volume forcibly reminds us of Dr. Young’s sound 
observation upon the danger of talking nonsense 
before fools, lest they should pervert to mischief 
what with wise men would be innoxious. We 
fear that these sermons are by no means calcu. 
lated to make the author's parishioners less igno- 
rant than be has deemed them ; a fault, however, 
we could freely forgive, if they were adapted to 
make them practically better. But Mr, Tayler 
has never conceived such a heathenish, vulgar 
design; for he complains of ministers preaching 
‘moral essays, and praises of virtue.” We ap- 
prehend that the most fertile sources of vice are 
fanaticism and bigotry. But taking these sermons 
for what they are intended,-—ultra-evangelical-— 
we cannot bestow upon them any praise. It is 
difficult to conceive how any person having read 
Tillotson’s Sermon upon the Sacrifice of Isaac, or 
Chabb’s observations upon it, could pen such a 
discourse as that of the present volume, entitied 
** The Trial of Abraham.” It would require many 
of what Mr. Tayler despises, ‘* moral essays,”’ to 
neutralize its effects upon his ignorant parishion- 
ers. The want of good sense and geod feeling in 
this volume is often very painful, la a Sermon 
preached in Bury Jail, “'a few hours before the 
execation of John Mann,” the author tells the 
unhappy wretch that the jail is “a clean and 
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comfortable building—you are clothed, and fed, 
and taken care of.” He then expatiates upon the 
earthquake which opened the prison doors and 
burst the bonds of Paul and Silas, adding, * Sure. 
ly, my brethren, there is no need of an earthquake 
here”—certainly not, to a man who is to be hang. 
ed in an hour. Whata sad contrast is this, to 
the mitigation of agony produced in prisoners be. 
fore execution, by the excitement of hopes, and 
the enthusiasm of devotion, Mr, Tayler has de- 
signed his style to be homely ; but we do not see 
that such a design laid him under any necessity 
of violating grammar, Or of using the most vulgar 
colloquisms, As a specimen of the latter, we 
need but quote the following passage ;—“ I need 
scarcely remind you of the well-known history of 
Abraham, how that he obeyed the calling of the 
Lord—and how that Isaac,” &o, How that, and 
a vast deal more of similar matter can be publish. 
ed, iu this age of intellect, in a volume of sermons, 
is beyond our humble comprehension. The only 
real republic of letters is to be found, we suspect, 
ina bishop's diocess, among the clerzy ; for, other- 
wise, we hardly think an imprimatur would have 
been granted to this volume, 


Mustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century, By Jolin Nichols, 
"S.A. Vol. V. 8v0. 


This work having already amounted to five very 
thick octavo volumes, we presume that our rea. 
ders are aware that its design is to collect such 
memoirs, letters, fugitive pieces, or data, respect. 
ing literary characters, as have not appeared in 
other publications, The work was the offspring 
of the intelligence, learning, and activity of the 
late Mr. Nichols, the Proprietor and Editor of 
** The Gentleman’s Magazine,” and an estecmed 
member of the literary and scientific world, The 
present volume is posthumous; and the two fu- 
ture volumes, by which the Illastrations of the 
literature of the cighteenth century will be com- 
pleted, are to be edited by other hands, Our com. 
plaint of this work is, that it is a collection, rather 
than a selection, and that much of its matter is 
too similar to what has already been published in 
other works. For instance, in the life of Mr, 
Wyndham, there is nothing not previously known; 
nor is there any thing in the Memoir of Dr, Mil- 
ner which has not appeared in the Obituary. In 
writing the memoir of this learned and astute 
controvertist, it would have been but a duty to 
the public, to have pointed out his excessive cre- 
dulity and superstition, The volume is not free 
from literary dust and cobwebs, which must prove 
obscurations, rather than illustrations, of what 
they are intended to elucidate, We could point 
out some scores of letters which ought to have 
been omitted as totally useless; and almost a 
score of articles, which sadly need the pruning- 
knife, 

In the memoirs of the late Biehop of Durham, 
we have a gratifying statement of his princely do- 
nations; and to which we may add our know- 
ledge of his having once subscribed fora thousand 
copies of the posthumous sermons of a clergyman, 
the money being paid to the widow, and the co. 
pies, of course, not being required, Of this pre- 
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late we are told, “ he was uniformly and seatous. 
ly opposed to the granting farther concessions to 
the Roman Catholics. He dreaded the possibly, 
though gradual, revival of their political power ; 
and his tract against their religious opinions is 
esteemed one of the best which has ever appear- 
ed. His firm and undeviating opposition to the 
principles of our Roman Catholic brethren, on no 
occasion, however, interfered with his kindness 
to their persons. His house was open to the 
French emigrant bishops and clergy. He sup- 
plied their wants; he admitted the most distin. 
guished among them to his table, and introduced 
them to his friends. We have seen at his table 
Presbyterian divines, and respectable Quakers; 
and it is well known that his confidential con. 
veyancer for many years, and down to the day of 
his death, was the distinguished Roman Catholic 
barrister, Mr. Charles Hutler.“ —A military officer, 
unfit for the church, but a relation of the Bishop's 
wile, imporwuned the prelate for church preter. 
ment. The Bishop asked him “ what preferment 
would satisfy him. To this home question be 
readily answered, that about 5001, a-year would 
make bim a happy man, You shall have it, 
said his Lordship, but not out of the patrimony 
of the church. I wil! not deprive a worthy and 
regular divine, to provide for a necessitous re. 
lation, You shali have the sum you mention, 
yearly, out of my own pocket.” We may judge 
how the charitable are preyed on, when we tind 
that the bishop * sent no (not) less than six hun- 
dred and seventy-four begging letters to the Men. 
dicity Office for investigation.” ‘The Bishop's de- 
cease occurring after the clock had strack twelve 
on quarter-day, entitled his representatives to one 
half-year’s revenue of his see, The Bishop held 
his diocess for thirty-five years, being longer than 
any predecessor, except three, who held it respec. 
tively from 1153 to 1194; from 1345 to 13951; and 
from 1674 to 1722. 

Mr. Steevens (the Editor of Shakspeare) stig- 
matized the forger of the Shakspeare MSS, in the 
following diatribe :— 


** Four forgers born In one prolific age, 

Much critical acumen did engage : 

The first* was soon by doughty Douglas scared, 

Though Johuson would have screen’d him, had he 
cared; 

The next} had all the cunning of a Scot, 

The third, invention, genius, nay, what not }— 

Fraud, now exhausted, only could dispense 

To his fourth son their threefold impudence.” 


After this, we find Mr. Steevens playing off his 
hoax upon the Antiquarian Society, by the inge- 


nivus forgery of the tomb of Hardykaute. 


These Illustrations are to be taken as a work of 
reference, in which most persons may find some- 
thing to amuse them, according to their con- 
nhexions, or the nature of their literary tastes and 
studies. As a reading book, it is intolerably dull ; 
and even as a work of reference, if its good pas. 
sages be not as one plucked out of ten thousand, 
we must confess that they are not unmixed with 
baser matter, 


* Lauder. t Macpherson, + Chatterton, 
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THE DRAMA, 


PRURV-LANE TUEBATRE. 

The winter season has commenced 
apiendidly at this house, in spite of the 
thickness of the fogs and the thinness of 
the town; for which the manager has to 
thank the happy daring, which introduced 
a noble tragedy and a delightful actress in 
the beginning of October. ** Rienzi” has, 
at the period of our writing, been acted 
seventeen times; and we believe, except 
on the first night, when the scantiness of 
the audience betokened the distrust which 
is felt of modern tragedy, never withouta 
pit filled by attentive play-goers, and a 
dress-circle always respectable, and not 
unfrequently crowded with elegant com- 
pany. The successes of the play and its 
lovely heroine have been of the most ge- 
nuine kind; the play, although arranged 
with great zeal and taste, was neither re- 
commended by new scenery nor gaudy 
processions; and the young lady was al- 
lowed to win her own way to the hearts 
of the audience with little note of prepara- 
tion to bespeak favour for her modest as- 
sertion of her powers. Both are now com- 
pletely established in general esteem, and 
both, we may venture to prophesy, will 
keep possession of the stage ; the tragedy, 
as longas strong feeling nervously express- 
ed and delicately relieved shall charm ; the 
lady, till she shall arrive at the euthanasia 
of a theatrical course of innocent fasci- 
nation in a bappy marriage. Charming as 
we and as every body thought Miss Phil- 
lips in Claudia, the felicitous adaptation 
of that character to her years and beauty, 
left it uncertain whether she possessed 
sufficient dramatic force to overcome the 
diflicuities of such a part as Mrs. Haller, 
for which she was unfitted by the best of 
her charms. She had indeed peculiar ob- 
staucles to encounter. The play of which 
she was to act the heroine, is the aversion 
of every well-regulated mind ; it is a piece 
of maudlin vice cringing to affected vir- 
tue ; a low attempt to sugar over the vio- 
lation of the plainest duties of life with 
the vulgar vant of charity ; alike despi¢a- 
ble in its flimsy sentimeat and its sneaking 
xin; revolting to all manly, honest, English 
taste; a wretched specimen of a style 
which it is a libel to call German. Some 
few touches of real pathos are undoubted- 
ly sprinkled through its scenes; but these 
are, for the most part, feebly and incon- 
sistently written, with a view to paltry ef- 
fectsrather than toany general impression, 
good or evil. The dainty housekeeper, 
who is to win all hearts, and subdue all 
social rules, in a mob cap and gown of 
modestly puffed muslin, makes amends 





for a profligate desertion of her husband 
and children, by treating peasants’ wives 
in sickness to the chvice old hock of ber 
employer—a strange ground of mitigating 
punishment before judges whose wine is 
certainly good, and whose housekeepers 
may be charitable and frail! Miss O'Neil, 
indeed, with her matronly air, her downcast 
looks of sorrow, and the exquisite grace 
and propriety of her demeanour, contrived 
to make the part a very interesting pic- 
ture ; though she triumphed rather at her 
author’s expense than by his aid; for every 
one who saw her, considered her guilt as 
an impassible theory, and refused to re- 
ceive the evidence of her confession. So 
it is with Miss Phillips : the story she tells 
is impossible ; but, without giving so per- 
fect and individual an idea as was pre- 
sented by Miss O'Neil, she presents tones 
so painfully sweet, looks so piteous and 
so lovely, and attitudes and manners so 
full of youthful grace, that we forget to 
ask what the character is as a whole, and 
dwell only on its particular instances of 
feeling and skill. For ascertaining the 
material which Miss Phillips possesses for 
becoming a great tragic actress, this part 
afforded a severe but most satisfactory test: 
of the result we have now no doubt ; and 
it is rather for our own sake and that of 
the town, than for her’s, that we echo the 
general wish which is felt, that she should 
appear in characters more suited to her 
years than Mrs. Haller, or than Mrs. Be- 
verley, which she will play too late for 
this month’s notice. The obstacle, no 
doubt, is, that there is no high tragedian, 
except Mr. Young, who judiciously con- 
fines himself to parts of a certain age, and 
who can only perform one part in the 
same play. Would not this be a fair op- 
portunity for making trial of Mr. Pember- 
ton, who is gathering reputation at a dis- 
tance, as a coadjutor with Mr. Young? If 
this gentleman should now come out at 
Drury-Lane, and succeed—as, if he only 
be seen with candour, he will succeed— 
there would be a combination of talent at 
Drury-Lane worthy of the best days of 
tragic acting. Inthe mean time, we glad- 
ly admit that Mr. Young has done all that 
one man can do; the increased applause 
and interest which have attended his per- 
formances have inspired him with new vi- 
gour; his Rienzi bas grown more fervid 
and mellow, without losing any of its fine 
shading; and his Stranger, in which the 
absurdities of the original language ‘*‘ flow 
mended from his tongue,” is a most im- 
pressive personification of elegant sorrow. 
Comedy, although very inferior as yet 
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to tragedy in attraction, has been played 
here with great force. Farren is, in him- 
self, as great an accession of strength as 
it was possible for the company to acquire, 
and as great a loss to the theatre he left, 
fur reasons into which it is not our pro- 
vinee to enter. Qur conviction of the 
high excellence of this actor has been re- 
Juctantly won: at first, he struck us as 
hard and ungenial, though unquestionably 
clever; and year after year he has risen 
in our esteem, till we confess him almost 
equal to Munden in humour and pathos, 
and possessed of an elegance and retine- 
ment peculiarly his own. Terry, who 
appeared op the first night of the season, 
would have been, and we trust will be yet, 
an admirable support to him; but ill- 
health, produced or aggravated by recent 
misfortunes, has hitherto prevented him 
from doing justice to his sturdy sense and 
discretion. Besides these jis Liston, rich 
as ever; Jones, the neatest and most bril- 
liant of actors ; Cooper, able and willing 
to take either the pleasantest or the most 
unprofitable of characters; and Mrs. Or- 
ger, Mrs. Davison, and Miss Ellen Tree, 
to whom we may add Miss Curtis, a very 
pretty and useful actress, from the Adel- 
phi. With all this strength, there has 
been no lack of activity ; for two come- 
dies, ** Every one has his Fault,’”’ and 
** Love makes a Man,”’ have been revived ; 
and two new afterpieces, “ The Youthful 
Queen,” and “ Rhyme and Reason,’’ have 
been produced—all to the satisfaction of 
those who have seen them, but, we fear, 
one only, **The Youthful Queen,” has been 
really attractive. This is a very charm- 
ing piece—as pretty a picture in little of 
royal self-will as was ever exhibited by 
sufferance of an enlightened licenser— 
very interesting as a drama, and more in- 
Structive as a political lesson. It exhibits, 
without reserve, the freaks of a young and 
handsome Swedish queen, who falls in 
love, *‘ like any princess,” witha young 
Englishman; lavishes on him favours and 
appointments; dismisses her veteran coun- 
sellor for opposing her inclinations, and 
finally achieves a noble and affecting vic- 
tory overthem. Miss Ellen Tree, as the 
enamoured queen, represents, with re- 
markable vivacity and truth, the caprices 
of a wilful and generous nature ; and ex- 
tremely interesting they are on the stage ; 
but grant the picture real, and what are 
they to the little lady’s millions of sub- 
jects! O worthy and venerable George 
Colman the younger! where was the nicety 
of your loyal apprehension when you al- 
lowed this true legitimate drama to be 
enacted by ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Servants ?” 
Better far had you overlooked the obnox- 
ious lines of “* Rome reborn and freedom,” 
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and an allusion to “saints and angels,” 
and one or two superfluous ** thank hea- 
vens!"" which you virtuously expunged 
from ‘* Rienzi,’’—than have sanctioned 
even this faveurable miniature of the pri- 
vacy of despotic sovereigns! But soit is; 
a censorship is not more annoying than it 
is ineffectual : it may fret a poor author's 
heart out, it may even expuoge the name 
of liberty, but will leave the influence of 
all that it dreads unchecked, and permit 
genius to smile at its fooleries, 

ln opera, this company is not so strong 
as in either branch of the regular drama, 
or rather it has more weakness; for Bra- 
ham alone, now in fine voice, is fairly 
worth a great deal more than all other 
English male singers. Vhe ladies scarce- 
ly reach the second class, and the cho- 
ruses might be better. ‘The new song- 
stress, Miss Russell, was justly announced 
in the bills ** as a young lady of great 
musical promise ;’ she is 80; and as yet 
no more. In the mean time, a little 
daughter of Oscar Byrne is exciting ad- 
miration and wonder by her dancing, aud 
making young and old believe that the 
tales of fairies are not fables. 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE- 

Our first duty this month is not to cri- 
ticise the performances at Covent Garden, 
but to condole with its proprietors on their 
great and unmerited misfortunes. It was 
not enough that the theatre was in Chan- 
cery, Lord Lyndhurst being judge; nor 
that its advisers had chosen to try, by way 
of variety, an action at law against Far- 
ren, with every fair prospect of under- 
standing the luxury ofa nonsuit; nor that 
the town obstinately yearned after Ste- 
phens in its operas, and Jones in its come- 
dies; but the gasometer beneath the 
stage, that ** light within,” which has re- 
mained so long undiscovered, first be- 
came offensive, then dangerous, and lastly 
tragical—for it has exploded, and two 
worthy servants of the theatre have been 
killed, leaving their families to the gene- 
rosity of the town, which we trust they 
will experience largely. Up to the period 
when the offensive qualities of the gas in- 
duced the proprietors to close the theatre, 
they had proceeded with good judgment, 
and made the most of their resources. 
To supply the place of Farren they iutro- 
duced a Mr, Gray, in Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute—a sensible painstaking actor, with- 
out a spark of genius; but giving an op- 
portunity for the most delightful comic 
acting for a long time enjoyed in the easy 
and graceful Captain Absolute of Kemble, 
and the formidable Mrs. Malaprop of the 
immortal Davenport; for the sake of 


whose performance we gladly glance over 
the stiff, sharp, pragmatical Julia of the 
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unexceptionable Miss Jarman; the bard 
aud harsh Falkland of Warde: and the 
Lydia Languish of Vestris, who is any 
thing bat sentimental or languishing. 
Mr. Gray has, we believe, disappearcu ; 
he was as good as Bennett, or avy other 
uuhappy old man, not better ; but Miss By- 
field is a real acquisition in opera. ‘This 
young lady has a clear and sweet voice, 
and sings in excellent taste; and, though 
she has mucli to learn, has also much pow- 
er even now of communicating pleasure 
to refined ears. Mr. Bianchi Taylor, her 
partner in operatic fame, is as niuch fee- 
bler than Sapio, as Sapio was feebler than 
Braham, yet very good witha his limited 
compass ; and Mr. Wood is improving. 
Mr. Greene, whom we remember years 
ago at Reading, standing out far beyond 
his fellows, has made good his gronad 
with the town; and if allowed his just 
proportion of business, will soon identify 
himself with some of the characters whom 
weecan bear to see and are clad to think 
of, oftenest. Several parts which, for 
some reason to be divined by nobody, 
have been assigned to Mr. Wrenck, ougit 
immediately to be transferred to him; 
for, with all his vivacity, he is a solid, 
Steady actor; while Wrench is a slipshod, 
sketchy, careless fellow, whom we like to 
see at the English Operain August; when 
it is consoling to ascertain with how little 
exertion amanmay shufle through a farce, 
but who is no more fit toact such parts as 
tercutio and Young Wilding, in a winter 
theatre, than one of the scene-shifiers, 
To act the humorous man in good earnest 
is no laughing matter, as Muanden knew 
right well, who took more pains to adapt 
and regulate his myriad of unforgotten 
looks to their fit occasions, than ever tra- 
gedian employed in studying to melt or 
electrify the spectators. As a successor 
to Jones, there is no comparison between 
Greene and Wrench; and as we are sure 
the latter would gladly restrict himself to 
his old vacation pleasantries, we hope the 
former will be installed in the line to 
which nature and art have called him. 
Before the accident which produced 
such pitiable results, the proprictors of 
Covent Garden Theatre had closed its 
doors for the purpose of removing the 
nuisance which had annoyed their visitors 
during the season ; and the actors sought 
a temporary refuge under Mr. Arnold’s 
hospitable roof. Here Kean has played 
Richard, Shylock, Sir Giles, and Othello 
—not better, perhaps, than in larger 
houses—but infinitely better felt and un- 
derstood ; for here every gtance of his 
brilliant eye, every quiver of bis all clo- 
quent lips, every thrilling tone of his voice, 
**the still sad music of humanity,” has 
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been able to touch the heart as no other 
actor can tonch it. Plow it has happened 
thatany place to the theatre has remained 
unoccupied duriug this litthe opportunity 
of really appreciating a man of geniun, we 
do not understand; unless it is that the 
town fancied that the poor unsalaried ac- 
tors were asking a sort of half charity, 
which absolutely repels an buglishurau. 
He will give his money now and then—lhe 
will throw it away very ofteuv—but he ne- 
ver does two things, or indulges two feel- 
ines at once; in his mind, that which at 
scems a favour to purchase is worth ne- 
thing ; and be doves not cluose to lose the 
credit of his charity, by mingling it with 
the form of pleasure. 
THE MINOR THEATRES. 

There are two of the minor theatres 
which are now holding out bold and suc- 
cessful defiance to the major houses; the 
Adelphi, by the quality of its actors; the 
Surrey, by the vigour and boldness of iis 
performances. As to the first, Weare ata 
loss to understand how it can answer, 
even supposing it to be, as we have always 
found it, nightly crowded to something 
not much on this side suilocation; for 
here are Matthews and Yates, who each 
singly would draw a fair house to his 
whims and oddities; Sinclair, next to 
Beabam, though far behind, among Eng- 
lish singers; Miss Graddon, who is consi- 
derably the best of our songstresses, when 
Miss Paton and Miss Stephens areshelved, 
as they are at present; Benson Liill, tie 
truest gendeman, and one of the most 
original humourists on the stage; and 7, 
P. Cooke, an awful name among ghostly 
forms and hearty sailors; besides a pretty 
corps de ballet, and a well-appointed band 
for the perpetration of robberies aud cho- 
ruses! . In the original productions of 
the season, the managers have not been 
fortunate; for the audiences obvigusly 
looked for somethiog very recherche from 
such speculators; and they thought it 
perhaps bardly fair that, in, the opening 
piece, the managers should make a vio- 
lent attack on all professors of the amia- 
ble art of panegyric, when the whole at- 
fair was one outrageous puff an them- 
selves, their house, and each other. The 
“* May Queen,” however, has some hu- 
merous scenes, and a glorious part of 
Caleb Pippin, for Matthews ; ** The Mason 
of Buda,”’ gives fair scope to the singers, 
and it is not much more stupid than ope- 
ras often are; and if ** My Absent Son”’ 
drew too largely on the versatility of Mat- 
thews, and ‘*The Scapegrace”’ pressed 
too hardly on.the womanly feelings of 
Mrs. Yates, who played a youth led into 
rather awkward temptation, the revival uf 
“ The Pilot’ has made ample amends, 
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and has restored not only the audience, 
but (let us hope!) Mr. Matthews to good- 
bumonr. 

At the Surrey, Elliston has .been pro- 
ducing tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, and 
melodrame in rapid succession—bidding 
high defiance to patent rights, and almost 
courting penalties. He has one sterling 
actor of serious parts, who bears the now 
classical name of Osbaldiston ; besides, 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam, so wildly sweet; Mrs. 
Egerton, so stern and impressive; and 
Mr. W. West, whom some people can en- 
dure as acomedian. His most attractive 
performances have, however, been operas, 
which have been produced with remarkable 
industry aud musical taste, under the com- 
mand of Field- Marshal Phillips; and the 
pieces acted by his troop of inspired chil- 
dren. ‘* Artaxerxes,’’ played by babes 
und sucklings, was as pretty a curiosity as 
we ever saw ; very surprising, and yet en- 
tirely agreeable ; and Master Burke is a 
real dramatic genius, if ever there was 
one on the stage. It is a pity that Ellis- 
ton allowed him to go; nor did bis super- 
fine farewell speech coasole us for his de- 
parture, except that if it was written by 
his tutor, it must convince every one that 
the child’s excellences are derived from 
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London Bridge.—Two folio prints of 
old London Bridge, drawn and roughly 
etched by Mr. Knight, the assistant en- 
gineer to the new bridge, have just been 
published. We notice them principally 
as valuable records of the present state of 
engineering, and the bold attempts which 
modern art successfully makes under very 
peculiar emergencies. These plates re- 
present the north and south views of a 
portion of the bridge, with the works in 
progress for the relief of the navigation 
during the new erection. The prineiple 
and construction of the old arch, and its 
additions, are also clearly exhibited. It 
is astonishing how the anscient work was 
kept together so long, resting entirely 
upon rubble, and the safety of the whole 
depending upon the enormous starlings, 


himself, and not from his instructors. 
After all, we would rather see Elliston in 
any one of his characters, leaving the 
choice to himself, than all his company, 
juvenile and adult, a hundred times over ; 
let us once sec bis name in the heart of 
the bill, instead of the top, and we will 
engage that be shall have no lack of happy 
friends to greet him. 

Of the Coburg, which, in former times, 
has been no favourite of our’s, we are 
glad to speak favourably; civilization is 
making progress awong its herds of or 
derly spectators, and the little piece of 
‘* Wives by Advertisement” is written 
with dramatic tact, and with no unneces- 
sary coarseness. Years ayo, this house 
would have taken up the tragic parts of 
the ruffian Corder’s story, and given them, 
as it did in Thurtell’s case, with horrible 
accuracy ; now it merely improves a co- 
mical incident in the murderer’s life with- 
out even an allusion to bis atrocities; an 
improvement which we feel bound to men- 
tion with due honour. Lf it be true, as 
we have heard, that the admissiona for 
this house are sold for a shilling each, 
with the sanction of the managers, we 
think the progress of intellect among all 
orders in the Surrey suburbs quite decisive, 
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which one high flood, during a season 
when there was much floating ice, might 
have wholly destroyed. Mr. Knight's two 
etchings are exceedingly interesting. We 
have also seen a rough etching, by Mr. 
Knight, of the first arch of the new bridge, 
with its centering, which cannot fail to 
prove a useful record of that magnificent 
undertaking. 

Bust of the Duke of Cumberland.—Mr. 
Behnes, the sculptor, lias lately completed 
a bust of the Duke of Cumberland, which 
is thought an admirable likeness. It was 
taken to the King, et Windsor, by the ar- 
tist, last month; and bis Majesty was so 
well pleased with it, that he has gracious- 
ly ordered busts to be executed for him- 
self of Prince George of Cumberlaad, avd 
the Princess Victoria, both by Mr. Behaes. 
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The London Uniwversity.—The building, 
when finished, is to consist of a central 
portico, and two wings advancing at right 
angles, with tetrastyle porticoes to corre- 
spond. The central portico consists of 
ten columns of the Corinthian order, sup- 
porting an enriched entablature and pedi- 
iment, sculptured with ornaments emble- 
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matic of the objects of the institution. 
Over the whole, and springing from the 
vestibule, will appear an elevated dome, 
surmounted by a Grecian temple of eight 
pillars. Over each wing corresponding 
domes of a smaller size will also appear. 
Extending from the back of the central 
part, there is a range of. building which 
4 Y 
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corresponds in length with the two wings ; 
the upper floor is intended as a grand hall 
on public occasions. The two wings re- 
ceding backwards have a semicircular ter- 
mination, and consist of theatres for pub- 
lic lectures, one of which is on each floor. 
—To return to the principal facade, the 
two ranges between the centre and wings of 
the building, called the North and South 
Ranges, consist of ten divisions; those of 
the upper story are separated by pilasters 
with foliated capitals. Between each pi- 
laster is a handsome window capped with 
a square weather cornice. The upper floor 
of the North Range is intended for the 
museum of natural history, and the same 
floor of the South Range for the grand 
Jibvary. The elevation of the building 
consists of a basement, and two stories 
called the ground floor and upper floor. 
The two stories are divided by a cornice 
and frieze—the latter being ornamented 
with wreaths. The upper story is termi- 
nated with a plain dentillated cornice, 
which forms the parapet; the whole dis- 
playing an air of chaste simplicity. The 
design was by W. Wilkins, Esq. R.A. and 
Messrs. H. Lee and Sons are the contrac- 
tors for the building.—The portico and 
dome of the central part are not yet com- 
pleted, though they are proceeding with 
great rapidity; and the wings which are 
to extend to the front of the building, are 
not commenced ; but the above descrip- 
tion of them applies to the original design 
adopted by the Council, before the com- 
mencement of the edifice ; and we are not 
aware that the least deviation will take 
place. A pamphlet has been printed for 
the use of the proprietors ; but it contains 
no architectural description of the exte- 
rior. It chiefly notices the use for which 
each apartment is destined ; and we have, 
in describing the interior, partly availed 
ourselves of the information it conveys. 
—The site on which the University stands, 
occupies about seven acres of ground, 
which was purchased for 30,000/. It is at 
the upper ead of Gower-street, Bedford- 
square, and,there is also access to it from 
the west of Carmarthen-street and Graf- 
ton-street, and from the New Road by 
Gower-street North. A temporary semi- 
circular iron railing at present incloses 
the area for the students. At the entrance 
of the gates are two temporary lodges for 
the porters, one surmounted by a belfrey, 
the other by a clock. A broad paved 
footpath on each side of the porter’s 
lodges (the principal carriage-way passing 
between the lodges to the main portico), 
leads to each of the doors of the North 
and South Ranges, just described. These 
doors are the principal entrances of the 
students to the lecture rooms and thea- 
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tres.—To commence with a description of 
the interior. On entering the door of the 
North Range, there is a room on each 
side of the passage to be used as lecture- 
rooms. They are each 46 feet by 24, with 
four windows: having six rows of seats, 
rising nine inches above cach other, each 
seat here, as in the other lecture-rooms, 
having a back and book board for the ac- 
commodation of the students, with a rais- 
ed platform for the professor in front. 
The room on the right of the passage, or, 
as it is called, the south room of the 
North Range, is for the present to be used 
for the Italian, French, Spanish, and Eng- 
lish languages, and jurisprudence. The 
north room of the North Range is for 
anatomy, medicine, and surgery. This 
centre passage leads into a paved cloister, 
107 feet by 23, appropriated for exercise 
in the intervals between one lecture and 
another.—Proceeding through the folding 
doors on the left, leading out of this clois- 
ter, there is a lobby; and following the 
wall on the left-hand, there are, Ist, the 
door by which the professor enters the 
north lecture-room in this range, just de- 
scribed ; 2nd, a private room for the pro- 
fessor of chemistry, fitted up with shelves 
and cases for the reception of bis nicer 
apparatus, and where he may conduct 
experiments of research ; 3d, the profes- 
sors’ common room, 29 feet by 19, where 
they will meet previously to going into 
their lecture-rooms, and where they may 
have periodical works, newspapers, &c. 
for their common use; 4th, a small room 
where the professors may see persons who 
call upon them.—Passing down the steps 
from the lobby, the first door on the right- 
hand is that of the chemical laboratory, 
26 feet by 20, where the experiments for 
the lectures will be prepared, and where 
students will be received who are to fol- 
low a course of practical chemistry. One 
door leads from the laboratory to a vault 
in the basement, where the professor’s 
assistant will clean the apparatus, and 
which will contain the galvanic battery. 
Another door leads from the laburatory 
into the lower north theatre, a semicir- 
cular room 65 feet by 50, lighted by six 
windows in the circumference. Ten rows 
of concentric seats rise with a gradual in- 
crease, the second seat being raised nine 
inches above the floor, the last sixteen 
inches above that immediately before it. 
The table of the lecturer, 20 feet long, 
contains a pneumatic trough and other 
accommodations; and there are furnaces 
behind the lecturer, to be used occasion- 
ally in experiments during lecture. The 
students enter by one door, and go out by 
another, both placed in the higher part o! 
the theatre. This theatre will be used for 
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materia medica and chemistry.—Opposite 
the door of the laboratory is the museum 
of materia medica, 26 feet by 20, and 
which the professor, Dr. Thomson, is fill- 
iug with a collection for the illustration of 
his lectures. —Descending the steps to the 
basement, and turning to the left, is a 
rvom appropriated to the professor of che- 
inistry, for containing the more bulky ap- 
paratus of his department.—Returning to 
the lobby, a staircase leads to the upper 
floor of the building. On the left-hand 
side of the first land:ng, is a private room 
for the professor of anatomy, 26 feet by 
19, where the preparations for his lee- 
tures will be made, and be carried by the 
inner door into the upper north theatre. 
This room is in dimensions, and in the 
arrangement of the seats, the same as the 
theatre below. Besides the six windows 
ia the circumference, it has two large 
skylights. ‘This theatre will be used for 
anatomy, Operative surgery, and mid- 
wifery.—Returning to the staircase, there 
is Opposite to the room of the professor of 
anatomy, another apartment of the same 
dimensions, which will be applied to pur- 
poses connected with the medical school ; 
but no particular use has as yet been as- 
signed to it. By the centre door on this 
landing is the entrance to the museum of 
anatomy, a room 49 feet by 41, and 234 
feet high, lighted by a large skylight and 
windows at one end, with a gallery round. 
A collection has already been made of 
anatomical preparations, amply sufficient 
for the purposes of lecturing; most of 
which have been got up by Mr. Charles 
Bell, about two hundred by Dr. Davis, 
and some were purchased at tle sale of 
Mr. Brookes’s Museum.—On the landing 
immediately over that which leads to the 
museum of anatomy, are two rooms, 26 
feet by 19; that on the left is appro- 
priated to the professor of surgery, that 
on the right to the professor of midwifery. 
The door to the gallery of the museum of 
anatomy is on this landing.—The great 
door opposite to the window in the mu- 
seum of anatomy leads to the museum of 
natural history, 120 feet by 50, with a 
gallery round, It is the whole of the 
upper story of the North Range, previous- 
ly deseribed. It is unfinished, and will 
probably remain so until the increase of 
the several collections shall make its oc- 
cupation necessary.—Next to the museum 
of natural history is the vestibule under 
the dome, which will form the chief en- 
trance, the great door of the portico lead- 
ing into it. From the ceatre of this ves- 
tibule the whole extent of the building is 
seen; the museum of natural history 
being on one side, and the great library 
on the other. Extending backwards ina 


direct line from the central portico, and 
parallel with the two wings, is the grand 
hall previously mentioned, which is 90 
feet by 45, and 254 high. On each side 
of the vestibule there is a professor’s pri- 
vate room. The great library is of the 
same dimensions as the museum of natu- 
ral history, and is also unfinisbed —At 
the south end of the building, and leading 
from the great library, is the small li- 
brary, 41] feet by 22, with a gallery round. 
There is a small room adjoining for the 
use of the librarian, from which is a 
descent by a separate staircase to the 
ground-floor of the South Range. The 
door opposite the foot of this staircase 
leads to the south lectare-room of the 
South Range, which is 46 feet by 24,lighted 
by four windows. The purposes to which 
it isto be apphed are, the French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, and Hebrew languaces. 
The north door of this room leads into 
the passage of the students’ entrance in 
the South Range, and on the opposite 
side of it is the north lecture-room of the 
South Range. It is to be used at present 
for the German language and political 
economy. From the north door of this 
room a passage leads to the lower vesti- 
bule, where is a professor’s private room 
on each side.—In the South Range there is 
a cloister for the exercise of the students 
during tbe intervals of lecture, corre- 
sponding with that in the North Range; 
and at the south end of it is a lobby, in 
which is the University office, where all 
the financial business of the University 
will be conducted. At the foot of the 
staiicase is the room of the clerk; and 
farther on, a room for the meetings of 
the Council, and for the accommodation 
of the warden. Opposite to this room is 
an apartment which it is intended to ap- 
propriate to the collections of the profes- 
sors of botany, and of mineralogy and 
geology. A door from ths room leads 
into the lower south theatre, which in 
dimensions and fitting up is similar to 
the lower north theatre. This is to be 
appropriated to the professor of botany, 
who is to lecture daily from eight to nine 
in the morning, during the months of 
May, June, and July, and to those pro- 
fessors who are not yet appointed.—As- 
cending the staircase to the upper floor, 
the rooms on each side of the first land- 
ing, 26 fect by 19, are to contain the 
apparatus for the lectures on natural phi- 
losophy and astronomy. A door from 
each room leads into the upper south 
theatre, which is in all respects similar to 
the upper north theatre, with the addi- 
tion of a small gallery bebind the lec- 
turer, to be used in performing certain ex- 
periments. Besides the apparatus-rooms 
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on each side of the landing, there are two 
smaller rooms, one of which, with a sky- 
light, is to be used as a workshop for the 
keeper of the natural philosophy appara- 
tus, the other as a professor’s private 
room. Above these are three rooms, 
which are meant to contain models used 
in the lectures on the application of me- 
chanical philosophy to the arts.—Adjoin- 
ing the south cloister there is a court, 
and on the south side of it is the staircase 
by which the students go to the theatres. 
On the north side of the court, a door 
leads to two lecture-rooms under the hall. 
That on the right, 44 feet by 34, is fitted 
up with twelve rows of seats, rising six 
inches above each other. This lecture- 
room is to be used for mathematics, and 
the Roman language aod literature. The 
room on the opposite side of the passage is 
of the same dimensions, and is to be used 
for the Greek and English languages.— 
Another staircase froin this court leads to 
two apartments under the lecture-rooms 
jast described, which are intended as com- 
mon rooms for the use of the students. 
They are fitted up with tables and benches ; 
and here they may wait, and have an op- 
portunity of reading and writing during 
the intervals of lecture.—-In the area are 
the doors leading to the refreshment- 
rooms, a suite under the cloister, com- 
municating with each other, and fitted up 
with tables and benches. A steward has 
been appointed, who will sell on his own 
account, but at prices sanctioned by the 
Council, all such articles as are suitable. 
Adjoining to the refreshment-rooms are 
apartments for the steward and house- 
keeper, and for the domestics of the esta- 
blishment. Under the vestibule are two 
smal! kitchens, cellars, &c. There is also 
x similar suite of vaulted rooms under the 
north cloister, but they are not appropria- 
ted at present to any particular purpose.— 
The entire edifice, with some slight excep- 
tions, is heated with warm air, the stoves 
of which are on the basement floor.—Be- 
hind the north theatres is the dissecting- 
room and theatre for anatomical demon- 
stration, separated by a high wall from 
the court: but this building is evidently 
on too small a scale to answer the pur- 
pose. It is intended, it appears, to devote 
some of the apartments of the basement 
under the North Range to anatomical pur- 
poses ; but we hope, for the health of the 
students, which must be endangered by 
so confined a space, this project will be 
abandoned.—In justice to the conductors 
of this important undertaking, we cannot 
close our descriptive remarks without 
noticing the extraordinary despatch with 
which the building has been erected. We 
will venture to say that no university in 
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Europe, on a similarly extensive scale, 
has been brought into active operation in 
so short a period—seventeen months only 
having been allowed to intervene between 
the laving of the first stone and the open- 
ing of the classes. It can now be no 
longer said that, while nearly every me- 
tropolis in Europe has its university, the 
boasted capital of Great Britain was an 
opprobrious exception. Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Germany, Prussia, Russia, Italy, 
Switzerland, &c. could refer with exulta- 
tion to their metropolitan universities, 
as well as numerous provincial ones ;* 
while England stood alone, we may say, 
the reproach of the continental literati. 
This reproach is now removed ; and we 
rejoice at the event, because, as admirers 
of learning and science, we deeply esti- 
mate its objects. That such an institu- 
tion has long been a desideratum, the pre- 
sent crowded state of our two English 
Universities, and the utter absence of any 
public medical school, as in Paris, will 
sufficiently testify. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge (whose medical diplomas alone are 
acknowledged by the Royal College of 
Physicians,) it is well known there is not 
the least chance of obtaining that know- 
ledge which medical students are expect- 
ed to possess, and in after-life practically 
to apply ; but the London University ap- 
pears so particularly devoted to this im- 
portant object, that we do not hesitate to 
predict its being the first medical and 
anatomical school, not only in the British 
ewpire, but in the civilized world. 





The day previous to the opening of the 
University, a special general meeting of 
proprietors was held in the council cham- 
ber, to receive the report of the Council 
as to the progress of the building, and the 
arrangements made for the opening of the 
classes of students. Among the propric- 
tors present were the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Sandon, Lord John 
Russell, Dr. Lushington, Joseph Hume, 
Esq. M.P. Henry Warburton, Esq. M. P. 
J. V. Fazakerley, Esq. M. P. Thos, Den- 
man, Esq. the Common Sergeant, Zachary 
M‘Aulay, Esq. T. Wilson, Esq. and J. 
Mill, Esq. Dr. Lushington was appoint- 
ed chairman. Mr. Horner, the Warden 
of the University, read the report of the 
Council Of the 150,000/. subscribed ca- 





* France has twenty-five universities ; 
Germany, from twenty to thirty ; Prussia, 
four ; Russia, six; Italy, fifteen; Spain, 
eleven; Netherlands, six; Switzerland, 
four; Scotland, four; and England here- 
tofore only two, of which number the pet- 
ty States of Denmark and Portngal can 
boast. 
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pital, calls had been made to the amount 
of 97,5002. and 10,950/. paid in full, in- 
cluding donations. With these funds the 
Council had paid 30,0002. for the land; 
49,0967. towards the building ; 3,748. for 
collections of philosophical apparatus, ana- 
tomical preparations, books, &c.; and 
4,891l. for expenses of management, in- 
cluding printing, advertisements, &c. from 
the commencement of the Institution, 
leaving 20,715/. as the balance of the 
calls prior to this date, and a farther call 
of ten per cent. or 11,8007. would be due 
on the 15th of November. ‘Thus the sum 
of 87,7351. had been paic by the Council, 
and 62,265/. remain at their disposal. 
The Duke of Somerset stated his convic- 
tion of the satisfaction which the report 
must give to every lover of improvement, 
and stated that he should send one of his 
sons to the Institution. —The following is 
a brief outline of the introductory lec- 
tures already given, as preparatory to the 
regular courses :—Oct. 1. C. Bell, Esq. 
the Professor of Surgery, &c. delivered bis 
introductory lecture ** On the Science of 
Physiology.” After making a few preli- 
minary observations on the objects and 
views of the new Institution, he proceed- 
ed to a brief and elementary consideration 
of his subject; and in a discourse of much 
perspicuity, applied the principles of hy- 
draulics to the exemplification of that 
grand and perfect system of nature, the 
circulation of the blood. The lecture was 
heard with satisfaction and applause by an 
auditory of between eight and nine huh- 
dred persons, who filled the theatre in 
every part.—2. Dr. Connolly delivered a 
very able and intelligent lecture, intro- 
ductory of the series which he is about to 
commence upon ** the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases.”” He touched slightly 
upon the early history of medicine, and 
then principally directed his observations 
to the importance of the study, and the 
means by which pupils would best attain 
a competent knowledge of the science he 
has undertaken to treat. He recommend- 
ed strongly the cultivation of the ancient 
and modern languages, of natural history, 
of mathematics, and of so much of the 
fine arts as would tend to illustrate or fa- 
cilitate their professional acquirements. 
—3. Dr. Davis delivered his opening lec- 
ture ** On Midwifery, and the Diseases of 
Women aud Children.” He gave a rapid 
but highly-interesting sketch of the pro- 
gress which the obstetric science had made 
from the days in which it bad been wholly 
in the hands of females to more modern 
times, and announced his intention of di- 
viding the subjects into two classes ; the 
first of which would be occupied by teach- 
ing his pupils that which may be called 


the mechanical part of the art, by means 
of models and machines ; and the other, 
the pathological division, which would be 
devoted to the study of the diseases of 
mothers and children. — 4. Mr. Pattison 
read an introductory lecture on ** Anatomy 
and operative Surgery,” and ably expati- 
ated on the important advantages to be 
derived from an intimate knowledge of 
the structure of the human frame.—6. 
The introductory lecture on ‘* Materia 
Medica and Pharmacy,”’ was delivered by 
Dr. A. T. Thompson.—7. Dr. T. Watson 
gave his opening lecture on ** Clinical Me- 
dicine,”” wherein he clearly showed that 
the chief object of clinical instruction was 
to teach the practice of physic by exam- 
ples.— 15. The introductory lecture on 
** Chemistry,” given this day by Dr. Tur- 
ner, was peculiarly interesting. He en- 
tered into a general view of material na- 
ture, and showed the different classifica- 
tions under which matter was arranged. 
He then proceeded to illustrate the va- 
rious positions advanced during the lec- 
ture, with numerous chemical experi- 
ments, which called forth the repeated 
applauses of a numerous and respectable 
auditory.—24. An introductory lecture on 
the ** English Language and Literature,”’ 
was delivered by the Rev. T. Dale, M.A. 
—27, 28. The Rev. D. Lardner, LL.D. 
gave a lecture introductory to ** Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy,”’ which was 
accompanied with many beautiful illustra- 
trations and expcriments.— The professors 
of languages and Jiterature commenced 
their respective courses last month, 





The Haytor Iron Mines.—** Mr. Editor, 
Observing in your Number for September 
last, a brief account of some Haytor mi- 
nerals in my possession, perhaps a more 
ample detail on the subject, with its con- 
nexions, may not be unsuitable to your 
useful publication ; and having lately vi- 
sited the Haytor iron mines, and the coun- 
try annexed, it affords me an opportunity 
of being a little explicit on the occasion. 

‘** Haytor is in the hundred of Haytor, 
and is situated about six miles north of 
Ashburton, and eighteen west of Exeter. 
It is impossible for the imagination to 
fancy any thing so wild and wonderful as 
the rade scenery which is presented to 
your view at Haytor and the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; you behold, for several 
miles round, the whole surface of the 
earth covered with innumerable rocks, in 
masses from two to a dozen feet in dia- 
meter, to huge blocks as large as castles. 
The origin of this rocky wilderness, pro- 
bably, may be ascribed to the general de- 
luge, at which awful wreck of the antedi- 
luvian world, the waters in overwhelming 
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turrents retreated from this spot, without 
returning to deposit earthy matter, cravel, 
or sand, and lett these rocks exposed, and 
iu the rugged state in which they now re- 
wain. Where a little cultivation has been 
effected, in the wore fertile svil, the 
stranger is struck with admiration to be- 
hold the verdant meadows and corn-fields 
encumbered in every direction with rocks 
of all sizes and shapes, resembling vene- 
rable monuments, or more recent tomb- 
stones. Here and there a small lawn, or 
confined farm-yard is cleared, but the 
vast expense of blowing up the rocks by 
gunpowder must inevitably check the 
eradication of these endless adamantine 
blocks. Dartmoor is the land of Torrs ; 
there are more than one bundred and fifty 
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disorderly piled on an eminence.* Most 
of these ‘Vorrs have distinct names attuch- 
ed to them; | shall enumerate a few of 
the most singular, viz. :—King Torr, Hay 
‘Torr (originally High Torr), Laugh Torr, 
Wild Torr, Great Miss Torr, Little Miss 
Torr, Cocks Torr, Roost Torr, #Crockern 
Torr, Leather Torr, Saddle Torr, Bag 
‘Torr, Hound Torr, Fur Torr, Bowerman’s 
Nose ‘Turr, Devil’s Torr, &c. The High 
Torr is most pre-eminent, and seems to 
be more celebrated and distinguished then 
any other, and more so lately, by the re- 
cently discovered iron-mines being so con- 
tiguous to it. This double-peaked obelisk 
commands a most extensive view of sea 
and Jand. Bowerman’s Nose Torr, how- 
ever, attracts a very marked attention, 





to be seen; but, | think, in the eastern 
quarter they are most predominant. The 
word Tor may be derived from the Saxon, 
signifying Mounts ; or the Latin éurris; or 
from the British, signifying high rocks, 
or heaps of large stones, confusedly and 


and almost rivals High Torr in loftiness : 
it is, | believe, near three miles from 
Haytor, on Heighen Down, and overlooks 
the rural village of Manaton. It has a most 
singular and grotesque appearance, pre- 
senting the form of a large gigantic hu- 
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* Most probably from neitber, but from the Arabic, signifying a mount with a 
rocky summit, and thus applied exclusively. Thus we have Gibel Tor, or Gibraltar, 
topographically answering this description, and Tor, or Tar, on the red sea, with un- 
merous places in the East, where rocky summits abound. If we borrowed the word 
from any European nation, the Spaniards have the claim to it in Tarre, or Torre, as 
likely to have been obtained from the Moors’ as from the Romans. 

+ Near this Tor is Childe of Plymstock’s Tomb, of which the following anecdote 
is recorded, viz. :— 

‘« Mr. Childe, having no issue of his own, and being the last of his family, is said 
to have made his will and last testament, wherein be ordained, ‘ that wheresoever he 
should happen to be buried, to that church should his lands belong.’ It so fortuned a 
while after, that, riding to hunt in the forest of Dartmoor, being in hot pursuit of his 
game, though in a cold and sharp season, he lost his way and his company, in a very 
bitter snow. Being thus left in this wild and desolate place, the poor gentleman, ex- 
ceedingly benumbed with the cold, killed his horse, and, having embowelled him, 
crept into bis warm belly for a little heat, which not being able tu preserve him long, 
with some of his blood he thus farther contirmed bis will: 

* He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 
The lands of Plymstock shall be bis doom.’ 
And soon after, the same night, he was frozen to death, Now, something in confirma- 
tion hereof [ find in Risdon, that there is a place near Crockern Tor still called Childe 
of Plymstock’s Tomb, whereof were these verses engraven, and heretofore seen : 
‘ They first that find and bring me to my grave, 
My —* which are at Plymstock, they shall have.’ 

After this sad accident, the snow being at length abated, some passengers coming that 
way (near Fox Torr) found Mr. Childe thus frozen to death. Now, some notice of 
the whole affair being brought to the friars of Tavistock, they come and fetch the 
corpse, and, with all possible speed, hasten to inter bim in the church belonging to 
their own Abbey. This business was not so secretly carried but the parishioners 
of Plymstock had some intimation of it also: to prevent, therefore, the design of the 
monks of Tavistock, they planted themselves at a certain bridge, which they con- 
ceived the corpse must necessarily pass, with resolution to have wrested the body out 
of their bands by force. But they must rise betime, or rather not go to bed at all, that 
will overreach monks in matters of profit. The monks, then, apprehending themselves 
to be in danger of losing the precious rejic, they circumvent the Plymstock men with 
a guile, and cast a slight bridge over the river at another place ; and so carried over 
the corpse and interred it, without ever inviting their Plymstock friends to the funeral. 
This was done without resistance, and these monks enjoyed the Plymstock lands a 
long while after,” 
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man head, with a prominent nose. The 
curiosity of the figure induced me to have 
a aearer view of it, and I ascended up to 
the summit, rising about half a mile from 
the level ground. On approaching the 
stony head, it lost much of the human 
form. I found it to be a large mass, con- 
sisting of ledges of granite irregularly 
piled, upwards of thirty feet in height 
from the base; perhaps in early times a 
Pagan deity (rock idol). It received its 
name from a man of that name, who re- 
sided at Huntor (Hound Torr), near that 
spot, in William the Conqueror’s time. 
At about two miles distance is Withy- 
combe-on-the-Moor, a place memorable 
for a fatal accident of a thunder-storm, on 
Sunday, Oct. 21, 1638, when a ftire-ball 
fell into the church during divine service, 
killed forty-one, and wounded sixty-two, 
persons. | spent several pleasant days 
near Hound Torr, and was much interest- 
ed in surveying this most stupendous group 
of rocks, resembling the ruins of ancient 
edifices; and, in magnificence, sublimity, 
and grandeur, it surpassed all that came 
under my notice. 

** In exploring the Torrs, and encircled 
with a labyrinth of rocks, I unfortunately 
lost my way; when, reflecting it might 
detain me some time to extricate myself 
from my dilemma, | anxiously looked 
round about me in hopes of seeing some 
human being. At length | perceived a 
stout and fierce-looking granite man, lurk- 
ing by bimself at a short distance from 
the granite quarries, and engaged him to 
guide me the nearest way into a right 
path. He took me instantly straight down 
across a marshy valley, and | was obliged 
to use some exertion in leaping from rock 
to rock to escape plunging into the bogs, 
which were unusually soft and miry, ow- 
ing to heavy rains. I complained of the 
difficulty of the way; he vociferated out, 
‘Hah! I oftans goas theas waas; taes a 
ruefe rawde; twont doa vor waak foaks.’ 
in less than half an hour I was set to 
rights, and having satisfied Mr. Quarry- 
man, I readily dismissed him and pur- 
sued my route. The inhabitants of Dart- 
moor are called Moormen, and considered 
the most ignorant and rustic people in the 
West of England, strangers to luxury, 
aud destitute of gentleness and good 
manners ; for it has been a proverbial 
saying, time immemorial, in the towns of 
Devon, when speaking of a rude and un- 
polished man, ‘ Surely that man came 
from Dartmoor.’—In descending from the 
High Torr, my attention was agreeably 
arrested to observe at the bottom of the 
mount a new and uniformly-built village, 
just started up, which greatly enlivens 
this dreary volcanic region. Already it is 


occupied by twenty-five families. Ta the 
centre is an inn, with a very appropriate 
name, the Rock Inn. A gentleman, who 
lately arrived from his travels on the Con- 
tinent, in his way to London visited Hay- 
tor, in mineral pursuits, and pitched on 
this inn as his rendezvous for several days. 
He told me he found the accommoda- 
tions, though plain, yet comfortable. In- 
deed, daintics cannot be expected here ; 
butchers’ stalls and pastry cooks’ shops 
are unknown, The butchers in these parts 
travel to take orders for joints of meat, 
and call once or twice a week in the most 
solitary and retired sitaations, on such 
who can afford to indulge in animal food. 

A very considerable portion of the rich- 
est and most valuable part of the Haytor 
minerals have lately come in to my pos- 
session, as is alluded to by J. T. Kine- 
ston, Esq. in the Philosophical Magazine 


of May 1824, p. 364. LU have hitherto met 


with nothing recorded in the annals of 
the mineralogy of this island, which ap- 
pears to me to surpass the curious pro- 
ductions of the Haytor mines ;—at least, 
such a rich variety comprised in so small 
a space of ground, the original Haytor 
iron mine being only three hundred fect 

in length, and scarce thirty in breadth. 

It was opened three years ago, and worked 
near two years by Mr. Alderman Thomp- 
son, of London, who a few months since 
resigned it to the proprietor; and there 
are a few men only now employed upon a 
small lode, which produces ore of a fine 
quality, from 50 to 70 per cent. Abouta 
twelvemonth since, a new jron-mine was 
opened in a field adjoining the former, 
belonging to the Filmer family, from 
which, at first, great expectations were 
entertained as to the result of the under- 
taking, as the ore was of excellent quality ; 
but shortly after the operations com- 
menced it was abandoned; though it is sup- 
posed they will be resumed again. Among 
the articles which constitute my Haytorian 
collection, the Haytorite ranks first. This 
has been reckoned a new mineral, though 
much disputed: however, the collectors 
here and on the Continent have been very 
anxious to obtain specimens of it. The 
Museums of Leyden and Paris are each 
waiting for a fine specimen : twenty in- 
different specimens were lately forwarded 
to Berlin. Of this mineral I possess twen- 
ty choice and brilliant specimens ; but the 
one most admired by scientific mineralog- 
ists is that in which the crystals are about 
an inch diameter,and have a cap of a flinty 
quality, which is moved off and on, and ex- 
actly fits the crystals. I particularly exa- 
mined that part of the mine from whence 
the Haytorite was excavated. It was disco- 

vered about ten feet below the surface, 
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whereia pump is now placed to draw off 
the water from the mine. Some pieces 
of it were at first thrown up with the rub- 
bish, and: lay neglected on the ground 
many days; but since it became known 
wat enormous® prices it produced, the 
mine’ has been ransacked to find more, but 
in vain; and it being now two years since, 
there is not the slightest chance of any 
more being found. (Of chalcedonics, | 
have a great profusion, of between four 
and five hnodred varieties, of ali colours 
and singular formations, and some of ex- 


quisite beauty and delicacy, especially the 


minute specimeus. Of semi opals, about 
one hundred specimens, of different co- 
loars, striped, and elegantly variegated. 
Of quartz, a considerable variety of splen- 
did and magnificent specimens, very re- 
splendent, and of rich colours, especially 
the 'ruby, topaz, and amethystine, of 
high lustre. Of specular iron, spathose 
and tripe iron, grand specimens; garnets 
of different colours, and various minerals, 
too mumerous to recite in the design of 
the present detail.—The minerals extract- 
ed from the Haytor mines have been alto- 
gether but a very small quantity, and 
sometimes only a single variety of a mi- 
neral; and it is about a year since any 
whatever have been found, except, a few 
weeks ago, one large golde of iron stone, 
inclosing mammilated chalcedony, of a 
light ash colour, a very beautiful mineral, 
coated on the outside with specular iron, 
which I have in my possession. 

“ There is evidently to be discerned in 
the Hayter minerals a most distinguished 
locality, and a peculiar complexion, dif- 
ferent .from minerals in general ; which 
feature is instantaneously recognized by 
such as have been in the constant habit of 
inspecting them. Mineralogists inform 
us that there is no part of this island 
where the bowels of the earth are so preg- 
nant with a variety of ores and curious 
minerals, as Dartmoor. At Lustleigh, 
at a little distance from Haytor, is 
what is called the Shining-ore mine; it 
contains a kind of specular iron. | appre- 
hend it is pulverized, to make writing 
sand, and also used for other purposes. 
This mine is let by contract, and allowed 
to take only twenty tons per annum from 
it, so that there are only two or three men 
employed. 1 procured a superb specimen 
from it,—a mass of iron stone, covered 
with drusy quartz, of transparent ruby 
crystals, and various other colours, From 
the Haytor granite quarries, near the iron 
mines, | obtained some remarkably fine 
specimens of colamnar black shorl, very 
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* Good specimens sold at first from ten 
to thirty cuineas each: 
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bright. and shining; also black shorl: ra- 
diating, like blazing stars on granite ; 
some very fine Cairngorum crystals on 
granite ; likewise a large mass of straw- 
colour granite, with quartz coated with 
mica, of a very glittering appearance. A 
few weeks ago, a beautiful agate was dug 
from a rock at lisington, hard by ‘Haytor, 
of a fine pearly texture and elegant forti- 
fications, which | have now in my posses- 
sion. The amethyst, which was a little 
time since discovered near Sticklepath,; 
on the north side of Dartmoor, is consi- 
dered by mineralogists the finest mineral 
that the West of England bas produced. 
it was accidentally found by a labourer, 
who was repairing the bank of an hedge 
for a farmer, when, striking his pickaxe 
against arock, the amethysts tumbled. into 
the road; many of them fell iato the 
hands of the people in the neighbourhood, 
and the whole after a short time were ex- 
hausted. A certain man residing near the 
place, observing it was a marketable com- 
modity, projected a scheme to obtain a 
large portion of them, and at midnight 
set off with a cart and two horses, attended 
by a lad, to secure the minérals ; but the 
farmer, having private information of his 
intention, resorted to the place the same 
night, accompanied by two or three of his 
men, and watched him antil bis cart was 
loaded ; and just as he was about starting 
with his load. of jewels, seized him with 
his cart and horses, and threatened bim 
with prosecution, or to make immediate 
compensation. The poor fellow, dread- 
fully alarmed, gladly acceded to terms. 
Thirty pounds were demanded; but the 
man not being opulent, it was settled at a 
less sum, and he wasthen suffered to depart 
with his treasure. Some of these ame- 
thysts are of a good colour, though net so 
deep as the Brazil ones. I possess several 
of them, and one, « hexagon prism, near 
six inches in.length and two inches in dia- 
meter. Although minerals are scattered 
in such profusion in different parts of the 
Moor, yet there has never been found at 
one point, such a rich assemblage of splen- 
did articles associated together, as those 
recently discovered deposited at the fout 
of the High Torr. Yours, &e. 
‘+ SuirLEy Wootmer.” 

The Leaf- Moon Fish of Ceylon.—In Mr. 
Bennet's splendid work ** The Fishes of 
Ceylon,’’ is engraved and described a fish 
of very singular form, the body: being 
broad and short ; and two very large fins, 
one on the back, and another on the ab- 
domen, give the whole outline. somewhat 
the appearance of a broad crescent; in 
the centre of which the tail, short and 
fan-shaped, projects likea leaf; and:hence 
the Ceylonese name of Kola Handah, the 
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Leaf-Moon. The scientific name is Che- 
todon Vespertilio. it is rather a scarce 
fish, and being considered by the native 
fishers as unwholesome, from a sort of 
food to which it is partial, as well as the 
copper of sbips, it is never made use of. 

Poisoning Vegetables.—M. Marcet's ex- 
periments on vegetable poisons are wor- 
thy of notice. Having ascertained that 
bean plants could exist in a healthy state 
for five or six days if immersed in spring 
water, he tried them with five or six 
grains of opium dissolved in an ounce of 
water; the consequence of which was, 
that in the evening the leaves had dropped, 
and by the middle of the next day, they 
were dead beyond recovery. Hemlock was 
equally fatal ; and six grains of dry pow- 
dered foxglove (Digitalis purpurea) in an 
ounce of water, began to operate by wrin- 
kling some of the leaves of the bean in a 
few seconds, which it completely killed 
in four-and-twenty hours. Oxalic acid, 
though found in sorrel (Rumex acetosa 
and Oxalis acetosella) as well as in seve- 
ral other plants, proved very fatal poison 
to others. The absorption of one-tenth 
of a grain killed a rose branch and flower 
in forty-eight hours. 

Chirayita.—** Mr. Editor,—It has long 
been a matter of surprise to me, that the 
herb chirayite, which has been held from 
time immemorial in great estimation by 
the natives of Bengal, and the European 
residents, especially the anedical officers, 
as a very efficacious deobstruent and sto- 
machic medicine, should. not have been 
introduced into the practice of this coun- 
try, especially as the variety of dyspepsia, 
for which it is considered a specific, (ac- 
companied with, and probably dependent 
on sluggishness, or an overloaded state of 
the liver,) is as prevalent in this country 
as in the East Indies. It is said the effects 
of the chirayita are not confined, like the 
stomachic in general use, to the stomach, 
bat are extended to the abdominal viscera, 
particularly the liver, which it deterges, 
or, as Dr. Currie observes, emulges ; and 
this I believe to be the case; for I have 
observed during its use that much bile is 
cleared away, and the complexion becomes 
clear. Although not aperient, it evident- 
ly prevents accumulations in the lower 
portion of the intestinal canal, which, as a 
late writer observes, is a common cause 
of disorders of the stomach and head, and 
at the same. time promotes digestion. The 
medicinal virtues of this herb are impart- 
ed to boiling water, and the infusion, when 
properly made, is a very grateful bitter ; 
but the natives prefer the decoction made 
by gently boiling half an ounce of the cut 
dried herb in a piat of water for about fif- 
teen to twenty minutes. Of this decoction 
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they take a small wine-glass full two or 
three times a day. The extract, which 
also contains the virtues of the herb in 
great perfection, is taken in form of pilis. 
It is likewise given by the Indian prac- 
titioners in cases of pulmonary —2 
tions and scrofula; but of its effects 
the former malady I cannot speak from 
experience, but in the latter malady I 
have frequently witnessed its salutary in- 
fluence. Dr. eee late of Bengal, 
speaks —** of the chirayita as a tonic 
medicine, Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
work on tropical diseases, also gives ita 
high character ; and Mr. Addison, the au- 
thor of a treatise on the Malvera Waters, 
says, that from the very beneficial effects 
had on himself, it is a valuable addition 
to the class of stomachic medicines. 
T. Baker.” 

Captain Beechey'’s Expedition. — The 
main object of this vovage was the con- 
veyance of supplies to Icy Cape, for the 
Land Arctic Expedition under Captain 
Franklin, in the event of thut enterprising 
traveller having succeeded in reaching the 
extreme north-western point of America. 
This, as our readers are already aware, 
not being accomplished by him, Captain 
Beechey was directed by the Admiralty to 
make such researches and surveys in the 
Pacific as might be most advantageous to 
maritime and geographical knowledge ge- 
nerally. The Blossom sailed from Eng- 
land about the middle of May 1825; und 
after visiting and examining various bar- 
bours, chiefly on the coasts of South 
America, at the close of July 1626, reach- 
ed the neighbourhood of Icy Cape, where 
she remained until the end of September, 
in the expectation of the arrival of Captain 
Franklin. A party which had been de- 
tached from the Blossom in this interval, 
for the purpose of discovery, advanced 
upwards of one hundred miles to the west 
of Icy Cape, although they experienced 
many dangers from the ice and tempestu- 
ous weather. Being disappointed in gain- 
ing any intelligence of Captain Franklin, 
as the season was fast closing in, Captain 
Beechey proceeded with his ship to San 
Francisco. After having surveyed seve- 
ral of the islands on the north-eastern 
coast of Asia, he visited Loo Choo, and put 
into Nappa Ising, where the Blossom was 
exposed to one of the great perils ia the 
navigation of these seas—coral reefs, 
which appear to have sprung up to. an 
alarming extent since the visit of the Al- 
ceste. About the middle of June 1827, 
Captain Beechey reached the Bonin 
Islands, which afford a good anchorage, 
and have been touched at by English 
whalers. And here we would repeat what 
we have formerly mentioned in our ac- 
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connts of this interesting expedition, that 
this woyage lias led to the discovery of 
some new islands in the Pacific, and esta- 
blished the fact, that many which are laid 
down in the best charts do not exist in 
the. positions. therein assigued to them. 
Oa.ove of the Bonin Islands, two Nor- 
wegian sailors were discovered, who had 
been shipwrecked there, and whose histo- 
ries, if written, would form the duplicate 
.of ** Robinson Crusoe.” They preferred 
remaining where they were, to being 
brougbt off by the Blossom: and were en- 
gaged extensively in the cultivation of 
vegetables and the breeding of pigs, with 
the view of supplying whale-ships. This 
settlement, it appears, may ultimately 
prove of the greatest importance to the 
trade. From these islands the Blossom 
proceeded to the anchorage of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and thence sailed once more 
in quest of Captain Franklin’s expedition. 
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It is unnecessary to inform onr reader 
(before whom we have had the satisfaction 
to lay, On several vccasions, original de 
tails of these interestivg proceedings) that 
Captain Beechey was again unsuccessful 
in obtaining any information of the Arctic 
Land Expedition ; and that he therefore, 
at the close of last season, fivally left the 
northern regions on his return to Eugland 
Captain Beechey has been accompanied 
by an experienced naturalist; and exten- 
sive collections bave been made and pre- 
served during bis admirably-couducte: 
voyage. Although the Blossum’s was a 
subordinate expedition to those uader the 
command of Captains Parry ane Franklin, 
we are inclined to regard it as one that 
will be decidedly productive of more real 
value to science and navigation than thos: 
in connexion with which it originated. 
Lit. Gaz 
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Academy of Scrences.— At one of the re- 
cent sittings of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, an interesting paper was read by 
M. Roulio, on the changes which the do- 
mestic animals of Europe undergo when 
transported to the Equatorial régions of 
the New World. The author’s observa- 
tions are stated to have been made in New 
Granada and a part of Venezuela, from 
the 3rd to the 10th degree of N. lat. and 
from the 70th to the s0th degree of W. 
long, He states, at the commencement 
of his paper, that the mammiferous ani- 
mals brought from the old to the new 
continent, are pigs, sheep, goats, asses, 
horses, cows, and dogs, all of which are 
become more numerous than the indige- 
uous aniinals of the new countries, It 
appears that the hog in the warm valleys 
of South America, wandering in the woods, 
and subsisting upon wild fruits, becomes 
very ferocious, and assumes almost the 
character of the wild boar. The first in- 
troduction of pigs into these climates was 
ia St. Domingo, in 1493, one year after 
the discovery of America. They were 
successively introduced into all the places 
inhabited by Spaniards ; and in the space 
of half a century they were to be found 
multiplying rapidly, from the 25th de- 
gree of N, lat, to the 45th degree of S. 
lat. The larger animals were also first 
introduced iato St. Domingo, where for 
some years they did not appear to thrive ; 
but by the persevering mavagement of the 
colonists they began to multiply prodigi- 
eonsly, and great numbers were seat to 
Mexico. Such at length was the fertility of 
production in St. Domingo, that, notwith- 
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Standing numerous exportations, herds ot 
4000 head of cattle were very Common in 
that island twenty-seven years after its 
discovery. Some herds are even stated 
to have numbered 8000; and in 1587 the 
exportation of hides from St. Domingo 
was 35,444 ; and in the same year 64,350 
hides were exported from New Granadz. 
The principal treatment to ensure fecun 

dity in these animals, was to pasture 
them io situations where the food possess 

ed saline properties; in places where the 
quantity of salt, either in the water or 
plants, wassmall, they were found to dete- 
riorate io quality and to diminish in num- 
ber. In these climates the cow undergoes 
amaterialchange. It no lounger furnishes 
the constant supply of milk which we ob- 
tain from it by artificial means in Europe ; 
and in order to obtain that fluid at all, it 
is necessary that the calf should be conti- 
nually with its mother. The wilk obtain- 
ed for domestic use is only that which ac- 
cumulates during the night, when the calf 
is in a quiescent state. 
ceases to suck, the milk immediately 
dries up. The bulls and cows introduced 
from Europe into South America soon be- 
came wild; and at the present time it is 
only by repeated battues that they are kept 
in subjection. ‘The ass undergoes ia the 
provinces which M.Roulin has visited, less 
change than any other animal. He never 
becowes wild but in situations where the 
labour is excessive. The propagation of 
the species is attended with several in- 
stances of deformity. It.is very different 
with the horse. By the independent life 
which it leads, it almost resumes the cha- 
racter of the wild horse, and is rpmark- 
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able for the great similarity of colour. A 
bright chesnut is the prevailing, and near- 
ly the only colour of the horses in South 
America. The favourite pace of these 
horses is the amble, which they are taught 
ata very early age. They do not remain 
fit for seovice many years, as they become 
liable to swellings, which are geneially 
incurable. When in this state, they are 
turned out and used for breeding. The 
result is very extraordinary: the colts 
born from parents which have been tanght 
the ambling pace, have themselves the 
ainble, as naturally as the colts in Europe 
have the trot. To these colts is given the 
name of Aguilillas. The first importation 
of dogs into South America was at the 
second voyage of Columbus. In his first 
battle with the Indians in South America 
he had twenty blood-hounds, which were 
afterwards employed in Mexico and New 
Grauada, where their race remains almost 
without change. They are now used chiet- 
ly tor stag-lunting, and are as formidable 
in their attack upon that animal, as they 
were formerly to the natives. Many of 
the South American dogs of pure race in- 
nerit the necessary instinct for the chase 
of the wild hog, in which they are employ- 
ed. The address of this dog consists in 
moderating its ardour, so-as not to attack 
any particular auimal, but te keep in check 
the number by which it may be surround- 
ed; whereas a dog of bastard race, what- 
ever may be its strength, is, for want of 
this precaution, instantly devoured. The 
sheep introduced into America were not 
the Merinos, but the two species called 
Tana-basta and Burda. In temperate-cli- 
mates they have multiplied abundantly, 
without showing any tendency to submit 
to the domination of man.’ In the burn- 
ing Climate of the plains they do not pro- 
pagate freely ; and a curious phenomenon 
is there witnessed. ‘The wool of the lambs 
grows at first as in more temperate cli- 
mates, but rather slowly. When in a fit 
state for shearing, there is nothing re- 
muarkable about its quality ; and whea re- 
moved, it grows again as in temperate cli- 
mates ; but if the proper time for shear- 
ing is allowed to go by, the wool becomes 
thick, falls off in patches, and leaves un- 
derneath, not a new growth of wool or a 
barren place, as if from disease, but a 
short, shining, and close hair, exactly like 
the hair of the goat in ‘the same climate ; 
antl where this hair once appears, there is 
never any return of wool. The goat, not- 
withstanding its form, which appears 
adapted to mountainous situations, thrives 
much better in the low valleys of South 
America than on the high points of the 
Corditleras. It undergoes a mammife- 
rous change’ similar to that of the cow. 
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Among birds the changes have not‘ been 
great. The fowls brought by the Spaniaras 
multiplied abundantly in most situations ; 
but on some elevated points, such aeCus- 
co, and all the valley, it was for a long 


time impossible to get them to propagate. 


By dint of perseverance a few chickens 
were obtained. © In these there was ittle 
fecundity; but their deseendants were 
more fruitful, and they now prodirce with 
the same facility as in our clitmates. The 
same remark may be made of the goose, 
which has only been recently introduced 
into Bogota. The peacock, the Pintado 
fowl, and the pigeon, have undergone no 
change.—The conclusions drawn from this 
report are, Ist, That every animal, like 
man, requires time to accustom itself to 
climate; and, 2dly, That domestic ani- 
mals, when left to themselves, have a 
great tendency towards the organization 
of those of the same species in a wild 
state; and that a very short time only is 
necessary to produce that transformation. 

Ata late sitting of the Academy, Messrs. 
Victor, Andouin, and Milne Edwards, 
read an account of their investigations 
with respect to animals without vertebra, 
made in the islands of Chausey. These 
islands, situated opposite Granville, in the 
departinent of La Manche, are fifty-three 
in number, and form a small archipelago, 
where very few researches relative to ma- 
rine animals had been made. Messrs. 
Andouin and Edwards, who have been ex- 
ploring the coasts of France for several 
years, made during the last twelve months 
the most minute and careful inquiries in 
these islands. The objects which they 
collected have been deposited in the mu- 
seum of natural history, and they are 
about to publish a numerous series of pa- 
pers relative to their discoveries. At this 
sitting they merely gave a few particulars 
of the principal results of their labours, 
They established themselves in these al- 
most uninhabited islands with great facil- 
ity, and, by means of a sort of fish-pond, 
they were enabled always to have a cur- 
rent of sea-water. In this manner they 
could observe the habits and peculiar pro- 
pensities of animals which had before beeu 
only studied in collections, where they had 
remained some time in spirits of wiue. 
By this means they discovered that ani- 
mals which commonly cullect and fix 
themselves upon rocks(ascidies composées), 
were at all times free at issuing from the 
egg, and could move with considerable 
vivacity. It is not until one or two days 
after that they choose a spot for their de- 
finitive habitation. By the aid of an ex- 


cellent microscope, Messrs. Andouin and 
Edwards were cuabled to observe number- 
less curious particularities relative to the 
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them, and marine plants. 

Comets —The two comets, which are 
soda tO appear, excite mach interest. 
Aceordimg to the calculations of M. Da 
moienu, of the French Academe, that, 
the mean revolution of which is 2,460 


27th of November, 1732, at thirty-two 
minates twenty-one seconds after eleven ; 
its perturbation may be nine days, fifteen 
hoarse, fifty-sit minutes, twenty-seven se- 
conds. The comet, the period of which is 
three years and a third, bas a less irrezu- 
lar motion. It re-appeared towards the 
end of the late sammer ; on the I ith of 
November it reached its shortest distance 
from the earth; and towards the middle 
of the 10th of January, 1629, it will arrive 
at the perihelion. It is hoped that the ob- 
servation on this comet will tend to resolve 
the important question as to the resistance 
of the ether to the movements of celestial 
bodies. 

Military Establishments of Prance.— 
The tand forces of France consist, in 1823, 
of eight regiments of foot guards, eight 
ditto of horse guards, one ditto of foot ar- 
tillery of the guard, one ditto of horse ar- 
tillery of ditto, one ditto of waggon train 
of ditto, sixty-four ditto of infantry of the 
line, twenty ditto of light infantry, four 
ditto of s infantry, one ditto of Ho- 
henlohe, eight condemned companies, 
forty-five garrison companies, two regi- 
ments of carabimiers (heavy horse), ten 
ditto of cuirassiers, twelve ditto of dra- 
goons, eighteen ditto of horse chasseurs, 
six ditto of hussars, eight ditto of foot ar- 
tillery, fowr regiments of horse artillery, 
fifteen companies of ouvriers (workmen), 
eight ditto of the wagon traiu, twelve 
ditto of garrison artillery, three corps of 
engineers, one battalion of pontoonmen, 
six companies of sappers and miners with 
pontoniers, one troop of waggon train, 
twenty-four legions of gens d’armes. 


Pormi me oem a grand total of 
231 207 men, vided into twenty-one mi- 


litary divisions. Five regiments of infan- 
try are garrisoning the colonies. 

Roses. —A earious work bas lately been 
published at Paris, entitled ** Rosetam 
Gallicom ; or a Methodical Enumeration 
of the Species and Varieties of the Genus 
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Romer ¢ either indigenous in France, or 
euttivated in Gardens.” The fsliowme 
tut Of some of the most interesting of the 
species, ‘amounting, however,to seventy - 
nine ie all,) will give an idew of the great 


aumber of varieties -— 
Species Varieties. 
Rosier mousseux . coteoce WB 
— GES Chiens ........ 2 





——te ve Peeters eree 42 
— rabigmeux ........ 57 
— soisetie .......... ay 


—— de Damas 666. ve  oRE3 
——— cent fevilles ......121 


—— pimprenelle........ 123 
— bane ........ vee; 325 
—— de Bengal.......... 24 

de Provins........ £215 





The Astrolate.—Letters from the Frenel: 
expedition of discovery bave been received 
in France, dated Hobart Town, Vaa Die- 
men’s Land, 21 Dec. 1827. Captain Dur- 
ville bas sent the French Academy an ac- 
count of a series of experiments on the 
temperature of the sea at great and va- 
rious depths. Messrs. Quoy and Gay- 
mart, the naturalists attached to the ex- 
pedition, have also forwarded a packet, 
containing zoological observations mace 
during the year 1527. Among other mat- 
ters, it contains foarteen hundred draw- 
ings of animals of all kinds, the colours, 
forms, and even nature of which were lia 
ble to change by artificial preservation 
These drawings were made either while 
animals were living, or in a few moments 
after theirdeath. The testaceous molius- 
ca appears to have been especially attend- 
ed to. 

Periodical Literature. —The circulation 
of sewspapers in France since the Peace 
bas increased at least two-fold; and im 
some of the provinces the number of pe- 
litical and scientific journals is in the pro- 
portion of five to one of what it used to 
be. An official return is preparing of all 
the periodical works now published ia 
Prance, with the numbers which they cir- 
culate. It is supposed that this is doing for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount 
which a small additional tax upon them 
would produce to government. 

Prussian Blue.—Numerous experiments 
have lately been made in France to dye 
wootlen cloths with Prussian bive, instead 
of with imdige; but althoogh much has 
been accomplished, the result does not as 
yet appear to have been perfectly satis- 
factory. 

Suicades in Paris —M. Palret, a doctor 
of medicine, bas prepared from the official 
records of the police, a curious memoir on 
the suicides in Paris, from 1794 to 1823. 
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lo these 30 years the whele number of 
attempted saicuies, discovered by the po- 
ce, waa 6762, of whach 4720 were effece- 
ed. This amounts t 223 per annem on 
an average, Out the sumber has been m- 
creasing ; in the ten years ending 14603, it 
was 107 per annum : and in the ten years 
eadimg 1423, it was 334. Of the 6742 
persens who stiempted suicide, cals 1695, 
or about one-fourth, were liviag ia the 
state of legitimate marriage; aad when 
we comsider how small comparatively the 
number of the womarried is at those pe- 
riods of life at which the act is generally 
committed, it may be inferred that the pro- 
portion of suicides among persoas living 
single is ten times a8 great a3 amoag those 
who are married. This affords a hint to 
** célibataires."” In the ten years ending 
1423, the whole number was 3340 ; aad of 
these if is sarprising tw Gad that 141 were 
woder Ofteea years of age, and479 between 
fifteen aadtwenty! But the age at which 
suicide 1s most common is between 35 and 
45, the samber for that period being 
2370, or two-thirds of the whole. The 
modes of destruction resorted to (in the 
whole 30 years) were as follows— 


2492 
Pice-arms ............-. 1135 
Precipitation fromabetght ¢72 
Strangulation .......... 833 


Charcoal Vapozr........ 455 

PetS0R ccccccccascccese SO 

Cutting or Stabbing...... 634 
1346 cases of suicide were attributed to 
physical causes (disease, wounds, or ho- 
dily infirmity, we presume): and 476 to 
drunkenness. (f those which were attri- 
bated to moral causes, the following is 

the table given by the police— 

Men Women 


Crossed in love........-+.-++. 97 157 
Jealousy ..... b'e clad db cddoise 39 33 
Mortified Pride ...........-. as 


Calumny and loss of reputation ¥7 24 
RRGMBGEEE (06k be ctcnoccedsce BF 48 
Disappointed ambition scocscw ALO = AD 
Reverse of fortuse ........ o» 2833 39 
Gaming.......--- esssscucee M1 | 
Other species of misconduct.. 203 79 
Domestic Chagrins.......... 524 204 
Misery (Misere) ............ S511 394 
Fanaticism ee reer tesenesete 1 15 
Misaathropy......ce..0-2+. 3 0 

The author observes, that there are a 
number registered, the causes of which 
were not known ; and it may also be pre- 
sumed that the causes assigned were often 
erroneous. From the known effect of dif- 
ferent seasons on the temper and feelings 
of men, we are not Surprised to find that 
suicides are more frequent in some montis 
than in others. Dividmg 6782 by 12, the 
mean number fur each month should be 


565; bat in the four cold months, No 
vember, Deeember, Jiaeary, aod Fe- 
bevary, the actual number was only 44) ; 
while im the fre warm moeths, betweee 
March and Sepiember, it was o-2. 
THE NETHERLASOs, 

The odject of the Great Canalis toadurd 
4 passage for large vessels from Amateniam 
to theses. This city has forty teetof wa- 
ter in the road ia fross of fs port, but. ihe 
Pampes or bar ia the Zeypder Zee, sevce 
miles below, bas enly a depth of wa fext, 
and beace all ships of aay considerable 
burden bare w usioad part of their car- 
goes with lighters befeure they enter the 
pert. As the sea in questioa is fall of 
shallows throughout, all ordinary meaas 
of improving the access to the port were 
necessarily ineffectual ; aad the resolution 
was therefore at leogth adopted of cutuox 
a canal from the town te the Helder, tie 
northernmost point of the province of 
Holland. The distance between these 
extreme points is 41 English miles, but 
the length of the canal is about 34, 
The breadth at the surface of the water is 
1244 English feet (120 Rhiolaad feet); 
the breadth at bottom 36; the depth Jv 
feet 9 inches. Like the Dutch canals ge- 
erally, its level is that of the high tides of 
the sea, from which it receives us supply 
of water. The only locks it requires, of 
course, are two tide-locks at the extrem}- 
ties ; but there are, besides, two shuices 
with flood-cates in the intermediate space. 
[t has oaly cighteea bridges (draw-bridges) 
in its wholeleagth. Thelocks and sluices 
are double, that is to say, there are two 
in the breadth of the canal ; aod we learn 
from Mr. Bald, that their construction 
and workmanship are excellent. They 
are built of brick for economy, but bands 
of limestone are interposed at iotervals, 
and these project about an isch beyond 
the brick, to protect it from abrasion by 
the sides of the vessels. There is a broad 
towing-path on each side, and the canal is 
wide enough to admitof one frigate pass- 
ing another. From the river Ye at Am- 
sterdam it proceeds north to Purmerend, 
thence west to Alkmaar Lake, thency 
north by Alkmaar to a point within two 
miles of the coast, near Petten, and it coe. 
tinues to run nearly parallel to the coast 
from this point to the Helder, where it 
joins the sea, at the fae barbour of Nie- 
wediep, formed within the last thirty 
years. At the latter place there is a pow- 
erful steam-engine for supplying the eanal 
with water during neap tides, and other 
purposes. The time spent io tracking 
vessels from the Helder to Amsterdam, is 
eighteen hours. The Heider powmt is the 
only spot on the shores of Holland that 
has deep water ; aad it owes this advan- 
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tage to the Island of Texel opposite, 
which, by contracting the communication 
between the German Ocean and the Zuy- 
der Zee to a breadth of a mile, produces 
a current which scours and deepens the 
chanuel. Immediately opposite the Hel- 
dee there is 100 feet of water at high tides, 
and atthe shallowest part of the bar to 
the westward there are twenty-seven feet. 
In the same way, the artificial mound 
which rans into the Iake or river Ye 
opposite Amsterdam, by contracting the 
water-way to about 1000 feet, keeps a 
depth of forty feet in the port (at high 
water), while above and below there is 
only tenor twelve, ‘The canal was begun 
in 1839, and finished in 1825. ‘The cost 
was estimated at ten or twelve millions of 
florins, or about one million sterling. If 
we compute the magnitude of this canal 
by the cubic contents of its bed, it is the 
ereatest, we believe, in the world—unless 
some of the Chinese canals be exceptions. 
the volume of water which it contains 
whea filled, or the prism de remplissage, is 
twice as great as that of the New York 
Canal, or the Canal of Languedoc, and 
two and a half times as great as that of 
the Caledonian Canal, if we include only 
those parts of the latter which have been 
cut with human labour. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Velallic Electricity.—M. Auguste De- 
larive, of Geveva, has constantly observed, 
thatthe action produced by the component 
parts of a galvanic pile bas ceased either 
when they were placed in a vacuum, or in 
a medium which did not operate chemi- 
cally upon them, On the other hand, M. 
Delarive has successfully repeated the 
experiments of an English chemist, who 
produced electricity by means of a pile 
composed exclusively of zinc ; one face of 
cach plate of which was rough, the other 
polished. These plates, which, placed 
at a certain distance from one another, 
had no communication except by means 
of the ambient air, nevertheless exhibited 
a considerable degrecof electricity. The 
consequences Which result from these two 
series of experiments, with respect to the 
idea we ought to form of the principal 
cause of the developement of electricity 
in the galvanic pile, are evident, and ap- 
pear to us to be of a nature to modify the 
notions of the learned world, as to one of 
the most important facts of natural philo- 
sophy. 

GERMANY. 

German Literature.—M,. Odoford Mul- 
ler will publish this year the fourth 
and fifth volumes of his History ot the 
Greek Nations and Towns ; aud also, in 
two volumes, his great work ou the Etrns- 
caas. M.Schaab, of Mentz, will publish, 


— 
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in three volames, a History of the Disco- 
very of Printing, by Jean Hoekman ray ; 
and a History of the Rhenish League. M. 
Stitft will publish a Geognostic Neacrip- 
tion of the Dachy of Nassau ; principally 
with relation to the mineral waters. And 
Professor Voemel is preparing, at Frank- 
fort, an edition of Demosthenes, with a 
very elaborate commentary. At Munich, 
a periodical work has been commenced, 
the object of which will be to publish an- 
nually every thing that respects the Uni- 
versity of that capital, 

The Wolfentuttel Litrery.—Unader the 
title of ** Bibliothece Guelferbitane Co- 
dices Greci et Latini Classici,’’ Dr. Ebert 
has just drawn up a valuable notice of the 
manuscripts in the library of Wolfen- 
buttel, amounting to nine hundred and 
forty-two. They are of great and acknow- 
ledged importance, especially with refer- 
ence to philological studies. 

Intense Light.—\t is stated by an emi- 
nent German chemist, that hydrate of 
lime, pulverized, and exposed upon char- 
coal to a stream of oxygen, through a 
blow-pipe, with an orifice of 0°02 of an 
inch in diameter, fed by a common lamp, 
gives the most intense light. He attributes 
this to a sort of pulverulent atmosphere, 
which the lime disengages at that tempe- 
rature. Substances which do not form 
molecules in a gaseous state cannot pro- 
duce so vivid an incandescence. 

RUSSIA, 
Russian Literature. — Among the most 
valuable publications that will take place 
in the course of the present year in Rus- 
sia, will be that of the twelfth volume ot 
the History of Russia, which the cele- 
brated Karamsin left unfinished, but 
which has been continued by M. Bloudot, 
To this volume M. Stroef will annex an 
analytical table of the whole work.—\ 
Serge Glinka, the author of a History of 
Russia, is preparing a History of the Life 
and Reign of Alexander the First, in two 
volumes octavo.—M.Vrontzenko is about 
to send to the press his Translation of 
Shakspeare’s Hamlet, which is highly 
spoken of. 
UNITED STATES. 

South America.—At the end of last year 
the number of periodical works published 
in South America was as follows :—Spa- 
nish America (the islands of Cuba and 
Porto-Rico), 2; the Mexican Confedera- 
tion, 25; the Confederation of Guatemala, 
7; the Confederation of the Rio de la Plata, 
21; the Republic of Chili, 145 the Re- 
public of the Upper Peru, 1 ; the Republic 
of the Lower Peru, 21; the Republic of 
Colombia, 17 (several of which bave since 
ceased) ; the empire of Brazil, 25: mak- 


ing together 133. 
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RURAL ECONOMY, 


Efects of hot Water on Flowers —The 
following fact is deserving of record, as 
an interesting addition to what has hi- 
therto been discovered on the subject. of 
vegetable physiology, and as enabling the 
lovers of flowers to prolong for a day the 
cojoyment of their short-lived beauty, 
Most flowers begin to fade after being 
Kept twenty-four hours in water; a few 
may be revived by substituting fresh wa- 
ter; but all (the most fugacious, such as 
the poppy, and perhaps one or two others, 
eXcepted,) may be completely restored by 
the use of hot water. For this purpose, 
place the flowers in scalding water, deep 
enough to cover about one-third of the 
length of the stem, and by the time the 
water bas become cold, the flowers will 
become erect and fresh; then cut off the 
coddled ends, and put them into cold 
Water. 

Rools.—Roots are materially determined 
in their form by the nature of the soil in 
which they grow, and the different nature 
wad ¢haracter of the plants or trees. Their 
Cevelopement is most luxuriant in ground 
that is neither too loose nor too dense. 
tu stiff and poor soils they are spare and 
scraggy ; whereas, in such as are at once 
deep and loose, the minutest fibres both 
expand and clongate with facility, and 
render the mouths that search for food to 
the plant almost innumerable (Du Hamel, 
** Physiques des Arbres,”’ i, 82). This is 
remarkably exemplified in the beech and 
the sycamore, and still more in the ash, 
of which the fibrous roots sometimes 
amount to millions. Such soils accord- 
ingly furnish the best rooting ground, and 
ure always favourites with the planter. 
‘Yo fit trees for removal to situations of 
great exposure, the roots may, by arufi- 
cial methods, be multiplicd to a degree 
far beyond what can be accomplished by 
unassisted nature ; and thus, by art dis- 
crectly employed, the business of vegeta- 
tion, that is, the circulation of the sap, is 
prevented from standing still, during the 
extreme violence which transplanting, in 
its best form, must inflict. 

A Receipt for rendering Shoes impervious 
fo wele——Drying oil, 1 pint; yellow wax, 
2 ounces; turpentine, 2 ounces; Burgun- 
dy pitch, 1 onnce.—Melt these over a slow 
fire, and then add a few drachms of essen- 
tial oil of lavender (or thyme). With 
this the shoes are to be rubbed with a 
brush, either in the sun, or at some dis- 
tance from the fire. The application must 
be repeated as often as the shoes become 
dry, until they are fully saturated. For 
water-fowl shooting, where boots are re- 
cuired, the most effectual application will 


be tar, tallow, and bees’ wax, melted, 
(not tov warm) and then poured inte the 
boots; which, after having this sbakeu 
into every part of them, should be hung 
up to letit run out. By this method, aud 
the sacrifice of the first pair of stockings 
that follows it, a sportsman may walk in 
the river with more comfort thau a Bond- 
street lounger would cross the street after 
a shower, 

The Cow Cahbage.—The following ac- 
count of this extraordinary vegetable ps 
extracted from the Gardener's Magazine, 
** The cow cabbage, Brassica oleracea var. 
arlorescens.—\t inclose a few seeds of au 
arborescent cabbage introduced from La 
Vendée, by the celebrated Comte de Pui- 
saye, Which promises to be an important 
acquisition to agriculture, TP lave seen i 
growing in the garden of my friend Ad— 
miral Brooking here, to the full beight 
of eight feet. In La Vendée, 1 am told, 
it attains an altitude of from twelve 
to sixteen feet. Being a native of a 
warmer climate, it should be planted in 
a warm and sheltered situation 5 siaty 
plauts are said to afford sufficient proven- 
der for one cow for a year, and, as the 
side shoots only are to be used, it lasts 
four years without fresh planting. A 
Square of sixty feet will contain two hun- 
dred and fifty-six plants, four feet apart, 
or sixteen more than four cows require 
for a year’s provender, without the aid of 
any other food. 1 shall be glad to hear 
the report of its success from those to 
whom you may communicate the seed.” 

Grul JVorm.—As this destructive insect 
occasions great loss among oats after lea, 
I beg to state, for the information of you 
agricultural readers, that during the last 
fourteen years, | have invariably got com- 
pletely rid of them by dibbling, and 
though in 1414 1 had upwards of sixteen 
acres, Which to all appearance were gone, 
so wuch so that my neighbours ad- 
vised me to plough them up, I persevered, 
had an excellent crop, and sold the whole 
for 11d. 14s. per acre; while those around 
me who persisted in rolling during the 
night sustained a total loss. By laying 
seed on a barn floor, sprinkling it with 
strong brine of salt and water, or byre 
wash, and allowing it to remain for twelve 
hours, previous to being sown, I have es- 
caped the grub ; but l can speak with con- 
fidence of the dibbling system, which, 
after many trials, never failed. The pro- 
cess is simple, andthe expense from 3s. 4d. 
to 4s. 2d. per acre. When the braird turns 
sickly and yellow, be assured the grub bas 
been busy. Examine the surface, turn 
over a few pieces of earth iu the evening, 
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and under each, two, four, six, and often 
more will be found. Lose no time in roll- 
ing, (which is merely to smooth and firm 
the surface) then put two or three women 
on each ridge, according to its breadth, 
with iron shod potatoe dibbles, and let 
them proceed, entering it about six inches, 
and turn it round, leaving the hole en- 
tire and smooth, and about twelve or 
fourteen inches separate every way. As 
night approaches, the worms move about, 
and falling into the holes, remain there. 
I have often found from eight to sixteen 
ineach. In the morning they soon die, 
and in the course of the day have the ap- 
pearance of a spoonful of common train 
oil; and unless it be from this very sub- 
stat.ce affording additional nourishment to 
the roots, (which are generally entire in 
the early stage, the worm cutting near the 
surface until necessity compels it to at- 
tack the last vestige), Iam at a loss to 
account for the crop, when thus infected 
and treated, being always the best in the 
field. Any one can satisfy himself of 
the efficacy of dibbling, by trying a few 
yards, and I have found that four or five 
women will easily do an acre. 

Process for seasoning Tim/er.—A patent 
has been taken out by Mr. Langton fora 
new method of seasoning timber, which 
consists in the removal of the greater part 
of the atmospheric pressure, and the ap- 
plication of artificial heat, by which the 
time necessary to season green timber and 
render it fit for use, is only about twice as 
many weeks as the ordinary process re- 
quires years. The ordinary mode of sea- 
soning timber consists in evaporating the 
finid matter called sap, by the natural 
warmth of the atmosphere, with the pre- 
caution of screening the timber both from 
the direct action of the sun and wind, 
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otherwise it cracks and receives much in- 
jury. But seasoning by the warmth of the 
atmosphere proceeds slowly and irregu- 
larly, and much loss by decay takes place, 
unless the operation be conducted under 
the protection of a roof to exclade rain 
and snow. Seasoning under cover is a 
slow and expensive process; for three 
years at least should elapse from the 
time of felling the tree to that of its being 
used in such framing as is wanted in naval 
architecture : hencea stock of timber equi- 
valent to four years’ consumption must be 
kept on hand, and three years consumption 
must be either under cover, or suffering 
still greater loss by exposure to the wet. 
In the new process, the power of an air- 
pump is added, to draw the sap out of the 
interior of the wood; and the tendency of 
the fluid to the outside being thus increas- 
ed, a higher temperature than that of the 
atmosphere can be applied, with less risk 
of causing the timber to split; conse- 
quently, the process may be completed in 
less time, and a few trials will show the 
best relation between the time and heat 
for the different kinds of wood. The great 
advantage of rendering the living tree 
available either for defence or common 
use, in a few weeks after being felled, will 
be obvious: by the usual method, five 
years is not more than is necessary. An- 
other advantage of this process is, that it 
renders the timber more durable. The 
naval practice is to use timber partially 
seasoned, in consequence of which the sap 
has to evaporate, the wood sbrinks, the 
joints open, and the carpenter’s skill in 
framing is rendered nugatory; for as tim- 
bers shrink, frames change their form and 
lose their strength, and ships and houses 
alike afford evidence of the fact, particu- 
larly ships sent to warm climates, 
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Mr. R. F. Jenar’s Patent for a method of 
filling up with metal or other suitable ma- 
terial the holes or interstices in wire gauzes 
or other similar sulstances, denominated 
Metallic Linen.—This invention consists 
in filling up the interstices of what is 
called wire gauze or wire net, either with 
metal or other substances, producing a 
manufacture which combines the strength 
and tightoess of the wire gauze or net, 
with the advantages of a solid and plain 
surface. The following is the description 
of the various modes of filling up the in- 
terstices. Where they are to be filled up by 
dipping the gauze in metal ina state of 
fusion, it is necessary to observe,—lst, 
That the ganze must be made of a metal 
or alloy which requires a greater heat to 


fuse than the liquid metal into which it 
has to be dipped. 2nd, That the ganze 
be carefully and perfectly scoured all over 
before it is dipped in the fluid metal, 
which, according to the metal used, will 
require the usual fluxes to make it adliere 
more perfectly, such as sal ammoniac for 
tin, borax for copper, and so or. In 
order to explain this operation more in 
detail, take a piece of iron wire gauze, 
say one foot square, and having cleaned 
and tinned it in the ordinary way, muke a 
hot metal bath of two parts tin and one 
part lead, and fix the gauze im a strong 
frame or handle of iron at each end, so 
that it shall be quite smooth and even on 
its surface; the operator must hold one 
end in each band by means of tongs or 
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piticérs, and while’ another person skims 
ofthe oxide from the surface of thé nre- 
tal, the ‘operator should comipletely im- 
werse the ganze io the liquid metal, in a 
horizontal position, and move it gently 
backwards ‘and forwards tinder the surface 
of the ‘bath for two or three minutes, then 
be nest draw one ent out of the bath, 
and then the other, Keeping it continually 
inmotion till he sees the weshes of inter- 
stices of the cauze are filled, and the me- 
tat begins to ctystaltize in them, when he 
‘miy remove the’ gauze from the bath 
altogether, and watch tho effect produced 
on the metal, so thatif it ‘rons at all, a 
counteracting motion of the handle may 
prevent any unevenness of the surface. 
The heat ‘at which the bath'should be, 
must depend entirely on the metals used, 
anil should be ascertained by thin slips of 
the ganze dipped into it, from time to 
time, till the crystallization appears saf- 
ficiently perfect to warrant the immersion 
of the larger piece crsheet. The inter- 
stices may ‘also be filled with metal in 
‘moulds; thus, for instance, a dish cover 
of a hemisplierical shape, may be made 
by getting a mould of that form, that will 
bear a greater heat than is required to 
fuse the meta); let the matrix of this 
mould be the bath of fused metal, skim 
the oxide off the surface of the metal and 
lay the wire gauze over it, then force in 
the counter-part of the mould which will 
be a hemisphere of a smaller dimension, 
and carry down the wire gauze with it to 
the bottom of the mould, keep it under 
pressure till it cools, the surplus of metal 
will of course flow over and run off, aud 
the remainder will fill up the interstices 
of the gauze, and the dish-cover will be 
formed. ‘The said interstices may also be 
filled with potters’ ware, for which pur— 
pose the form of the vessel required must 
be made in wire gauze cleaned bright, 
and then dipped into potter’s clay, made 
just sufficiently liquid to fill up the inter- 
stices when immersed in it; and if one 
immersion be not sufficient, the operation 
may be repeated, allowiug time for the 
clay to dry a little between each dip; 
when dried after the last dipping, it may 
be baked in the usual manner. ‘The inter- 
stices may also be filled up, by submitting 
a sheet of gaure and a thin sleet of metal 
of a nature softer than the metal of which 
the gauze is made to greatpressure. The 
effectyproduced by polishing the surface of 
metals so combined is very beautiful; the 
interstices may also be filled up with pa- 
per or shavings, by pressure upon two 
sheets of paper or strips of shavings, with 
a sheet of wire gauze, aod paste or glue 
between, them ; they may also be filled 
up with tortoiseshell or horn, by soften- 
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ing these substances in the manner, new 
adopted for this purpose, and submithing 
a sheet of wire gauze, and a sheetjof 
either of these substances ta .amoderated 
Leat and great pressures And, Jastlyy she 
interstices may be filled up with glass ;,to 
do which, place a sheet of giass, say.a 
pave of window glass, and lay over, its 
surface a sheet of wire ganuze.which, has 
heen previously dressed smooth, and per- 
feetly flat and well cleaned 5 put these to- 
gether into the furaace, and beat them 
gradually ll the glass becomes soft, then 
lay them on the flatting table and with 
the p ishing tool press the wire gauge 
into the glass; when this is done, they 
may be put into the annealing stove and 
annealed in the ordinary way. The inven- 
tion claims the filling up of the interstices 
of metal wire gauze, or wire net, with the 
various substances before: described, so as 
to form solid plates, sheets, or surfaces, 
for the purpose of various manufactures, 
The Compass.—An improvement in the 
disposal and hanging of the wariner’s 
compass on shipboard, has been made in 
America. [t dispenses with the use of 
tie binwacle ; a bole is cut in the deck, 
Within this hole the compass-box is placed, 
and at top covered by a very tick glass; 
the bottom of the box is also covered with 
glass; the compass-card is made sew. 
transparent, and the whole Lybted from 
below. By these means the use of a tell- 
tale is dispensed with, and the compass 
rendered much more secure than in its 
former position, as it is as firm as the 
deck. , 
Paper Linen. —A_ new inventicn, called 
papier Linge, has within the last few days 
attracted much notice in Paris. It cou- 
sists of a paper made to resemble damask 
and other linen so closely, that it is im- 
possible without examination to detect 
the differeuce : and even tothe touch, the 
articles made from the papier lunge are 
very much like linen. They are used for 
every purpose to which linen is applica- 
ble, with the exception, of course, of those 
in which strength and durability are re- 
quired. <A French paper, indeed, says 
that they are almost as solid a8 those ma- 
nufactured from linen; but this cannot be 
possible. The price is very low; a nap- 
kin costs only five or six centimes (about 
ahalfpenny); aud tvhen they are dirty, 
they are taken back at half-price. A good. 
sized tablecloth sells for only a franc; 
and for the same price one may have a 
rouleau of paper, with one or two colours, 
for paperiag rooms, or for bed-curtains, 
New dnventton.—An invention has just 
been perfected, after great expense and 
incessant labour, which to calico printers 
isagrand desideratum. It is a machine 
4A 
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by which the most mioute and delicate fi- 
gure may be etched on a cylinder, super- 
seding the tedious process now in use, and 
without the slightest deviation in the pat- 
tern, if there be even tens of thousands of 
objects to be engraved. It is a truly as- 
tonishing invention; for besides all its 
otber advantages, there is a considerable 
saviag in both labour and expense, and it 
may be worked by a boy. 

Substitute for Silver.—The German art- 
ists are much more ingenious than our 
own in the invention of substitutes for the 
precious metals, The “ Bulletin des Arts” 
describes the following preparations, the 
invention of M. Frick, as a very perfect 
imitation of siver :—53 parts of copper, 29 
zinc, and 18 nickel. This alloy is describ- 
ed as possessing both the colour and the 
sound or ring of standard silver ; as being 
much harder, and consequently better 
adapted for ornaments, trinkets, &c. than 
silver; and likewise not likely to oxidate 
or tarnish by the atmosphere ; this, how- 
ever, we should be inclined to doubt; but 
we have no idea that it will ever supersede 
the nse of silver in England for any arti- 
cles of luxury. 

Mr. Jennings’s Patent for Improvements 
in the process of Refining Sugar—Raw or 
muscovado sugar is washed in rectified 
spirits of wine, rum, brandy, or any liquor 
being principally alcohol, which has very 
little affinity tosaccharine matter or sugar, 
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and a great affinity for colouring matter, 
water, treacle, &c. of which the impurities 
of raw or muscovado sugar consist. A 
conical vessel, holding from 500 ibs. to 
1000 Ibs, having a wire copper guage or 
perforated bottom, is adopted, aud the pro- 
cess assisted by using all and every of the 
well-known means, whereby liquids are 
made speedily to percolate through so0- 
lid substances whose parts are not in ac- 
tual contact ; these means are hydrostatic, 
hydraulic, or hydropneumatic. When any 
spirit is passed through the mass of sugar 
xo as to drop no more, about thirty gal- 
lons of saturated syrup are passed through 
the mass of sugar: this removes all, or 
nearly all the spirit of wine, and leaves 
the sugar only moistened by the syrup, 
and ready for putting into the hogshbead. 
The spirit or rum that has combined with 
the colouring matter and water, &c. may 
be used again over inferior sugars, and 
after it is very thick, it may be rectified, 
and the spirit re-obtained in an uncom- 
bined state, without much loss. ‘The in- 
vention claimed is the application of rec- 
tified spirits, being principally alcohol, 
for the purpose of refining, such rectified 
spirits having properties peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the purpose, and performing the 
operation of refining more rapidly and 
effectually than any liquor now in use for 
that purpose. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


G. S. Pattison, of Old Buriington-street, West- 
minster, for a new method of applying ton in the 
sheathing of ships and other vessels, aod of apply- 
ing iron bolts, spikes, nails, pintals, braces, and 
ot lastenings, used in the construction of ships 
aod other vessels. Communicated by « Foreigner. 
September 4, 1828. 

. Seaward and 8S, Seaward, of the Canal Iron 
Works, in the parish of All Saints, Poplar, fora new 
and improved method or methods for propelling or 
moving catriages and all other vehicles on roads, 
and also ships, boats, and other vessels on water. 
September 4, 1828. 

>. Sandersoo, of Park-gate Iron Works, for a new 
method of making shear steel. September 4, 1828. 

8. Brooking, of Plymouth, for a new method or 
mode of making sails of ships aud other vessels. 
September 4, 1828. 

. Robertson, or Limehouse-hole, All Saints, Pop- 
lar, tor improvements in the manufacture of hempen 
rope or cord«ge. September 4, 1828. 

W. Bell, of Lnude-strett, Commercial-road, Mid- 
dlesex, for improved methods for filtrating water 
and other liquids. September 4, 182s, 

W. Farish, of Cambridge, for an improved method 
of clearing out water-courses. September 4, 1808. 

T. R. Wiliams, ot Norfolk-street, Strand, tor im- 
provemerts in the making of hats, bonnets, and 
caps, and in the covering of them with silk and 
other materials, with the assistance of machinery. 
September 11, 1898. 

. Minikew, of Berwick-street, St. James's, for an 
improvement in the construction, making, or ma- 
nasnmannies of chaus, sotas, lounges, beds, and all 
other articles of farniture, for similar parposes, and 
alsoaf ravelling God other carriages and vehicles 
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of every description for personal use. September 
ll, 18%. 

J. Hh. Neilson, of Glasgow, for the improved ap- 
lication of air to produce heat in fire, forges, and 
uruaces, where bellows or other blowing apparatus 

are required. September 11, 1828. 

L. W. Wright, of Mansfield-street, Borough- 
road, Surrey, for improvemeuts in machinery tor 
making screws. September 18, 162s. 

W.Losh, of Benton House, Northampton, for 
imptovements inthe formation of iron rails for rail- 
roads, and of the chains or pedest«ls in or upon 
which the rails may be planed or fixed. Sept. 18. 

J. Rhodes, the younger, of Alverthorp, Wake- 
field, for improvements in machinery for spinuing 
and twisting worsted yarn, ead other fibrous sub- 
stances. September 18, 1828, 

J.C. Daniell, of Limpley, Bradford, Wilts, for 
improvements tn the machinery used for dressing 
woollen cloth. September 18, 1898. 

J. Melville, of Upper Hariley-street, Cavendisl- 
square, for improvements in propelling vessels. 
September 18, 1828. 

E. F. Orson, of Princes-street, Finsbury, for an 
improved cartridge for sporting purposes. Septem- 
ber 18, 18%. 

J. Jones, of Leeds, for improvements in machine. 
" or apparatus for pressing or finishing woollen 
cloths. September 25, 18%. 

P. R. Wason, of the Middle Temple, for an im 
provement in the asticle commonly calied stick 
sealing-wax. September 25, 18@8, 

J. Neville, of New Walk, Shad Thames, Surrey, 
for an improved machine or apparatus for obtaining 
mechanical power from falls and ruuning streams 
of water, &c. September 25, 18. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoir of Dr. Wright. 8vo, 12s. bds. 

Life of Jas. Wodrow, by his Son. 12mo. 
5s. bds, 

EDUCATION, 

Permanent and Field Fortification, with 
Attack and Defence; for theUse of Schools 
and Self-instruction. ByC.J. Lroing, LL.D. 

Butler’s Geography. Eighth Edition. 
8vo. 9s. bds. 

Genesius’s Hebrew Lexicon. By Leo. 
Vol, IL, 4to. U. 10s. bds. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Juvenile Keepsake 
T. Roscoe, Esq. 8s. 

Juvenile Forget me Not. 7s. bds. 

The Golden Lyre. 18mo. 10s. 6d, silk. 
The New Year's Gift. 7s. 6d. hf.-bd, 
HISTORY. 

Letters from the West. By the Hon. 

Judge Hall. 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Sir R. Phillips’s Personal Tour, Part I. 
3s. Gd, sewed, 


Edited by 


LAW. 
| Statutes at Large. Part II. 4to. 1/. 4s. 
rds. 

Archbald’s Common Pleas. 2 vols, 12mo. 
1/. 1s. bds. 4 

Thomson's Suggestions to young Attor- 
nies, 12mo. 12s. bds. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

Medical Calendar, or Guide to the 
Schools. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Ashwell on Parturition. 8vo. 18s. bds. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wellbeloved on Highways. Bro. 18s. 
bds. 

Ballantyne’s Examination of the Hu- 
man Mind. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Time's Telescope, 1829. 9s. bds. 

East India Register, 1829, 10s. sewed. 

Churchyard Gleanings. 12mo. 5s. bés. 

Bythewood’s Precedents, Vol. I. 8vo. 
Ll. 2s. bds. 

Potter on Sense of Words. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

Musical Souvenir, 1829. post Bro. 10s.6a, 
silk. 

Soames's Reformation. 12mo. 5s, 64. bds. 

NOVELS, TALES, &C. 

The Disowned, by the Author of Pel- 
ham, a Novel, in 4 vols. J. 2s. 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 3 vols. 
post 8Bvo. 1/. Ils. 6d. 

The Protestant. By Mrs. Bray. 8 vols. 
post Bvo. Ll, 11s. Gd. 

The Man of Two Lives, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
18s, bds. : 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Rienzi, a Tragedy. By Miss Mitferd. 
3s. Gd. 

The Wanderer’s Legacy, a collection of 
Poems. By Mrs, Godwin, 8vo, 88. 6d. bas. 
THEOLOGY. 

Matheson's Advice to Religious Inqui- 
rers. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Observations upon the Several Sunday 
Services prescribed throughout the Year. 
By the Right Rev. A. Jolly, D.D. 4s. bds. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The forthcoming Novel, entitled The 
Castilian, written by the Author of Go- 
mez Arias, is said to relate to that inte- 
resting period in the annals of Spain,when 
Don | edro and his brother, the Count of 
Trastamara, contended for the sovereignty 
of Castile. It is likewise understood to 
embrace that romantic era in English his- 
tory, when the Black Prince and his 
knights performed such prodigies of va- 
lour, though opposed to the united chival- 
ry of France and Spain. 

The Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci are on 
the eve of publication. The work is re- 
ported to comprise some singular and in- 
teresting details relative to the state of 
Catholicism in the convents of Tuscany, at 
a time when Leopold and his minister De 
Ricci so much ingrossed the attention of 
the Continental governments. 

Rybrent de Cruce will also appear im- 
mediately. It is said to be a novel of a 
very varied character. The scene being 
laid in England, France, and India, must 
render it particularly attractive, 


Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden o 
the Mist, in three vols. by the Author of 
Waverley, is announced among the North- 
ern forthcoming publications prefixed to 
the Tales of a Grandfather. 

The Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Chan- 
cellor of Ardfert, announces a work en- 
titled Mahometism Unveiled: being an 
Attempt to explain, on new but strictly 
Scriptural Principles, the growth and per- 
manence of this Arch-heresy ; founded on 
an examination of History, both Sacred 
and Saracenic, and of Prophecy, as deliv- 
ered in the Old and New Testament. 

In the press, The Narrative of a Tour 
from the Bank to Barnes, by way of Pic- 
cadilly, Knightsbridge, &c. and the Coun- 
tries West of London: with some Account 
of the Inhabitants and Customs of the 
Regions East of Kensington, by an Inside 
Passenger. ' 

Preparing for publication, Friendly Ad- 
vice to my Poor Neighbours, in a Series 
of Cottage Tales and Dialogues, by a 
Layman. 
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The second volume of Mr. Sharon Tur- 
ner’s Modern History of England is ina 
forward state. It will, we are informed, 
contain the Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Eligabeth. 

The Villace Nightingale, and other 
Tales, is announced, by Miss Dagley, the 
author of the Birthday, &c. 

A History of the University of Leyden, 
by Professor Siegerbeck, is in preparation. 

Preparing for publication, Ecclesiastical 
Annals, from the commencement of Scrip- 
ture History to the Sixteenth Century, 
translated and abridged from the Latin of 
Professor Spanheim of Leyden, by the Rev. 
G. Wright. 

The fourth edition of Friendly and Sen- 
sible Advice to the Roman Catholics of 
England, with an Appendix and Notes, by 
the Rev. Walter Farquhar, M.A. is on the 
eve of publication. 

The Rev. T. Huntingford has in the 
press, a volume upon the Intermediate 
State of the Soul after Death. 

The facetious and aneccdotical Mr.Wadd 
is engaged on a work, to be entitled, Com- 
ments on Corpulency Lineaments of 
Leanness—Mems. and Maxims on Diet 
and Dietetics. 

It is stated, that a Series of Letters 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, written from 
Bender, after the battle of Pultawa, has 
been discovered at Lubeck, and is likely 
to be published. 

Mr. Knight has in preparation a Series 
of Documents relative to the Old London 
Bridge, illustrative of the original mode in 
which it was built. Healso proposes togivea 
Plan of the present Old Structure and Ele- 
vation, previous to the alteration from its 
present appearance, with the Measure- 
ments correctly taken, and the Area of the 
Waterway compared with the New Bridge, 
&e. 

Mr. Sheppard, the author of Thoughts 
on Dev otion, has in the press a work, enti- 
tied, a View of some of those Evidences for 
the Divine Origin of Christianity which 
are not founded on the authenticity of 
Scripture, 

Lieutenant-Colonel Leake is engaged 
ona complete Histor y of the Morea 

In the press, an Account of the Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, and Exhibitions at- 
tached to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the Public and Endowed 
Grammar Schools, Chartered Companies, 
and Corporate Bodies ; giving the Names 
of the Founders, and a Statement of the 
Qualificaiions requisite for the respective 
cundidates, 

Mr. Strong, the Bookseller, of Bristol, 
announces a Topographical and Genealo- 
gical History of the Hundred of Carhamp- 


tun, Somersetshire, by James Savage, ein- 
bellished with a frontispiece, and a “map of 
the hundred, coloured geologically. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing a work, en- 
titled the Tower Menagerie; comprising 
the Natural History of the Animals con- 
tained in that establishment, with Anec- 
dotes of their Character and History, il- 
lustrated by a portrait of each, drawn from 
the life, by Mr, Harvey. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the Se- 
cond Greek Delectus, is preparing for pub- 
lication a Second Latin Delectus, with 
copious English Notes at the end. It is 
intended as a Sequel to Dr. Valpy’s Latin 
Delectus. 

The Rev. J. Seager, who lately edited 
Viger on the Idioms of the Greek Lan- 
guage, has in the press Hoogeveen on the 
Greek Particles, translated into English, 
and abridged, for the Use of Schools. It is 
his intention to publish Bos and Hermann 
on the same plan. 

The Rev. T. Arnold, Head Master of 
Rugby School, has in preparation a new 
edition of Thucydides, the text of which 
is said to agree with that of Bekker; and 
a volume of Sermons. 

Mr. J. Jones has in the press a Tragedy, 
in five acts, entitled The Stepmother. 

In the course of the present month will 
appear a new edition, with wood-cuts, of 
The Circle of the Seasons, for the Year 
1829. 

Among the principal Memoirs which 
will appear in the Annual Biography and 
Obituary for 1829, are the following :— 
Archbishop Sutton; Duyald Stewart, 
Esq. ; Sir James E. Smith; the Hon. 
Mrs. Damer ; Bishop Tomline ; the Mar- 
gravine of Auspach; Sir Richard J. Strac- 
han; Dean Hook ; Captain Clappertdn ; 
Richard P. Bonington, Esq.; Archdeacon 
Coxe ; Lady Caroline Lamb, &c. 

The second volume of Maund’s Botanic 
Garden, with engraved Title, Index, &c. 
will be published on the Ist of January. 

In the Press. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. P. 
Arnold. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; 
showing the advantages of Medical Treat- 
ment in Early Infancy, by J. H. Curtis. 

The Principles of Natural Philosophy, 
developed and applied in Explaining the 
Phenomena of Chemistry, Electricity, 
Galvanism, &c, by ‘Thomas Exley, A.M. 

The Yule Log ; being a Christmas Eve's 
Entertainment : ‘and also a new work on 
Dancing, by T. Wilson, 
Dancing. 

History of the Rise, Progress, and Pre- 
sent State of Agriculture, In a Pocket 
Volume. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. : 


LUKE HANSARD, FSQ. 

On the 29th of October, in Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury Square, Luke 
Hansard, Esq. in his seventy-ninth year. 
Beyond the circle of the literary characters 
directly or mediately connected with his 
press, (comprising almost all the leading 
statesmen, civilians, and divines, his con- 
temporaries, in the late and present reign,) 
of members of the House of Commons, 
and the gentlemen officially employed 
there, Mr. Hansard was not, we believe, 
very publicly known ; though for a really 
praiseworthy, active, and useful life, few 
men have higher pretensions to a distin- 
guishing record. Mr. Hansard succeeded 
Mr. Hughs as printer to the House of Com- 
mons aboutthirty years ago: but fornearly 
fifty years the printing of that department 
has had the benefit of Mr. Hansard’s direc- 
tion, aided bya professional skill and judg- 
ment that will rank his name among the 
chief in the annals of typography. Without 
derogating from the praise of others, it 
may with truth be said, that to Mr. Han- 
sard belongs the merit of the luminous 
and admirably-digested plat_under which 
the voluminous papers relating to the va- 
rious branches of the public service have, 
for some years past, been laid before par- 
liament and the nation; an arrangement 
and classification tending to diffuse infor- 
mation of vital import, at the same time 
that it gives facility to every description 
of research connected with the polity of 
the country. As aman of business, Mr. 
Hansard possessed the main qualifications 
pertaining to excellence—a fixed habit of 
industry, a scrupulous regard to punctua- 
lity and despatch, and an inflexible inte- 
grity. Asa citizen, his duties were per- 
formed with a vigour and alacrity the 
most commendable. As a master, such 
excellent rules guided his conduct, as to 
render servitude under him both beneficial 
and pleasant. Asa parent, his example 
was of the kind to be influential beyond 
the range of his own immediate house- 
hold. In justice to Mr. Hansard it should 
be stated, that he came to the metropolis 
a journeyman; and, like the late Mr. 
Strahan, the late Mr. Cadell, and others 
whom we could name, had slender pro- 
spect of success beyond that to which his 
own personal application, perseverance, 
and merit, might entitle him. Also, like 
the persons with whom we rank him, Mr. 
Hansard accumulated a liberal compe- 
tency, which, as it was honourably and 
sedulonsly earned, was the more richly 
deserved. The natal place of the sub- 


ject of this imperfect sketch has es- 
caped the recollection of the writer, but 
is believed to have been Norwich, or 
some village in the neighbourhood of that 
city. He received the rudiments of edu- 
cation at a school in Lincolnshire, and 
was afterwards apprenticed to the then 
only printer ia Norwich, Mr. White, in 
Cockey Lane. The hard fare of his early 
probation, at school and during his ap- 
prenticeship, recurred frequently to his 
recollection in after-life, and served as a 
theme for useful monition to ‘the young 
people about him. In his person, Mr. 
Hansard was o! middling stature, and 
spare; but to a remarkably strong con- 
stitution there was united a spirit adapted 
for enterprise, for exertion, for subduing 
every thing arduous, and, by its extraor- 
dinary and never-failing energy, over- 
coming obstacles, hindrances, and diffi- 
culties, that to ordinary powers appear 
wholly insurmountable. No one about 
him could ever keep pace with his unde- 
viating course of labour, the time allotted 
by him for rest never exceeding, at any 
season of the year, more than a sixth 
part of the twenty-four hours of each 
working day. This practice he pursued 
to within a very short period preceding 
his decease. The divine denunciation 
consequent on the Fall, “ In the sweat of 
thy face shalt thou eat bread,” &c. was 
conspicuously illustrated in the experience 
of Mr. Hansard. But with him every re- 
turning day brought a cheerful disposition 
for labour, and, from the sheer love of it, 
a perseverance that never relaxed, because 
it knew not totire. To the remark of our 
great moralist, that “ it seldom happens 
to a man that his business is his pleasure,” 
Mr. Hansard was a striking exception : 
no one ever took greater delight in any 
pursuit than he did in his particular avo- 
cation; to that he devoted all his powers, 
bodily and mental, the force of which he 
multiplied at will, by the rare tact of in- 
fusing into others a portion of his own 
extraordinary zeal. Thus to accomplish 
the circle of so many revolving years may, 
indeed, be accounted a long carecr, and 
claiming not the merely negative merit of 
protracted animal existence, but the real 
Lond fide praise due to a life, which, while 
it was deservedly profitable to the indivi- 
dual, proved extensively beneficial to 
others. In religion, Mr. Hansard was 


perfectly orthodox.—Lit, Gazette. 
R. P. BONINGTON. 
Richard Parkes Bonington was born on 
the 25th of October, 1901, at the village 





oo 


of Arnold, near Nottingham. At the 
early age of three years he discovered a 
very extraordinary attachment to the fine 
arts, which was principally evinced by bis 
sketching almost every object that pre- 
sented itself to his observation. But he 
went even farther, and not unfrequently 
veatured upon designs; some specimens 
of which precocious efforts are still in 
the possession of his parents. They were 
chiefly drawn in peo and ink, with sur- 
prising accuracy, and illustrative of his- 
tory, which, from the moment our infant 
artist was capable of thought, became his 
favourite study and research, We ought 
also to notice, that his sketches of marine 
subjects (in which he afterwards shone so 
conspicuously) were, beyond description, 
wonderful both for correctness and neat- 
ness. These productions completely con- 
firmed his father’s desire to take every 
opportunity of leading him to the arts as 
a profession; and he accordingly contiuued 
to direct his attention to the works of the 
best masters; but, above all, to Nature, 
the mother, nurse, and guide of true ge- 
nins. Thus cherished, when Richard was 
not more than seven or eight years of age, 
he made some drawings from old build- 
ings situated at Nottingham, which sur- 
passed every thing he had before done ; 
and about the same time he took a more 
decided turn for marine subjects, which 
bent of mind appears never afterwards to 
have forsaken him. At the age of fifteen 
his parents jourueyed to Paris, feeling as- 
sured that the facilities for study afforded 
by that capital were much more import- 
ant than any which could elsewhere be 
attained. Upon his arrival! there, appli- 
cation was made for permission to draw 
in the Louvre; and the gentlemen who 
conducted that department, astonished 
beyond measure at the examples of the 
young English painter’s skill, instantly, 
and in the most flattering manner, grant- 
ed the boon required. Here, again, we 
cannot render too much praise to his anx- 
ious father for the assiduity and judg- 
ment with which he cultivated his son’s 
talents. He took infinite pains to point 
his attention to the best specimens of the 
Italian and Flemish schools; and it must 
be added, that bis docile and enthusiastic 
pupil profited nobly by his invaluable 
advice, And while thus engaged, he met 
with many encouraging circumstances to 
cheer him in his labours :—strangers, for 
instance, who, on visiting the Louvre, and 
being struck with his performances, pur- 
chased them at the prices demanded. He 
very soon after became a student of the 
Institute, and also drew at M. Le Baron 
Gros's atelier. It was about this period, 


when not occupied at the Institute or at 
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the Baron’s gallery, that he made many 
extraordinary drawings of coast scenery ; 
particularly some representing fish mar- 
kets, with groups of figures, and for which 
he at all times found a ready sale. We 
should not omit to mention, that his study 
from the figure was exceedingly good ; 
though, were it requisite to define his 
forte, we should certainly say, that amid 
all the diversity of his unbounded talents, 
marine pieces were at once his favourites 
and chef-d’auvres. Yet we are almost un- 
willing to adhere to this opinion, when 
we recollect that one picture, of quite 
another class, which he exhibited this 
year at Somerset House ;—we allude to 
his Henry the Third of France, in which 
he admirably displayed his knowledge of 
colour and composition, and his great at- 
tention to costume. This picture, whe- 
ther owing to its being unseen, for it was 
upon the floor, or to want of taste in the 
patrons and lovers of painting, is yet, we 
learn, in the possession of the artist’s pa- 
rents. We trust that his Majesty will be 
its immediate purchaser: it would be ill 
bestowed in any other hands. As a con- 
trast tothe foregoing, we may remark, 
that the first time he exhibited in Paris, 
his drawing was sold the moment the ex- 
hibition opened ; and for the next (a ma- 
rine subject) he received the gold medal, 
at the same time that Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was decorated with the order of the 
legion of honour, and Mr. Constable and 
Mr. Fielding were liberally awarded me- 
dals of gold. Subsequently to the period 
alluded to, Mr. Bonington undertook a 
tour to Italy, from which country he 
brought back some splendid specimens of 
his abilities ;—his studies from nature li- 
terally breathing the atmosphere of the 
scenes so faithfully and beautifully repre- 
sented. It was his intention, had his life 
been spared, to have painted a series of 
pictures similar to the Ducal Palace, ex- 
hibited this year at the British Gallery, 
Pall Mall, Mr, Bonington was a child 
of nature, and his acute and sensitive 
temperament too soon wore out the mor- 
tal mansion in which its exhausting ope- 
rations were performed. His mode of 
preparing for a picture was, after making 
an elaborate sketch for the outline and 
detail, to study the local colour most 
accurately; and here he never forgot to 
catch the peculiarities of the various groups 
of figures that frequented the spot se- 
lected for his pencil. It is unnecessary to 
particularise his works, which have been 
from time to time seen in London exhi- 
bitions, and which are now in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Bedford, the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, Countess de Grey, 
Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Carpenter, tlie lat- 
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ter of whom has two of his greatest work 
of the Canaletti school. His disposition 
was noble, generous, and benevolent in 
the extreme ; and his filial affection was 
a remarkable trait in his character. His 
pareats have, indeed, lost in him a son of 
sons; he was their only child, their pride 
in life, and their irreparable bereavement 
in death. His friends, too, have to la- 
ment one whom they warmly loved : and, 
in short, we never heard more sincere and 
heart-felt regrets expressed for any indi- 
vidual, than we have beard from all who 
claimed his intimacy or regard. The pub- 
lic and the lovers of the fine arts will join 
in thiscommon grief; for except, perhaps, 
in Harlowe, there bas been no such orna- 
went of our native school cut off in early 
prime, and in the full effulgence of spread- 
ing fame. Overwhelmed with the number 
of commissions which poured in upon him 
in consequence of his rising reputation, 
he seems to have viewed the accumulation 
of employment with dismay : success was 
the proximate cause of his fatal malady. 
His nerves became deeply affected, anda 
rapid decline ensued, which in four months 
prostrated his strength tothe tomb. His 
latest effort was to travel from Paris to 
London, where he arrived im safety, to 
consult Mr. St. John Long; but that gen- 
tleman declared him to be beyond all hu- 
man aid; and he died at ten o’clock, on 
the 23d of September. His closing hours 
were perfectly calm; and he was in full 
possession of his reason almost to the end. 
LORD ORIEL. 

The Right Honourable John Foster, 
Lord Oriel, of Ferrard, in the county of 
Louth—a privy councillor in England—a 
governor of the county of Louth—one of 
the corporation for improving the port of 
Dublin—a trustee of the linen manufac- 
ture—a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, &c.—was born on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1740. His lordship was the eldest 
son and heir of Anthony Foster, of Collon, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ire- 
land, by his wife, Elizabeth, the youngest 
daughter of William Burgh, of Dublin, 
Esq. He received his education at the 
University of Dublin, where he was con- 
temporary with the celebrated Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Chancellor of 
Ireland, &c. In 1776 he was called to the 
Lrish bar, while his father, the Chief Baron, 
was yet on the bench. ‘To him, however, 
law was little more than a nominal pursuit. 
He turned his attention chiefly towards 
statistical subjects, in the study of which 
he became a proficient. Shortly after his 
call to the bar, he was returned M.P. for 
the county of Louth. He soon became as 


conspicuous for talents as for knowledge. 


He particularly distinguished himself by 
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the introduction of a new system of corn 
laws for the kingdom of Ireland ; through 
the adoption of which, that country, from 
being unable to supply more than two- 
thirds of her people with bread, was ena- 
bled not only to feed the whole of her in- 
habitants, but actually to export grain to 
the amount of 200,000/, annually. Mr. 
Foster’s next great object was the linen 
manufacture of his native country; end 
by the regulations which, on his advice, 
were from time to time introduced, the 
character ofthe fabric was greatly raised, 
and the demands of the foreign markets 
secured and widely extended. Notwith- 
standing these salutary efforts, Mr. Foster 
was exceedingly unpopular amongst the 
lower classes. The manufacturers of the 
capital were either starving for want of 
employment, or kept alive by eleemosy- 
nary contributions. Resisting, upon phi- 
Josophical principles, the introduction of 
protecting duties in favour of these fa- 
mished artizans, he incurred the hatred of 
the people, who regarded the measures 
which he conscientiously and patriotically 
opposed, as calculated to give them bread. 
His having declared an opinion against 
promoting the silk maoufacture of Ire- 
land, also raised him a host of enemies; 
and at one time, such was the general de- 
testation, it was thought necessary to give 
him a guard for the safety of his person. 
In the year 1785, Mr. Foster was appoint- 
ed Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, an 
office for which, by his comprehensive and 
methodical mind, added to his extensive 
knowledge of the resources of the country, 
he was admirably qualified, In 1786, 
however, he resigned the chancellorship, 
on being chosen speaker for the House of 
Commons. For several years he most 
ably discharged the duties of that high of- 
fice. Asa politician, Mr. Foster was ge- 
nerally thought to be more favourable to 
the interests of Britain than to those of 
Ireland, whenever there might be a dif- 
ference or competition betweenthem. He 
always professed himself adverse to the 
admission of Roman Catholics to the pri- 
vileges of the constitution ; and, upon the 
introduction of the bill for allowing them 
to vote at elections, he delivered a speech 
against that measure, confessedly the best 
that was made in either house upon the 
subject. However, he proved a strenuous 
opponent of the union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and, since the accom- 
plishment of that event, he has not made 
a very conspicuous figure in the sphere of 
politics. Lord Oriel was ahigh-bred man, 
displaying more of the lofty manners of 
the last age, than of the ensy and familiar 
habits of the present. Yet, in private life, 
most amiable and respectable—a_ kind 
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friend, an indulgent landlord, a truly esti- 
mable man. His style of living was mag- 
nificent; and his ardour for the improve- 
meut of his estates, grounds, &c. amount- 
ed almost to a passion. His lordship died 
at his beautiful seat at Collon, on the 23d 
of August. 
SiR A. 8. HAMOND, BART. 

Lately, at his seat in Terrington, near 
Lynn, in the ninety-first year of his age, 
Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, Bart. a Post 
Captain in the Royal Navy, formerly lien- 
tenant-governor of the proviace of Nova 
Scotia, and subsequently Commodore and 
Commander-in-Chief in the river Medway, 
many years Comptroller of the Navy, 
twice a Member of Parliament for the bo- 
rough of Ipswich, and one of the eleven 
Brethren of the Trinity House.—His ho- 
nours were the reward of bis spirit and in- 
telligence, and they were excited by a 
love of glory and of his country, in which 
he was excelled by none. The precisioa 
and order with which he conducted public 
business multiplied his friends—lberality 
and a sweetness of manner preserved 
them. At an age rarely attained by man, 
his memory was as Clear as his handwrit- 
ing was strong and beautiful. He was the 
aged and faithful narrator of events and 
causes to those whose object was either 
history or instructive conversation, and 
his memory will be cherished by many 
to whom he was long and deservedly dear. 
lu the year 1809 he purchased an estate 
at Terrington, where he has since resided 
in dignified retirement, an object of vene- 
ration to his family, the delight of his 
friends, and an ornament to his country. 
Sir Audrew Hamond married Anne, the 
daughter of Henry Gree, Esq. of Han- 
well Lleath, in the county of Middlesex, 
who was shot through the body at the 
battle of Minden, and died at St. Helena, 
in 1766, of which island he was Lieute- 
pant Goveraor; by whom he has left two 
children, Admiral Greme Eden Hamond, 
now Sir G. E. Hamond, and Caroline, the 
relict of the Hoa. Colonel Hood, eldest son 
of Heary Viscount Hood. In a recent 
publication he is thus mentioned: ‘* He 
was bora at Biackheath in the same year 
with his late revered Majesty George III., 
and is now in his eighty-ninth year. He 
was descended from highly honourable 
and respectable parents; his father, a 
merchant and considerable ship-holder in 
London, and his mother, Susannah, a lady 
of remarkable strength of mind, sole 
heiress of Robert Snape, Esq. of Lime- 
kilus, near Blackheath, brother of Dr. 
Andrew Snape, one of the Queen’s Chap- 
lains, and Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Though thus respectably con- 
nected, the laurels with which he is 
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crowned are of his own gathering. Mild, 
ardent, brave, bumane, quick in observa- 
tion, and of tenacious memory, graceful 
in person, and of insinuating address, he 
possessed the materiel of a gentleman, a 
bero, and a statesman. His natural en- 
dowments were improved by cultivation, 
and he has shone through life in all the 
offices and appointments which his merit 
acquired, and the notice of a gracious and 
discerning Sovereign conferred. He was 
a lieutenant on board his Majesty’s ship 
Mugnanime, in the action of Hawke and 
Coutlans, 20th of November, 1759, and 
was promoted to tae rank of post-captain 
7th December, 1770. During the greater 
part of the American war, he commanded 
the Roebuck, of forty-four guns, and was 
constantly employed in the most arduous 
services against the enemy. In 1778, his 
Majesty honoured him with knighthood ; 
in 1780, at a very critical moment, he ‘ar- 
rived in England with despatches from 
Vice-Admiral Arbuthnot, detailing the 
capture of Charlestown, with the shipping 
and stores in that harbour. His character, 
as shortly described by the Vice-Admiral 
almost fifty years ago, has suffered no 
tarnish from the hand of time. ‘£ The 
conduct of Sir Andrew Hamond, of the 
Roebuck, deserves particular mention : 
whether in the great line of service, or in 
the detail of duty, he has been ever ready, 
forward, and animated.’ Soon afterwards 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
the province of Nova Scotix, and a Com- 
missioner of the Navy at Halifax ; situa- 
tions which exhibited his integrity as a 
man, and his humanity as a governor. At 
the peace in 1783 fresh honours awaited 
him; the King created him a baronet. 
From 1785 to i786 he held the appoint- 
ments of Commodore and Commander-in- 
chief in the river Medway; in 1793, he 
became Deputy Comptroller of the navy, 
and in 1794, on the death of Sir Henry 
Martin, he succeeded to the responsibili- 
ties of that office as principal, and pre- 
sided over it with equa! honour to himself 
and benefit to his country, for twelve 
years, a period of history rendered fright. 
ful by audacity, spoliation and crime, the 
ravages of which, under God, were stop- 
ped only at that time by the wise counsels, 
the stupendous machinery, nautical skill, 
and undaunted bravery of Britons on their 
native eiement, the sea. During the 
time “he held this office, he was twice 
elected Member for Ipswich; he resigned 
on the death of Mr. Pitt, and in 1809 
purchased in this parish an estate, on 
which he now resides, with faculties uhim- 
paired, an object of veneration to his fa- 
mily, the delight of bis friends, and an or- 
nament to his country.” 
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MR. T. BEWICK. 

Un the 8th ult. aged seventy-five, at 
Gateshead, in the county of Durham, after 
a Short illness, Mr. Thomas Bewcik, the 
celebrated wood-engraver. Mr. Bewick 
was apprenticed to Mr. Balpb Beilby, of 
Newcastle, engraver. Though be had 
never received instructions in drawing, he 
was euployed by his master in copying 
Copeland’s Heraldic Ornaments. Fortu- 
nately at this time bis master undertook 
to cut on wood the diagrams for Hutton’s 
Mensuration, and Bewick engaged in the 
enterprise with that feeling of enthusiasm, 
thatled to a revival of the art of woods 
engraving. In his experiments, he dis- 
covered, that wood was‘ well adapted to 
express the freedom and spirit that ought 
to characterise portraits of animated 
beings. He had a peculiar pleasure in 
making his own tools, which were inge- 
nious aad effective; many of them are 
httle known to his brother artists. In 
1775, be received a premium from the 


Society of Arts, for the “ Old Wound,” 
being a block for an edition ‘of the Pables. 
Soon afterwards he went to London, but 
quickly retarned to Newcastle.’ In’ 1777, 
he entered into partoership with Lis for- 
mer master, Mr. Heilby. ‘Their fitst Great 
work, the ‘* History of Quadrupeds,” pub- 
lished in 1790, raised the art of wood-en- 
graving into high estimation, which subse- 
quent works by this artist confirmed, The 
last effort of Mr, Bewiek’s graver is a 
figure of an old worn-out draught horse, 
on a block of large size, intended as one 
of a series of posthumous publications, 
showing the various stages in the life of a 
horse—the block was proved just before 
his death, as a necessary prelude to the 
finishing strokes of its autbor. Mr. Bew- 
ick had the benefit of a strong constitu- 
tion, was temperate and industrious. He 
was deservedly at the head of his profes- 
sion; and the works he bas bequeathed to 
posterity, will secure to bim a never-fad- 
ing reputation. 


INCIDENTS, ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, APPOINT- 
MENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


Alderman Thompson has been elected 
the uew Lord Mayor for 1629. 

British Cathelic Association.—A weet- 
ing of the British Catholic Association 
was beld oa the 10th ult. at Freemasons’ 
Hall, for the express purpose of petition- 
ing Parliament for an unqualified repeal 
of the laws affecting Roman Catholics ; 
but in the speeches delivered on the oc- 
casion a subdued and buasble tone was 
assumed. ‘The Duke of Norfolk thought 
that they (the Catholics) ought not to 
reject Emancipation, if granted to them 
on coudition of entering into securities 
which might cot be inconsistent with their 
rights as citizeus, or interfere with their 
religion.” ‘This observation giving rise 
to much disapprobation, his Grace said 
he had expressed only his individual 
feelings, and he had a right to do so. He 
would have great reluctance in giving his 
sanction to any petition which might be 
so worded as to resist an offer of the de- 
scription to which he had alluded.—A pe- 
tition to Parliament for the repeal of the 
penal laws affecting those of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects professing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, being submitted, Mr. Quin 
addressed the meeting. There was no- 
thing new elicited, if we except the in- 
creased hope of the Catholics present that 
their civil rights would be restored to 
them. ‘The most remarkable incident was 
the presence of a beneficed clergyman of 
the chureh of England, the Rev. A.Wade, 
of Warwick, who addressed the meeting 
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in a speech of some length, asserting his 
attachment to the principles be professed, 
but deprecating all persecution for opin- 
ion sake; asserting his belief that the 
Church of England could not receive the 
slightest injury from Catholic Emancipa- 
tion being conceded, and finally stating, 
that it was the duty of every clergyman of 
the establishment to promote peace and 
charity among men. The Rev.Gentleman’s 
address was unanimously applauded as a 
new feature at a Catholic meeting. The 
resolutions proposed were then carried 
unanimously, and shortly after the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Steam Boats.—The rivalry of the Mar- 
gate steam- packets has produced a ‘* New 
Margate Steam Company,” of 160,0007. 
capital, and shares of 25/. each. Itseems 
that the Establishment of the Ramona 
steam-packet had reduced the fares to 
half-price, or six shillings for each pas- 
senger; a greut advantage for those to 
whom ecouumy and fresh air are objects. 
This Company therefore deserves well .of 
the public. The monstrous expense of the 
Margate Pier dues is evident from the pro- 
spectus of this concern, it amounting to 
201. more than one-third of the current 
expenses. ‘The disposal of the immense 
sums extorted as pier-dues at Margate 
ought to be investigated. They cannot be 
wanted for repairs of that work, and dip 
fearfally into the pocket of the humbieciti- 
zen in his healthful summer excursions. 

Dinner to R. Sheil, Esq.—An eutertain- 
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ment was given last month by four han- 
dred of the more respectable citizens of 
London to Mr. Sheil. W. Smith, Esq. 
M.P. in the Chair. Mr. Sheil addressed 
the company in an eloquent speech in fa- 
vour of religious liberty, and was followed 
by other speakers on the same question. 
The whole was creditable to the indepen- 
dent character of the citizens present. 

Meeting of Middlesex Magistrates.—At 
the last meeting of Middlesex magistrates 
thirty were in attendance, when the busi- 
ness of the day was opened by the Chair- 
man, Francis Const, Esq. and the usual 
routine business of reading the County 
Treasurer’s Account, Report of Commit- 
tee of Accounts, &c. was proceeded with. 
In the Report of the Visiting Justices on 
the state of the House of Correction, it 
was stated, that in consequence of certain 
regulations, four of the turukeys had been 
discharged ; and the Committee had also 
thought it advisable to engage four per- 
sons, not prisoners, at a salary of twenty- 
tive shillings per week, to act as school- 
masters and cooks, such situations hav- 
ing heretofore been filled by prisoners.— 
Mr. Hoare (the bauker) considered it high- 
ly improper that prisoners should be em- 
ployed as schoolmasters, but he could see 
no objection to their acting as cooks. He 
thought two additional men would be suf- 
ficient.—Mr. Flower, as one of the visit- 
ing magistrates, begged to explain. On 
their last visit, they found the education of 
the children in the prison intrusted to the 
care of a man who had been thrice in con- 
finement on suspicion of felony, and had 
been, on the last occasion, actually taken 
in the fact of attempting to break open a 
house. With respect to the cookery, he 
had ascertained that, being prisoners, the 
cooks sold to their fellow-prisoners who 
had money, the dripping and portions of 
meat which they had an opportunity of 
purloining from the kitchen every time 
they went to and fro. These had been 
considered sufficient grounds for the re- 
gulation.—Mr. Hoare declared himself 
satisfied. —Mr. Serjeant Pell then moved 
the reading of the Report of the New Lu- 
natic Asylum, from which it appeared that 
the Earl of Jersey’s title to the land on 
which it is proposed to erect it was not 
fully made out, and therefore nothing 
could be done respecting it.—Sir G. Far- 
rant made a motion for suspending for the 
present all proceedings respecting a pro- 
ject which he conceived to be altogether 
unnecessary. After some conversation, it 
was agreed to postpone the consideration 
of the question to a future day. 

New London Bridge.—The last stone of 
the centering of the last arch of the New 
London Bridge, was laid by the Lord 
Mayor on the 19th ult. 


Incidents —. I ppotntmen ts— Marriages— Deaths. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Rev, W. Bowe to the Prebend of Compton 
Duadon,m the Cathedral Church of Wells. 

due Rev. F. H. Brickendea, B. D. to the Rectory 
of Hoggeston, Bucks. 

The Rev. W. H. Edmeades, to the Rectories of 
Nursted aud Ifield, 

Phe Rev. W. Hiuldyard, M.A, to the Rectory of 
Market Deeping, Lincoloshire. 

_ The Rev. 5. Tillbrook, B.D. to be one ot his Ma- 
jesty's Preachers at Whitehall. 

The Kev. E. Palhug, B.A. to the Vicarage of 
Cuckney, Notts 

The Kev. W. Brock, A.B. to the Curacy of St 
Maurice Church, Wiochester. 

rhe Kev. G. Freer, Vicar of St. Neot’s, to the Li- 
ving of Meee Hunts. 

The Rev. W. Colville, A. B. to the Rectory of 
Baylham St. Peter’s, Suffolk, and also to the Rec. 
tory of Brome, Norfolk. 

Phe Rev. E. J. Moor, A.B. to the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of Kesgrave, Suffolk 

The Rev. C. B. Bruce, A.B. to the Rectory of St. 
James, South Eimham, Suffolk 

The Kev G. P. Richards, to the Living of Kew 
and Peteisham. 

Lhe Rev W. Young, B.D. to the Rectory of Al- 
ler, Somersetshire. 

Phe Rev. S. H, Banks, to the Viewrage of Dul- 
lingham, Cambridgeshire. 

rhe Rev. C. Mapp, D.D. of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, to the Rectory of Blackborough, Devon. 


Married.}—At) Wouetsh, near Guildford, the 
Kev. J. Boweo, M. A. ot Llandford, Staffordshire, 
to Sarah Norton Cole, second daughter of the Rev. 
W. H. Cole. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, Sir H. Ed- 
wardes, Bart. of Meole Brace, Salop, to Louisa 
Mary Anne, only daughter of J. T. Hope, Esq. 

At Marylebone, J. H. Langham, Esq. of Glynd- 
boura, Sussex, to the Hon. M. E. Kenyon, eluest 
daughter ot the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. 

tne Rev. K. Stammers, B.A. to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of J. Calton, Esq. 

At Marylebone, A. Adair, Esq. of Heatherton 
Park, Somerset, to Harriet Eliza, youngest daughter 
ot tne late G. Atkinson, Esq. 

At St. George’s Hanover Square, the Hon. E S. 
Jeruingham, to Miss M. A. Smythe. 

At Bath, A. N. Shaw, Esq. to Georgiana, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Hodson. 

At Trinity Church Marylebone, W. Marshall, 
Esq. M. P. to Georgiana Christiana, daughter of G. 
Hibbert, Esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, R.W. Bulkeley, 
Esq. to Charlotte Mary, eldest daughter of Colouel 
llughes, M.P. 

At Hornsey Church, Count A.C. J. V. Burch, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. D. Cooper, Esq 


Died.}—Wm. Fermor, Esq. of Tusmore, Oxon. 

Major Charles Stewart, of the Royal Maries. 

At Poulouse, the Hoa. Edward, son of the Right 
Hon. Lord Stourton. 

J. Carpenter, Esq. of Ask Terrace, Hoxton. 

At Saffron Walden, Mr. H. Good. 

In George-street, Hanover square, George Pear- 
son, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

Eliz«veth, wife of Thomas Ives, Esq. of Cherisey. 

At Bath, Francis Houssemayne Da Boulay, Esq 

In Winchester Row, Rev. G. Martyn. 

At Edinburgh, Sir W. Forbes, of Pitsiigo. 

lu Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Combe, widow of Har- 
vey Christian Combe, Esq. 

At Windsor, the Rev. G. Champagne. 

The Rev. J.Cullen, of Stockport. 

At Malvera Wells, Catherine, only sister of the 
Right Hon. J. Calcraft, M. P. 

At Teddington House, Sophia, the wife of the 
Hon. W. Jervis. 

pi the Vicarage, Mitcham, the Rev. R. Craomer, 


At Methley Park. Yorkshire, the Hon. H. Savile. 

At Brighton, J. K. Masgrave, Esq. 
ee wife of E. Peale, Esq. of Penenden 

eath. 

At St. Alban’s, Irene, wife of J. Harrison, Esq. 

At Geneva, J. H. Butterworth, Esq. of Clapham 
Common. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND, 
— — 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Lord Nugent has addressed a letter to his con- 
stituents at Aylesbury on the formation of Bruns. 
wick Clubs; he observes, that he is far from ap- 
proving of the Catholic Association. “ [ will say 
no more,” says Lord Nugent, * of Catholic eman- 
cipation than this—that | am as sure the thing will 
be done before long, as I am that Ireland will be 
lostititbe notdone.” In another place he observes 
* that the question is not whether we shall give to 
the Catholics of Ireland political power, (tor that 
they possess in the elective franchise,) but the in- 
cttement to use their political power in friendship, 
instead of in conflict with the mother state.” 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Cambridge, Nov. 7.—Tuesday last the Rev. G. 
Ainslie, Master of Pembroke College, was elected 
Vice-Chancellor of this University for the ensuing 
year, The Seatonian prize, for the present year, 
is adjudged to the Rev. E. Smedley, of Sidney 
College, for his poem on‘ Saul at Endor.’ The 
subject for the Norrisian Prize Essay for the ensu- 
ing year is, ‘The Doctrine of Types, and its influ- 
ence on the Interpretation of the New Testament.’ 
The Rev. J. Saunders, M.A. and J, Gibson, Esq. 
B.A. of Sydney Sussex College, were on Friday 
Jast elected Foundation Fellows of that Society. 


CHESHIRE. 


It is certain, from the record of Domesday, that 
salt was one of the principal articles of commerce 
in Cheshire from a very early period; and that it 
produced a considerable revenue to the Crown be- 
fore the Norman Conquest—the King having two- 
thirds, and the Earl of Chester one-third of the 
tolls: in which manner it continued till the time of 
Hugh Lupus. At the time of the survey, the salt- 
works at Nantwich were let to farm, by the Crown, 
at 10/.; those at Middlewich at 25s., and those at 
Northwich at 35s. Asno mention is made by Pliny 
of the salt of Britain, it is probable that there were 
no salt-works in this county so early as the time of 
the Romans. King Heory the Third, during his 
wars with the Welsh, caused all the salt-works in 
Cheshire to be destroyed, and the pits to be stopped 
up, to prevent the enemy from procuring any sup- 
ply of that valuable article, 


DEVONSHEIRE.. 


The increase of trade and general business at 
Plymouth is great. By official accounts, the trade 
at that port has nearly dcubled within the last 
thirty years, and the iacrease during the last tea 
years bears a much greater proportion than any for- 
mer ten years of that period, The quantity of ship. 
ping bas increased in a proportionate rate ; the num- 
ber of vessels at preseat registered at the Custom- 
house exceeding two hundred and twenty, most of 
which are employed in the foreign trade, either to 
this or other ports iv the kingdom. The Mediter- 
ranean, Baltic,and British North American trades 
have been as yet the principal chanaels of coim- 
merce. The West India trade has opened lately, 
and we hope may be ultimately established. The 
quanuty of tonnage now discharging, &c. from Sut- 
ton Poole aloue, exclusive of the traders at Devon- 
port and Stonehouse, is at this moment upwards of 
4200 tons. The increasing improvement in trade 
gives hope that ere long Plymouth may be as much 
distinguished for her commerce as she has been for 
her navy. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

There are many curious remains of early English 
houses in the county of Dorset. At Sherborne, be- 
sides the Free School, is an exceedingly beautiful 
house, apparently of the fifteenth century, and 
highly decorated with shields and quatrefoils, now 
occupied as a waggon-ottice! Many other relics of 
sculpture are discernible in the streets of Uhat inte- 
resting town. At Cerne Abbas, besides a noble 
church, are remains of the ancient abbey, particu- 
larly a gateway and apartment over it, We find 
also barns, and other tragments of antiquity, in vu- 
rious parts of the village. At Athelhampton, or 
Admiston, is a Gothic house of uncommon tuaterest; 
the outer quadrangle and entrance hall are perfect 
and exquisite specimens of Edward the Fourth. 
At Abbotsbury is a fine old barn, At Great Can- 
ford stands John of Gaunt's kitchen, with its enor- 
mous fire-places, and massive chimacys complete; 
by the side of which, upon the basis of the old 
monastery, Mr. Ponsonby’s new mansion is ere«t- 
ing by Mr. Blore in the fashion of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Hall of Abbey Milton, its canopied sereca and 
painted glass, may be pronounced without parallel ; 
the chapel, a lovely relic of the Plantegenets, and 
the entire style, spite of the fautastic dulness of 
Sir William Chambers, a most captivating scene of 
quaintness and splendour. 


DURHAM. 

At a monthly meeting of the members of the Li- 
terary, Scientific, and Mechanical [Institution of 
South Shields, lately held, the toilowing address 
was read to Robert lugham, Esq. by the Secretary: 
—“ Sir, the members of the South Shields Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanical Lustitution, are desirous 
of embracing the opportunity thus afforded them 
by your presence, of expressing to you the deep 
sense of gratitude which they feel for the vume~ 
rous favours which they individually acknowledge 
to have received from you, through the medium of 
this institution. Whilst the members of this insti- 
tution have been put, in various degrees, in posses- 
sion of that power which knowledge confers, they 
trust they will always be found to secoud your 
views, by applying the power which they have so 
acquired in promoting the mora) and intellectual 
improvement of their neighbours, in increasing 
their civil convenience and domestic comfort, and 
thus, so far as their influence extends, to augment 
our national resources and strength, and to add one 
ray to that retulgent halo, which, emanating trom 
Britain, enlightens and cheers the remotest part of 
the earth. Let it never be that the omnipotence of 
knowledge should be abused. Yea, they would 
say with one accord, rather let this institution, and 
all similar institutions, perish, than diminish, in Whe 
slightest degree, moral sensibjlity or Cirsstian bee 
nevolence. But while they mention this, they have 
not the smallest apprehension that these ever can 
be the effects of that knowledge which 11 is the ob- 
ject of this institution to diffuse.” ‘The meeting 
was well attended, and the members stood durwy 
the reading of the address, Mr, Ingham delivered 
a very excellent reply, which was received by the 
members with cheers. The Secretary announced 
that Mr. Spence had commenced an English gram- 
mar class, and that Mr. De Plane bas commenced 
his French class. Dr. Thorburn anaounced his in- 


tention of reading at the monthly meetings 4 series 
of papers ou pueumatics, hydrostatics, &c. The 
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Seetetary aunouuced his intention of commenting 
« course of chenucal lectures. 
ESSEX. 
Ata late meeting of the Cheimsford Philosophi- 
cal Society, Mr. Neale delivered a very mteresting 
ecture on Geology, in which the various stratifica- 
tions, alluvial and diluvial, which form the differ- 
eut crusts of our globe, were considered, and their 
nature explained, by reference to specimens, draw- 
iags, Ke. which were abundantly exhibited, 
Chere were two large tables crowded with minera- 
L gical specimens, to which the lecturer frequently 
referred, and which remained open to the exami- 
vation of the auditory for an hour or more after the 
lecture had terminated, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Tt has been ascertained that, by means of the 
Gloucester and Berkeley Canal, Colonia! produce 
can be rendered at least 5 per cent. cheaper than 
through the mediam of Bristol; West India Mer- 
chants will therefore now settle at Gloucester. 
‘The advantage possessed by means of its central si- 
teation, ua the midst of the manufacturing district, 
aad its vicinity to Worcestershire, Birmingham, 
Staffordshire, and all the midland counties, give the 
port of Gloucester a decided superiority. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


The new pier at Southampton, which will be 
commenced as s00n a5 the necessaiy powers are ob- 
tained, will extend in a straight jive, about a hun- 
dred and Gfty feet beyond the break water, and then 
branch off to the right and left, in the form of a let- 
ter 1. A-convenient place of embarkation in all 
times of tide, aud in all winds, will then be formed. 
The proprietors of the several steam-packets have 
signitied their inteation to support the undertaking, 
by engaging to land their passengers upon the pier. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The town of Welwyn, Herts, was the last place of 
residence of Dr. Young, author of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts.’ Whilst occupied in the accomplish- 
ment of this devout enterprise, the pious lady of 
the Doctor employed her leisure hours with her 
needle in the completion of a most elegant altar- 
piece, which now embellishes the sacramental-table 
in the church; and through the careful attention of 
Mr. James Parker, who for nearly balf a century 
has filled the office of parish clerk, this valuable 
specimen of the talent of Lady Elizabeth Young 
has beeu most surprisingly preserved, The words 
down the centre—‘ I am the Bread of Life,’ have 
the appearance of being the production of a mas- 
terly pencil; and the word ‘ Life’ is in as fine a 
state of preservation as on the day when it was first 
delivered from the accomplished hands of the bene- 
volent artist; every Unt, inclading the light and 
shade which surround the word, has withstood the 
ravages of time, having been caretully sheltered 
trom the effects of the atmosphere by a temporary 
covering. This beautiful specimen ot needle-work 
is highly deserving the notice of the inquiring 
traveller. 

KENT. 

We have perused the First Annual Report of the 
Chatham and Rochester Philosophical and Literary 
Institution, and find that it promises well, having 
a very respectable list of shareholders. ‘The follow- 
ing are the officers and committee of the institution 
for 18¢8:—Patrons, the Fart of Darniey, Viscount 
Torrington, Sir Edward Koatchbul!, M. P. Sir Ro. 
bert Seppings, P.R.S.; President, R. S. Joynes, D.D. 
Vice. Presidents, W. A, Davies, 1.0. Captain Jobn 
Kains, R.N.; C. Townson, Fsq.; freasurer, Mr. T. 
Atkinson; Seceretary, Mr. T. Beldock, Jun ; Com. 
mittee, Messrs. S. Baker, Jon, W. Bell, J. G Bry- 
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wot, D. J. Day, R. Dadd, (Curator), W. Dadson, S. 
H. Dickerson, C, Da Rocher, G. Ely, Juo., R. 
George, Jun., W. Giles, T. F. Hawkes, J. Knew- 
stubb, S. Newson, W. Payne, Hi. Prentis, W. M. 
Rwe, A. Robertson, W. Webb, J. Whitmarsh, J. 
Wiattle. 

ihe museum contains two thousand specimens of 
natural history; books presented to thre insutution 
are rapidly on the increase, and the establishment 
altogether weil merits the attention of the :eapect- 
able public among which it is sttuated, several in- 
teresting lectures having been lately given in it, 

What are called Subscription Academies have 
been established at Maidstone, Rochester, and else. 
where. It is proposed now to establish one at 
Canterbury, on the toliowing plan :—to raise a sum 
of Q000d. tor purchasing ground, and erecting a 
school.room—the property to be vested in trustees; 
and each person subscribing 20d, to be the holder of 
one share. No more than three shares to be held 
by one person, which are to be transferable as per- 
sonal property; but sales to be subject to the ap- 
proval ot the shareholders, each of which is to have 
the right of introducing one pupil for every share, 
on payment of 102. 10s, per annum for each pupil, 
to include the use of books, and all other expenses. 
Each pupil, on entrance, to pay 10s. 6d. towards 
the tund tor providing books, maps, globes, &c. for 
the permanent use of the school, The papils are to 
be taught the English and French languages, and 
instructed in the various branches of classical, ma- 
thematical, and commercial education, and the mas- 
ters are to be members of the Established Church, 
(the first master to be a graduate of the University 
of Oxtord or Cambridge,) who are to have the pri- 
vilege of taking boarders, provided they be pupils 
of the institution. 


LANCASHIRE, 


That stupendous work of art, the canal tunnel, 
under Standedge, between Huddersfield and Map- 
chester, extends under ground upwards of three 
miles, and is two hundred and twenty gards below 
the surface. The length of the voyage through the 
tunnel and back again is six miles and a halt, 


NORFOLK. 


At a late Norfolk County Sessions an important 
discussion took place. The Chairman (Mr. Ser- 
geant Frere) having moved an adjournment for the 
‘county business,” Mr. Coke declared his opinion 
that the county had a nght to be acquainted with 
the proceedings of the Court by which it was taxed; 
and he moved an amendment to admit reporters 
into the magistrates’ room. Mr. Marsham Elwin 
objected to the discussion of the question in open 
court, but declared his intention to vote for the ad- 
mission of reporters. The Earl of Orford spoke to 
the same effect. Lord Suffield and General Wal- 
pole wished for public discussions. On a show of 
hands au adjournment was carried; and aiter along 
discussion in the chamber, Mr. Ensor’s motion tor 
transacting the county business in open court was 
negutived by « considerable majority; but Mr. 
Coke's for admitting reporters, was carried by a 
majority of one, the numbers being—for Mr. Coke's 
motion 46; against it 45. It is understood that the 
Chairman did not vote ; but Colonel Wodehouse, 
the Custos of the county, sided with Mr. Coke. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


It is iv contemplation to establish a Natural His- 
tory Society in Newcastle. A meeting of those who 
were likely to be friendly to such an istitution has 
already been held, and another, it is expected, will 
shortly take place, when the suggestions thrown 
out at the former will be reconsidered. At the 
meeting some gentlemen urged the propriety of 
purchasing a plece of ground from the Literary and 
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Philosophical Society, on which to erect a building 
for the proposed institution for the advancemeut 
of nataral history. It was likewise hinted that they 
might purchase the museum from the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, which would relieve that so- 
ciety from what is at present a considerable burden 
—that the museum might be kept in the proposed 
new building, and that at some fature period, when 
the society was in a more prosperous condition, 
the two institutions might be united, 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

A short time since, a labourer, whilst ploughing 
in a field belonging to Mr. French, in the parish of 
Hanwell, Oxfordshire, the share struck against a 
small Roman urn, upon the breaking of which there 
fell out seventy silver coins, of the following Em. 
perors and Empresses:—Nero, Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Aurelius, Faustina (wife of Antoninus), Faustina 
(wife of Aurelius), and Lucilla (wife of Verus.) 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Mr. Rippingille commenced his Course of Lec. 
tures on the Arts of Design, at Bath, last month, 
and elucidated his subject by such a variety of his- 
torical facts and rational arguments as to impart a 
feeling of deep interest to the minds of his auditors. 
The pains which Mr. Rippingille has takea to set 
forth his views, were amply manifested in the la- 
borious research which characterized the illustra. 
tions by which he succeeded in riveting the atten- 
tion of all classes of his auditors. His lectures did 
not consist of a mere eulogium upgn the present 
state of the Fine Arts; on the contrary, they were 
rendered more generally interesting by the inge- 
nuity with which he traced effects back to their ori- 
ginal causes, and by gradual means connected the 
rudest periods of antiquity with the polished ac- 
quirements of modern times. To a mind anxious 
for information upon the graphic arts, the dis- 
courses of Mr. Rippingille were pregnant with use- 
ful instruction. 


SUFFOLK. 


Very flattering testimonials of attaclment and 
respect have been paid by the inhabitants of St. 
Mary Tower parish, Ipswich, to their late officiating 
minister. Byasubscription amounting to 50l., a 
very elegant salver, richly chased and embossed, 
has been purchased, weighing ninety-six ounces, 
bearing this inscription :— 

“ Presented, by the Inhabitants of Saint Mary 
Tower Parish, Ipswich, to the Rev. Richard Cob- 
bold, as a tribute of their regard for him, and an ac. 
knowledgment of the zeal with which he discharged 
his duties, during the eigiit years he was curate of 
that Parish,” 

And, in addition to this substantial memorial of 
regard, a resolution of a vestry meeting is entered 
in the parish book, expressed in the following 
terms :— 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
the Rev. Richard Cobbold, tor the very able and 
pious manner in which he has so satisfactorily dis- 
charged his Clerical duties towards the parishion- 
ers of this parish ; and for bis great and unceasing 
attention at all times to the comforts of the poor, 
both im the hour of sickness and in want; when 
they have never failed to receive from him that spi- 
ritual and temporal relief which their necessities 
required ; and to express their deep end sincere re- 
gret at being deprived of his farther inestimable 
services,” 


SURREY. 


Professor Dewhurst has been delivering a very 
excellent course of populer leetures on human and 
comparative Awatomy, at the Southwark Literary 
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and Scientific Tostitation, and which has excited 
much the attention of the members. Those already 
delivered were as follows —Oct. t. An introduce 
tiou to the study of popular anatomy, being an out- 
line of the parts composing the human body.—15. 
The structure of the skeleton in man aod animals. 
—29. The circulation of the blood in ditto, in which 
the Professor showed the actual circulation in the 
common frog.—Nov, @. The structure of the organs 
of respiration, digestion, and nutrition in the rab. 
bit, cat, and frog.—11, The same continacd.—12, 
The structure, powers, aud uses of the human mus. 
cles.—26. The structure and ‘lunctions of the eye 
in man and animals.—Dr. Epps has also lectured 
on phrenology, Mr. Wilson on Chenustry, aod Mr. 
Rickards on the steam engine. 

The old wooden bridge at Kingston, reputed to 
be the most ancient on the river Thames, with the 
exception of London bridge, is almost completely 
removed, The whole of the road-way bas been 
obstructed, aad it is reported that betore winter 
not a vestige of the old ruinous structure will be re- 
maining, It has been long a most dangerous impedi. 
ment to the navigation; lives have often been lost 
in Hs immediate neighbourhood, The vew bridge 
is a handsome structure, but a toll ws levied. The 
old bridge was free. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Charles Tennyson, Esq. was lately invited by the 
inhabitants of Birmingham to a public dinner, as a 
mark of respect for his disinterested Parliamentary 
exertions in the House of Commons, in their behalf, 
on the East Retford Disfranchisement Bill; as, 
though the attempt failed of obtaining for the opu. 
leat town of Birmingham the nght of representation 
in Parliament on the expected and well-merited 
disfranchisement of a notorious boroach, the enlight- 
ened citizens were not the less sensible of the value 
of the prize which bad almost fallen to them, or of 
the obligations which they had incurred to their ad- 
vocate, The Honourable Gentleman, however, de- 
clined the invitation, as, “ intending to resume his 
efforts in the next Session of Parliament, it would 
be most desiable, on every account, that he should 
still be found standing, unequivocally and exctu- 
sively, upon public and independent ground ;” and 
after expressing his deep sense of a compliment so 
kindly offered, added, * that he felt compelled to 
forego the high honour intended, lest it might give 
some advantage to those who might encourage a 
belief that personal views actuated his conduct; or, 
atleast, so identify him with the town as to afford 
a pretence for iinputing to him hereafter the lan- 
guage of delegation or of local partiality, when, in 
the discharge of his Parliamentary duty, he would 
rest their claims upon the broad foundations of 
constitutional principle and national utility.” 


YORKSHIRE. 


Leeds Concerts.—“ Italy was the fatherland of 
music; toward the close of the sixteenth century, 
Caccini and Monteverde, and after them Durante, 
Pergolese, Guluppi, and Guglielmi, lent a reputation 
to the productions of their country perfectly un- 
known to contemporaneous nations. Europe was 
astonished ; every country seemed once more to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Italy: to ase the werds 
of De Stael, “ imagination lui rendit Vunivers 
qu'elle avait perdu.” During a period of more than 
three hundred years, the musical world has been 
held in uniform, and (Germany excepted) ia 
alinost hopeless submission to the Italians. This 
moral vassalage has not been’ unaccompanied by 
the evils that always attend political subjection, It 
has introduced on the one hand an undue reverence 
for every thing appertaining to the conquerors ; 
aud on the other it has engendered a prejudice 
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equally unjust end injurious with respect to native 
talents. lao no éowntfy bas this tyranny of opinion 
been carried to a greater height than iu England ; 
and it would be neither ap incurious nor an uo- 
profitable undertaking, to estimate the evil which 
this deadening influeace has effected in depressing 
the energies of our country, These reflections oc- 
cufred to us after attending « concert, held on the 
Wth of last month, in the town of Leeds, where we 
had the gratification of hearing Miss Wilkinson. 
Not that we were dissatisfied with the reception 
which that clever aod promising young person there 
experienced ; on the contrary, both at Leeds and 
at several great towns iv the north, we know she 
evcountered the strongest expressions of patronage 
aod admiration, but we could vot forbesr thinking 
we should have heard her more frequently iv Lon- 
don, It would be difficult to imagiue a more suc- 
cessful effort, iv its way, than Miss Wilkinsou’s 
song, ** O bid your faithful Ariel fly,” not merely 
because the execution did great credit to her ta- 
leols as a0 artist, but because it was given with a 
truth, « feeling, if we may so say, a poetical ex- 
pression, to be expected ouly trom the teste aud sen- 
sibility of genius. One of the chief objects of po. 
pular admiration was the soug “* When at moon- 
light’s fairy hour,” which we do not remember to 
have heard on any former occasion. We under- 
stand itis the production of Mr. John Lodge, an 
amateur: from this specimen of Mr. Lodge's pow- 
ers, we are disposed to augur most favourably of 
his future reputation, and we feel grateful to Miss 
Wilkinson for thus bringing his name before the 
public, Miss Wilkinson sang this beautiful compo. 
sition with an effect which, we are persuaded, it 
would be impossible to surpass ; and the long and 
almost tumultuous applause that followed it con. 
vioced us how deeply every one present had sym- 
pathized with our own feelings. At the conclusion 
of the song “ Li Braccio Mio,” Miss Wilkinsou was 
loudly encored, although visibly labouring under 
the influence of strong emotion, and probably also 
of fatigue—she returned to her arduous tusk with 
a sweetness and modesty of demeanour scarcely in 
any degree less captivating than the admirabie ta- 
leats with which they were conjoined. We hope 
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Miss Wilkinson will not be charmed away from us 
by her friends in the North. Her style and her exe- 
cution have been evidently matured since last sea- 
son, and her voice, which seems to have gathered 
more of strength and of fulness, has assuredly lost 
nothing of its sweetness. We shall look for her 
with the spring.” 
WALES. 

A Common Hall has been held at Carmarthen, for 
the purpose of considering the expediency of apply- 
ing for an Act of Parliament to enable the Borough 
Magistrates in Sessions to try for Petty Larcenies, 
&c. and to hold their sittings four times @ year. 
J. Jones, Esq. M-P. showed strongly the advan- 
tages that would result from such an arrangement ; 
and at his suggestion, it was unanimously deter- 
mined to apply for an act to effect it. 


SCOTLAND. 

A correspondent remarks, that he has verified, by 
ocular proof, the statement made in our last paper 
respecting the length of the stone dug out from 
Craigleith quarry. The statement was, that the 
stone is one hundred and forty-six feet loog: which 
is forty-six feet longer than the shaft of Pompey’s 
Pillar at Alexaudria, the wonder of the world tor 
centuries, and ten times heavier than the famous 
block of granite which forms the pedestal of Peter 
the Great’s statue at St. Petersburgh; nay, it must 
exceed in weight the enormous Boulder Stone, of 
Borrowdale,in Cumberland, which has long borne 
the credit of being the largest detached stone in 
the world. Here accident seems to have offered 
what the utmost skill even of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would have sought in vain to achieve. An 
extended continuity of the stratum, of the same 
exact level, at the place where the operations of the 
workmen weregoing forward, and a perpendicular 
fissure, within the bed, made it easy to detach this 
unrivailed extent of stone from the adjacent masses. 
Being designed for no particular purpose, it mast 
be broken up to supply the ordinary demand from 
the quarry, unless the citizens of Edinburgh snatch 
this opportunity of adorning their city with a co- 
luma, such as mo capital in ancient or moderna 
times has yet been able to boast of. 





METEOROLOGY. 
Journal, from October 1, to October 31, 1828. 
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Thermometer. Barometer. 1 Thermometer. Barometer. 
1828. From To From To | | 1828. From To From To 
Oct. | “6 8658 29,56 29,60 | Oct. 17 46 60 30,11 30,10 
3 42 57 29,75 29,84 18 35 58 30,21 30,18 
3 87 58 29,89 29,7 19 31 5! 30,16 30,13 
4 39 62 29.63 29,54 20 29 59 30,06 30,05 
3 40 62 29,56 29,47 21 34 57 30,05 Stat. 
6 51 60 29,35 29,43 22 42 65 29,89 29,83 
7 4 60 29,56 29,50 23 56 49 29,67 29,80 
8 4 58 29,46 29,63 24 #0 50 30,00 30,10 
9 45 53 29,86 30,06 25 3 42 30,10 30,21 
10 40 60 30,10 30,08 26 81 53 30,22 30,16 
il a4 61 30,19 30,26 27 46 54 80,11 =30,09 
12 as 64 20,82 30,31 28 46 53 30,32 30,36 
13 40 62 90,30 Stat. 29 35 53 30,38 30,30 
47 58 30,30 Stat. 30 47 34 30,24 30,23 
41 57 30,30 30,26 31 27 49 30,22 Stat. 
45 57 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT, 


The chief topic of commercial interest and im- 
portance in the City throughout the month has been 
the Corn question; and in proportion as the prices 
have continued gradually to rise in the Corn Mar- 
ket, has the anxiety increased that they should 
reach an average calculated to allow the admission 
of the bonded wireat at the lowest possible duty. 
The holders of the boaded wheat have had a com. 
mon interest in the attainment of this object with 
the generality of the public, though from motives, 
of course, quite opposite; the one cluss seeking # 
pecuniary advantage by the admission of their car- 
goes, and the other class anticipating a fail in the 
price of bread from that occurrence, The average 
price having been declared, ou tne 20:h, at 748. Ad. 
wheat in bond became admissable at 1s. duty, 
which being the lowest, the whole of the bonded 
wheat thronghout England, estimated to amount to 
300,000 quarters, is likely to come to market. It 
seems, however, that some management is intended 
to be used ia its iatroduction, tor fear of producing 
too great a depression by « sudden accession of the 
supply. Meanwhile, prices have declined in Mark. 
lane, about 5s. per quarter; supplies seem al- 
ready abundant, and the demand is dull. Old 
wheat was quoted on the 21st at QUs. to O4s.; new, 
at 80s. to 86s. ; barley, 36s. to 435; oats, 24s- to 35s, 

In the Colonial Market, the transactions of the 
month have been more than usually divested of 
importance. In sugars, some business was done 
about the middle of the month, and prices have 
since remained firm. There has been a little inquiry 
for coffee, and that owing toa probability’of there 
being soon an increased demand of the article on 
the Continent. Rum has, indeed, been much want- 
ed; but there being no stock on hand, no business 
could be effected. 

East India produce has, upon the whole, been 
well supported. In cottons, things have borne 
pretty much the appearauce they maiatained on our 
last report. 

The City has experienced a momentary shock 
towards the close of the month, by the failure of 
Messrs. Frys and Chapman, the bankers of St, Mil- 
dred’s-court. his occurrence had been preceded 
for some days by rumours of an approaching scar- 
city of money, arising from copious exporta- 
tions of gold and silver lately made by an alien 
appropriator of the produce of British industry, 
whose acknowledged control, by the way, over the 
commercial transactions of this country, is a8 much 
a cause of national humiliation, a8 it is to him a 
source of coarse and impertinent arrogance. With 
such a forerunner to a panic, the public mind, 
among the commercial men, became considerably 
agitated at the announcement of the failure in ques- 
tion; and before the causes from which: it origi- 
nated could be known, many imagined that the 
times of 1826 were fast returning. This alarming 
impression, however, was happily removed, when it 
became known that the bankruptcy of Messrs. Frys 
and Chapman arose from causes entirely uncon- 
nected with the state of the money warket; confi- 
dence has, therefore, returned; and so long us 
commercial operations are attended with that pru- 
dence and caution which our merchants have been 
taught to observe since the memorable era of joint- 
stock schemes and over-spéeculation, no grounds 
for alarm can exist. 

In the money market, the fluctuations have not 
been much more remarkable than in the preceding 
month; Consols opened on the Ist at 86 three- 
eighths to half, both for money and for account; 
and all the other domestic, as well as the foreign 
securities, at about the same quotations as they 
closed in October, Consols opened on the éth at 
86 eighth, at which price some bargains were effect- 


ed in the course of the day, and likewise a pur- 
chase of 120,0002, for the Court of Chancery, The 
closing price was the same. One of the most re- 
markable days of the month at the English Stock 
Exchange was the 6th, trausictions on a large scale 
having signatised it. Io the Three apd Half pér 
Cents. cousiderable purchases wet® tnade for An 
eminent banking-house, and a good deal of buying 
and selling occurred on behalf of suitors in the 
Court of Chancery. As, however, there was no- 
thing of an exciting tendency in these operations, 
prices were but little affected; and Cousols, which 
opened at 86 quarter, fluctu.ted between that quo- 
tation and 86 three-eighths during the whole day, 
closing at the latter price. Ia the foreign market 
things looked well on the 7th, excepting with re- 
gurd to Spanish bonds, iu which a decline of a half 
per eeut. occurred. During the Lith, de Con- 
sol market was ubusually unsettled; the price 
opened at 86 half, several times reached 87, and re- 
ceded, in consequence of considerable sales, finally 
closing at the former price, In the Four per Coats, 
there was a large purchase at 102 half. Consols 
experienced another advance of a half per cent, on 
the 13th, opening at 86 half, and driven up to 87 
quarter, at which jprice several bargains were ef- 
tected, and closing at 87. Bargains were Also done 
for the January account at a quarter per cent. dif- 
ference. The aspect of things in the Consol mar- 
ket produced a favourable influence in the foreign 
Exchange, and Russian and Danish Stock experi. 
enced a rise, though nothing worth recording in 
those securities, or in any other foreign ones, was 
transacted. Consols opened on the 14th at 87 
quarter, and underwenta variety of fluctuations 
during the day, in consequence of a considerable 
purchase made by a leading broker, who was sup- 
posed to speculate for arise, and whose example, 
therefore, was followed by others, The closing 
price was 86 seven-cighths buyers. The 14th was 
seuling day at the Foreign Stock Exchange; no 
defaulters were declared, and this, as may have 
been observed from our late reports, is an event of 
rare occurrence, the transactions at the foreiga mar- 
ket having nearly fallen into insignificance. In 
consequence of some late failures at Glasgow, Con- 
sols experienced a decline at the commencement of 
busiuess on the 15th; but it was afterwards ima. 
gined by the Jobbers, that large sales must take 
place in order to meet the losses, and the price was 
consequently pushed up to 87, at which it closed, 
We do uot find that this expectation has, to the pre. 
sent moment, been realised. We have to record a 
decline of 4s. in the premium of Exchequer Bills, 
aud of Qs. in that of India Bonds, on the 20th. 
Their quotations were, on the 1st of last month, at 
76 the former, and 88 the latter. On the 22d, they 
closed at 67 and 75, thus exhibiting a farther decline. 
This decline has been a matter of particular atten- 
tion in the City. Many attribute it to the so much 
talked.of scarcity of money, and which is more 
likely to have arisen from the causes which usually 
bring it on for a time at this season of the year, 
than from any diminution in the circulation of 
specie produced by the late exportations of gold 
and silver, to which we have alluded above. In 
respect to India Bonds, however, it will be ob- 
served that they never recovered the shock produced 
on them some time ago by the announcement of 
the Company’s intention to reduce the rate of in- 
terest; nor could it be expected that they should 
returo to their former level so long as the prospect 
of such a reduction exists. It was impossible that 
such an event as the failure of a London banking. 
house, under the circumstances we have above 
stated, should not produce an effect, however mo- 
meatary, on the Stock Exchange. Accordingly, we 
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find that, on Monday the 2éth (the day on which 
the stoppage was declared), Consols, which had 
closed oa the preceding Saturday at 86 five-eighiths 
buyers, went dowa to 8 seven-eighths; aud al- 
though they ralired a littie in the course of the day, 
they floally closed at that price. Exchequer Bulls 
also fell to 47s. and India Bouds wo 55s. premium. 
The other securities were not affected by the same 
cause; Mexicans teil to 32, in consequence of 


BANKRUPTS, 


Bankrupts. 
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tumours of au approaching civil war in Mexico, 
arising irom Use late unpopular election of the pre- 
sideut; but they closed at 33. Ou the 2oth, Consols 
opeved at 86 one-eighth, continued vearly the whole 
day ai Unat price, and closed at 8&6 one-quarter, thus 
evincipg a recovery from the preceding day's de- 
pression. Exchequer Bills were at 45 to 55, and 
Lidia Bonds at 48 to 52 


FROM OCTOBER 24, TO NOVEMBER 21, 1828, INCLUSIVE. 


October a4. C.B. PASSMAN, Stafford, scrivener. R. 
T. COTTON, Worthing, Sussex, and ef Great St. Helen's, 
London, surveyor. W. LEWIS, of No. 103, St. Martin’s- 
lane, Middlesex, pianoforte maker. W. GOODHIUGH, 
No 155, Oxford-street, Middlesex, hookseller. A. 
HIGU MORE. No. 6, Royal Exchange Gallery, London, 
merchant T. OSBORNE aod J. K. RICHARDS, Lom- 
bard-street, London, engravers. BE. MOSELE): , Cam- 
berwell, Surrey, coal merchant. J. SLATER, F. SLA- 
TER, and G. J. SKILBECK, Kine-street, Cheapside, 
London, and of Sounding-alley, Manchester, fustian 
finishers. E. COOPER, Leamington Priors, Warwick- 
shire, grocer. J. BURNELL, Bishop Auckland, Dur- 
ham, tallow chandler and grocer. J. BECKTON, Man- 
chestor, shoe maker. 

October @. J. BAYLIS the younger, Kidderminster, 


victaaller. E. BOCKHAM, Old Kent-read, Camber- 
well, builder. G. CC, ASCOUGH, North Shields, tiu- 
man. J. BENTLEY, Ipswich, Suffolk, Qurner L 


DOBSON, Leeds, woollea cloth merchant E. SMITH, 
Cheltenham, silk mercer, W. JOHNSON, Goole, York- 
shire, druggist. 

October 31. T. CLARKE, of the Union Tavern, Union- 
street, Blackfriars, Lendon, vietualler, and of Bridge- 
road, Lambeth, and of Chatham, Keat, linen draper. 
J.R. WARD, Bermondsey street, Surrey, chemist. —4 
TAIF. Bold-street, Liverpool, milliaer. 8S. JACOBS, 
Fleet-market, salesman, T. G. THOMPSON, Picca- 
dilly, Middlesex, saddler. F ALLEN, Newbury, Berks, 
teaman and grocer. -G. MANLEY, Suffolk-street, Pall 
Mall East, St. Martin’s-in-the- fields, Middlesex, wine 
merchant. D. WOMERSLEY and 1. LAMBERT, 
Love-lane, Aldermanbury, hat manufacturers G.L. 
GILES and J.T. DOUGLAS, Commercial-place, City- 
road, cotton wadding manufactarers. M. WIGHAM, 
Red Lion-equare, Middlesex, apothecary. W. DRINK- 
WATER, Meuchester, woollen draper. T. WADs- 
WORTH, Bolton-upon-Dearne. Yorkshire, butcher. Be 
LANDER, Birmincham, and W. BENBOW, Liverpool, 
merchants. L. PATRICK, Hereford, draper. 

November 4. T. CLARK, of the Union Tavern, Union- 
street, Blackfriars, victwaller, and of Bridge-road, Lam- 
beth, and of Chatham, Keat, linen draper. A. D 
CAMARA and J. DA CAMARA. Old Broad-street, Lon- 
dow, avd Madeira, Madeira.wine merchants. Cc. 
HAWAE, Old Broad-street, London, stationer. a. 
SIMPSON, of the East Lodia Chambers, Leadenhall-street, 
London, ship broker S. BRETT, Plymouth Grove, 
Manchester, merchant. J. PAXTON, Warerloo- road, 
Surrey, dealer in parchment. bk. EYRE, Wells street, 
Oxford-street, blind maker. M. WELCHER, Lower 
Grosvenor-place, Ulanover-square, Middlesex, lodxing- 


house- keeper. T. JOHNSTON, Cheapside, London, 
warehouseman. T. PARRY, Caecrauyvoyg. Flintshire, 
drover. E.. ENGLISA and A. B. BERKS, Bath, uphol- 


sterers. J, JAMESON the elder, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, 
woollen draper. 

November 7. 8S. GILLHAM, Cbriet Church, Surrey, 
baker. G. MORAVIA, No. a9. Henrietta-street, Bruns- 
wick-square, Middlesex, merchant. J.HAYNES, Rat- 
cliffe highway. Middlesex, liven draper. E. WOMERS- 
LEY, Little Guildford street. Southwark, bat manutac- 
turer. T. FRIDY, Boughton, near Feversham, Kent, 
grocer. E. TANNER Tower-street, Loudon, wine mer- 
chant J. WARR, Aylesbury, Bucks, saddler. §¢@. 
"LiLNBY, Castle street. Holborn, wine merchant J.B. 
BANKS, Gutter-lane, London, lace dealer, T. HEW- 
LETT, Week Saint Lawrence, and Weston super Mayer, 
Somersetshire, linen draper and grocer. J.B. RYLE, 
Manchester, ironmonger. &. LAMBERT, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, innkeeper. I. UANDS the yougeer, Aston, 
Warwickshire, Cones founder. A. GREGORY, Tor. 
quay, Devonshire, milliner, W.C. BOYCE, St. Swithio, 
Warceatershire, silk mercer ; P 

November tu. E. HARRIS, Wortbing, Sussex, linen 
draper. T. BE. BRIGG, St. James's-street, Piccadilly, 
feather manufactarer. 3. PARKES the younger, Mark- 
lane. London, and F st Ledge, Leyton, Essex, sacking 
mercheut. J, ROBISON, Moulsham, Essex, tea dealer. 
J. SIMPSON, Caistor, Lincoloshire, victualler. — J. 
DEAKIN, Crawford-street, St. Marylebone, Middlesex, 
linen diaper. R. M. NICKSON, Chestertield, Derby- 
shire, mercer. E. NICHOLAS, Newport, Moamdeth. 
shire, bookseller. J. SYKES, Drighington, Yorkshire, 
malteter. LD. BROWN, Halifax, Yorkshire, merchant. 


KR BURTON, Little Bolton, Lancashire, cotton manufac- 
. BROWN, Scarborough, Yorkshire, linen 


turer. F. 


J. KEY the younger, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
S. LOVATT, Derby, cabinet 


draper. 
Staffordshire, grocer. 


maker. J. PEAKMAN, Studley, Warwickshire, acedie 
maker. 

November 14. E. MANLEY, Long-acre, Middlesex, 
chemist. W. B. SMITH, Horsiey, Gloucestershire, 
clothier. W. BURY, Notting-hill, Kensington, Muddle- 
sex,dairyman. S.A, POOL, Exeter, dyer. P. GEORGE, 
Bow, liuen draper. J. THOMPSON, Liverpool, common 
brewer. T. TOMKINS, J. BUCKLER, and F. ‘THO- 


MAS, Packer’s-court, Colemaa-street, BDlackwell-hall fac- 
tors. W.HOPKINS, Oswestry, Shropshire, ironmonger. 
J TORDOFYP, Bradford, Vorkshire, grocer. T. MBA- 
DOWCROFT and K. H. MILNER, Liwerpoo!, merchants. 
K. BRAIN, Great Tower-street, broker. J. KIRBY 
aod J. THOMAS, Knightsbridge, linen drapers. J. 510- 
DART, Tooley-street, Southwark, linen draper, Ww. 
SUIPLEY gshot, coach master. J. WALKER, 
Leeds. stuff manufactarer,. S. MEREDITH, Manches- 
ter, linen draper. G. CHESTERS, Ellesmere, Shrop- 
shire, maltster. C.G. REES, Tokenhouse-yard, broker. 
R. JEFFERY, Abcharch-lane, merchant, H J. LIND- 
GREN, Commercial Chambers, Minorics, broker. 
November 18. W. DENNIS, Emsworth, Hants, linen 
draper. J. BISSELL, Tiptou, Staffordshire, baker. 
J. WILLIAMS, Maryport-street, Brietot, woollen draper. 
W. A. JARKIN, New Bond-street, coufectioner. G. 
BODDINGTON, of the Fortane of War, Giltspur-street, 
London, victualler. W. JONES, Kidbrook, Kent, hay 
dealer. H. JONES, Great Russell-street, Bermondsey, 
leather dresser. W. DURUAM, Robert-street, Hoxton, 
merchant. R. GREEN, Birmingham, hatter. oe 
NEWLAND, Liverpool, boet aud shoe maker. (. LA- 
CEY, Tottenham, Middlesex, and Nottingham, lace manu- 


facturer. J. TURNER, Hatherleigh, Devonshire, spirit 
merchant. W.LITTLEY and T. PARKER, Bath, buil- 
derrs. W. SHAW, Leicester, horse dealer. T.G. 


EDGLEY, Essex Wharf, Strand, coal merchant. k. 
WALLS, Ponder’s End, Enticld, carpenter. KR.SMITH, 
Birmingham, victualler. R. YOUNG, otherwise R.S. 
YOUNG, otherwise R.S. Y.MEARING, Lawrence Pount- 
ney-equare, London, merchant. G. HARKER, Lanx- 
thorp, Yorkshire, eoal merchant. S. HADEN the 
younger, St Martin, Worcester, scrivener. J. HATCH, 
Pershore, Worcestershire, bag mauufacturer. T. BUS- 
BY, Greenstreet, Kent, grocer. Cc. BLACKWELL, 
Kedford-court, Covent-garden, cutler, bE. PINDER, 
Warwick, builder. 

November at. R. FORD the younger, of Commercial- 
road, St. Aun, Limehouse, Middlesex, carman, livery- 
stable-keeper, and horse dealer. T. PVRRB Henley- 
upon-Thames, Oxford, draper. T. CLARK and G. 
LKYSON, Bridge-read, Lambeth, and of Chatham. linen 
drapers and haberdashers. B. LAVEROCKLOVE, 
Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, merchant. J. LUADER, 
Watford, Hertford, ironmonger, J. LOMAS, Vi estmin- 
ster Bridge-road, St. Mary. Lambeth, tavern and cotlec- 
house-keeper. J. BURRELL, Leve-lane, St. Mary, 
Rotherhithe, victaaller. T. HAVARD, Bromyard. He- 
refordshire, vietaaller. J. WALKER, Ormskirk, Lan- 
caster, draper. T. TOMSON, Cambridce, stone mason, 
J. MORGAN, Bromyard, Herclordshire, butcher. w. 
BURTON, Ureightmet. near Boltoa-le-Mvors, Lancaster, 
whitster. W.EALES, Crawford-street, Maryleboue, 
linen draper. F. GREENFIELD. W bitecross-street, 
Cripplegate, surgeon T. G. MARTIN, Threadaeedle- 
street, broker. J. BARTRAM, Alfreton, Derby, mercer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

G. GORDON, baker, Edinburgh. The ORBISTON 
FOUNDIEY COMPANY. A. M‘KENZIE, hat maker, 
Glasgow. J. M*DONAGH, provision merchant, Glas- 
gow. R. MARTIN, merchant and dyer, Kilmarnock. 
A. GREIG, innkeeper, at Trivity, near haven, co. 
Edinburgh. J. ALLAN and CO. piano-forte makers, 
Glasgow. J. HALDEN, solientor and banker, Edin- 
burgh. R.LEPTA aed D. CARSTAIRS toll coatrac- 
tors, Edinbuareh. A. RENFREM, ju. manafacturer, 
Thorn, near Paisley. J. HOUSTON, iron , Gal- 
lowgate street, Glasgow. J. M*LAUCHAN, grocer 
and merchant. Edinburgh. WATSON and LENNOX, 
merchants, Glasgow. M. CHRISTIE, merchant, Long- 
J. GUTHRIE aud SON, merchants, 
Glasgow J. COCHRANE aad CQ. cotten yarn mer- 
chants, Glasgow. § J. PRINGLE, @esher, Edinburgh. 
J. STEWART, grazier at Loak. 
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Abyssinia, journey to, 357. 2 
Academy ot Sciences, French, 27,74, 119, 120, 163, 
164, 212, 307, 450, 453, 496, 38. 
Royal, 162 


of Medicine, French, 164, 165. 
————— Royal Irish, 231. 
Hivernian, 306, 348, 404. 
Academies, subscription at Canterbury, 550. 
Ada, and other Poems, notice of, 193. 
Aerolites near Belostok, 31. 
Africa, civilization of, 28. 
Agates, to beautify, 313. 
Agricultarists of Voorn, 133. 
Colchester, 179. 
Albert Durer, jubilee in memory of, 357. 
Ale licences act, new, 465. 
Alma Mater, notice of, 149. 
Almond-tree in Scotland, 122. 
Alps, singular people of the, 121. 
Altal mountains, tour to, 406. 
America, South, surveys of, 28s 
Americans as they are, noues of, 195. 
American antiquities, 165, 406. 
eloquence, 217. 
Anabasis of Xenophon, notice of, 54. 
Anatomical preparations, injections tor, 306. 
Ancholm navigation account, 372. 
Auecdotes of Foreign Courts, notice of, 5. 
* Reminiscences of, noticed, 189. _ 
Ankarswaerd’s, M. G. account ot ruts in Swe- 

den, 407. 
Annuals, illustrations of, 448. . 
Anspach, Margravine of, memoir of, 310. 
Ant, The, notice of, 9. 
Ants, battle of the, by M. Hanhart, 404. 
Antiquities in <9 ing 72. 

at York, 94. 

—— in Kent, 277. 
Norman, by Britton, 347. 
in Dorset, 507, 555. 
in Somerset, 508. 
nti-Slavery meeting at |pswich, 277. 
Plymouth, 323. 
Durham, 371. 
at Dover, 372. 
at Southamptun, 37°. 
Antrim linen trade meeting, 327. 
Apartments, new mode of lighting, 266. 
Apology of an Officer of Artillery, notice of, 522. 
Appointments. See Incidents. 
Arcana of Science, notice of, 244. 
Archeology, 164. 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, notice of, 









































Arnsby, typhus fever at, 92. 

Artis, discovery at, 92, 

Arts, Edinburgh school of, 46. 
Ashi-tree, account of, 217. 

Ashover, saperstitious tale at, 9). 

Asia, journey in of M. Schulz, 213. 
Assocrution, British Catholic, meeting of, 553. 
Astrolabe, expedition of, 541. 
Astronomy, lecture on, in Durham, 44. 
Asylum, Surrey, 274. 

At and M. Pauvel, 214. 

Atlas, a New General, notice of, 15. 
Vander Mecten’s, 30. 

Hall's, notice of, 197. 
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Aurora Borealis at Caruarvon, 4. 
memoir on, 104, 
Austria as it is, notice of, 53. 
Austrian army, 77. 





B. 


Babbage’s machinery, account of, 4149. 
Babylon the Great, or Mea ana Minge in the 
British Capital, 285. 
Bakewell on the Coalbeds of the North, @7#. 
Lalloons, new mode of managing, 23. 
Bankers, meeting at Birmingham, 45. 
Bankrupts. See Commercial Report. 
Barnstaple, privilege extended to, 131. 
turnpike, 371. 
Barometer, theory of the variations of the, 69. 
Bart, Jean, notice of his Life, 201, 
Baths in Corsica, account of, 265, 
Bathurst, nemoir of Captain, 87. 
Battles, Le Jeune’s, notice of, 156. 
Beauties of Dou Juan, 38y. 
Bedford, County expenses of, 407. 
Beechey, Captain, his voyage to tue South Seas, 74 
—his expedition, 537... 
Beer Canal, 373. 
Behnes, Mr. his bust of Princess Victoria, 159. 
Belmour, a Novel, 101, — 
Belsham, W. Esq. memoir of, 39. 
— account of a prospectus of his Widow, 
440. 
Berkeley Canal, success of, 276. 
Berkshire jails, improvement to, 170. 
Bewick, Mr. T. memoir of, 553, 
Bibliotheca —6 Lempriere, noticed, 104. 
Bigotry at Madrid, 105. 
Bill of Mortality for 1826, 177. 
Biographical Dictionary, notuce of Gorton’s, 192. 
Biographical —— of persons deceased, 38, 
86, 126, 173, , 200, 316, 365, 414, 460, 500, 
5#4.—tarl of Guilford, 38—Mr. G. Dodd, ib. 
—W. Belsham, Esq. 30— Mr. B. Smith, ib.— 
J. Wavel!, Esq. 40—J. Planta, 86—Dr. Marum, 
1b.— LieutGen. Hutton, ib,—Capt. Bathurst, 
87—Piewo Michaeli, 86—Sir H. M. Wellwood, 
ib.—Mr, 8. Jones, 106—General de Saldos, ib.— 
Sir K, J. Strachan, 127—Sir N. Campbell, ib.— 
T. Laster, 173—Madame Guizot, 174—Mr. Scout, 
175—M. H. Neele, ib.— Bishop Cameron, 177— 
J. Collyer, Esq. 222—Sir J. E. Smith, ib.—Kev. 
R, Eyton, 223—Rev. J. mage a —22 
224 Bir A, Cameron, 269—J. Donald, . 
HO. Delpiul, ib.—D. Moore, Esq. ee 
Howlett, 271—Czeptain. Clapperton, ib.—Mar. 
ravine of Anspach, 316—Rev. J. Gilpin, 318— 
Tes. W. Morice, ib.—Professor Woodhouse, ib. 
—Count de Puisaye, ib.—Hon, Mrs. Damer, 319 
—P. Moore, Esq. 320 —Rev. W, Coxe, ib—Dr, 
R. Meldola, 320—D. Stuart, 365—Rev. E. Fos. 
ter, 366—Dr. A. Duncan, ib.—Sir J. B, Thomp- . 
son, 367—Archbish of Canterbury, 414—Sir 
W. Congreve, 41 r W. Drammond, 415— 
Mr. H. S. Van Dyke, ib.—Baron Ramond, 
—D,. Bi owne, 461—Col, Denham 4(2--M. Cho- 
ris, ib.—Count Lauriston, 463—Sir H. Torrens, 
464—Dr. C. O'Connor, 500—Dr, Gall, 501—). 
Oldknow, Esq. 502—G, Nicol, Esq. 503—Luke 





Hi nsard, . 49-—-R. P. ton ib.— Lord 
Oriel. pet AS 1 5.—Mr. 'Y. 
Bewick, 653 
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Bishop of Norwich, his letter, 220. 

Bishop Stortford, Cora Exchange at, 508. 

HKishop, Mr. of Tunbridge Wells, death of, 44. 

Bithynia, map of, (Hanmer’s), 406 

Blaquiere’s Letters trom Greece, notice of, 106. 

Blight, American, 160. 

Blowpipe, Treatise on, noticed, 10. 

Blue Stocking Hail, notice of, 8. 

Bohemia, new people in, 309. 

Bonaparte, Life of, by Haz'itt, notice of, 14. 

Bones of the mammoth, 262. 

Bonington, R. P. memoir ot, 549. . 

Hook-keeping, Reynolds’ sysie.o of, 430. 

Borax, new, of soda, 2, 

Boston, improvements at, 132 

Botanical cunosity, 311, 

Botany, tne conferva zonata, 306. . 

Bowles, Rev. Me. humane coaduct of, 46—thanks 
to, 134. 

Boys's New Testament, notice of, 195. 

Brande’s journey in the Pampas, 334. 

Breakwater in Portland Roads, projected, 131. 

Bride, notice of the, a drama, 330. 

Bridge in Ireland, new one, 95. 

— new one, projected, 130. 

London, tabular view of, 178, 273. 

— New Londun, last stone of, 554. 

———- Kingston new, 557. 

Bridport, trade of, 227. 

British Gallery, notice of, 156 

artists, exhibition of, 204. 

Brooks's museum, sale of, 449, 

Brown, D. memoir of, 461. 

Bruuswick Theatre, destruction of, 150, 179. 

Bruton new road, 469. 

Buchanan's Lessons, notice of, 105. 

Bude, damage at by storms, 91. 

Burns’s Highland Mary, 135. 

Bury School, mastership or, 181. 

Byæautiue Historians, republication of, 309. 
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Cc. 


Calder Canal, junction of, 278. 

Caledonian Cana!, 134—Re port on, 471. 

Calendar, self-regulating, 35. 

Camborne, meetine at, 419. 

Cambridge. See Universities. 

Camera Lucida, improvement of, 402. 

Cameron, Bishop, memoir of, 176. 

— — General, memoir of, 209. 

Campbell, Sir Neil, notice of, 127. 

Canal trom the Don, 94. 

— Halifax, new, 134, 

——- American, Great Western, 408. 

—-—- Gloucester and Berkeley, 556. 

— Tunnel, ib. 

account of, in Holland, 541. 

Canning, medal of, 452. 
Santerbury, Archbishop of, memoir of, 414. 
“antharides, species of. C10. 

Capital punishment, abolition of, 167. — 

Cardigan and Liverpool steam communication, 





Cards, new mode of printing, 219. 

Carmarthen Common Fal), 558. 

Carobrea, phenomenon at, 507. 

Carrots, extraordinary crop ot, 33. 

~ preserving, 312. 

Caterpillar, to preserve trees from, 361. 

Catholic Association, meeting ot, 423. 

Cawsand, discovery at, 275. 

Celery, culture of, 122. 

Celtic Society prizes, 327. 

race and language, 212. 

Cement, new patent, 362. 

Cemetery at Wold Newton, 276, 

Cerutti's ltalian Graumar, notice of, 520. 

Ceylon, the fishes of, 339. ‘ 

Chamber of Commerce, Manchester, meeting of, 
421. 

Chantrey’s statue of the King, 489. 

Charing Cross Hospital, 120. 

Charities, public, in Shropshire, 93. 

Chateaubriand’s Travels, notice of, 101. 

Chemistry—barytes, 163. 

Cherokees, account of the, 455. 

Chester, popylation of, 131. 

Child with two faces, 71. 

Chirayita, letter respectiog, 537. 

Chlorine, memoir on, 164. 
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Cholera in India, 311, 

Choris, M. memoir of, 4€2. 

Christan Era, The, 167. 

Christmas Pantomimes, account of, 62. 

Box, notice ot, 478. 

Church of France, account of, 214, 

Cing Mars; or, a Couspiracy under Louis XIV. 

notice of, Ov. 

Circutts of the Judges, 321. 

Cirencester, ate — 323. 

Cities, Picturesque Auiquities of, 489. 

City thes, 405, 

Clapperton, Captain, account of his death, 74—de- 

scription of, 202—memoir of, 271. 

Classical Manual, notice of a, 12. 

Clergy, meeting of in Essex, 507. 

Clubs of London, notice of, 5. 

Coal in Somerset, 230. 

Leicestershire, 324. 

Cobbold, Rev. Mr. present to, 557. ‘ 

Cochineal, tntroduction of into Spain, 300, 

Cofhn, stoue one tound, 325. 

Coins tound in Cambridge, 43. 

at Witham, 180. 

in Somerset, 320. 

at Debenham, 421. 

—— in Oxfordshire, 557. 

Coke, Mr. of Holkham, memoir of, 458. 

College Album, The, noticed, 243. 

——— of Physicians, 22, 260. 

———- School, Exeter, increase of, 179. 

Collyer, J. Esq. memoir of, 222. 

Combustion, human, 355. 

Comets otf 1807, 208, 

——— new, 471, 540. 

Commerce, French, documents respecting, 27. 

Commercial Report. See Report. 

Concerts at Leeds, 557- 

Contessions of an Oid Maid, 103. 

Congreve, Sir W. memoir of, 415. 

Constable's Miscellany, notice of, 338. 

Constantinople, Journey to, 330. 

Continental Traveller's Oracle, 299. 

Contrast, a Novel, notice of, 197. 

Copal varnish, to make, 411, 

Copper plate printing, by J. G. Clint, 218. 

Copper mines in Cornwall, value of, 131. 

——— for ships, alloy for, 410. 

Corn in France, statement of, 452. 

Laws meeting, at Maidstone, 228. 

Cornwall, subscription in for refugees, 45. 

improving roads, 43. 

———— Anti-Slavery Society, 227.—Anti Slavery 
meeting in, 275. 

— tin mines in, 275. 

steam-engines tn, 371. 

Corporation and Test Act, meeting respecting, at 
Exeter, 323. 

Cotton and silk, to render them impervious, 63. 

Council of London, the Common, 41. 

Country bankers, 41. 

County rate, Dorset, pamphlet on, 371. 

Cow Cabbage, account ot, 543. 

Coxe, Rev. W. memoir of, 320. 

Craigleith, Quarrystone at, 558. 

Cranbourne Chace, disfranchisement of, 273, 421. 
rane, Wright’s account of, 170. 

Craniology, 121. 

Crewkerne Lurapike, new cut, 230. 

Crime, increase of, in Warwick, 133, 

progress of in Russia, 167. 

ndon, 178. 

in France, 356. 

Criminal Law Bill, new, 418. 

Critical Notices, 5, 53, 101, 141, 189, 237, 285, $83, 
381, 429, 476, 517. 

Crockfora’s, or Lite in the West, notice of, 54. 

Cultivated lands, vaiue of, 300. 

Customs, alterations in, 42. 

Custom House, Liverpool, first stone of laid, 421. 

Cuvier, paper read by, W. 

Cymreigyddion in Wales, 230. 

Cypress Wreath, notice of, 194. 
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Damer, the Hon. Mrs. memoir of, 319. 

Dandelion, use of, 360. 

Dartmouth, improvements at, 131. | 

Deaf and Dumb. Instruction meeting, at Ply- 
mouth, 43. 








Deafness, the cure of, notice respecting, 337. 
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Fernaudo Po, account of the Island of, a, 


Dean, forest of, ore discovered at, 92. 
Deaths. See Incidents, 
Decay ia trees, marks of, 312. 
Dee Green Colliery, accident in, 326. 
Dejeuners dansantes, at Vienna, 310, 
Delpinui, memoir of, 271. 
Deluge, Martin’s picture of, noticed, 441, 
Deuham, Major, memoir ot, 462. 
Derozio’s Poems, notice of, 104. : 
Descent of the Danube, notice of Planche’s, 380. 
Desolation of Eyam, a Poem, notice of, 55. 
Devizes anti-slavery meeting, 374. 
Devon grand-jury, example set by, 179. 
Devonport, lecture at, 507. 
Dewhurst, Protessor, his lectures, 557. 
Dickinson, Mr. piece of plate presented to, 277. 
Dietionary, New Gaelic, 287. 
Diorama, account of the, 159. 
- British, Oxford-street, 160, 
Disease of body and mind, tendency to, 194. 
Dissenters’ meeting at Northampton, 373. 
Docks, new, at Liverpool, 92, 132. 
Dodd, Mr. G. memoir of, 38. 
Donald, J. Esq. memoir of, 270. 
Don Juan, Beauties of, noticed, 433. 
Dorset magistrates, discovery by, 227, 
Doyle, Dr, his letter to the Duke of Wellington, 
4. 
Draining lands, mode of, 80. 
Drama, The, 15, 62, 108, 150, 1908, 245, 204, 342, 300, 
438, 482, 520. 
- New, by Victor Hugo, 75. 
Drummond, Sir W. memoir of, 415. 
Drury Lane. See Theatre. . 
Dunwich, a Tale of the Splendid City, 145. 
Durham Botanical Society, 323. 


E. 


Earth, theory on, 407. 
Earthquake in Wales, 526. 
Eccelino da Romano, by Lord Dillon, notice of, 
288, 387. 
Ecclesiastical Preferments. See [ncidents- 
Eckington, sale of, 275. 
Edrisi, The, account of, 452. 
Education, progress of in Ireland, 47. 
fe Weanen 164, 453. 
— in Denmark, 216, 310, 
— — in Scotland, 230, 
— — in Malacca, 311. 
— — in the Highlands of Scotland, 327. 
— in Birmingham, 374. 
—— Irish, report on, 479, 
Ettlorescence, Gay Lussac upon, $ 
Eggs, experiments on, 118, 
Egypt, mission to, 451. 
Egyptian cubit, 76—memoir on, 166. 
Eisteddfod in Wales, 134. 
— — Denbigh, 90. 
Electricity, experiments 1p, 403, 
Elm-trees, decay of, at Combridge, 265. 
Eltham Palace, account of, 421. 
Emigration, Buchanan on, notice of, 140, 
English in India, notice of, 196, 477. 
Engraving of Lady de Clifford, 409 
Enmore Green, curious custom at, 275. 
Entomology, the Diptera, 29. 
Ephemerides, by Pringle, notuce of, 146. 
Epilepsy, salt in, 355. i 
Esquisse Politique eur | action des forces sociales 
dans les differcntes especes de Gouvernement, 
notice of, 197. 
Essay on political economy, notice of, 523. 
Essex, families in, how employed, 323. 
Estates of Irish Bishopricks, 231. 
Evesham, antiquities at, 509. — P 
Exeter, proposed new navigation from, 371. 
Exhibition at Somerset House, notice of, 254, 
of painters in water colours, 257. 
Norwich, 277. 
— of portraits, account of, 301. 

















Expedition, new French, 165, 405 
Experiments on the human body, 406. 
Eyton, Rev. Mr. R. memoir of, 223. 


F. 


Fables, by Northcote, notice of, 146. , 
Fairy Mythology, The, noticed, 104. 
Fall of Nimeveh, a Poem, notice ot, 367. 
Farley Castle, tombs at, 181. 

Feeling, change of, progress of, 403. 








——~— proceedings at, 167, 
‘estival, Trietoial, at Derby. 467. 

Finances, East India Company's, 505. 

Fine Arts, 17, 115, 156, 204, 254, 206, 347, 396, 44), 
485, 529. 

Fischer, Dr. on the Pearl Fisheries, 30. 

Fish, crustaceous, gulls of, 306, 

—— singular, of Ceylon, 536- 

Fittul Fancies, nouce of, 54. 

Fitzwilliam, Earl, address to, 325. 

Floral curiosity bear York, 360. 

Flowers in winter, method of growing, 311 ; effect 
of hot water upon, 543, 

Fluids, inflammable, 28. 

Fodderty, phenomenon at, 278. 

Footsteps before the Flood, 209. 

Foreign Review, notice of, 338. 

lFosdyke navigation, 229. 

Fossit lants near Scarborough, C79. 

——=— bones in La Dordogne, 453. 

France, military establishment of, 540. 

Franklin, Capt. his voyage to America, t61—ex. 
penses of his Journey, 211. 

French laventions, Regalateur Pendulum, 8, 

— ludustry, Society tor encouragement of, 
105, 





Press, prosecutions of, 407. 

Fresco painting, practice of, by Mr, Lane, 347. 
Friendship’s Offering, notice of, 7. 

Fund, the Literary, 163, 307, 


G. 

Gaelic Schools, 278. 

—— School Society, 134. 

Gall, Dr, death of, 452. 

— — memoir of, 501, 

Gas Works, list of, 130. 

—— ‘n the earth, 216. 

Gayfere, I’. Esq. memoir of, 223. 

Gent's Poems, notice of, 197, 

Geognosy among the Ourals, 216. 

Geography, Parisian Society ot, 120, 

Society of, in Paris, Uanslation of its 

Programmes of, 263, 308, 

Edrisi discovered, 309, 

George the LVth. Letters to, by Capt. Rock, 388. 

German literature, 30. 

waters at Brighton, 181. 

Germs of the Philosophy of the Humaa Mind, 193. 

Gilpin, Rev. J. memoir of, 318. 

Glamorgan, deaths in, 4@2. 

Giasgow College, prizes at, 306. 

Gloucester Railway Company, meeting of, 416. 

—+—— canal, 408. 

Glue made water-proof, 123 

Godfrey, George, History of, notice of, 238. 

Good, J. M. memoirs of his life and writings, no- 
tice of, 146. 

Gradus, Bi asse’s, notice of, 104. 

Grafting, prize for, 2605. 

Greece, Green's Sketches of the War io, notice 
of, 9. 

Green caterpillar, to prevent, 360, 

Growth of silk, 74. 

Grub Worm, account of, 543, 

Guildtord, Ear!, memoir of, 38. 

Guizot, M. memonr of, 174. 

Gunner, the British, notice of, 23). 

Gymnastics, origin of, 122, 


Halifax, petition from, 320, 

Hamilton Palace, completion of, 279. 

Hamond, Sir A. S. memoir of, 552. 

Hampden, dismterment of, 446. 

Hampshire, Agricultural meeting, 976, 420. 

Hansard, Luke, memoir of, 549. 

Harland, Mary, notice of, 148, 

Harrovian, The, notice of, 196. 

Harwood’s Curative Inflaence of the Southern 
Coast, 333. -_ 

Hastings, new town building near, 277 

— important decision respecting, 373. 

Havering Bower, sale of, 468. 

Haydingerite, account of, 352. 

Haydons Picture, account ot, 17. 

—— Mock Election, 300, 487. 

Haytor Iron Mines, Devon, 43, 227, 257. ac- 
count of, 535. 

Heat, experiments on, 215. 

Hebrew Chronology, M. Rask’s, 453. 
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Hedge cutting, Blaikie’s mode, 166. 
Hellins, Rev. J. memoir of, 223. 
Helpstone, Roman villa near, $25. 
Herculaneum, excavations at, 79. 
Hereford, small-pox at, 132. 

population of, 3¢4. 

pew roads in, 100. 

music meeting, 468. 

Hernia, Treatise on, W. 

Herodotus, by M. Heyne, 167. 

Hertford, Marquess of, monument to, 161. 
Mechanics? Institute at, Ne. 
Highland Schools, account of, 04. 
—————- Society of Scovland, 470. 
educating the poor, society in, 510. 
Himalaya Mountains, Gerard on, 359. - 
Hindus, Theatre of the, notice of, 107. 
Hints to Hazard Players, notice of, 385. 
Hobday's Gallery, notice of, 300. 
Horberg, the Swedish artist, 77. 
Horse-shoe found near Strangtord, 279. 
Horticulture of France, account of, 121. 
— — Newcastle meeting, 420. 
Horticultural Society at Ripon, establishment of, 


278, 374. 

















Newcastle, 3753. 
York, 374. 








Hot-houses, to heat, 122. 

Howlett, Mr. B. memoir of, 271. 

Hull, shipping entry at, 94. 

—— sword found at, 182. 

—— present to Institute of, 422. 

Human stature, estimate of, 355. 

mind, Survey ot the taculties of, 435. 
————- life, estimate of, 452. 

Humboldt, M. his lectures, 216. 

Hutton, Lieut..Gen. memoir of, 87. 

Hyde Abbey School prizes, 524. 

Park corner, improvements at, 505. 
Ilydraulics, newly invented, 10y. 


Ichnography in the Crimea, 310. 

Ideas and Realities, notice of, 1g, 

lilustrations of public buildings in London, notice 
of, 147. 
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of the Literary History of the Eight- 
eenth Century, notice of, 525. 
Incidents, Appointments, &c. 39, 89, 129, 173, 220, 
273, 321, 365, 414, 485, 504, 553. 
Inclosure meetiog, 41. 
Institute of France, 27, 119, 308. 
Institutions, Canterbary Philosophical aud Lite- 
rary, 21, 180, 372. ; 
— — Bath Literary and Scientific, 21. 
Scientific, in Russia, 30. 
Royal, 116, 162%, 211, 260, 305 
—————— London, 116. 
Russel, 110. 
— — Norwich Mechanics’, 132. 
— — Lewes Mechanics’, 133. 
Bath Literary, 133. 
— Southampton, 180. 
— — York Mechanics’, 182. 
— Northern meeting, 183, 325. 
City of London, 211. 
— — Ipswich Mechanics’, 2CT, 306, 373. 
Sunderiand, 229, 467. 
Hull, 230. 
Belfast, 231. 
Lewes, 277, 421. 
— — Sheffield, Medical, 278. 
— — Chatham and Rochester Literary, 
556. 
lntellect, Essays on, notice of, 180. 
Intense light of hydrate of lime, 542. 
lovention, extraordinary, in hydraulics, 313, 
Ireland, tolls on navigation of, 279. 
—— taxation of, 470. 
Irish statistics, 208. 
italian prose writers, extracts from, 437. 
Italy as it is, notice of, 193. 


J. 
Jarman, Miss, notice respecting her performance, 











Jonatha) Dictionary stereotyped, notice of, 147. 
Jones, Mr. S. memoir of, 16. 

Journals, new political,in Puris, 28, 

Journey of Professor Hanstein, 3. 





INDEX. 


Journey to Marocco, Beauclerk’s, 480. 
Junction Canal, Birmingham, 230. 
Jurisprudence, Thomas's, notice of, 148. 
Jury, ridiculous law practice respecting, 4¢2. 


K. 


Kent, families employed in, 324, 

King’s speech on closing the session, 377. 

Kirbut, The, account of, 409. 

Kirkaldy, accident at, 374 

Kirkhampton, mineral spring at, 507. 
Knowledge, Christian Society, mecting for pro- 
moting, at Dorchester, 419. 


L. 


Laing, death of Major, 210. 

Lamartine, M. account of, 

Land slip, 119. 

Landscape Gardening, Phillips on, 260. 

Laue, Mr. his picture of Joseph’s Vision, 206, 299. 

Language, the Biscayan, 29. 

Laplace, bust of, 29. 

Launceston, meeting at, 323. 

Lauriston, Count, memoir of, 462. 

Leat-moon Fish of Ceylon, 536. 

Leather, Farrimann and Thilly’s patent for, 362. 

Ledebubr, Dr. his report, 216. 

Ledyard, Life and Travels ot John, notice of, 420. 

Leicester, meeting of inhabitants of, 180. 

Leigh, Chandos, his Poems, notice of, 382. 

Leipsic fair, account of, 264. 

Lens, account of a new one, 219. 

Letter of the Emperor of Russia to Sir E. Cod. 
rington, 4, 

Letters of Queen Elizabeth in Russia, 31. 

Let er to the Lord Chancellor, by Lord Cawdor, 
422, 432. 

to Mr. Peel, 480. 

Letter-press printers’ fund, 505, 

Letters trom the West, notice of, 518. 

Lewes, lecture at, 326. 

Mechanics’ Institute of, 469. 

——— improvements at, 509. 

Lewis, Mr. mural monument to, 508. 

Libanus, visited by M. Guys, 263. 

Libraries, public, in France, 164. 

— — at Tewkesbury, 228. 

Lichfield, new road trom, 37¢. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of Ireland, his address to his 
tenants, 510. 

Lite and Remains of Wilmot Warwick, notice ol, 
520. 

Lighthouse at Cape Wrath, 94. 

————- near Tenby, 278. 

Lightning, effects of, 211. 

Lincolp, Common Council at, 132, 

—————= library at, 324. 

buildings at, removed, 324. 

Linen, patent for a metallic, 644. 

Literature, new works of, in German, 547. 

Lithocromy, 407. 

Lister, T. memoir of, 173. 

Literature of the Netherlands, 310. 

— — German,in America, 408. 

Literary Report. See Report, 

— Character, by D'Israeli, notice of, 239. 
prizes, 451. ; 

Liverpool, ships entered at, annual income of, 132. 

steam-boat traffic with, 132. 

—— discovery near, 22. 

———— Anti-Slavery mecting at, 324. 

exports from, 372. 

dinner at, 312. 

Common Council, meeting of, 420. 

Custom House at, ° 

meeting at, 

Living and Dead, by a 


285. 
Log Book, The Subaltern’s, notice of, 339. 
London in the Olden ‘lime, notice of, 11, 
Bridge, suggestions respecting, 380. 
London Bridge, p!ates ot, 529. 
London University, descriptien of the building, 
5¢9—Introductory lectures, 533. 
Longevity, E. T, Cordieux, 28. 
Looms, power, description of, 219. 
Lough, Mr. his cast of Milo, 508. 
Louvre, the, expenses of, 76. 
Ludlow, present of the inhabitants of, 45. 




















Country Carate, notice ot, 








Luminous arch, 70. 
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Lunatic Asylum, Suffolk, 45, 

Lungs, experiments on, 306—souadness ef , 306. 
Lyme Regis, new road at. 179, 

——— improvements at, 323, 


M. 
Magazine, New Welsh, 327. 
Maggot in the horse-bean, described, 409. 
Magnetic Equator, 355, 
Magnifying power, 409. 
Mail ot — alterations in, 44. 
— to Paris, ieppe, 327. 
Malvern Waters, notice af, 389. 
Mammoth, The, 19. 
Man of Ton, The, a Satire, 142. 
Manchester, new market at, 44, 
— — accident at, 180. 
Manufactures, silk, French, 218. 
Manure, a cheap, 312, 409. 
ee by a Correspondent, 217. 
Man pt, ancient, found, 118. 
Marine animal, newly discovered, 79. 
Mariner’s compass, improved, 82. 
Market Place, new, at Nottingham, 181. 
Marlow Bridge, repuirs of, 419. 
Marriage, by the Rev. C, O'Donoghue, 437. 
Marriages. See Lncidents. 
Mars, Mademoiselle, account of, 342. 
Marum, Dr. memoir of, 86. 
Mathematics, Mr. Herapath on, 348. 
Mechanical hand, 170. 
Mechanics’ Institutions, Reading, 91—Ipswich.gs, 
Mechanics’ Institution, South Shelds, 555, 
Medal, Roman, 31. 
struck by the King of Prussia, 407. 
——— E/istedfodd, 509. 
Medica! Students, 20. 
— case, curious one, 75. 
Science, Institute for, 182. 
Meeting, Agriculturai, at Colchester, 44. 
———— at Stella, 45. 
at Exeter, 02. 
———— at Plymouth, 92. 
———— in Somerset, 93. 
———— at Birmingham, 93. 
— — at Devizes, 94. ⸗ 
———— Worcesier and Birmingham Canal, 94. 
Northern Institution, 05, 
———— at Chapel! en Frith, 131, 
Bristol Railway, 132, 
———— Dublin Ship Canal, 135. 
— at Strattord-on- Avon, 181. 
at Moor, in Sunderland, 227. 
——-—— Gospel, at Winchester, 228. 
Middlesex Magistrates, 321. 
———— at Leeds, 422. 
at New Malton, 422. 
Meldola, Dr. R. memoir of, 320. 
Melodramas, the Easter, 198. __ , 
Memoirs of the Empress Josephine, notice of, 516. 
Memorial of the Established Church, notice of, 59. 
late War, notice of, 437. 
Merchant Naval Service, bill respecting, 41. 
Mersey at Seacombe, canal at, 419. 
Metallic electricity, Delarive’s, 542. 
Meteorological Report. See Report, 
Meteorology in Denmark, 264. 
Meteors in India, 31. 
———— in Gloucestershire, 507. 
Metrical Essays, notice of, Swain's, 105. 
Mexican Illustrations, notice of, 288. 
Michaeli, memoir of, 88. 
Microscope, Carpenter's solar, 411. 
Middlesex Magistrates, meeting of, 554. , ; 
Military Reflections on Turkey, Valentine s, notice 
of, 143. 
Miller, General, Memoirs of, notice of, 429. 
Mimic gold, 169. 
Mine in France, 241. 
Mineral, New, 356. 
Minerals of Cornwall, 227. 
Mining, Brazilian, notice of, 339. 
Mission in Arabia, Judkin’s, notice of, 287. 
Missouri, new country in, 216, 
Mold, — * 
Moles, utility of, > 
Mont Blanc, measurement of, 263. 
— — ascent of, 338. 
Montgomery, the poet, present to, 40. 
Galler 








— 





























422. ; 
Monument to Lord Byron, 304. 








Monument to Picton, 422. 

Moore, D. memoir ot, 271. 

——— Peter, memoir of, 390. 

Moreau’s records of British finance, 249—Rise aud 
progress of the woollen trad 5c0, 

Morice, Rev. W. memoir of, 

Mosaic printing, 30, 

Mulberry-tree, mode of raising, 33. 

Munich, meeting at, 216. 

Museum, Charles the Tenth's, 76. 


— — at Nottingham, 277. 
M - Rev, Mr. his attempt to extend tithes, 
) 


Music, notice of new, 114. 

——— of the Carron Side, 297. 

Musical Publications, by Craggs, notice of, 252— 
Martyn, 395. 


N. 


National Repository, Charing Cross, 354. 

Natural history—Gagelles, 452. 

Naval inventions, the Nauropometer, 266, 

Neele, Mr, H. memoir of, 175. 

Netherlands, books published ia the, 453. 

Newark, population of, 133, 

Newbury Horticultural Society, meeting of, 419, 

Newcastle-under.Line, corporation proceedings, 
373. 

Newspaper in China, English one, 359. 

Nicol, G. Esq. memoir ot, 503. 

Night Watch, or ‘Tales of the Sea, 241. 

Nineveh, Martin's Fall of, account of, 300, 

Nitre, artificial, 215. 

Nollekens aud his Times, notice of, 476, 

Nondescript animal, account of, 217, 

Norfolk, population of, 45, 

Northampton, population of, 13, 

Norwich, lectures at and petition from, 324. 

new works at, 372. 

- artists, opening exhibition of, 421. 
———- United Medical Book Club, 508. 
Noses, false, grafting of, 27. 

Nottingham, discovery at, 220. 
Nugent, Lord, his address, 555. 
Nutria from South America, account of one, 08. 


oO. 





Oak, on planting, 34. 

— cultivation of, 455. 

Oakham Canal, extension of, 421. 

O'Connor, Dr. Charles, memoir of, 500, 

Old picctares, to clean, 411, 

Uldknow, Samuel, memoir of, 502, 

Olive-tree in the Crimea, account of, 217. 
Omnipresence of the Deity, The, notice of, 143. 


| Opera House, See Theatres, 


Orbis Terrarum Veteribus Notw Descriptio, Kc. 
notice of, 478. 

Organic remains found near Lewes, 2°). 

Oniel, Lord, memoir of, 551. 

Oriental literature, 309. 

Ornithologia, or the Birds, a Poem, notice of, 13. 

Ornithology—Storks, 452, 

Orrery, new one, 227. 

Ostranite, new miveral, 71. 

Ottoman Empire, statistics of, 31. 

Over, new bridge at, 323. 

Overtures of Beethoven, &c. noticed, 444. 

Our Village, notice of, 337. 

Oxtord, See Universities. 

Canal Company's new cut, 93. 

Agricultural meeting, 373. 

———— Society, festival of, 421. 

———.— meeting in, 469. 

— county jail of, statement respecting, 509 


P. 


Pagham, sea encroachments at, 277. 

Panorama of Navarino, notice of, 115. 

Panoramas at Hull, 278. 

Paper, to resist moisture, 62. 

Paper Linen newly invented, 545- 

Parisian industry, 263. 

Park, death of young, 351. 

Parliament, new Members of, See Appointment. 

Pasta in Otello, notice of, M4. 

Patent, to Mr. Dichonese tor coali pec es, B. 
to Mr. Hobson, for paving stree . 

Patents, new, 35, 83, 123, 170, 5. 207, 314, 362, 

411, 457, 407, 546, 
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Paving Board ia Ireland, accounts of, 279. 
Paul's Cathedral, intenor view of, 115. 
Peerage and Baronetage, notice of, 7. 
Pembroke Yard, pier erecting at, 230. 
Peodulum, paper on, 75. 

Penmanmawr, works ae 

Penzance, rock near, . 

Perouse, account of, 364, 460. 
Peterborough Cathedral, renovation of, 45. 
Phenomenon iv Corowall, 43. 

Phidias, memoir of, 357. 

—— Society of Copenhagen, lectures at, 


Philosophical queries, 403, 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest, 58. 

Physiology, lectures ou, 9S, 241. 

Pier, new, at Southampton, 536, 

Pilcherd fishery in Cornwall, 179. 

Plague, account of, 121. 

Planta, Mr. memoir of, 86. 

Ploughs, Stouhart’s patent for, 312. 

Plymouth, improvements at, 179. 

new Masonic Hall at, 275. 

— increase of trade at, 555. 

Poems, by J. Cordin Heys notice of, 14. 

Sacred, by Woods, notice of, 434. 

Poetical Sketches, by A. A. Watts, notice of, 107. 

Album, by Watts, 289. 

Poetry, Arabic, &8.—moderoa Greek, 308, 

Poisoning Vegetables, account of, 537, 

Police of the Mew is, report on, 225, 417, 505. 

Political Events, 1, 49, 97, 137, 185, 233, @W1, 329, 
377, 425, 473, 513. 

Pool, increase of pr at, O2. 

Poor in Scotland, 3¢7. 

Poor-rates at Aylesbury, 91. 

Popanilla, Capt. notice ot, 287. 

Population of the earth, 29. 

— — of Canada, 79. 

— and Journals, 263. 

ot Lreland, 510. 

Ports, customs division of, in Scotland, 231. 

— in America, Sil. 

Posthumous Papers, notice of, 58. 

Potato, observations upon, 32. 

enormous one, 122. 

——— method of raising, 168. 

——— the curl in, 168. 

Pougens, M. rewarded by the Emperor of-Russia, 
310. 

Pr ungos plaat, account of, 311. 

Pretermeats, Ecclesiastical. See Appointments. 

—— Civil. See Appointments, 

Present State of Christianity, by Shoberli, notice 
ot, 244. 

Press, Danish periodical, account of, 264. 

——— French periodical, 355. 

Printing, b . Conti, 77. 

Prints, by Martin, account of, 117. 

Prolificness ot women, table of, 403. 

Provincial Occurrences, 41, 91, 131, 179, 206, 275, 
323, 371, 419, 467, 507, 555. 

Prussian Bloe, new use of, 540. 

Public Characters, notice ot , 196. 

Opinion, Rise and Progress of, 289. 

Publications, List of New, 360, 84, 124, 171, 220, 
267, 315, 903, 412, 458, 408, 547. 

Puisaye, Count de, memoir ot, 318, 

Pupils, artificial, 28. 





























Q. 


Quarries, discovery in, £2y. 

Queen Elizabeth, correspondence of, 453. 
Queenborough, destitution of the fishermea of, 508. 
Quentovic, memoir on, 214. 

Query, philosophical one answered, 496. 


R. 


Radoor, Earl of, his excellent conduct respecting 
game, 

Railroads, American, 31. 

— — Newcastle and Carlisle, 371. 

Railway, draught on a, 218. 

~———=———= Newcastle, 227. 

— Liverpool, 228, 276. 


Nanttle, 409. 








Rain, unusual quantity of, 275. 
Ramond, M. memoir of, 460. 
Kattlesnakes killed in Saratoga, 79, 351. 





Reading Mechanics’ Institutuuon, 507. 
Records of British Finance, Moreau’s, notice of, 


289. 

Retuge for the Destitute, account of, 322. 

Regnar Lodbrog, song ot, 121. 

Religious books, notice of, 149. 

Discourses by a Layman, notice of, 243. 

Renealmia Nutaus, account of, 360. 

Rennie, Eliza, Poems by, notice of, 206. 

Report, Laverary, 37, 85, 195, 172, ¢21, 268, 315, 
304, 412, 458, 498. 

————. Meteorological, 47, 95, 135, 183, 231, 279, 
328, 370, 424, 471, 511, 558. 

——— Commercial, 4%, 96, 136, 184, 232, 280, 
328, 375, 423, 472, 511, 559. 

——— of select committee on pablic works, 396. 

Reporters admitied t magistrates’ meetings, 556. 

Retsch's Shakspeare—Hamlet, notice of, .v6. 

Richardson, Mrs. Poems by, noticed, 437. 

Richmond, Rev. R. memoir on, 435. 

Rippiwgille, Mr. his lectares, 557. 

Road, new, meeting about, at Somers Town, 275. 

at Monmouth, 420. 

—— trom Brighton, 374. 

Robson's British Cities, notice of, 159. 

Rocket, new species of, 170. 

— eflect of hot water upon, 543. 














Roman snuquities at the Hague, account of, 40 7. 


Rome, extract of a letter from, 408. 

Roots, particulars respecting, 545. 

Roses, odour of, to increase, 122. 

——— account of French variety of, 540. 

Koss Horticultural Society, meeting of, 277. 

—— and Gloucester roads, 324. ; 

Rovigo, Memoirs of the Duke of, notice of, 237, 


Roue, The, « Tale, notice of, 241. 

Royal Society, 18. 

Academy, 19. 

Rubens, Mr, Day's, 159. 

Rugby Schoo! meeting, account of, 273, 

Ruined City, The, a Poem, notice of, 519. 

Ruppel, his travels, 216. 

Rural Economy, 32, 80, 122, 168, 217, 265, 311, 359, 
408, 454, 407, 543. 

Russia, the Designs of, by Lieat.-Col, Evans, 437. 

Russian Literature, account of, 542. 


8. 





Sagas, The, 453. 

rm ond General de, memoir of, 126. 

Salt, use of to stock, 168. 

Salt Mines of Cheshire, 555. 

Savings’ Bank, Romford, 44. 

Newcustle, 3. 

general, 500. 

Scarborough Museum, prospectus for, 216, 374. 

Scene painting, notice of, 485. 

Scholl, M. his new work, 30. 

Schoo) books, notice of, 148. 

Aylesbury British, 467. 

Scilly Isles, meeting in, 323. : 

Scotiand, the Picture ot, by Chambers, notice of, 
201. 

Scott, Sir Michael, a Romance, notice of, 6. 

the Engraver, memoir of, 174. 

Sculpture, bust of Agamemnon, °O09. 

or Illustrations ot Bedtordshire, by J.D. Parry, 
1 . 














Vestries, evils of, 224. 

Selection of architectural and other ornaments, 
&c. notice of, 59. : 

Selections from Shakspeare, by Oukley, notice of, 





104. 
Sequestrations, Scotch. See Benkrupts. 
Sermons, by Le bas, notice of, 481. 
Sessions for Devon, additional, #7. 
Seven Ages of Woman, The, 54. 
Shakspeare, Memorials of, nouce of, 147. 
Sharpe, Memoirs of, uotice of, 
Sheriffs, List of, d 
Sherwood Forest, and other Poems, notice of, 105. 
Shetland Isles, prognostications in the, 348. 
Shiel, (R.) Esq., dinver to, 553. 
Ships, to prevent sinking of, 35. 
Shipowner’s Society at Leith, 422. 
Shipwreck, Dorset Society against, 467. 
Shoes, receipt for, 543. 
Siam, Crawtord’s Embassy to, 304. 
Sibyl’s Leaves, notice of, 105. 
Siddlesham, lecture at, 45. 
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Tales and Sketches, by J. Ruddiman, notice of, 


Siege of Carlaverock, notice of, 147. 
Siguet, meeting of Writers to the, in Scotland, 18¢. 
Silk made impervious, 170. 
—— method of cleansing, 313. 
on growing worme for, 358. 
Skeletons found at Stamford, 490, 
Skene’s paddles, account of, 455. 
Slavery, abolition of, 31. 
— — Illustrations of, by S. M. Slader, 462. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, notice of, 381, 
Smith, Mr. I. memoir of, 39. 
Sir J. E. memoir of, 222. 
Snails, destruction of, 218. 
Snow’s Poems, notice of, 341. 
geenen —e ot, _ 1, a6. 

iety, Nottun orticultural, 
: Crewkerne Medical, 400. 
———— of Arts, 40. 
Wilts, 320. 
————. Leeds Philosophical, 326, 
— — Shettield, 
— — Birmingham, of Arts, 421. 
: Portsmouth, 445. 
———— Royal, 18, 160, 259, 305, 445. 

* Antiquarian, 19, 303—of Newcastle, 93 
yl. 


Linnean, 19, 160, 207, 260, 304. 

——-—— Royal, of Literature, 20, 208, 400. 

~ Geological, of Cornwall, 63—Norfolk, 92 
— London, 348. 

: Zoological, 69. 

of Climbing Boys, 320. 

— Wernerian, of Edinburgh. 71, 490, 

———— Colchester Philosophical, ye. 

———— Chepstow Agricultufal, 92, 372. 
——-— Newcastle Literary, 132, 180. 

— — Northern, 134. 

— Hull, 134, iol. 

Dublin Literary, 135—Bromley House, 

325, 508. 

————. Medico- Botanical, 161, 340, 401. 

Geological, 161, 207, 260. 

———— Astronomical, 161, 207, 304, 347. 

———— Asiatic, 162. 

———— Relief of Debtors, 2%, 

———— Medical, 230. 

of Oriental Works, 261. 

———— Chelmsford Philosophical, 556. 

— Natural History, at Newcastle, 556. 

Socrates, a Dramatic Poem, 196. 

Soda ley, method of making, 314—in Chic hire, 371, 

Somerset, statistics of, 421. 

Somuambulism, instance of, 265- 

Sonnets, by Richardson, notice of, 285. 

Sontag, account of her singing, 200. 

South America, periodical works in, 542. 

Spanish refugees, 41. 

———— Language, new Grammar of, 285. 

Speech, the King’s, 97. 

Spider's web, virtues of, 208. 

Sportsmen, hints to young. notice of, 107. 

Springs, hot mineral, at Piombieres, 2y. 

Stadium, ancient, 208. 

Stael, Baron de, 27. 

Stained glass, history of, 116. 

Stammering, letter on, 449. 

Star, new one, 306. 

Statues, to bronze, 63. 

Staysails, new, 260. 

Steam agriculture, 33. 

——— artillery, 123. 

——— Sot, new, EY. 

—— — es, 1. 

-— — boat, 361. 

boats. rivalry of, 553. 

Steel, new mode of making, 82—at Paris, 170. 

Steelyard, new, 215. 

Stenography, Universal, 435. 

Stevenson’s Tour, notice ot, 340. 

Stocks. See Commercial Report. 

Stone, artificial, Ranger’s, 35. 

Strachan, Sir RK. J. memoir of, 127. 

Substitute tor silver, 546. 

Sugar, process for refining, 546. 

Suicidesin Paris, 

Surgery at Leeds, 230. 
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Tale of a Modern Genius, notice of, 57. 
Tales of an Autiquary, notice of, 102. 





24. 





of a Grandfather, by Sir W. Scott, noticed, 
C44. 


——— of the Affections, notice of, 521. 
Taylor, Jeremy, memorial of, 183. 
Tayler’s Sermons, notice of, 54, 
Teeling’s Irish Rebellion, notice of, 190. 
lenoyson, Mr. dinner to, 551. 
Tessera at Hereford, 2@6, 
Tewkesbary, repairs of eharch at, S71. 
Thames Tunnel Company, 41. 

water works, 3@1, 
Thaumaturgus, notice of, 8 
Theatre, Drary Lane, 15, 63, 108, 158, 199, 245, 
Covent Garden, 16, 64, 110, 152, 199, 247, 
205, 485, 527. 

Surrey, (4. 
— — King’s, 65, 111, 158, 200, 248, 207, 344, 393. 
French, receipts at, 70. 

Brunswick, 150, 
English Opera, 342, 301, 458. : 
— — Haymarket, 343, 390, 440. 
Theatres, the Minor, 52s. 
Chebes, account of, 216. 
Thermometer, a new one, @t4. 
Thompson, Alderman, elected Lord Mayor, 558. 
Thorina, 70. 
Three Days at Killarney, notice of, 289. 
Tight dressing, 119. 
Tunber trees, on planting, 33. 
bold experiment in transplantiog, $3, 
-- — management of, 410. 
Timber, process for seasoning, 544. 
Time's Telescope for 1828, 105. 
Toad in the stomach, 211. 
Tobacco for spasms, 355. 
Torrens, Sir U. memoir of, 464. 
Totness bridge, demolishing of, 419. 
Tourmalin, tact respecting, 210, 
Trades, singular number of at Birmingham, &78 
Tragic actor, a new one, 391, 
Transfusion, operation of, 182. 
Travelling in America, 454. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 401. 
True Charity, &c. a Tale, notice of, 14. 
Tunbridge, site of recommended, 32. 
Tunnel, the Thames, account of, 369. 
Turberville, Rev. E. plate nted to, 133. 
Turks ia Europe, the Establishment of the, 10. 
Turaip plants, to preserve, 350 
steep for, 497. 
Tyne, keelmen of, trial respecting, 467. 


U. 


Ultramarine, artificial, 164. 
Union, Southampton Society, 419. 
University, Glasgow, 19, 23. 
London, 20, 161, 358, 505, 529. 
Cambridge, 43,71, 91, 131, 179, 227, 275, 
323, 410, 555. 
— — Oxford, 45, 133, 181, 325. — 
Edinburgh, Cheape’s lecture at, 46, 470. 
Tubingen, 77. 
Paris, new laws of, 120. 
at Abo, 216. 
Opposition, or King’s College, 39. 


— — Upsala, 407. , 
Useful Arts, 34, 82, 123, 109, 218, 266, 312, 361, 410, 


455, 407, S44. 
Ushaw College, appointment at, 275. 
V. 


Vaccine Institution, 225. 

Van Dyke, Mr. H. 8. memoir of, 415. 

Varieties, Home, 18, 68, 116, 160, 207, 258, 303, 347, 
400, 445, 490, 529. 

Foreign, 27, 74, 119, 163, 212, 262, 307, 

355, 404, 450, 496, 538. 

Varnishes, East India, 208. 

Vase found in Ayrshire, 183. 

presented to Rev. J. [. Law, 230. 

Vault at Presveign, 94. 

Vv ble substances, mode of preserving, 72. 

Velocity of steam-boats, 211. 

—— of cannon balls, 

Vestry system, meeting respecting, 369. 

Vesuvius, eruption of, 310. ' 

Villa Rufinella, account of discoveries at the, 79. 

Vine in Russia, culture of, 357. 
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Viper, red, of Dorset, 403 

Vision, anomaly of, 340. 

Vitrifications, natural, 215. 

Volcano, new one, 3%), 

Voyage of discovery, new, 72—Foster's, $7, 451. 
Vulture’s power of sight, 402. 


Ww. 


Waldstein, or the Swedes in Prague, notice of, 201. 

Wales, commit , 1a 

Walker, Mr. h dres, 469. 

Walo, county of, 357. ' 

Waste lands, retura of, in England, 80—in Ire- 
laad, 327. 

Watch alarum, new.one, 313. 

Water, means of supply for London, 88—Mr. Mar- 
tin's plan, 417, 442. 

spout in Cornwall, 179. | 

supply of to the metropolis, 225. 

Water-clock, 313. 

Wavell!l, J. Exq. memoir of, 40. 

Well-boring at Boston, 44, 

Wellington, the Duke of, Bucks meeting to ad- 
dress, 43. 

Wellwood, Sir H. M. memoir of, 88. 

Welsh Bards, meeting of, at Denbigh, 46. 

West of England, petition trom, 419. 

Whale, skeleton of, 357. 

Whims and Oddities in Prose and Verse, notice 
of, 287. 

Wicklifte, monument to, 276. 

Wilkinson, Miss, account of, 347. 
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Williams, Mrs. H. M. her decease, 76. 
Wilmot Warwick, lite and remains of, notice of, 


Winchester College, prizes at, 402. 

Wind, North-East, remarks on, 210. 

Windmills to ships pumps, 170. 

Windsor Castle, repairs of, 131. 

Wine and Spirit Adulterators unmasked, 55. 

Wines of France, 309. 

to keep safe, 410. 

Wirebridge, 166. 

Wolfenbuttel Library, account of, 542. 

Woodhouse, Professor, memoir of, 318, 

Wool trade, rise and progress of, notice of, 520. 

Worcester Bridge, tolls of, 04. 

———— Cathedral, discovery in, 182. 

——————_ meeting at, 374. 

Works of Mechauism and Invention, exhibition 
of in Paris, . 

Wright on the Water of the Metropolis, 194. 

Wykehamist meeting at Marlborough, 182. 





Y. 
Yeovill Turnpike improvements, 44. 


York Museum, curiosities ¥;)" 
Mechanics’ Institute, » 422, 509. 
Young Dr. anecdote of, 556. 





Z 
Zoological specimens, to preserve, 306. 
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